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A  HISTORY  OF  THE 
NINETEENTH    CENTURY 


NAPOLEONIC  ERA 


PREFACE 


A  SUBYET  of  the  last  century  reveals  it  as  an  age 
of  some  great  men  and  many  marvellous  achieve- 
ments. As  the  achievements  exceed  the  giants  of 
the  age  in  number,  so,  too,  they  surpass  them  in 
grandeur.  All  the  restless  activity  of  a  Napoleon 
or  the  iron  policy  of  a  Bismarck  have  not  wrought 
upon  modern  life  as  did  the  steam  engine.  The 
great  inventions  and  their  adaptation  to  the  needs 
of  humanity  are  the  real  glories  of  the  Nineteenth 
Century. 

Thus  new  epochs  in  the  development  of  man  have 
been  brought  about  by  our  modern  modes  of  transit 
and  transportation,  our  steam  cars  and  boats,  electric 
motors,  bicycles  and  automobile  vehicles,  as  well  as 
our  new  modes  of  communication  by  means  of  the 
electric  telegraph,  telephone  and  phonograph. 

Human  life,  as  it  exists  now  among  civilized  com- 
munities, owes  still  more,  perhaps,  to  our  new  labor- 
saving  machines  and  devices.  Of  these,  our  various 
agricultural  implements,  our  sewing  machines,  type- 
writers and  printing  presses  are  but  instances. 
The  comforts  of  life  have  been  immeasurably  in- 
creased by  the  universal  adoption  of  things  now 
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termed  common  and  indispensable,  such  as  friction 
matches,  gas  lighting,  electric  light  and  appliances, 
or  steel  pens — as  well  as  modern  methods  of  heating, 
plumbing  and  construction.  Among  the  esthetic 
gains  of  mankind  attained  during  this  same  cent- 
ury must  be  reckoned  such  results  of  the  study  of 
light  as  photography  or  the  kindred  processes  of 
photo-engraving,  electrotypiDg,  lithography,  color 
printing  and  similar  new  methods  of  illustration. 

The  modem  study  of  light  has  resulted  in  other 
scientific  achievements  of  lasting  importance,  nota- 
bly our  knowledge  of  the  velocity  of  light,  Spec- 
trum Analysis  and  the  Boentgen  Bays.  In  the 
study  of  medicine,  to  which  this  last  invention  has 
been  principally  applied,  a  new  era  may  be  said 
to  date  from  the  use  of  ansssthetics  and  antiseptics, 
first  adopted  during  the  middle  of  the  last  century. 
A  similar  impulse  to  the  theoretical  study  of  medi- 
cine has  been  given  by  the  discovery  of  the  func- 
tions of  the  blood  corpuscles,  the  cell  theory  in 
embryology,  and  the  germ  theory.^  Of  like  impor 
tance  to  science  are  such  scientific  discoveries  as  the 
correspondence  between  heat  and  energy,  the  theory 
of  gases,  of  molecules  and  of  atmospheric  dust,  the 
nebular  and  meteoric  theories  in  astronomy,  and  the 
determination  of  geological  epochs  resulting  indi- 
rectly in  Darwin's  theory  of  the  Evolution  of  Spe- 
cies and  the  Origin  of  Man.  War  has  been  made 
more  terrible  by  such  instruments  of  destruction  as 
torpedoes,  rifled  firearms,  machine  guns,  smokeless 
powder,  lyddite  and  melinite. 

So  much  for   a   single    century's   achievements 
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in  floienoe.  They  outnumber  the  great  iuveutions 
of  all  the  preyiooB  centuries  within  historic  times. 
The  same  may  be  said  of  some  other  triumphs  of 
the  past  century^— notably  of  Music.  No  less  has 
been  accomplished  in  some  other  arts.  The  great 
masterpieces  in  punting  of  the  late  Middle  Ages  and 
the  Benaissance  have  been  rivalled  in  this  century 
by  the  artists  of  France,  England  and  other  modem 
schools. 

Unlike  Music  and  the  Fine  Arts,  the  march  of 
Modem  Literature  has  been  along  national  lines.  It 
was  a  far  cry  from  Haydn  to  Wagner,  or  from  David 
to  Millet,  yet  it  seems  no  further  than  the  intervals 
of  intellect  that  lie  between  Keats  and  Kipling, 
Elant  and  Nietzsche,  Schiller  and  Sudermann, 
Pushkin  and  Tolstoi,  Alfieri  and  Annunzio,  or 
Chateaubriand  and  Zola. 

The  years  between  the  men  representing  these 
two  extremes  of  various  literary  developments  are 
filled  with  illustrious  names.  Well  could  Browning 
sing: 

*'And  did  you  onoe  see  SheUey  plain, 
And  did  he  stop  and  apeak  to  jou. 
And  did  you  speak  to  him  again  ? 
How  strange  it  seemSy  and  newl*' 

What  is  true  oi  the  Letters  and  Art  is  true  of 
almost  every  other  phase  of  human  attainment  in 
the  Nineteenth  Century.  Since  Napoleon,  Nelson, 
Pitt  and  Wellington,  down  to  Garibaldi,  Cavour, 
Kossuth,  Bismarck,  Moltke,  Gladstone  and  Krue- 
ger,  there  has  been  a  constant  succession  of  famous 
captains,  sailors,  statesmen,  philosophers,  inventors 
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and  other  greai  men,  whose  biographies  alone  ironld 
fill  many  more  yolumes  than  this  history. 

It  is  the  pride  of  Americans  that  their  hemisphere 
has  contributed  its  share,  and  oyer,  to  the  snm-total 
accomplished  by  the  world  since  the  death  of  Wash- 
ington. Id  the  roll-call  of  the  great  men  of  this  age 
few  names  stand  forth  more  brightly  than  those  of 
Jefferson,  Bolivar,  Lincoln,  Grant,  Farragut  and 
Lee,  or  those  of  Fulton,  Ericsson,  Morse,  Edison, 
Diaz  and  Dewey. 

Considerations  sach  as  these  have  entered  largely 
into  the  preparation  of  this  work.  To  them  mast 
be  ascribed  the  apparent  preponderance  given  to 
the  part  played  by  America  in  the  history  of  the 
world  daring  the  Nineteenth  Gentary.  When  a 
similar  work  was  undertaken  by  Gervinos,  the 
great  German  historian,  he  laid  the  responsibility 
for  modem  statecraft  and  ideals  of  government  at 
the  feet  of  America.  Had  he  lived  to  complete  his 
work,  his  pen  might  have  traced  the  great  story 
of  the  rise  of  nations  during  the  last  fifty  years. 
Since  the  great  civil  war,  which  established  the 
union  of  the  North  American  States,  the  world  has 
seen  the  rise  of  a  national  Italy,  Japan,  Germany 
and  the  Slavic  States,  and  of  colonial  empires,  like 
those  of  India,  Australia  and  Africa.  The  attempt 
of  the  small  Boer  Republic  to  start  a  similar  national 
movement  in  South  Africa  could  not  have  failed  to 
impress  an  observer  like  Gervinus  as  but  another 
inevitable  symptom  of  the  times.  He  it  was,  too, 
who  predicted  the  opening  of  the  Far  East  as  a  re- 
sult of  these  modem  tendencies. 
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The  Empire  of  Japan,  since  it  faced  about  to 
adopt  the  latest  benefits  of  Western  civilization,  has 
indeed  become  the  Land  of  the  Bising  Sun.  Of  her 
eastern  neighbors  across  the  China  Sea,  on  the  other 
hand,  Matthew  Arnold's  lines  on  the  Alexandrian 
conquest  still  hold  true: 

"The  brooding  East  with  awe  beheld 
Her  impious  younger  world. 
The  Romau  tempest  swell 'd  and  swell'd. 
And  on  her  head  was  hurlM. 

*The  East  bow*d  low  before  the  blast 
In  patient,  deep  disdam; 
She  let  the  legions  thunder  past. 
And  plunged  in  thought  again.'' 

Matthew  Arnold*s  as  well  as  Gervinus'  predic- 
tion, strangely  enough,  has  been  fulfilled  at  the 
yery  close  of  the  Nineteenth  Century.  Now  that 
the  century  has  ended,  the  eyes  of  men  have 
tamed  from  the  new  world  in  America  to  a  newer 
world  in  ancient  China, 

Edwin  Emerson,  Jb. 

Mwf  York,  LwMiber,  1900. 
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HISTORY  OF  THE   NINETEENTH   CENTURY 

BT  GBORG  GOTTPRIBD  GBRVIMUS 


THE  HISTORY  of  the  European  States  dur- 
ing  the  Christian  Era  forms  as  inseparable  a 
whole  as  that  of  the  Oreek  Peninsula  and 
its  colonies  in  Antiquity.     In  both  eras  the  samesv>niisor 

^       •'  Law  and 

forms  of  law  and  order  are  revealed  in  their  course  ^J^tSJii 
of  inner  development.  These  laws  are  the  sameSSiq^ 
which  repeat  themselves  at  large  in  the  history  of 
the  entire  human  race.  From  the  despotism  of  the 
Orient  to  the  aristocratic  States  of  Antiquity  and 
the  Middle  Ages,  founded  on  slavery  and  serfdom, 
and  from  them  to  the  policy  of  the  Western  States 
BtiH  in  development,  there  is  a  regular  progress 

>  This  famoos  esaay  was  written  as  an  iotroduction  to  Genrinoa's 
prajeatad  hlatovy  of  tlie  Hlneteenth  Oentary.  He  was  then  a  pro- 
JaBor«f  Idatoty  «fc  Haidelbeig;  Aa  soon  as  the  pamphlet  appeared, 
in  1853,  Qerrinus  was  placed  on  trial  for  high  treason.  He  declined 
to  plead  in  his  own  behalf.  In  behalf  of  his  work  he  declared  in 
eonrt:  *The  ehuge,  though  it  appeani  directed  against  me,  is  in  fMi 
fln  aeonaarten  «gainat  Pnnridsnoe^  or  let  na  aaj  History,  whioh  can- 
not  be  condemned.** — Gervinns  was  convicted  and  sentenced  to  four 
nonths  In  prison  and  his  work  was  bnmed.  The  **Introductloiif' 
jfwriialaly  laaoaae  a  daaac  In  Qennaay  and  thronghoBt  Sorope. 
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gj5«2^  ^'  intellectual  and  civil  freedom — first  from  one  to 
libertj     ^1^^  qI  ^)^q  f^^^  m^^  bom  them  to  all.    But  where 

States  haye  completed  their  cycle  of  existence  one 
may  again  observe  from  the  height  of  their  develop- 
ment a  corresponding  decline  of  culture,  of  freedom 
and  power,  from  the  many  to  the  few,  and  from 
them  to  one  alone. 

It  is  this  law  which  is  found  in  every  part  of  his- 
tory,  in  every  mature  independent  State,  likewise 
in  the  group  of  States  mentioned  above.  England, 
notably  in  its  later  development,  has  given  the  pat* 
tern  of  a  mixed  constitution.  William  Pitt,  one  of 
England's  greatest  statesmen,  found  the  chief  value 
of  the  unwritten  constitution  in  its  preservation  of 
all  the  different  forms  of  government — monarchy, 
aristocracy  and  democracy — while  avoiding  the  evils 
of  each. 
onfiSu?*'  Those  advanced  views  on  policy  and  religion, 
tutioos  ^hich  some  intuitive  and  prophetic  minds  held 
in  Germany  at  the  beginning  of  the  Beformation, 
were  not  really  realized  until  the  establishment  of 
the  American  Constitution.  Certain  changes  had 
been  effected  in  the  English  Constitution  which 
led  to  a  similar  end,  but  in  a  different  way — that 
of  realizing  existing  circumstances  and  gaining  all 
from  them.  Both  in  England  and  America  popular 
government  worked  well — ^the  fortune,  power  and 
freedom  of  each  competing  for  a  prize  which  con- 
sisted  in  the  glory  of  their  own  constitution. 
ThoBneUah  The  growth  of  the  English  Constitution  was  not 
^^^  the  outcome  of  a  regular  system.  But  those  who 
filled  out  the  inefficiencies  knew  how  to  do  the  work 
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The  old 


in  Biieh  a  way  aa  to  fariag  their  own  viewa  mta  evi- 
deaee,  and  yet  to  remain  in  liarmony  with  thaiff 
predeoesBors.  It  took  cmitanes  to  build  ap  aaoli 
a  coBslitationi  but  every  period  ooatribuled  its  beel 
laalenal  aad  labor. 

No  modem  State  has  paaeed  through  snoh  a  nor^ 
Bial  hiakHry  as  England — ^the  different  phaseaof  State 
development  have  nowhece  eke  been  so  olearly 
defined.    The  old  Teutonic  oonstitutioai  under  thoTe^to^ 

Constitli" 

patciarohal  monarchy  appears  nowhere  so  fully  de-  ^^^ 
yeloped  as  with  the  AnglO'Saxons;  and  no  raoe  has 
left  sueh  treasures  of  law  booka  and  Uteratuie  of  its 
first  period  of  State  formation.  The  feudal  system 
was  nowhere  so  finished  and  perf eet  from  its  begin* 
mngf  nor  so  strong  and  lastiag  for  such  a  period 
of  time,  as  in  Normanic  England;  no  other  aris- 
tocracy has  shown  itself  as  capable  as  the  English.. 
Boyal  despotism  has  nowhere  else  used  its  powers, 
both  at  home  and  abroad,  with  so  much  benevo- 
lence,  nor  shown  itself  so  reluctant  to  use  its  pre- 
rogatiyes  as  in  England.    In  no  other  country  than  ^d  ^S^ 

Nobility 

England,  in  fine,  have  the  people  so  strengthened 
the  State  with  their  individual  force  and  also  gained 
so  much  political  influence.  Thus,  when  the  eon- 
stitution  was  to  be  amended  in  1688,  no  one  could 
be  found  to  suggest  even  a  curtailment  or  an  omis- 
8IOA  of  the  eziatang  elements  of  State — ^1  having 
proved  their  utility.  The  people  were  not  envious 
of  the  large  estates  of  the  nolnlity  which  the  repub* 
Uo  wanted  to  divide  by  an  Agrarian  law.  They  felt 
aeenra  in  their  industry,  to  the  laige  development 
of  which  they  had  been  driven  by  the  fact  that 
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the  land  was  almost  exclasively  in  the  hands  of  the 
nobles.  And  again  the  nobility  willingly  granted 
to  the  people  a  share  in  their  privileges. '  The  State 
fostered  their  industries  as  well  as  their  increasing 
power  in  the  lower  House  of  Parliament^  They 
knew  then  how  indispensable  taxes  and  credit  were 
to  the  State.  In  their  leisure,  and  knowledge  of 
State  affairs,  the  great  nobles  felt  secure  of  their 
influence.  The  two  classes  were  not  separated  by 
the  advantages  or  disadvantages  of  birth,  but  were 
united  by  family  ties;  their  interests  were  not 
politically  opposed,  but  each  formed  a  body  of  men 
divided  only  by  the  natural  differences  of  political 
purpose  for  which  they  were  formed.  Both  classes 
agreed  in  the  expedient  of  a  monarchical  head  over 
three  united  states,  at  that  time  without  a  common 
uoS?on  legislation.  Accordingly  they  retained  the  mon- 
iJSi5*^°"  archy,  restricting  only  some  of  the  royal  privileges. 
The  monarchy  in  return  received  the  throne  from 
Parliament,  and  thereby  renounced  its  claim  to  di- 
vine origin.  Therewith  fell  all  royal  claims  to 
special  rights  above  the  rights  of  others.  The  po- 
sition of  the  King,  Lords  and  People  rather  rested 
on  the  basis  of  an  acquired  and  acknowledged  right, 
and  each  saw  in  the  right  of  others  a  confirmation 
of  their  own.  In  this  they  remained  faithful  to  the 
character  of  those  times  when  revolutions  were  only 
undertaken  in  defence  of  those  that  were  wronged — 
or  to  restore  ancient  rights.  The  well-balanced  in- 
fluences of  these  powers  of  the  State,  the  manly  and 
political  character  of  those  in  administration,  de- 
pended upon  the  equality  of  their  rights.     Their 
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diffexent  oallings  acted  as  a  safeguard  against  politi* 
cal  degeneration,  which,  according  to  Aristotle,  is 
produced  by  appropriating  the  offices  of  State 
to  serve  individual  purposes  on  the  narrow  ideas 
of  rank. 

It  is  in  this  mixed  constitution  that  the  di£Eerent 
classes  of  the  people  appear  side  by  side,  each  pos- 
sessed  of  peculiar  privileges;  while  the  elements 
are  so  thoroughly  blended  tl^at  History  stands  up 
and  points  to  the  English  Commonwealth  as  her^^^^ 
masterpiece.  It  is  the  constitutional  form  of  the 
State  in  its  most  perfect  and  natural  development — 
where  the  constitution  has  continued  through  all 
ages,  where  no  essential  has  been  lost  in  the  material 
of  its  history,  where  the  old  customs  by  a  wonderful 
adjustment  have  been  adapted  to  the  wants  of  the 
new,  while  the  experience  of  a  mature  political 
science  has  been  superadded.  Where  one  will  dis- 
cover in  it  the  perfection  of  the  old  Anglo-Saxon, 
another  will  discern  the  perfection  of  the  class 
institutions  of  the  Middle  Ages. 

The  separation  into  corporate  bodies  is  still  re- 
tained in  English  habits  of  life,  in  their  society, 
as  well  as  in  the  constitution.  The  different  classes 
and  powers  of  the  State,  with  their  respective  inter- 
ests, resemble  great  blocks  of  stone  wherewith  the 
edifice  of  the  State  is  constructed  with  extraordinary 
solidity.  It  is  hard  to  tell  which  of  the  two  gives 
the  particular  character  form  and  name.  If  we  con- 
sider the  prerogatives  of  the  government,  the  royal 
veto,  the  power  and  strength  which  it  lends  in  the 
relations  with  foreign  powers,  we  feel  as  if  the  State 
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were  monarchieal.  If  vre  view  the  Chnreh,  whicli 
with  a  royal  pope  at  its  head  endeavons  to  effect  a 
national  standard  in  matters  <^  faith,  as  Gatholieism 
endeavors  to  effect  general  conforauty,  we  stumble 
on  the  theocratic  element.  If  we  survey  the  whole 
pablic  spirit,  the  conservatiTe  natare  of  its  poliey, 
the  character  of  those  to  whom  the  administration 

cCSoDB  ^  intrusted,  the  privileges,  customs  and  habilB  of 
the  representatives  of  this  people,  the  Bnglish  State 
appears  essentially  aristocratic.  If  we  reflect  that 
the  consent  of  the  people  is  required  for  their  own 
taxation,  the  chief  influenoe  seems  to  reside  in  the 
community  at  iai^e.  So,  too,  if  we  still  further 
examine  the  institutions  and  relations  of  society 
in  detail — ^the  activity  and  independence  of  private 
life,  the  daoentraliaation  of  the  administration,  the 
self-government  of  the  people,  the  absence  of  bu- 
reauoraey,  the  entire  freedom  of  person  and  prop- 
erty, the  system  of  the  land  defences,  the  rights  of 
meeting  and  oi  the  press,  everything  seems  to  be 
democratic.  It  is  likewise  pure  demoeraey  that  the 
chief  power  should  reside  in  the  Commons,  and 
that  the  people  by  controlling  the  crown  through 

Democ-     its  Parliament  should  assert  its  own  sovereigntv. 

racy  t»  ^ 

Monarchy  Yet  uo  pooplc  spcak  loss  of  their  sovereign  power 
than  the  English,  or  have  a  more  genuine  loyalty 
for  th^r  monarchy.  No  State  dq>eiids  more  npon 
tile  traditions  of  the  past  and  no  people  insist  more 
on  aristocratic  conservatism.  It  is  the  Bnglishm&n's 
boast  that  his  constitution  is  open  to  all  progress, 
and  is  plastic  to  the  inflnenoe  of  every  great  idea, 
•every  experienoe  and  every  demand  oC  necessity. 
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No  one  is  more  jealoos  than  the  Ifinglishman 
of  the  safety  of  bis  person  and  property  from  the 
nsuipations  of  the  State;  yet  there  is  no  State 
of  modem  times  constructed  more  on  the  model 
of  antiquity,  where  the  individual  lived  for  the 
State,  and  sacrificed  to  it  his  personal  will  and 
private  interests.  This  gives  an  exclusive  i^arrow  g^^j^^ 
self 'interest  and  strictly  national  character  to  the*^ 
English  nation.  Still,  no  people  have  proved  them- 
selves more  capable  of  showing  regard  and  forbear- 
ance toward  foreign  nations,  even  in  their  defeat. 
These  reconciled  contradictions,  this  varied  unity 
and  continued  harmony  resulting  from  the  happy 
mixture  in  the  character  of  the  people  and  the  ex- 
ternal State  institutions  are  the  actual  worth  andsHeooeof 
merit  of  the  English  State  policy,  the  source  of  its  stttnfeioDs 
power  and  the  pledge  of  its  freedom.  This  com- 
pound nature  is  also  the  reason  why  it  is  theoreti- 
cally difficult  to  comprehend  and  to  do  justice  to 
this  State  and  its  institutions,  and  why,  practically, 
it  has  remained  without  a  true  counterpart  in  spite 
of  many  copies. 

This  constitution,  in  truth,  is  not  fit  to  be  a 
formula  for  any  other  State.  It  may  only  serve  as 
a  model  to  a  people  of  equally  strong  patriotic 
feeling,  and  desirous  of  making  the  same  use  of 
old  and  new  institutions,  a  people  capable  of  form- 
ing a  constitution  that  would  be  in  its  nature  and 
attributes  the  same,  equal  in  worth  to  the  English, 
yet  most  unlike  it  in  form. 

The  English  democracy  in  the  time  of  the  first 
Stoarts  had  already  begun  to  turn  their  attention 
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'  toward  emigration.  They  hoped  that  on  ihe  free 
Boil  of  America,  unperplezed  by  monarofaical  and 
firiBtocratio  privileges,  habits  and  power,  they  might 
raise  the  edifice  of  a  new  State  and  a  new  Ohon^h 

SSJ^^in  their  own  simple  style.  Shortly  after  the  time 
when  Spain  had  lost  her  influence  in  Europe  by  her 
suceessiye  defeats  in  the  wars  with  €tennany,  the 
Netherlands,  and  England,  a  Teutonic  element  set- 
lied  in  the  north  of  Spanish- America  imbued  with 
the  desire  not  to  permit  Spain  and  the  Catholic 
Church  to  rule  absolutely  in  the  New  World. 
Nowhere  else  were  the  habits  and  character  of 
Teutonic  and  Romanic  culture  in  more  striking 
contrast  than  in  the  drama  of  the  new  life  which 
unfolded  itself  here. 

In  the  vast  tracts  of  the  Spanish  and  Portuguese 
colonies  the  old  spirit  of  the  Middle  Ages  was  ex- 
pressed in  all  its  original  barbarity  and  its  degra- 

G^ii<^  dation  of  mankind.  Spanish  despotism  with  the 
narrow  spirit  of  rts  religion  was  here  transplanted — 
a  ready-made  hierarchy  with  all  its  external  pomp 
and  inward  crudeness,  and  in  its  train  a  feudal  aris- 
tocracy bent  on  conquest,  covetous  and  inhuman. 
There  mercantile  industry  and  mental  activity  were 
excluded,  while  conformity  in  Church  and  State, 
tmder  which  both  Indian  and  negro  suffered,  spvead 
over  this  part  of  the  New  World.  The  reverse  took 
place  in  the  north.  Since  the  beginning  of  the 
Seventeenth  Century  people  of  the  Teutonic  faces, 
chiefly  Germans,  Dutch,  Swedes,  and  Englirii,  the 
latter  of  the  Saxon  blood,  gathered  here.  They 
were  for  the  most  part  Protestants  of  the  clearest 
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dye,  notably  PoritanB  and  Qaakers.  No  viceroy 
with  monarchical  institutioDB  was  admitted  here. 
On  the  contrary  a  true  republican  spirit  prevailed 
among  the  colonists,  and  not  only  among  those  who  ,^^  jiew 
had  emigrated  without  royal  consent,  but  even  with  ^^^^ 
those  who  came  provided  with  charters  and  accom- 
panied by  governors.  The  hierarchy  never  reached 
here,  the  English  noble  and  the  Flemish  patrician 
only  made  feeble  and  short-lived  attempts  to  trans- 
plant  their  institutions.  The  feudal  usages  and  all 
the  habits  of  the  Middle  Ages  were  behind  them 
— the  New  Era  with  its  intellectual  growth,  with  its 
commercial  industry,  and  with  its  equality  of  rights 
had  sprung  into  being.  The  slow  natural  process  of 
development  into  a  national  life  lasting  centuries 
was  a  matter  of  a  few  years  here.  Its  independence 
permitted  commerce  closely  to  follow  the  primeval 
occupations — Shunting,  fishing  and  farming. 

The  emigrants  had  the  close  and  exclusive 
spirit  of  Teutonic  reserve  which  forbade  them  to 
form  connections  with  the  Indians,  whom  they  re- 
garded as  being  incapable  of  accepting  humanity.  ^^^^^  ^ 
Withal  they  were  conscientious  enough  to  purchase  **"*** 
the  land  fit  for  their  uses  from  the  natives,  instead 
of  taking  possession  of  the  country  as  a  grant  from 
the  Pope.  In  contrast  to  the  conformity  of  the  one 
dominion  of  Spanish-America,  a  varied  world  com- 
posed of  numerous  petty  States  grew  up  here,  and 
its  diversity  was  a  singularly  apt  expression  of  the 
conditions  of  the  south  and  the  north  before  the 
emigration  from  Europe. 

The  Spaniards,  coming  from   vast  domains   at 
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home,  fmmd  great  Indian  States  ahreadj  established 
in  Ifezioo  and  Percu  It  was  therefore  absolutdlj 
aeoessary  to  oyerthrow  these  with  an  extensive 
eolonial  State  in  order  to  assert  their  authority. 

The  English  in  the  north,  who  had  come  few  in 
nnmbers  and  wide  apart  in  time,  found  petty  tribes 
of  Indians  scattered  over  the  country — unconnected, 
weak  in  numbers  and  in  power.  The  colonists  were 
therefore  quite  free  to  follow  their  Teutonic  bent, 
p^^lg^^  living  apart  in  small  varied  communities.  Thus 
Massachusetts  became  a  theocracy  on  the  pattern 
of  Geneva;  Maryland  a  feudal  princedom;  Oarolina 
a  realm  of  eight  lordships  with  a  landed  aristocracy; 
Virginia  an  English  province  with  high-church  in- 
stitutions; Bhode  Island  and  Connecticut  democra- 
eies;  Pennsylvania  a  cosmopolitan  Quaker  republic, 
which  in  its  commencement  opened  an  asylum  to  the 
world ;  and  New  Amsterdam  a  Flemish  town  with  a 
well-ordered  patrician  municipality.  In  their  gen- 
English  ^&1  development  the  States  followed  England.  Un- 
den<7  observed  in  the  beginning  they  formed  their  consti- 
tutions freely  according  to  their  demands.  During 
the  era  of  the  English  Oommonwealth  the  spirit  of 
democracy  planted  itself  securely.  Under  the  Res- 
toration it  suffered  much  injury  and  danger  to  self- 
government  and  property,  with  charters  and  privi- 
leges. After  1688  each  separate  State  returned  to 
its  previous  institutions.  Throughout  all  these  first 
varying  fortunes  of  the  colonies  it  may  be  remarked 
that  freedom  of  action  and  democratic  develi^ment 
continued  to  prosper.  This  can  only  be  attributed 
to  one  cause — that  those  institutions  which  hinder 
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the  progren  of  <he  Btate  and  Ohunsh,  tfaBO  hiemrofaj 
and  tbe  aristooiacyy  £d  not  reaoh  them  from  Enropa. 
Thej  pnnpeied  ezaotly  in  piopoartion  as  the  one  re- 
maining engine  d  eppEeaBkm — ^Monaxefay — loond  no 
oocaaion  or  opp<Mrtanity  to  assert  itralf .  That  the 
republican  qnrit  of  the  oolonists  wonld  rebel  against  Demo, 
an  J  free  exercise  of  Monarchy,  when  they  realized  ^p^^ 
its  inability  to  interfere  with  independence,  was  al- 
ready prophesied  by  certain  wise  men  at  the  begin- 
ning of  the  S^hteenth  Oentnry.  The  principles  of 
the  first  emigrants,  their  customs  and  straggles,  had 
for  the  first  time  firmly  established  democracy.  The 
Puritans  had  fled  from  the  tyranny  of  Church  and 
State  in  Europe,  impelled  by  principle.  They  came 
to  America  determined  not  to  allow  the  home  gov- 
ernment to  lay  claim  to  the  possessions  they  had 
paid  for.  They  came,  after  the  example  of  the 
Greek  colonies,  to  maintain  free  and  general  inter* 
course  with  tiie  mother  country,  but  resolyed  to 
oppose  every  interference  in  their  government  and 
their  religion.  They  resented  any  attempt  at  legis- 
lation by  a  distant  Parliament  to  which  they  could 
send  no  repiesentatives.  In  1646  Mafisachusetts  re- 
garded her  relations  with  England  in  the  same  light 
as  the  Hanseatic  towns  did  theirs  to  the  German 
empire,  and  this  fundamental  principle  of  indepen-  Growth  or 
denoe  tncreased  more  and  more  with  the  numbers  denoe 
and  power  of  the  colonists.  The  same  spirit  of  de- 
mocracy, which  grew  so  rapidly  in  the  State,  entered 
also  into  the  affairs  of  the  Church,  where,  however, 
it  moved  dowly  and  not  without  hindrances.  Neces- 
oty  decided  the  former  case,  but  the  latter  depended 
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entirely  on  their  education  and  culture.  In  some 
few  States,  such  as  Carolina,  New  York,  and  Mary- 
land under  the  philanthropic  Lord  Baltimore,  all  re- 
ligions were  tolerated  from  the  beginning,  although 
equal  privileges  were  not  granted.  Virginia  still 
required  conformity  to  the  High  Church;  even 
amid  the  Puritans  of  Massachusetts  CaMnistic  in- 
tolerance excluded  every  other  creed  from  the  State 
and  persecuted  the  Baptists  and  Quakers  by  exile 

Mce®*^  and  execution.  Boger  Williams,  in  accordance  with 
this  principle,  urged  liberty  of  conscience  in  Massa- 
chusetts and  a  separation  of  Church  from  State  mat- 
ters. But  he  was  obliged  to  flee,  and  in  1686  he 
founded  a  small  new  society  in  Bhode  Island  on 
the  principles  of  entire  liberty  of  conscience  and  the 
uncontrolled  power  of  the  majority  in  civil  rights. 
This  also  became  the  constitution  of  Connecticut. 
Principles  and  theories  of  political  and  ecclesiastical 
freedom  were  here  brought  into  practice  in  the  gov- 
ernment of  a  small  community  before  they  were 
taught  in  the  schools  of  philosophy  in  Europe. 
It  was  prophesied  that  the  democratic  attempts  to 
obtain  universal  suffrage,  a  general  elective  fran- 

ReiigiouB    chise,  annual  elections,  entire  religious  freedom  and 

Tolerance  '  ° 

tiie  Miltonic  right  of  schism  would  be  of  but  short 
duration.  But  these  institutions  have  not  only  main- 
tained themselves  here,  but  have  spread  from  these 
smallest  of  States  over  the  whole  Union.  They  su- 
perseded the  aristocratic  commencement  of  Carolina 
and  patrician  New  York,  the  high  church  of  Vir- 
ginia, the  theocracy  of  Massachusetts  and  the  mon- 
archy  throughout  America.    They  have  given  laws 
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to  a  eoDtment,  and,  dreaded  for  their  moral  infla* 
enoe,  they  stand  in  the  baokgroond  of  erery  demo* 
enlic  straggle  of  Europe. 

The  pordy  Sazon^  pnrely  democzatic  oonstitation^^>^ 
of  the  United  States  stands  in  direct  antithesis  to ''^^^^^'''' 
the  Normanio«Saxon  constitution  of  England.  The 
Pnzitans  when  they  emigrated  brought  with  them 
ideas,  moro  or  less  dearly  defined,  of  the  edifice  of 
their  constitutiony  and  carried  them  into  practice 
without  hindrances.  The  last  completion  after  the 
Declaration  of  Independence  was  only  the  fulfilment 
of  the  firsi  thought.  Ko  antiquity,  no  tradition,  no 
history  or  experience  devised  a  plan  for  them  or  fet- 
tered them  to  existing  materials.  Aristocracy  and 
hierarchy  were  left  behind  in  Europe;  the  royal  and 
parliamentary  government  of  England  was  rejected. 
Ck>mnioQ*sense  and  the  natural  instincts  of  the  sim- 
plest consequence  led  here  to  the  completion  of  a 
new  edifice  in  a  rising  State,  apart  from  all  existing 
State  organizations.  They  ventured,  though  with 
admiraUe  prudence,  on  the  great  trial  of  extending 
it  over  an  immense  region,  in  spite  of  the  prophecies 
which,  in  their  small  beginnings,  promised  them 
only  a  temporary  soocess.  It  was  not  a  question  New  worid 
here  how  different  classes  m^t  be  brought  into 
relationship  with  one  another,  and  how  all  might 
enjoy  equal  rights.  In  the  first  outbreak  of  the 
Bevcdutioo,  the  Ametioans  appealed  to  their  char- 
ten  and  self -oreated  institutioais  and  endeavored  to 
defend  them  as  conceded  rights,  but,  at  the  separa- 
tbn,  Umj  ceased  to  look  for  justification  for  their 
rdddlion.    Had  they  still  urged  their  claim  to  ex- 
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iflting  relations,  thej  would  have  had  to  begin  by 
acknowledgment  of  their  chief  relation  to  the  mother 
country,  which  they  were  on  the  point  of  exchang- 
ing for  independence.  They  scorned,  therefore,  to 
demand  rights  and  freedom  which  they  claimed 
natural  and  universal,  and  thus  acted  as  much  in 
conformity  with  the  earliest  principles  of  Protes- 
tantism as  with  those  of  the  latest  theories,  which 
France  had  sent  into  the  world  a  short  time  before 
the  rebellion  of  the  colonies.    The  American  Bill 

B^hte^**'  of  Bights  in  1776  began  with  an  acknowledgment 
of  the  natural  rights  of  man,  of  which  no  form  of 
government  can  deprive  him,  of  his  freedom  and 
independence,  his  claim  to  the  enjoyment  of  life 
and  liberty,  of  the  means  for  the  acquisition  of 
property  and  wealth,  and  for  the  attainment  of  for- 
tune and  safety.  The  people  were  entitled  to  change 
or  depose  any  government  which  denied  these  uni- 
versal rights  to  man,  by  which  clause  they  justified 
the  separation.  By  the  introduction  of  universal  suf- 
frage they  pronounced  the  great  democratic  maxim 
that  the  government  is  the  legal  expression  of  the 
people's  will.    This  did  not  produce  a  mixed  consti- 

^l^Ss^  tution  composed  of  several  parts  united  into  one,  as 
in  England,  but  a  single  symmetrical  State-union  of 
the  utmost  simplicity.  It  is  not  the  skilful  adminis- 
tration of  the  many  difEerent  elements  which  is  the 
boast  of  the  American  constitution,  but  the  perfect 
fulfilment  of  a  logical  sequence,  deduced  from  one 
gingle  principle— freedom,  or  the  right  to  obey  only 
ihe  law,  and  equality — ^the  duty  of  one  and  all  to 
obey  the  same  law.    There  was,  therefore,  no  neces- 
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nty  to  lerel  nmls,  powet ,  preteraiona,  inflaenoe  or 
prralBgoBy.  as  lbBf»  only  existed  one:  sooiety  and 
one  chw  Ifont  which  all  poErtienlar  rights  and 
printagea  were  abolished.  Power,  whkh,  in  the 
hands  of  the  few,  has  often  led  to  aibitiaEy  role, 
and,  in  the  hands  of  the  many,  to  priTileges^ 
was  equally  distriboted  as  the  right  of  all.  Onagj^^<^ 
light  iDsores  one  oommon  practice.  The  rich 
adopted  the  tone  of  the  middle  olass,  to  which 
the  poor  aspised,  and  isom,  whose  enstoms  and  for 
whose  eonyenience  the  law  was  actually  made.  Old 
and  new  institntions  had  not  here  to  be  reconciled 
witk  one  another  in  the  spirit  of  progreaaion  or  con« 
aar?«tiBm.  Bv«rythiag  in  this  State  ol  the  Fatare 
is  new;.  CTerything  is  already  in  progress  and  built 
upon  ianovations.  The  picture  of  an  ancient  inoor» 
poiKted  State^  o£  a  strict,  exclnsire  nationality,  is 
not  presented  to  us,  but  a  society  originating  from 
all  parts  of  tiie  wofid,  with  the  greatest  adaptability 
of  government,  of  a  cosmopolitan  nature. 

Tiie  North  American  fiepnblic  is  not  one  great 
nation,  but  a  fedend  union,  in  which  each  separata 
State  striv^es  to  obtain  tiie  sovereign  power,  while 
within  tibiem  again  individuals  claim  the  utmost 
independence  of  the  government.  The  feeling  of[^uti^ 
individuaHty,  tiie  ohacaoteristic  feature  of  modem  ^^^^^ 
times  and  of  Protestantism,  has  here  matnlained  its 
lights.  The  State  exists  more  for  the  individual 
than  the  individual  for  the  State.  The  institations 
<rf  &a  aiafte  are  in  the  service  of  paosonal  fiberty. 
^Qie  fneedom  of  man  is  mare  important  than  his 
duties  as  citizen.     The  vridest  fidd  upon  whioh  tiw 
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claims  of  man  and  the  claims  of  the  State  have 
contended,  and  yet  always  contend — ^the  Church — is 
here  entirely  withdrawn  from  the  State,  and  noth- 
ing remains  as  a  ground  on  which  to  legislate,  and 
concerning  which  the  government  and  the  indirid- 
ual  can  dispute,  but  general  principles.     The  pano- 

1^^  rama  of  a  new  State,  such  as  had  never  existed  be- 
fore, lies  now  unrolled  before  us  after  an  interval 
of  one  hundred  years. 

This  new  State,  by  its  astonishing  achievements 
in  fortune  and  power,  has  suddenly  surpassed  all 
others,  and  the  boldest  political  ventures  have  suc- 
ceeded, in  spite  of  all  sceptics.  The  government  of 
the  people,  even  when  scattered  over  immeasurable 
tracts  of  country,  has  shown  itself  to  be  compatible 
with  order  and  prosperity.  An  apparently  impro- 
vised constitution  is  adapted  to  the  maintenance  of 
old,  confirmed  usages.  The  free  exercise  of  religion 
goes  with  piety;  the  reverse  of  military  pretensions 
with  a  warlike  spirit.  An  ever-increasing  popula- 
tion brought  together  by  haphazard  appears  imbued 
with  patriotism  rooted  in  freedom.  The  general 
government  is  administered  by  officials  and  repre- 
sentatives, often  chosen  from  the  poorest  classes, 
with  comparative  economy  and  thrift.  The  result- 
ing prosperity,  combined  with  the  simplicity  of  the 
constitution,  which  is  clear  to  the  plainest  under- 
standing, has  made  a  model  of  both  State  and  Con- 
stitution which  the  discontented  and  lovers  of  free- 

a^e  Groed  dom  of  all  nations  strive  to  emulate.    The  American 

of  Liberal- 

^^  Declaration  of  Independence  in  1776  has  become 
the  creed  of  the  liberalism  of  the  world. 
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After  a  compromise  constitation  had  been  estab- 
liahed  in  England,  and  when  the  Declaration  of  In- 
dependence by  the  American  colonies  had  been  fol- 
lowed by  a  purely  republican  constitution  in  the 
United  States,  both  began  to  exercise  an  influence 
across  the  sea  upon  the  European  continent  and  to 
react  upon  the  Bomanic  races.  At  the  very  period  §5JjiJ  °^ 
when  the  English  colonies  prepared  for  separation, 
however,  some  new  tendencies  appeared  in  history, 
which  interrupted,  magnified  and  involved  the  hith- 
erto simple  course  of  ajSairs. 

Previous  to  this,  war  and  peace  both  had  been 
largely  a  result  of  religious  differences.  Even  when 
the  issue  was  one  of  national  moment,  or  when  it  was 
ostensibly  a  struggle  for  power  between  hostile  States, 
religious  questions  were  still  deeply  involved  in  them. 
This  simple  relation  of  the  European  people  toward 
one  another,  this  long-lasting  cause  of  dispute  in 
history,  was  lost  in  the  wars  which  arose  after  the 
independence  of  the  English  colonies  in  America. 
The  interests  of  commerce  and  territorial  expansion 
took  the  place  of  those  of  religion  and  dictated  the  ^Sues 
laws  and  policy  of  States,  settled  the  occasions  of  war 
and  reyolutions  and  prescribed  the  articles  of  am- 
nesties and  treaties  of  peace.  Religion  likewise  no 
longer  lay  at  the  root  of  the  political  struggles  in 
America,  but  commercial  and  international  prin* 
eiples,  which  were  largely  borrowed  from  abstract 
philosophical  theories.  They  proclaimed  the  ad- 
vent of  a  new  agent  in  politics,  the  influence  of 
Science  and  Literature. 

This  altered  position  of  nations,  these  new  and 
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potent  foroea  bt  the  hictory  of  th^  world,  are  tbe 
firat  fligns  tkat  the  bitter  hoeliKty  oaused  by  lelig- 
ions  difiereocee  and  the  polhleal  princqslM  which 
had  ezolmively  belonged  to  either  diyiaion  of  the 
great  Enropeaa  people,  had  lost  their  power*  The 
immediate  conseqiieiuse  waa,  that  as  soon  aa  the  ia- 
dependence  of  Amerioa  waa  eatablished,  the  great 

^1^^^  movement  for  freedom  paaaed  from  there  over  to 
^"^         France  and  tore  down  religions  ingotry  and  deapol* 
iam  in  the  greatoat  of  Bomance  racea. 

During  Spain's  encounter  with  theTeatonio  laoea, 
the  claah  of  Oatholiciam  with  Proteatantiam,  France 
had  f onnd  herself,  if  not  exactly  in  a  central  poei- 
tion,  in  a  snapended  state  of  balance  between  the 
diverging  tendencies  which  led  to  the  hostility  of 
the  north  and  south.  It  seemed  as  if  it  were  her 
vocation  to  prevent  a  lasting  superiority  of  either 
party,  just  as  if  the  Tentonie  and  Gallie-Boman 
elements  of  the  race  had  alternately  fought  for  it. 

^^^'  France  felt  the  necessity  to  repress  the  overgrown 
poww  of  Spain,  even  if  it  had  to  be  in  league 
with  Protestant  States;  bnt  as  soon  as  England 
grew  to  be  a  dangerona  neighbor  by  this  allianee, 
Franoe  consuiered  herself  bound  to  return  to  her 
connection  with  the  Gatholic  powers.  When 
Charles  V.  drove  the  French  out  at  Italy,  the 
House  of  Yalois  united  mth  Landgravea  Philip 
and  Maurice  of  Saxony  against  Spain.  In  the 
Sixteenth  Century,  France  joined  Spain  in  an  al* 
hance  against  England,  and  three  years  later  aUied 
herself  with  England  against  Spain.  Henri  lY .  con- 
tinued to  keep  on  good  terms  with  both  the  Protes« 
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taut  and  Catholic  powers.  The  former  changes  re- 
commenced under  Bioheliett,  and  while  in  league  with 
England  against  Spain,  he  laid  schemes  with  Spain 
and  the  Pope  for  an  attack  on  England,  and  at  the 
same  time  formed  an  alliance  with  Sweden  against 
Spain  and  Austria.  By  this  shifting  policy,  France  vaouiatioo 
had  been  frequently  saved  from  Protestantism,  as 
in  the  time  of  Maurice  of  Saxony  and  the  period 
of  Gustavus  Adolphus,  when  Protestantism  gained 
so  much  ground.  But  Protestantism  was  promptly 
suppressed  by  Louis  XIV.  when  it  ceased  to  be  a 
source  of  danger  and  alarm.  To  the  cause  of  free- 
dom in  France  it  has  always  been  detrimental  for 
her  rulers  to  side  with  Spain  or  to  follow  the  lead 
of  Spanish  policy,  whereas  her  temporary  alliances 
with  England  and  Protestantism  have  proved  bene- 
ficial,  not  less  so  in  the  times  of  Henri  lY.  than  in 
those  of  Louis  Philippe.  This  perpetual  vacilla- 
tion produced  the  reverse  of  constancy  in  the  politi- 
cal and  religious  character  of  the  people  as  in  that  ufs^^ie 
of  their  government.  Throughout  the  later  history 
of  France,  the  strangest  discords  occur  in  the  princi- 
ples of  her  government,  in  the  administrative  bodies 
of  the  State,  and  in  the  different  factions  either  in  . 
politics  or  in  literature.  Absolutism  had  its  demo- 
cratic freaks,  and  Democracy  its  despotic  propenai- 
ties.  Literature  wavered  between  pagan  free-thought 
and  monkish  bigotry.  Poets  praised  republican  vir- 
tues with  a  servile  muse,  Parliaments  fluctuated  be* 
tweea  cringing  flattery  and  vulgar  uproars.  The 
clergy  preached  to-day  the  divine  right  of  princes 
and  to-morrow  the  sovereignty  of  the  people.     The 
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Jesuits  taught  democratic  principkB  in  matters  of 
State  and  despotiBm  in  those  of  dogma.    This  play 

influeooef  of  alternate  extremes  may  be  observed  in  all  the 
relations  of  France  down  to  the  present  day. 

The  prosperity  of  the  colonies  of  the  New  World 
at  the  beginning  of  the  Eighteenth  Century  caused 
a  change  in  the  condition  of  those  States  from  which 
they  had  proceeded.  Shipping  was  carried  on  far 
more  extensively  and  underwent  great  improve- 
ments. Maritime  commerce  seemed  to  promise  to 
become  more  lucrative  than  that  by  land.  The  con- 
nection of  the  two  hemispheres  multiplied  human 
wants  as  well  as  the  means  of  satisfying  them;  it 
increased  the  materials  for  industry  and  spread  its 
happy  results.  Vast  commercial  relations  were  es- 
tablished to  equalize  demand  and  supply,  superflu- 
ity and  want.  Industry  and  trade  became  sources 
of  wealth  to  the  middle  class,  and,  therefore,  a  stim- 
ulus to  individual  exertion  which  had  never  before 
existed.  They  also  became  the  sources  of  the  na- 
tion's wealth,  and,  therefore,  the  first  object  to  be 
considered  in  politics  and  government.  This  was 
New  World  aU  the  morc  the  case,  since,  by  the  altered  condition 

en  enciee  ^^  ^^^  world,  the  growth  of  the  States,  and  the  com- 
plicated relations  of  all  the  affairs  of  life,  the  re- 
sources which  formerly  had  provided  for  the  exi- 
gencies of  the  government,  such  as  crown-lands  and 
land-taxes,  sufficed  as  little  now  for  tiie  expenses 
of  the  State  as  the  feudal  military  service  for  its 
defence.  In  this  new  aspect  of  affairs  it  became  a 
question  which  nation  would  apply  its  skill  and 
Industry  to  the  greatest  advantage.    France  discov- 
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ered  this  later  than  all  her  neighbors,  and  roused 
herself,  finally,  under  Richelieu  and  Louis  XIY. 
Then  she  endeavored  to  make  amends  for  her  de- 
lay by  improvements  in  her  navy,  by  new  commer- 
cial industry  and  by  her  attempts  at  colonisation.  An  Awakl 
Two  radically  different  examples  served  to  entice  l^i^^' 
and  to  warn. 

The  policy  of  the  Spanish  Icings  had  always 
turned  to  an  aggrandizement  of  power  and  domin- 
ion, and  for  this  purpose  they  required  the  most 
unlimited  authority  and  the  disposal  of  all  the  re- 
sources of  the  State.  This  system  of  government, 
both  at  home  and  abroad,  repressed  the  ancient 
love  of  freedom  in  the  people.  Those  means  from 
which  other  nations,  in  the  altered  condition  of  the 
world,  derived  their  abiding  strength,  checked  all 
intellectual  and  commercial  activity.  The  Spanish 
settlements  were  made  in  the  spirit  of  this  despotic 
policy.  They  were  conducted  and  regulated  by  the 
government.  To  add  to  her  splendor,  Spain  took 
possession  of  enormous  tracts  of  land,  which  the 
emigration  of  a  thousand  years  could  scarcely  peo- 
ple. Grants  of  land  were  made  only  to  native 
Spaniards,  and  the  mother  country  exhausted  herTh»Ex. 

■finple  of 

population,  which  was  already  weakened  by  the  ex-  ^^^ 
pulsion  of  the  Moors  and  the  Jews.  The  settlers 
looked  for  gold,  for  rapid  gain,  for  indulgence,  not 
for  labor.  Incitement  to  all  active  energy  was  stifled. 
Spanish  commerce  declined,  as  agriculture  had  long 
ago  declined  under  the  thraldom  and  privilege  of 
class.  With  the  failure  of  home  profits,  trade  ceased 
or  passed  into  the  hands  of  strangers.     With  the 
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poverty  of  private  individuals  oame  tbe  wealoieBs  of 
the  State,  whieh  yms  required  to  grant  the  oonvoj 
a£  great  fleets  to  private  gallecMns  laden  with  gold, 
when  it  had  not  a  ship  for  the  defence  of  its  coasts. 
The  silnation  of  the  ccrionies,  the  luxuriant  world 
of  the  tropics,  which  needed  little  human  aid  for 
its  productions,  favored  the  indolent  inclinations 
^Jg^^  of  the  Southern  settler.  Religious  bigotry  impeded 
the  growth  of  home  rule  and  active  independence 
of  mind.  Even  where  it  assumed  an  appearance  of 
humanity,  it  promoted  only  the  material  advan- 
tage of  the  foreigner,  without  avoiding  the  decline 
of  morals  at  home.  Thus,  because  the  inhuman 
monopoly  of  the  importation  of  black  slaves  into 
the  Spanish  colonies  was  a  scandal  to  the  Catholic 
Ohurch,  the  trade  was  given  over  into  the  hands 
of  foreigners,  and  finally,  by  the  Assiento  of  1711, 
resigned  wholly  to  the  Euglish,  who  reaped  from  it 
an  immense  profit  both  for  their  own  commerce  and 
for  that  of  their  colonies. 

With  the  Teutonic  and  democratic  colonies  all 
this  was  reversed.  Spain  discovered  the  new  world, 
SiOTteta  ^^^  *^®  Teutonic  race  tilled  its  soil.  .  Under  them 
^^^^  everything  conduced  rather  to  the  energy  and  cul- 
ture of  each  member  of  the  State  than  to  the  acqui- 
sition of  territorial  power.  The  State  as  such  did 
little  for  the  colonization  of  America.  The  colo- 
nists took  possession  of  only  a  few  tracts  of  land  for 
their  settlements.  They  were  not  like  the  lower 
gentry  which  emigrated  from  Spain,  but  were  the 
middle  class  from  the  country  and  towns,  a  class 
wiiich  was  unknown  in  the  Bomanic  States.    Emi- 
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gBRDli  iram  id  the  world  weee  at  liberty  to  flettle 
dcnna  beaide  the  fingliehmaa.  The  greatest  profit 
fell  io  -Ae  meet  indnrtrioaB.  Bnjoymeut  wae  aoogfat 
ia  labor.  The  elimate  and  soil,  whioh  reaembled 
that  of  the  b(»ne  they  had  abandoned,  sharpened 
rather  than  blasted  their  exertions.  The  habits  of 
the  nortii,  the  vigorous  spirit  of  Protestantism,  the 
assiduity  of  the  Teatonio  races,  everything  contrib- 
uted to  favor  great  commercial  activity  at  homexewworid 
and  in  the  colonies.  From  it  arose  a  degree  of  pros-  ^  ^ 
perity  and  political  importance  in  the  middle  class 
€if  vhich  history  affords  no  previous  example. 

In  the  colonies,  the  French  Jesuits  in  Canada 
performed,  wonders  of  oonversion  and  martyrdom, 
but  tiie  planters  of  Louisiana  did  nothing  which 
oonld  be  compared  to  the  miracles  performed  by 
Anglo-Saxon  activity.  The  French  planter  never 
exhibited  the  daring  spirit  of  the  Anglo*Saxon 
pioneer,  who  penetrated  into  the  depths  of  the 
forest  and  conquered  the  wilderness  for  cultivation.  ^^ 


Unlike  the  Spaniard  in  the  South,  he  found  no  ex- 
cnse  for  indolence  in  the  relaxation  of  the  tropics. 
Tbe  fanlt  here  was  with  the  men,  who  were  not 
aecnafcomed  to  tiiink  and  act  for  themselves  in  the 
free  life  of  a  eommnnity.  In  addition  to  this, 
the  French  settlers  assumed  a  hostile  attitude 
towud  England  from  the  commencement.  The 
Fieneh  aettleiB  in  North  America  surrounded  the 
Bngliah  oolesdal  cities  in  the  rear  and  on  either 
SEide.  They  instigated  the  Indians  to  attack  them, 
and,  by  a  more  rapid  increase  of  their  settlements, 
'Omj  boped  at  s(»ne  future  time  to  advance  from 
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the  rear  upon  their  coasts.  However,  this  prospect 
of  gaining  advantage  over  the  English  colonies 
by  their  superior  position  was  soon  frustrated  by 
the  indifference  and  incapacity  for  colonization  of 
the  French  themselves.  The  first  half -century  of  the 
Impotence  Frcuch  Settlement  in  Louisiana  did  not  exhibit  one- 

of  LaUn 

K"^  tenth  part  of  the  population  nor  of  the  results  which 
were  produced  in  that  time  in  New  England.  This 
fact  only  stirred  up  more  jealousy  between  France 
and  England,  which  already  derived  too  much 
nourishment  in  their  religious  differences,  in  their 
diverse  origin  and  in  the  geographical  proximity  of 
the  two  countries. 

This  jealousy,  which  soon  led  to  war,  proved 
of  material  service  in  laying  the  foundation  of  free- 
dom in  North  America.  If  the  French  settlers  had 
succeeded  in  establishing  themselves  there  in  great 
numbers,  the  English  would  probably,  from  the 
dread  of  French  rule,  have  consented  to  remain 
faithful  to  the  mother  country  under  any  condition. 
Ftenoh  As  there  was  no  hope  of  this,  France  conceived  the 
Turned  to  thought  of  Weakening  England  by  a  separation  from 
her  colonies;  and  they,  as  soon  as  they  saw  France 
change  from  an  enemy  into  an  ally,  threw  off  their 
regard  for  the  mother  country  and  set  themselves 
free — an  aim  they  had  Icept  in  view  ever  since  the 
parliamentary  government  in  England  laid  its  hand 
on  them.  England  herself,  by  her  foreign  colonial 
policy,  had  given  the  chief  pretext  for  this  alliance 
with  France  and  even  with  Spain  of  her  rebellious 
colonies. 
However   the    whole    scheme    and    commercial 


nssliwi^  of  Ike  Boglkh  ccdonies  might  diSer  txooi 
Iboee  onfp.Viating  wHh  Bomuioe  raaefli  jei  tho 
pnefciBe  of  tfie  Iiig^h  govenuiienl  kad  eflseutially 
«graed  wiih  that  of  the  latter.  They  all  nudntained 
that  the  mother  eooatry  had  the  esolnsira  right 
to  trade  with  the  eolooies,  to  aabjeot  them  to 
a  oommereial  code  and  to  treat  them  as  a  means 
to  their  ends.  B^ery  other  nation  was  debarred 
.from  trading  with  them;  the  foreign  merchant  was  ck>ioniai 
treated  as  a  privateer.  By  this  measure  he  became 
such,  and  the  prize  was  allotted  to  him  whose  bold- 
ness and  aetivity  dared  the  moat,  and  accordingly 
fell  to  the  energetic  Englishman.  From  the  time  of 
the  AflfiientOY  in  1711,  the  English  wrought  havoc 
<«  Spanish* American  commerce  by  a  shameless 
system  of  smuggling,  for  which  the  importation  of 
the  negro  furnished  a  pretext*  About  the  time 
of  the  eoncluaion  of  the  thirty  years'  truce,  the 
merchants  nrged  upon  the  English  government  a 
war  with  Spain  on  the  subject  of  the  exclusive  sys* 
tern  of  monopoly  which  they  themselves  practiced 
at  home.  England  was  opposed  to  Spain  in  the^^j|g^ 
great  naval  expeditions  against  Oarthagena  and^ 
Panama,  in  1741  and  1742,  the  object  of  which  was 
the  separation  of  Mexico  and  Peru  from  the  mother 
country,  as  Spain  had  once  opposed  England  in  the 
time  of  the  Invincible  Armada.  Both  armaments 
came  to  a  like  inglorious  end.  The  world  already 
trembled  before  the  naval  power  of  England,  and 
Franoe  consulted  with  Spain  on  a  compensation  by 
the  Shiglish  colonies,  even  at  the  risk  of  her  own. 
The  great  naval  war  of  1766  confirmed  this  project 
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in  the  eyes  of  France  even  more  than  in  those  of 
Spain.  France  was  punished  for  it  by  the  loss 
of  Canada  of  Canada  and  of  her  navy.  The  Bnglish  influence 
daring  that  period  was  rising  in  the  East  Indies, 
and  England  appeared  as  much  resolved  to  assert 
her  supremacy  at  sea,  as  Spain  had  once  been  to 
assert  hers  on  land.  In  pursuance  of  these  projects, 
Parliament  was  as  despotic  as  any  monarchy  in  its 
measures  both  at  home  and  abroad.  England  con- 
tended against  the  republican  movements  in  her 
colonies  with  the  same  means  that  an  absolute 
monarchy  might  have  used.  The  importation  of 
negroes  was  encouraged  to  diminish  the  numbers 
of  dangerous  white  freemen.  No  doubts  were  enter- 
tained concerning  Canada,  as  the  presence  of  the 
French  there  kept  up  the  loyalty  of  the  colonies 
to  the  mother  country.  But  when  the  Americans 
had  already  succeeded  in  laying  the  plan  for  a 
B?aSw5h-  federal  constitution  which  plainly  announced  their 
menta  yjews  of  a  possiblc  independence,  and  when  fear  of 
the  French  after  the  wars  of  1755  could  no  longer 
restrain  them,  Parliament,  instead  of  trying  to  at- 
tach them  by  offering  conciliatory  measures,  adopted 
a  still  more  oppressive  line  of  conduct  than  that 
which  had  already  excited  the  discontent  of  the  colo- 
nists. The  British  Parliament,  in  which  the  Ameri- 
cans were  not  represented,  and  which  was  even  igno- 
rant of  their  affairs,  since  the  revolution  of  1688  had 
gradually  invested  itself  with  supreme  authority 
over  the  colonies  and  their  usages.  It  insisted  that 
the  final  decision  in  matters  of  jurisdiction  must  be 
reterred  to  England.     The  colonies  were  treated 
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only  as  a  oomnnmal  establishment.  Oorameroa 
mwM— g  tiunnBlTOB  ot  with  loieigii  imiifitHf  mui  iot^ 
biddMi,  md  aU  indaafcrj  was  sapproosed*  This  ecx* 
eited  so  mnob  diseonteat  abovl  the  middk  oC  liie 
EighlBBOlh  Oentory  that  wise  mm  prophesied  llie 
approsohiiig  sepataticm.  Bat  no  one  as  yet  had 
eoneeived  the  idea  of  impoeiDg  a  tax  upon  the  colo*  §^^ 
nies.  In  1764,  when  this  innovation  was  first  at- 
tempted in  the  foim  of  a  stamp  tax,  sjstematio 
nsistanee  b^gan*  The  flret  open  niptare  was  oc* 
casioned  by  a  tax  on  tea.  The  Colonial  Congress 
ot  1774  oommenced  by  a  Declaration  of  Bights,  in 
which  they  announced  their  intention  of  maintain* 
ing  all  existing  relations,  and  in  which  they  re* 
hearsed  and  vindicated  their  old  privileges,  follow- 
ing  the  example  of  the  English  in  their  declaration 
of  rights  to  William  IIL  Yet  they  shrank  from  the 
name  of  rebellion.  Bat  as  oppression  grew  r^ard* 
Less,  so  also  grew  tiie  desire  for  independence  in^|^^ 
the  colonies.  Formal  independence  was  declared  ^^'^ 
in  177tf.  The  injustice  of  decrees  levied  to  satisfy 
the  covQtons  desires  of  the  mother  coantiy  bad 
irritated  the  Americans;  the  folly  of  wavering  reso* 
lutions  had  inspired  them  with  oonrage;  the  last 
bratal  prooednre,  which  Fox  called  the  scalping 
tomahawk  measure,  ended  all  hesitation.  The  year 
178S  gave  the  colonies  their  independence.  France 
had  declared  war  on  England  in  177d--all  the  naval 
forces  in  the  West  failed  Bngland,  and  those  of  the 
East  disputed  her  usurped  rights  of  the  sea.  But 
there  was  a  considerable  difference  in  the  position  of 
Bngland  at  tiiat  time  compared  with  former  ruleca 
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cit  the  world  under  ^similar  circnmstances.  The 
Apathy  greatcBt  mea  of  the  English  Parliament  had  oontin- 
oally  been  opposed  to  the  taxation  of  the  colonies 
for  the  benefit  of  the  English  treasury — ^thej  had 
rejoiced  in  the  insurrection  and  prophesied  its  vic- 
tories. Parliament  early  adopted  their  views  and 
refused  to  prolong  the  war  indefinitely  as  the  Span- 
iards had  done  in  the  Netherlands.  England  was 
no  more  weakened  by  the  loss  of  her  colonies,  which 
gave  so  much  satisfaction  to  France,  than  she  was 
by  the  closing  of  the  Continent  under  Napoleon. 
On  the  contrary,  the  full  development  of  her  internal 
strength  and  her  judicial  administration  now  really 
began.  That  to  which  she  chiefly  owed  the  great- 
ness of  her  commerce,  and  the  power  it  communi- 
cated to  her  government — the  active  energy  of  the 
people — ^no  war  could  destroy.  This  was  strength- 
ened indeed  by  the  greater  freedom  of  the  State  and 
the  now  untrammelled  trade  with  North  America. 
niaisystem  Tbe  rcsult  of  it  was  the  sentence  of  doom  on  the  old 

coaUemned 

colonial  system.  The  separation  of  the  Spanish 
colonies  was  a  natural  sequence  to  the  liberation 
of  North  America.  The  patent  errors  of  the  pre- 
vailing commercial  system  were  clearly  demon- 
strated and  denounced  by  all.  The  first  great  path 
to  free  commercial  intercourse  was  opened,  which 
was  followed  by  succeeding  generations.  A  new 
road  had  been  opened  to  political  freedom,  for 
which  new  possibilities  arose  in  the  foundation  of 
the  new  American  States. 

The  foreign  aid  of  France  had  helped  to  complete 
the  independence  of  the  United  States,  a  turn  of 
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affairs  which  would  not  have  been  thought  possi- 
ble during  the  reign  of  Louis  XIY.  The  influence 
of  the  intellectual  movement  which  had  taken  place 
in  Vrance  since  that  time  added  to  the  internal  State 
development  which  the  new  federal  government 
adopted.  These  two  facts  led  to  the  entire  over- 
throw of  the  old  French  constitution. 

The  theories  of  Bousseau  were  first  brought  into 
practice  in  the  American  constitution  as  the  princi- 
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pies  of  a  new  code  of  politics.  The  combination  of  ^^  Franc© 
new  theories  of  government  with  their  realization 
after  the  independence  of  the  American  colonies  ac- 
celerated the  reaction  of  the  movements  for  freedom 
in  the  Old  World  upon  these  results.  When,  in  the 
Sixteenth  Century,  France  was  obliged  to  strengthen 
herself  to  the  utmost  possible  unity,  on  account  of 
the  menacing  power  of  Spain,  so  now,  when  she  was 
exposed  to  similar  dangers  during  the  Be  volution^  she 
was  obliged  to  apply  the  same  policy  for  her  preser- 
vation.  Both  the  moderate  constitutional  monarchy 
of  Louis  XYI.,  and  the  Dictatorship,  showed  them* 
selves  either  unwilling  or  unable  to  meet  the  alarm- 
ing confederacy  of  European  princes.  The  Beign  of  French  ro. 
Terror  was  first  needed  to  collect  the  whole  e£Eective  ^'*®™*^^° 
force  of  the  country.  Later  on,  the  universal  empire 
and  military  despotism  were  required  to  fight  the 
great  nations  of  the  east  with  their  own  weapons. 
The  emancipation  of  all  those  that  are  oppressed 
and  suffering  is  the  vocation  of  the  Nineteenth 
Century,  The  force  of  this  idea  has  been  vic- 
torious over  mighty  interests  and  deeply-rooted 
institutions,  which  may  be  perceived  in  the  aboli* 
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^poso  ^'^^  ^'  serfdoTQ  and  villanage  in  Europe  and  in 
the  liberation  of  slaves  in  America.  This  is  <me 
of  the  greatest  features  of  the  time.  The  strangth 
and  belief  of  conviction,  the  power  of  thought,  the 
force  of  resolution,  a  clear  view  of  the  object  pur- 
sued, endurance  and  self-sacrifice,  are  all  enlisted 
on  the  side  of  the  people,  and  give  this  historical 
movement  the  character  of  Providence  which  can- 
not be  resisted. 

It  is  this  character  we  recognize  in  all  the  move* 
ments  of  the  age,  even  those  not  appearing  periodi* 
eallj.  The  history  we  propose  to  narrate  was  divided 
into  three  movements,  which  appear  to  be  impelled 
by  a  higher  power,  and  in  turn  have  shaken  a  great 
part  of  the  world  to  its  foundation.  They  follow 
one  another  almost  in  geometric  progression.  The 
same  progression  which  we  have  observed  in  time, 
people  and  country  may  be  observed  also  in  the 
direction  of  the  movement  itself.  The  course  of 
freedom,  as  we  have  seen  since  the  Reformation, 
has  been  chiefly  in  the  regions  of  the  north  among 
Teutonic  races  until  it  reached  America,  where  it 
found  its  natural  limits.    From  that  time  it  moved 

Modern  back  toward  the  east.  Its  landing  in  France  was 
difficult  to  effect;  the  whole  of  the  east  of  Europe 
and  even  the  free  west  opposed  the  new  importation 
— ^but  it  secured  its  first  footing.  The  movements 
ot  the  twenties  passed  over  from  South  America  to 
Spain,  from  Italy  to  Greece,  in  regular  line  toward 
the  east.  The  July  revolution  procured  soil  for 
freedom  in  France^  and  it  breathed  again  in  Spain, 
in  Belgium^  and  in  Old  England— it  e&deavored 
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even  to  reach  Poland.  In  the  year  1848  the  Con- 
tinent was  shaken  to  its  centre,  and  the  revolution 
penetrated  the  stronghold  of  Conservative  principle, 
even  as  far  as  Prussia  and  the  Balkans.  In  this  his- 
tory  we  shall  above  all  see  the  hand  of  Providence 
in  these  movements. 

The  resources  of  the  United  States,  sufficient  for 
their  own  supply,  and  their  refusing  all  other  na- 
tions the  right  of  occupation  in  America  as  pro- 
claimed in  the  famous  Monroe  Doctrine,  will  in  time  DSSSffe^* 
restrict  the  amount  of  emigration  from  Europe,  and 
limit  the  commerce  of  the  West.  In  an  equal  pro- 
portion the  increasing  decay  of  the  East  will  invite 
to  a  renewal  of  the  old  commerce  and  civilization 
of  Asia. 

To  effect  this,  the  freedom  of  the  continental  na- 
tions of  Europe  is  required,  if  the  advantages  which 
these  prospects  open  are  not  to  be  lost  to  those 
whom  they  most  concern.  This  eastern  course  of  ' 
the  principle  of  political  freedom,  which  history 
seems  so  confidently  to  predict,  will  be  fulfilled. 
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YEARS   OF  FORECAST 

AT  THE  END  of  the  Eighteenth  Century  the  2^*~ 
civilized  world,  though  distracted  with  wars  Ijlteenth 
and  revolutions,  found  time  to  spare  for^^*™*^"^ 
quarrels  about  the  beginning  of  the  new  century. 
Two  parties  disputed  the  question  then,  as  they 
did  a  hundred  years  later.  One  held  that  the 
Nineteenth  Century  began  with  January  1,  1800, 
the  other  maintained  that  it  would  not  begin  until 
after  the  last  day  of  that  year.  Those  that  clung 
to  the  first  view  were  known  as  the  **Ninety-niners" 
— chief  among  whom  were  the  German  poets  Goethe, 
Schiller,  and  Jean  Paul  Bichter.  ^he  philoso- 
phers of  the  so-called  Age  of  Beason  disputed 
this  view  almost  to  a  man.  Thus,  the  savants 
of  the  French  Academy  put  themselves  on  record 
in  opposition  to  this  theory,  as  did  the  ablest  schol- 
ars of  England.  On  New  Year's  Day,  1800,  even 
the  London  *' Times''  thundered  against  the  heresy 
of  ^'Ninety-nine."  At  best  this  was  but  an  aca- 
demic discussion  of  mere  momentary  interest  amid 
the  startling  events  that  crowded  one  upon  another 

in  tho0e  days. 
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^121^^      In  the  New  World  the  revolutionary  period  came 
^^  to  an  end  with  the  death  of  its  master  spirit,  George 

Washington.  In  his  farewell  address,  issued  when 
he  declined  the  Presidency  for  a  third  term,  Wash- 
ington  had  left  a  solemn  legacy  to  his  countrymen 
to  avoid  foreign  entanglements,  holding  it  to  be 
*'the  true  American  policy  to  steer  clear  of  per- 
manent alliances  with  any  portion  of  the  foreign 
world."  In  pursuance  of  this  policy,  Washington 
had  not  hesitated  to  break  with  France.  When  the 
new  French  Republic  became  embroiled  in  war  with 
England,  he  issued  a  proclamation  of  neutrality. 
Washington's  efforts,  while  productive  of  immedi- 
ate evil,  wrought  ultimate  good.  They  saved  the 
young  American  Republic  from  entering  into  a  long 
and  costly  war  at  a  time  when  his  country's  greatest 
need  was  peace  and  the  establishment  of  a  solid 
national  credit. 

Then  began  the  wonderful  development  of  the 
western  prairies,  while  a  new  impulse  to  industry 
and  commerce  in  the  Southern  States  was  given  by 
Whitney's  invention  of  the  cotton  gin.  By  the 
time  the  capital  of  the  nation  was  transferred  from 
^^^  Philadelphia  to  the  city  of  Washington,  the  Ameri- 
can people  were  well  started  on  the  way  to  pros- 
perity. 

Upon  Washington's  successor,  John  Adams,  fell 
the  immediate  brunt  of  the  new  American  policy. 
The  first  prospect  was  war  with  France.  Through- 
evt  the  European  wars,  brought  forth  by  the  French 
Revolution,  the  United  States  were  in  the  position 
of  a  feeble  neutral  between  aggressive  belligerents. 
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Whatevw  torn  tiie  tide  of  war  might  take,  Ameri- 
can coouneice  was  aare  to  suffer.  Jay's  treaty  withT^mty 
Chreat  Britain  had  bioiight  some  amelioration  by 
proTtding  for  a  commission  to  pass  opon  claims 
of  American  citiaens  for  loss  or  damage  sostained 
by  reason  of  the  illegal  captnre  or  condemnation  of 
their  vessela.  The  concessions  obtained  from  Eng- 
land only  provoked  the  privateers  of  France  to  fur- 
ther outrages.  The  American  commissioners  sent 
to  France  were  not  received  by  the  Directory.  At 
last  they  reported  that  immunity  from  attack  could 
only  be  bonght  with  money.  President  Adams, 
sabstitatiDg  the  letters  X  Y  Z  for  the  names  of  the 
French  agents,  sent  a  full  report  of  their  demands 
to  Congress.  The  people  of  the  United  States  were 
at  once  aroused,  and  acting  upon  Pinckney's  pas- 
sionate  declaration,  ** Millions  for  defence,  not  one 
cent  for  tribute  I*'  forthwith  armed  fear  war.  A  new 
navy  department  and  marine  corps  were  created,  M&rttimo 
twelve  frigates  were  fitted  out,  and  letters  of  marque  ^^oe 
granted  to  privateers.  Altogether  a  navy  of  thirty- 
eight  stanch  vessels  was  called  into  being.  ''Hail 
Oolumbia"  became  the  popular  song  of  the  day. 

The  first  conflicts  were  in  West  Indian  waters. 
Oaptoin  Decatur,  commanding  the  ''Delaware,"  cap> 
tured  the  French  privateering  schooner  "Croyable." 
Benamad  as  the  "Betaliation,"  she  was  presently 
reeaptored  by  the  French.  In  February,  1711^9,  the 
American  frigate  ^'Constellataoo,"  commanded  by 
Captain  Tnuctun,  near  the  island  of  Nevis,  defeated 
andcaptoied  the  Freneh  man-of-war  ^^Insurgente." 
David   Porter,   tiien   a   midshipman,   with  elefwi 
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American  seamen  brought  in  the  prize,  single- 
handed.  The  American  squadron  in  the  West 
Indies,  while  cruising  for  French  prizes,  improved 
NajjjiBx-  the  occasion  by  suppressing  the  piracies  of  the 
troublesome  picaroons  of  the  West  Indies.  Nearly 
a  year  later,  on  February  8,  1800,  Captain  Truxtun 
added  to  his  laurels  and  those  of  the  ^*  Constellation" 
by  beating  the  French  frigate  ^^Yengeance"  to  a 
standstill  o£E  the  island  of  Guadeloupe.  Previous 
to  this,  Captain  Little  of  the  ** Boston"  had  defeated 
and  captured  the  French  corvette-of-war  **Berceau." 
In  all,  some  ninety  French  vessels,  carrying  alto- 
gether more  than  seven  hundred  guns,  were  cap- 
tared  during  the  war,  and  a  great  number  of  Ameri- 
can ships  were  retaken.  By  the  close  of  1800  the 
purposes  of  the  war  had  been  accomplished.  Bona- 
parte, who  had  just  come  into  power,  willingly 
granted  redress  to  the  United  States. 

Napoleon  Bonaparte  had  weightier  problems  on 
his  mind  than  the  prosecution  of  a  harassing  gue- 
rilla warfare  on  water  against  a  distant  race  of  sail- 
ors. For  his  own  part,  Bonaparte  had  learned  his 
first  bitter  lessons  of  the  sea  when  the  French  fleet 
of  seventeen  vessels  that  had  carried  his  army  to 
Egypt  was  destroyed  by  Nelson  in  the  battle  of  the 

Bnttld  of 

theNiia     jfile,  on  the  first  day  of  August,  1798.     Another 

« 

French  fleet  of  nine  vessels,  attempting  to  reach  the 
ooast  of  Ireland  early  in  September  of  the  same  year, 
likewise  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  British.  Buinous 
as  these  strokes  of  war  were  to  the  French  in  Egypt, 
who  thus  found  themselves  cut  ofE  from  all  succor, 
General  Bonaparte  pursued  his  conquest  of  Egypt* 
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After  deCnting  the  Mameluke  luHsemeD  midar  theg^^. 
shadow  of  the  Pyiamida,  he  matched  into  Syria, 
atarmed  JafEa,  and  pushed  cm  to  St  Jean  d'Acie, 
after  massaeiipg  his  prisonen*  Here  again  English 
ships  under  Sydiiay  Smith  spoiled  his  plans.  After 
a  siege  of  two  months,  daring  whieh  the  French  sac* 
ceeded  in  beating  off  an  overwhelming  nnmber  of 
Turks  that  oame  to  the  relief  of  Acre,  Bonaparte 
had  to  retire  baffled  from  the  mined  walls  of  the 
ancient  stronghold.  This  ended  his  project  for 
the  subjugation  of  the  Orient.  Years  afterward 
he  confessed  that  Sir  Sydney's  defence  of  Acre  had 
made  him  miss  his  destiny.  For  Bonaparte,  f orthw 
stay  in  Egypt  was  fruitless.  His  brilliant  defeat  of 
the  Turks  in  the  second  battle  of  Aboukir  did  not  AboukS 
change  the  situation.  Before  this  battle,  General 
Bonaparte  had  received  urgent  tidings  from  his 
brothers  in  France.  Then  and  there  he  resolved 
to  return  to  Europe.  Leaving  his  army  in  the 
Imch  at  Cairo,  under  the  command  of  the  brilliant 
Kldber,  he  embarked  secretly  at  Alexandria  on 
October  6,  1799,  and  made  a  run  for  France.  Par- 
sued  by  Britbh  cruisers  and  beaten  about  by 
storms,  the  ship  that  bore  him  finally  landed  him 
at  Saint  Baphau,  near  Fr^jus,  after  a  voyage  of 
thirty-s^x  days. 

Boring  Bonaparte's  absence,  disaster  threatened 
the  young  French  Republic.  Russia,  Austria  and 
England  were  leagued  against  her..  In  Italy  the 
Russian  general,  Suvaroff,  had  beaten  the  French 
in  a  series  of  brilliant  battles.  In  the  final  battle 
of  Novi,  General  Joubert,  one  of  the  most  pcomis* 
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ing  of  French  generals,  had  fallen  at  the  head  of 
his  troops.  The  so-called  Parthenopean  repnblio 
of  Italy  fell  with  him.  Less  decisive  campaigns 
weaJmess  ^®^  Waged  in  Switzerland  and  Holland  where  the 
Q<^^^  French  generals,  Mass^na  and  Brane,  succeeded  in 
""^^  holding  their  own  against  an  English  and  Russian 
army  under  the  Duke  of  York.  The  varying  issues 
of  so  many  campaigns  had  their  serious  effect  on 
the  political  fortunes  of  the  men  who  composed  the 
Directoire  government  in  France.  They  were  all 
civilians  and  were  accordingly  disliked  by  the  army. 
Internal  dissensions  leading  to  frequent  overturns 
of  the  Cabinet  had  further  weakened  their  hold  on 
the  people.  All  France  yearned  for  a  strong  man. 
About  this  time  came  the  reports  of  General 
Bonaparte's  victories  at  Mount  Tabor  and  Aboukir, 
together  with  a  false  account  of  the  fall  of  St.  Jean 
d'Acre.  France  went  into  frenzies  of  delight. 
Political  agitators,  instigated  by  Napoleon's  broth- 
ers, Joseph  and  Lucien,  inveighed  against  Bona- 
parte's continued  ''exile,"  and  petitions  were  made 
to  the  Council  of  Five  Hundred  to  revoke  the  suc- 
cessful general's  ''deportation."  Now  came  the 
news  that  G-eneral  Bonaparte  had  landed  on  the 
Returns  to  coast  of  Provcncc.  .  It  seemed  like  a  miracle.    '*! 

France 

was  sitting  that  day,"  wrote  B^ranger  in  his  au- 
tobiography, "in  our  reading-room,  with  thirty  ot 
forty  persons.  Suddenly  the  news  was  brought  in 
that  Bonaparte  had  returned  from  Egypt.  At  the 
words  every  man  in  the  room  started  to  his  feet 
and  burst  into  one  long  shoUt  of  joy." 

From  the  moment  Bonaparte  set  foot  on  the  soil 
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cf  Vhmce  be  was  her  master.  Ab  he  flew  fimn 
¥r6joA  to  Paris  by  means  of  fast  relay  stiages,  all 
the  coantryside  welcomed  him  with  open  arms.  In 
Lyons  they  gave  a  hasUly  prepared  play  in  bis 
honor,  entitled  ^*L'Hdros  d'Egypte."  Arrived  in 
Paris,  Bonaparte's  first  visit  was  to  Oohier,  the]^^^ 
newly  elected  president  of  the  Directory,  an  intimate 
friend  of  Josephine  Bonaparte,  his  wife.  The  next 
day  the  Directory  received  the  young  general  in 
state  and  exonerated  him  from  blame  for  abandon* 
ing  his  army  in  Egypt.  Si^y^s,  the  strongest  mem- 
ber of  the  Directory,  at  once  went  over  to  the  new- 
comer, and  himself  prepared  the  coup  ctStai  which 
was  to  drive  his  fellow  directors  from  oiBce.  Bona- 
parte first  fonght  shy  of  him,  but  presently  came  to 
terms.  It  was  arranged  that  a  Triumvirate  should 
be  formed  with  Napoleon  Bonaparte  at  the  head. 
The  details  of  the  plot  were  intrusted  to  Napoleon's 
brother  Lucien,  now  president  of  the  Council  of 
Five  Hundred,  aided  by  Talleyrand,  Fouch^,  and 
the  generals  Murat  and  Lannes. 

On  the  morning  of  November  9,  or  the  18th  Bru-  SSmSS* 
maire  according  to  the  revolutionary  calendar,  a 
crowd  of  generals  and  officers  met  at  Napoleon's 
house.  At  the  same  time  certain  members  of  the 
Council  held  an  early  meeting  of  the  Assembly  and 
passed  a  decree  giving  G-eneral  Bonaparte  com- 
mand el  all  the  troops  in  Paris.  They  then  ad- 
journed the  Council  to  St.  Cloud  outside  of  Paris. 
General  Bonaparte,  escorted  by  his  miUtaiy 
friends,  at  once  took  charge  of  the  troops  that 
had  been  adroitly  stationed  at  the  various  com- 
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mandiDg  points  of  the  city.  The  new  decree  was 
read  aload  and  he  was  acclaimed  as  chief  by  the 
host  of  officers  who  brandished  their  pwords  before 
The  ooup  ^^"^*  Those  of  the  directors  who  were  in  the  plot 
^'^^*^  resigned,  and  the  others  were  pat  under  arrest. 
When  the  deputies  met  on  the  next  day  in  St 
Cloud,  they  wasted  their  time  by  administering  new 
oaths  of  allegiance  to  each  member  of  the  Assembly. 
Lucien  Bonaparte  addressed  them  from  the  Presi- 
dent's chair  until  Napoleon  appeared  upon  the 
scene.  The  Council  of  Ancients  received  the  dic- 
tator in  silence.  When  he  entered  the  Chamber  of 
Five  Hundred  he  was  greeted  with  a  roar  of  f  ary. 
Some  deputies  tried  to  drag  Lucien  from  his  chair 
while  others  surged  toward  Napoleon.  Then  he 
beckoned  to  his  soldiers,  and  General  Murat  ordered 
the  grenadiers  to  fix  their  bayonets.  The  deputies 
took  to  their  heels  and  the  hall  was  cleared.  At 
midnight  Bonaparte,  with  the  two  former  directors, 
Duces  and  Si^y^s,  took  the  oath  of  office  as  consuls, 
their  joint  consulate  to  last  three  years. 

Bonaparte,  now  barely  thirty-one  yeaM9  old, 
speedily  made  himself  absolute  master.  His  fellow 
consuls  were  such  only  in  name.  When  the  Abb^ 
Si^y^  drafted  a  constitution  with  certain  terms 
Bonaparte  which  might  havc  acted  as  a  check  on  the  First 
aS^  ^'  Consul,  Napoleon  brushed  the  flimsy  fabric  away 
with  a  stroke  of  the  pen.  **Was  there  ever  any- 
thing so  ridiculous?"  he  exclaimed.  **What  man 
of  spirit  would  consent  to  hold  such  a  post?"  As 
Si^y^  said,  after  one  of  their  first  meetings,  *' Be- 
hold, gentlemen,  we  have  a  master.    He  means  to 
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do  eyerything;  he  knows  how  to  do  eveiythiug, 
and  he  haa  power  to  do  everything." 

In  the  new  French  Constitution  of  1799,  as  con- tion  of  im 
ceived  by  Si^yte  and  amended  by  Napoleon,  all 
executive,  administrative  and  judicial  powers  were 
conferred  on  the  First  Consul  as  head  of  the  State. 
A  system  of  centralization  came  into  force  which 
has  remained  in  France  to  the  present  day.  Its 
basis  was  universal  sufirage,  carefully  pruned  by 
letting  the  power  from  above  select  its  appointees 
from  the  host  of  candidates  chosen  by  popular  vote. 
All  governing  and  judicial  officers  were  appointed, 
with  all  their  subordinates,  by  the  central  govern- 
ment, and  were  directly  responsible  to  it.  These  offi- 
cers were  divided  into  ranks  as  strict  and  absolute  as 
those  of  the  army.  In  its  rational  order,  regularity 
of  function  and  apparent  stability,  the  new  govern- 
ment was  a  vast  improvement  on  the  old,  and  could 
not  fail  to  confer  great  and  rapid  benefits  upon  dis- 
ordered  France.  It  was  a  working  government  from 
the  start,  and  its  work  was  accomplished  so  smoothly 
and  thoroughly  that  it  relieved  the  common  people 
from  all  need  of  taking  a  share  in  it.  un  December  piot^ortri 
15,  the  new  Constitution  was  oflEered  to  the  French  ^'^ 
people  for  acceptance  or  rejection  with  this  famous 
concluding  phrase:  **  Citizens,  the  Be  volution  is 
fixed  to  the  principles  which  commenced  it.  It 
is  finished."  The  new  harness  was  accepted  by 
a  popular  plebiscite  of  more  than  8,000,000  yeas 
against  1,667  nays.  Thus  France  passed  from  a 
distinctly  democratic  government  to  the  most  abso* 
late  rule  yet  imposed  upon  her. 
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80  rapidly  was  popular  government  relinquifihed 

that  within  a  year  no  one  raised  a  hand  when  the 

First  Consul  quietly  removed  the  very  authors  of 

the  new  instrument,  his  fellow  consuls,  Si^yfts  and 

Bonaparte  Ducos,  and  appointed  CambacMs  and  Lebrun  in 


new  their   place.     By    means    of    life-senatorahips    the 

Ooofluls  ... 

former  consuls  were  paid  to  sink  into  instant  ob- 
sourity.  To  Si^y^s,  the  covetous  abb^  of  the  Bevo* 
lution,  the  hereditary  estate  of  Grosne  was  granted 
in  addition. 

In  the  words  of  a  contemporary  epigram-^ 

''Si^TdB  k  Bonaparte  a  fait  pr^ent  du  trone 
Sous  aon  pompeux  debris  croyant  TeiiseTeKr. 
Bonaparte  4  Si^yes  a  fait  present  du  Crosne 
Pour  le  payer  et  I'avilir.**  * 

When  Bonaparte  selected  Dr.  Corvisart  for  his 
OcTTMart  physician  he  liUle  knew  that  he  thereby  gave  a  new 
impetus  to  the  modern  science  of  medicine.  Dr. 
Corvisart  somewhat  surprised  the  First  Consul  by 
tapping  his  chest  by  way  of  examination.  With 
characteristic  shrewdness,  Bonaparte  recognized  the 
advantage  of  scientific  test  over  guesswork,  and 
engaged  Cofcvisart  to  be  his  regular  adviser. 

For  fifteen  years  Jean  Nicolas  de  Corvisart  had 
practiced  chest  tapping,  getting  little  but  abuse 
from  his  fellow  practitioners,  but  now  the  new 
method  came  into  instant  vogue.  Thas  was  laid 
the  foundation  of  modem  physical  diagnosis  in 
medicine. 


>  '^SidTte  to  Bonaparte  made  a  preaeat  of  a  throna 
Thmkiiig  to  raise  himself  upon  its  stooL 
Bonaparte  to  Si^y^s  made  a  present  of  Crftne^ 
ThoB  the  priest  was  paid  and  made  a  looL  " 
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« 

BONAPARTE'S  first  acts  were  conciliatory,  b^du^^ 
He  drew  aroand  him  the  leaders  of  all  parties  ^®^|5[^ 
and  men  of  high  talents :  if  they  showed  them- 
selves submissive  they  were  rewarded  with  public 
honors.    Thus  he  honored  Volta,  the  inventor  of  the 
new  voltaic  pile,  and  La  Place,  the  great  astronomer,  yoita,  La 
Gaudini  the  greatest  financier  of  France,  was  in-GatSm 
trusted  with  the  public  moneys,  and,  encouraged  by 
Napoleon,  founded  the  Bank  of  France.    Tronchet 
and  two  of  the  most  eminent  lawyers  of  the  Bevolu- 
tion  were  appointed  at  the  head  of  a  commission  to 
codify  the  laws.     Aided  by  Napoleon    they  drew 
up  an  admirable  civil  code  which  was  afterward 
known  as  the  **Code  Napoleon*"    It  was  the  firstThe  ^*oodm 

NapoleoD** 

working  code  effected  in  France,  and  has  stood  as 
a  standard  of  its  kind  throughout  western  Europe 
and  the  Latin  countries  since  its  adoption. 

Equally  well  calculated  was  the  First  Consurs 
indulgence  for  the  ancient  enemies  of  the  Revolu- 
tion— ^the  Royalists  and  the  Clergy.  Thus  he  re- 
stored the  freedom  of  religious  worship.  All  those 
emigrants  who  had  not  actually  borne  arms  against 
their  oountry  were  invited  to  return.  More  than  Return  of 
160,000,  most  of  whom  were  priests,  responded.  p»«»** 
Bonaparte  in  person  went  to  the  Temple  Prison  to 
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set  the  political  prisoners  free.  In  those  early  days 
of  his  rale  great  moderation  was  also  used  with  the 
Vendean  nobles  and  Breton  peasants  who  had  risen 
in  arms  against  the  Bevolntionaiy  goyemment  A 
Proclamation  of  Amnesty  for  those  who  laid  down 
their  arms  was  issued  on  Christmas  Day, 
g^jj®^^^  On  the  same  day  Napoleon,  with  his  own  hand, 
wrote  courteous  letters  to  the  King  of  England  and 
to  the  £mperors  of  Germany  and  Russia.  Diplo- 
matic  steps  were  also  taken  to  conciliate  the  King 
of  Prussia  and  the  Pope. 

In  his  letter  to  George  III.  of  England,  Napo- 
leon  asked:  *'Are  there  no  means  of  coming  to 
an  understanding?"  The  rest  of  the  letter  was 
given  oyer  to  praises  of  peace. 
FftniLof  ^^^  ^"^7  monarch  who  gave  a  willing  ear  to 
w^  Napoleon '«i  offers  of  friendship  was  Paul,  the  Czar 
of  Bussia.  This  eccentric  ruler  publicly  drank  to 
the  health  of  Consul  Bonaparte  and  surrounded 
himself  with  portraits  of  the  successful  generaL 
Suvaroy,  the  Bussian  general  who  had  won  such 
signal  yictories  oyer  the  French,  was  sent  into 
disgrace.  The  Czar^s  friendship  for  the  exiled 
Bourbon  prince,  Louis  XYIII.,  and  for  his  ally, 
England,  became  lukewarm  and  then  oold. 

The  Austrian  goyernment  contented  itself  with 
politely  declining  to  entertain  Napoleon's  overtures 
to  the  German  Emperor.  When  the  Austrian  am- 
bassador  ascertained  that  Napoleon  had  no  intention 
of  restoring  the  territory  yielded  by  Austria  in  the 
recent  treaty  of  Campo  Formio,  the  imperial  govern- 
ment  at  Vienna  begged  to  be  excused  on  the  plea 
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that  it  could  not  negotiate  peace  without  oonsalting 
its  allies. 

England,  nnder  the  guidance  of  the  younger  Pitt,  Knrianii'k 
bluntly  rejected  all  offers  and  avowed  its  intention 
to  continue  the  war  until  the  Bourbons  shoxdd  be 
restored  to  the  throne  of  France.  It  was  a  curious 
State  paper  which  Lord  G-renyille  transmitted  to 
Count  Talleyrandi  Kapoleon's  Minister  for  Foreign 
AfEairs: 

"DowiriKe  Stbxit,  Jamwaary  4,  1800 

•*SiB — ^I  have  received  and  laid  before  the  King 
the  two  letters  which  you  have  transniitted  to  me. 
His  Majesty,  seeing  no  reason  to  depart  from  those 
forms  which  have  long  been  established  in  Europe 
for  transacting  business  with  foreign  States,  has 
commanded  me  to  return  in  his  name  the  official 
answer  which  I  send  you  herewith.  I  have  the 
honor  to  be,  with  high  consideration,  sir,  your  most 
obedient,  humble  servant,  Gbenville." 

The  letter  itself  recited  that  *^the  best  and  most 
natural  pledge  of  the  reality  and  permanence  of 
peace  would  be  the  restoration  of  that  line  of  princes 
which  for  so  many  centuries  have  maintained  the 
French  nation  in  prosperity  at  home  and  in  con- 
sideration and  respect  abroad.  Such  an  event  would 
have  at  once  removed,  and  will  at  any  time  remove, 
all  obstacles  in  the  way  of  peace." 

Great  Britain^s  curt  reply  was  like  a  blow  in  the  Effect  on 
face  to  France.    Frenchmen  of  all  parties  burned  to 
avenge  the  insult.     At  one  stroke  Napoleon  had 
all  France  arrayed  behind  him.    The  cause  of  the 
Boyalists  waned  from  that  day.    In  Januaiy  their 
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ieadero,  De  Chatillon  and  d^Antichampf  signed  ooi- 
ventions  of  peace  with  General  H^droaviUfi  oa  the 
lioire.  By  the  middle  of  Febmarj  £ollo>ved  the 
fiubmiflBicm  of  the  Bojalist  Chouans  of  Brittany 
and  Nonnandy.  Other  chiefs  in  the  Veiid^  were 
beaten  by  General  Brone.  The  Prince  of  Cond^ 
entered  British  service.  The  remaining  rebels  were 
proclaimed  as  outlaws,  and  a  price  was  set  on  the 
heads  of  the  leaders.  Count  Louis  de  Flotte,  who 
was  taken  alive,  was  shot  by  Napoleon's  orders. 
The  rank  and  file  were  quickly  enrolled  in  the  army 
and  sent  away  to  the  frontiers. 

Napoleon  celebrated  his  complete  suppression  of 

the  Eoyalists  by  installing  himself  in  the  former 

^tere*u?b  royal  palace  of  the  Tuileries.     To  veil  the  signifi- 

Tui  lories  ___ 

cance  of  this  step,  his  first  entry  into  the  Tuileriee 
was  made  on  the  occasion  of  an  imposing  memorial 
service  in  honor  of  the  death  of  Washington.  The 
speaker  of  the  day  drew  a  comparison  between 
Washington  and  Bonaparte,  giving  the  preference 
to  the  latter.  In  obedience  to  Napoleon's  ordeiB 
no  mention  whatever  was  made  of  Washington's 
brother-in-arms,  Lafayette. 

Believed  of  internal  dangers,  the  First  Consul  was 
able  to  tarn  his  attention  to  diose  outside  of  France. 
Disquieting  news  was  not  lacking.  By  an  irony  of 
fate  General  Kl^ber's  indignant  remonstrance  to  the 
The  Eg^  Directory  against  the  treatment  meted  out  to  him  by 
General  Bonaparte  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  First 
0(msid.  Napoleon  was  the  more  annoyed  at  Kl&ber's 
complaints  as  he  knew  them  to  be  true.  He,  too, 
while  in  Egypt,  had  written  to  the  Directory  tha;t 
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unless  reinfeieement  reached  him  he  wonld  be  oou- 
palled  to  sue  for  peace.  Now  he  found  himself  at  a 
loss  bow  to  a^ert  the  sure  disaster  impending  over 
his  amliitioQS  projects  in  the  East  and  oyer  those 
that  had  followed  him  to  Egypt  to  esoonte  them. 
His  ipelief  expedition  was  bottled  up  by  the  Britirii 
fleet  before  Brest.  Instead  of  reinfoEcements  Napo- 
leon despatched  a  letter  to  Kl^ber  assuring  him  of 
his  full  confidence,  and  therewith  left  him  to  his  fate. 

One  of  General  Kldber's  appeals  for  help  had 
fallen  into  the  hands  of  the  English.  It  encouraged 
them  to  repudiate  the  previous  agreement  to  let  the 
French  evacuate  Egypt  unmolested.  On  January 
18,  Lord  Keith,  commanding  the  British  fleet  in 
Egypt,  called  upon  General  Either. for  an  uncondi-' 
tional  surrender.  The  French  general  communi- 
cated the  text  of  the  British  demands  to  his  troops 
and  gave  out  this  rally:  ' 'Soldiers,  such  insults  can 
only  be  avonged  by  a  victory.  Forward  I*'  The 
French,  early  next  morning,  fell  upon  the  sixty 
thousand  Turkish  soldiere  encamped  on  the  ruins 
of  Heliopolis  and  completely  routed  them,  (^^^i*^  Battle  of 
was  recaptured.  While  strengthening  the  French  ^®^^^*" 
position  in  Cairo,  General  Kl^ber  was  assassinated 
by  an  Arab  cutthroat.  The  command  fell  upon  an 
incapable  subordinate,  General  Menou.  From  that 
time  the  evacuation  of  Egypt  by  France  became 
inevitable. 

In  the  meanwhile  the  war  between  Austria  and  war  with 

Austria 

France  was  reopened.  To  provide  for  it  the  consuls 
revived  the  Bevolutionary  measure  of  general  con- 
soription.    Every  male  citizen  over  the  age  of  eigk- 
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teen  and  under  the  age  of  sixty  was  called  into 
the  army.  A  reserve  corps  of  00,000  recruits  was 
thus  raised  and  placed  under  the  command  of  the 
First  Consul.  Through  his  foreign  agents  Napoleon 
levied  tribute  from  Genoa  and  Hamburg,  and  tried 
to  force  loans  from  Holland  and  Portugal  on  the 
security  of  their  own  jeopardized  territory.  By 
the  spring  of  1800  France  was  ready  to  strike. 
Toward  the  end  of  April  a  French  army  under 

Moroau      Morcau  crossed  the  Bhine  and  seized  the  town  of 

Freiburg  Prciburg.  A  series  of  bloody  fights  followed.  The 
plan  for  opening  the  campaign,  as  arranged  between 
Moreau  and  Napoleon,  was  to  make  a  feint  against 
the  corps  of  Keinmayer  and  the  Austrian  right; 
^nd,  having  thus  drawn  Kray's  attention  to  that 
quarter,  to  concentrate  the  French  centre  and  left 
upon  the  imperial  centre,  break  through  the  Aus- 
trian line,  cut  ofiE  their  communication  with  the 
Tyrol  and  Italy,  and  force  them  to  the  banks  of 
the  Danube.     On  May  8,  General  Moreau  defeated 

£Qg^  the  Austrians  and  Germans  under  Kray  at  Engen, 
near  the  falls  of  Schafihausen.  Nearly  20,000  men 
fell  on  both  sides.  On  May  6,  the  Austrians  and 
Bavarians,  five  miles  from  there,  were  beaten  in  an* 

Moeskirch  Other  battle  at  Moeskirch.  They  lost  7,000  killed 
and  wounded,  1,600  prisoners,  and  a  part  of  their 
stores.     On  May  9,  the  loss  of  a  third  battle  at 

Biberach  Bibcracb  near  Dim  cost  Kray  4,000  men  and  all  his 
stores.     On  May  11,  the  French  generals  Lecourbe 

MemmiD-   ^^^  ^^7  ^^^  ^^^  Small  towu  of  Memmiugcu  after 

^^  a  fierce  assault,  in  which  some  5,000  fell  on  either 

side.*    The  Austrians,  having  suffered  four  bloody 
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leyanea  within  eight  days,  fell  back  oa  Ulm.  Alter 
a  Bhort  respite  this  city  was  wrested  from  them  by 
the  French,  who  swam  the  river  and  treated  them 
to  another  bloody  fight  at  fiochstaedt  on  the  famons  g^^^!  ^ 
old  battlefield  of  Blenheim.  Five  thousand  pris-"**^' 
oners  and  twenty  cannon  were  snrrendered  to  the 
French. 

During  this  time  General  Mass^na,  who  had 
fought  so  well  in  Switzerland,  had  taken  charge 
<rf  the  French  army  in  Italy  and  wias  hemmed  in  ^1^^ 
at  Grenoa.  Napoleon,  instead  of  taking  measures 
to  relieve  the  garrison  by  sending  an  army  along  the 
coastwise  roads  on  which  he  had  won  such  successes 
before,  determined  to  deliver  a  counter  stroke  in  the 
rear  of  the  Austrian  army.  This  could  only  be 
done  by  crossing  the  Alps. 

Leaving  the  government  in  Paris  to  his  colleagues 
he  took  charge  of  the  new  army  of  the  reserve  and 
manoeuvred  with  it  in  various  directions.  He  de- 
ceived Mass^na  as  well  as  the  Austrians.  All 
thought  that  he  would  surely  descend  upon  Oenoa. 
The  Austrians  accordingly  drove  the  French  back 
upon  G-enoa,  and  its  harbor  was  blockaded  by  an 
English  fleet. 

In  the  third  week  of  May,  after  Marescot  and  his 
engineers  had  prepared  the  way,  Bonaparte  sud-cr^^^^ 
denly  took  the  main  body  of  his  army  over  the 
Great  St.  Bernard  Pass,  while  smaller  detachments 
crossed  over  the  passes  of  the  Little  St.  Bernard, 
Simplon,  St.  Gotthard,  Mont  Cenis  and  Mont 
Genevre.  The  march,  though  toilsome,  presented 
no  extraordinary  difficulties,  till  the  leading  column 
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arrived  at  St.  Pierre:  bnt  from  that  village  to  the 
sammit  it  was  painful  and  laborious  in  the  highest 
degree.  A  hundred  men  were  harnessed  to  each 
gun,  incased  in  a  hollow  log,  and  thej  were  soon 
relieved. 

Ford  of  St.  The  worst  obstacle  encountered  was  at  the  moun* 
tain  ford  of  St.  Bard,  which  commanded  the  only 
passable  road.  Here  the  men  had  to  pass  in  single 
file  over  a  goat  path  high  above  the  fort.  The 
whole  passage  of  the  Alps  was  accomplished  in 
four  days  without  any  serious  mishap  or  confusion. 
This  has  always  been  accounted  one  of  the  most 
brilliant  military  feats  of  modern  times,  surpassing 
the  ancient  Alpine  exploits  of  Hannibal  and  Julius 
Caesar. 

The  advance  guard  of  the  French  army  poured 
down  into  the  plains  of  Piedmont  before  the  Aas- 
trians  could  dispute  their  entrance  into  Italy.  Old 
General  M^las,  who  had  pursued  a  French  division 
to  Nice,  hurried  to  Turin  with  a  few  thousand  Aus- 
trians.  From  Turin  he  sent  word  to  General  Ott, 
whom  he  had  left  before  the  walls  of  Genoa,  to  raise 
the  siege  of  that  city  and  come  to  his  support  with 
all  his  men.    Ott  could  not  tear  himself  away  from 

F^of  80  sure  a  prey.  Before  Mass^na  struck  his  flag 
on  June  6,  fifteen  thousand  of  the  people  within 
the  walls  of  Genoa  had  died  of  hunger.  Mass^na's 
stubborn  resistance  served  the  purpose  of  keeping 
the  Austrian  forees  divided.  It  cost  them  nearly  as 
dear  as  a  defeat. 

Napoleon,  instead  of  marehing  on  Genoa,  as  was 
still  expected  of  him,  turned  to  the  east  and  thrust 
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himself  between  the  Austriatis  and  their  strongholds 
in  the  rear.  Lannes  defeated  one  Austrian  force  at 
Moniebello.     Murat  took  care  of  another.     Nothini;  Battle  of 

Montebello 

remained  for  Melas  but  to  escape  to  Genoa  or  make 
a  bold  break  through  the  French  lines.  The  arrival 
of  Ott*s  forces,  at  last,  making  his  numbers  slightly 
superior  to  those  of  Napoleon,  encouraged  the  aged 
Austrian  leader  to  stake  all  on  a  pitched  battle. 

On  the  12th  of  June  Napoleon  advanced  westward 
from  Milan  and  Piacenza,  through  Stradella.  '  So 
anxious  was  he  lest  Melas  should  make  good  his 
escape  that  he  detached  a  division  of  6,000  under 
his  special  favorite  Desaix,  who  had  just  arrived 
from  Egypt  with  his  aides-de-camp,  Savarj  and 
Rapp.  They  were  to  head  off  any  possible  move* 
ment  toward  Genoa.  Early  next  morning  the  Aus« 
trians  came  forth  from  Alessandria  and  attacked  the 
French  at  Marengo.  Their  onslaught  was  so  impetu-  Marongc 
ous  that  it  carried  all  before  it.  At  the  end  of  seven 
hours'  fighting  the  French  forces  were  in  full  retreat. 
Tired  out,  the  aged  Austrian  general  rode  back  into 
Alessandria  to  despatch  tidings  of  his  victory.  The 
pursuit  of  the  French  was  left  to  General  Zach. 

Far  in  the  distance,  nearly  twenty  miles  away^ 
Desaix's  division  had  halted  at  the  first  sound  of 
the  cannon.  As  the  distant  booming  increased, 
Besaix  turned  his  column  and  countermarched  for 
Alessandria,  on  the  double  quick.  He  had  covered 
half  the  stretch  when  he  was  met  by  a  despatch  rider 
from  Napoleon  summoning  him  to  the  relief.  For- 
tker  couriers  urged  him  to  the  utmost  haste.  At 
last  his  panting  vanguard  arrived  upon  the  battle^ 
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field  at  Banset,  only  in  time  to  meet  their  retreating 
oomrades. 

Desaix  galloped  up  to  his  commander  and 
said: 

**I  see  that  the  battle  is  lost.    I  am  afraid  I  can 

do  no  more  for  yon  than  to  secure  your  retreat." 

*'Not   so,"    replied    Napoleon.      '^Ohaige    with 

your  column  I    The  disordered  troops  will  rally  in 

your  rear." 

Such  was  Napoleon's  own  version  in  after  years. 
Others,  at  the  time,  said  that  Desaix  on  his  own 
motion  offered  to  retrieve  the  fallen  fortunes  of 
his  chief. 

Whatever  he-  may  have  said,  Desaix  at  once 
placed  himself  at  the  head  of  his  first  two  half- 
brigades  and  charged  into  the  victorious  Austrians. 

n^SL^x*^'  He  was  shot  through  the  heart,  but  his  men  charged 
on.  At  this  moment  Colonel  Kellerman,  with  eight 
hundred  French  dragoons  who  had  halted  behind  a 
wood,  dashed  furiously  into  the  Austrian  flank  as  it 
swept  forward.  The  Austrians  wavered  and  broke. 
Desaix's  main  body  and  rearguard  fell  upon  them. 
French  detachments  from  all  sides  returned  to  the 
fray.  Melas*  victory  turned  into  defeat  for  Zach. 
He  surrendered  with  6,000  Hungarians. 
Melas  was  so  upset  by  the  unexpected  reverse  that 

^  aSS^   '^^  ^^®^  ^^^  *^  armistice  under  humiliating  terms. 

*^  All  Austrian  fortresses  in  Northern  Italy  west  of 

the  Mincio  were  abandoned  to  the  French.  After 
the  battle  Napoleon  wrote:  *^  All  the  chances  of  suc- 
cess were  with  the  Austrian  army."  Referring  to 
Desaix  he  said,  '^Victory  at  such  a  price  is  dear.' 
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To  Kellerman  he  said  ourtly,  ''Yoa  made  a  good 
charge/'  In  Paris,  French  consols  rose  from  29 
to  85  points.  Before  the  18th  Bramaire  they  had 
stood  at  11.    Napoleon  returned  to  Paris. 

The  Austrian  people  were  dismayed  at  the  disas- 
trooB  turn  taken  by  their  war  with  France.  But 
the  Ministry  of  Thagut  stood  firm.  On  the  day  the 
news  of  Marengo  reached  Vienna,  Thugut  in  a  formal 
treaty  accepted  England's  ofier  of  a  money-sabsidy 
to  prolong  the  war.  Yet,  in  deference  to  public 
clamor,  and  to  gain  time,  Count  St.  Julien  was  sent 
as  an  envoy  to  Paris  to  ascertain  the  French  terms 
for  peace.  They  tried  to  patch  up  a  naval  armistice 
with  England,  but  the  negotiations  fell  through.  In^i^n^of^*" 
the  middle  of  September,  the  garrison  of  Malta,  hav-  ^^^ 
ing  been  entirely  reduced  by  famine,  capitulated,  on 
condition  of  being  sent  to  France  and  not  serving 
again  until  regularly  exchanged.  The  noble  for- 
tress, with  its  unrivalled  harbor  and  impregnable 
walls,  was  permanently  annexed  to  the  British  do- 
minions. The  English  also  made  themselves  mas* 
ters,  in  the  course  of  this  year,  of  Surinam,  Berbice, 

Dutch 

St.  Eustache  and  Demerara,  Dutch  settlements  in  the  i^»«» 
West  Indies  and  on  the  mainland  adjoining  them. 
The  Austrian  emperor  finally  was  constrained  to 
apply  for  an  extension  of  the  armistice  on  land. 
For  this  concession  he  had  to  yield  Munich  and 
Ingolstadt  to  the  French  in  Bavaria.  In  the  end 
Count  St.  Julien's  arrangements  were  repudiated. 
The  gain  in  time  was  turned  to  no  material  ad- 
vantage by  the  Austrians.  In  all,  they  had  280,000 
soldiers  in  the  field.    The  French  maintained  five 
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ttroiig  armies,  Bumbering  altogether  SSO,000  men. 
fPhej  controlled  the  Bhine,  Alps,  Upper  Danube 
and  the  Po.  The  portfolio  of  the  French  war  de- 
Thu  t  partment  was  placed  in  the  bands  ct  CamoL  Bis- 
Si^i^  content  at  this  state  of  affairs  grew  so  acute  in 
H angary  and  Aastria  that  the  Thugut  Ministry 
had  to  resign. 

In  the  month  of  November,  Napoleon  announced 
the  concloflkm  of  the  armistioe,  and  on  the  28th  of 
that  month  both  parties  were  prepared  to  fight. 

Archduke  Johann,  a  youth  of  eighteen,  now  took 
command  of^  the  Austrian  army  in  the  valley  of  the 
Inn.  Moreau  held  the  high  plateau  of  Munich  and 
the  banks  of  the  Isar.  The  young  archduke  had  a 
pet  plan  of  surrounding  the  French  and  cutting  off 
their  supplies.  As  soon  as  the  armistice  expired, 
on  the  third  day  of  December,  during  a  heavy  fall 
of  snow,  he  manoeuvred  his  army  into  the  rough 
Hohen-      countrv  arouud  Hohenlinden.    Moreau  waited  until 

linden  '^ 

the  Austrians,  amid  fatal  confusion,  had  penetrated 
into  the  heart  of  the  forest  and  had  become  entangled 
with  some  of  his  skirmishers.  The  Archduke,  it  was 
said,  believed  them  to  be  the  French  rearguard  and 
began  to  rejoice  over  his  easy  victory.  Then  Moreau 
fell  upon  the  bewildered  Austrians  with  his  whole 
force  from  front,  flanks  and  rear.  The  slaughter 
was  appalling.  Ten  thousand  Austrians  were  taken 
prisoners,  among  them  three  general  officers.  Eighty 
cannon  and  two  hundred  caissons  were  among  the 
loot.  The  scattered  remnants  oi  the  Archduke's 
army  were  chased  across  the  rivers  Inn,  Salsa  and 
Traun  straight  to  Vienna.    They  tried  to  make  a 
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Stand  at  Herdorf  and  again  at  Schwanstadt,  bat 
were  only  the  more  thoroughly  rented. 

This  overwhelming  victory  made  a  deep  impreB- 
sion  on  the  men  of  that  day.  It  moved  the  English 
poet  Campbell  to  write  this  poem,  which  has  become 
a  classic: 

HOHENLINDEN  CunpbeU'to 


On  LiDden,  when  the  sun  was  low. 
All  bloodless  laj  the  untrodden  snow, 
And  dark  as  winter  was  the  flow 
Of  Iser,  rolling  rapidly. 

But  Linden  saw  another  sight, 
When  the  drum  beat  at  dead  of  night. 
Commanding  fires  of  death  to  light 
The  darkness  of  her  scenery. 

By  torch  and  trumpet  fast  arrayed, 
Each  horseman  drew  his  batUe  blade, 
And  furious  every  charger  neighed, 
To  join  the  dreadful  revelry. 

Tfien  shook  the  hills  with  thunder  riveo, 
Tlien  rushed  the  steed  to  battle  driven. 
And  louder  than  the  bolts  of  heaven 
Far  flashed  the  red  artillery. 

But  redder  yet  that  light  shall  glow 
On  Linden's  hills  of  stained  snow. 
And  bloodier  yet  the  torrent  flow 
Of  Iser,  rolling  rapidly. 

'TIS  mom,  but  scarce  yon  level  sun 
Can  pierce  the  war-clouds,  rolling  dun. 
Where  furious  Frank,  and  flery  Hun, 
Shout  in  their  sulphurous  canopy. 

The  combat  deepens.     On,  ye  brave. 
Who  rush  to  glory,  or  the  gravel 
Wave,  Munich!  all  thy  banners  wave! 
And  charge  with  all  thy  chivalry  1 


Staoscs 
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Aht  iBw  diall  pvt  whan  maajr  noli 
The  mow  sbaQ  be  tliafar  winding  abee^ 
And  everj  turf  beneath  their  feet 
Shall  be  a  flcddier'a  eepulobnb 


In  the  same  time  the  three  other  French  armies 
had  won  laurels  of  their  own.  On  the  day  of  Ho- 
henlinden,  General  Augereaa  gained  an  important 
advantage  near  Bamberg.  General  Macdonaldi  un- 
dismayed by  the  rigors  of  winter  and  a  series  of  dis- 
Pa«8a«e  of  ^^>*ous  avalanches,  crossed  his  army  over  into  Italy 
Bpiuegen    ^^^^  ^]^q  dizzy  heights  of  the  Spluegen  Pass,  and 

beat  back  his  enemies. 

.  Vienna  was  struck  with  terror.  Archduke  Oharles 
took  command  of  the  army  and  tried  to  infuse  new 
courage  into  his  troops.  On  viewing  the  French  posi- 
tion before  Vienna  he  was  quick  to  sue  for  an  armis- 
gj^^  o'  tice.  It  was  concluded  at  Steyer  on  Christmas  Day. 
By  its  terms  the  Austrians  practically  agreed  to  the 
provisions  of  the  former  treaty  of  Campo  Formio, 
which  they  had  repudiated  earlier  in  the  year.  Be- 
yond that  they  gave  up  additional  territory,  relying 
on  Moreau's  promises  of  restitution.  William  Pitt, 
sensible  of  Austria's  alarming  situation,  released  the 
German  emperor  from  the  terms  of  his  alliance  with 
England. 

Napoleon  cdiowed  himself  disposed  to  be  lenient 
with  his  vanquished  foe  for  the  sake  of  peace.  The 
kingdom  of  Naples  was  saved  for  the  moment  by  the 
intercession  of  the  Czar  of  Bussia.  Napoleon  also 
concluded  definite  peace  with  the  United  States, 
and  entered  into  negotiations  with  Spain  for  the 
retrocession  of  Louisiana.     England  was  now  left 
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alone  in  her  straggle  with  France.  Not  only  had 
her  allies  fallen  ofi,  but  new  enemies  had  arisen. 
In  distant  India,  Seringapatam  had  to  be  taken  at  S^!!^^ 
the  point  of  the  sword.  Emperor  Paal  of  fiossiai 
exasperated  by  the  Duke  of  York's  mismanagement 
of  the  Anglo-Bassian  attack  on  Holland,  and  piqued 
at  England's  blockade  and  seizure  of  the  Isle  of 
Malta,  of  which  he  styled  himself  the  Grand  Mas- 
ter, had  gone  over  to  Napoleon.  On  September  9, 
the  Czar  seized  all  the  English  vessels  in  his  ports 
and  imprisoned  their  crews.  His  quarrel  was  sec- 
onded by  the  other  Northern  kingdoms,  which 
strove  to  resist  the  harsh  measures  of  the  Brit- 
ish at  sea.  Foremost  among  them  was  Denmark, 
which  had  just  lost  the  frigate  ^Treya,"  on  account 
of  her  captain's  refusal  to  submit  to  British  search. 
Late  in  1800  the  Armed  Neutrality  of  1780  was  re- 
vived in  this  new  Northern  Maritime  League,  thegjjjj^ 
conventions  of  which  were  signed,  on  December  ^"^^ 
16,  by  Bussia,  Sweden,  Denmark,  and,  later,  Prus- 
sia. Oustavus  lY.,  the  young  king  of  Sweden, 
convoked  a  Biksdag  to  raise  money.  Its  sessions 
were  so  stormy  that  he  never  repeated  the  experi- 
ment. On  his  own  authority  the  king  mortgaged 
the  Swedish  city  of  Wismar  to  the  Duke  of  Meck- 
lenburg for  one  hundred  years  for  the  sum  of  two 
million  dollars.  The  determination  of  the  League 
to  resist  the  seizure  of  French  goods  on  board  their 
own  merchantmen  was  received  by  England  as  a 
general  declaration  of  war. 

Such  was  the  close  of  the  Eighteenth  Century. 
Great  changes  had  occurred  throughout  Europe  as 
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££i!i^  Ite  rasalt  <A  the  inoeBsant  wars  o(  Hie  last  deeade. 
In  England,  owing  to  the  inoreased  annnal  expen- 
diture of  £60,000,000  for  the  war,  the  debt  of  the 
nation  had  doubled,  rising  from  £244,000,000  to 
£484,000,000.  The  British  navy  bad  been  nearly 
doubled  in  strength  and  now  numbered  eight  hun- 
dred vessels  with  120,000  fighting  men.  On  land 
the  fighting  strength  of  Oreat  Britain  had  grown 
from  80,000  to  nearly  half  a  million.    These  bur- 

British      deos  eould  not  hare  been  borne  but  for  a  corre- 

Beaouroes 

sponding  increase  in  British  trade.  The  imports 
and  exports  together  had  grown  from  forty  to  sev- 
enty million  pounds  sterling.  Yet  it  is  to  be  noted 
that  during  the  last  year  of  the  Eighteenth  Century 
the  Bank  of  England  paid  out  no  coin.  The  poor 
harvest  of  1790  resulted  in  famine  prices.  In  Lon- 
don and  elsewhere  the  poor  people  rioted  for  bvead. 
One  poor  devil,  discharged  from  the  army,  attempted 
to  assassinate  the  king. 

In  Paris,  too,  an  attempt  was  made  to  blow  up  the 
First  Consul  with  an  infernal  machine.  It  served 
as  a  pretext  to  banish  a  number  of  inconvenient 
Jacobins.  Cerachi  and  Demerville,  two  determined 
Jacobins,  charged  with  inciting  the  plot,  and  St. 
Begent  and  Carbon,  who  were  actually  concerned 
in  it,  were  sentenced  to  death  and  executed.  The 
old  French  debt  had  been  repudiated,  and  a  new 
Finuices  debt  Contracted  for  fifty-five  millions.  The  expen- 
ditures of  the  first  year  of  the  Consulate  amounted 
to  twenty-two  millions.  This  paid  for  an  aggregate 
army  of  nearly  a  million  men  in  the  field.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  French  navy  had  been  reduced  by 
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^me-half  and  was  «tili  dwindlh^.  The  trioolor  had 
berai  chased  from  the  seas  by  the  oombinad  efforto 
of  British  and  Amerioan  eulonu  A  relief  expedi- 
tion for  Egypt  was  bottled  up  at  Breat.  The  f or- 
eign  trade  of  France  was  praotioally  extinct  AIL 
Europe,  in  fact,  had  snfiered  immeasurably  from 
the  long  war. 

Across  the  seas,  in  America,  on  the  other  hand, 
the  new  centnry  opened  serene  and  full  of  bright 
hopes  for  the  future.  The  last  Presidential  election  iS2n^ 
under  the  old  electoral  system  had  brought  only 
a  passing  cloud.  It  was  held  in  the  fall  of  1800. 
Thomas  Jefferson,  of  Virginia,  and  Aaron  Burr,  of 
New  Jersey,  were  the  candidates  of  the  Bepablican- 
Democratic  party  against  the  Federalists  John  Adams 
and  0.  C.  Pinckney.  The  contest  was  practically  de- 
cided in  May,  1800,  when  the  Legislature  of  the  State 
of  New  York  was  found  to  have  a  Bepublican  ma- 
jority. Four  years  previous,  the  State  of  New  York 
had  given  most  of  its  votes  to  Adams.  At  this  eleo* 
tion  Jefferson  and  Burr  tied  with  78  votes  each, 
while  John  Adams  only  got  66  votes.  For  a  long 
time  Congress,  which  had  the  decision,  stood  even 
for  Jefferson  and  Burr.  Thirty-one  tie  ballots  were 
taken.  At  last  Jefferson  received  the  votei^  of  ten  jeffenon 
States,  leaving  four  for  Burr  and  two  blank.  Under  Burr 
the  old  law  Burr  as  the  next  strongest  candidate  was 
declared  Vice-President.  A  grave  peril  to  the  young 
country  was  thus  averted.  Burr  never  got  over  this 
disappointment.  The  tragedies  of  his  later  life  were 
largely  due  to  the  resentments  begotten  in  him  by 
the  failure  of  more  legitimate  ambitions. 

XDCth  Oentoiy— Vol 
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t^el^e  Thomas  Jefferson  took  the  oath  of  office  in  the 
offi^^'  new  Capitol,  ridiculed  as  a  palace  in  the  woods. 
The  building  stood  on  a  hill  in  the  city  of  Wash- 
ington,  then  nothing  bat  a  straggling  village  of  a 
few  hundred  inhabitants.  It  provoked  comment 
at  the  time  that  Jeffetson,  who  preferred  republi* 
can  simplicity  in  all  things,  wore  '4ong  pantaloonSi 
an  innovation  of  the  French  Bevolution.*' 


GOETHE  IN  WEIMAR 


XlXth  Ctmt.,  nL  Oat 
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1801 

THE  BIRTH  €i  tke  Nineteenth  Oentniy  was 
aoet  elftborstely  oelebfated  at  Weimar. 
During  the  year  1800  the  two  poete,  Ooethe 
a&d  Sehiller,  had  experienced  a  diange  of  heart 
in  regard  to  the  trtie  beginning  of  the  century.  ^^^^^^ 
Now  they  were  at  last  in  accord  with  their  patron  ^^'^^^'^ 
Oarl  August,  the  Duke  of  Weimar.  The  young 
poet,  Leo  von  Seckendorf,  who  was  afterward 
killed  in  battle,  was  most  enthusiastic.  He  wanted 
the  Mew  Year  to  be  celebrated  by  spcQial  produc- 
tions of  the  latest  dramatic  works  of  Ooethe  and 
Schiller,  with  muncal  performances  of  Haydn's 
new  ''Creation,"  and  Gluck's  *'Iphigenia."  But 
the  Duke  took  the  defeat  of  the  Germans  at  Ho- 
henlisden  so  ill  that  he  was  in  no  mood  for  merry-  interaatof 
Making.  Shortly  before  New  Year  Schiller  had  to  tSSS^ 
write  to  Ooethe  at  Jena:  ''The  Duke,  so  we  have  been 
informed,  a  few  days  ago,  gave  it  to  be  understood 
tiiat  he  is  very  much  opposed  to  our  proposed  cen- 
tenary festivities.  You  know  what  this  means.  .  .  , 
1a  Ood's  name  let  us  bury  ourselves  in  our  poetry 
and  try  to  produce  things  from  within,  as  we  have 
80  little  suocefls  in  producing  from  without." 

Ooethe  was  not  so  easily  foiled.  He  was  translat- 
ing Yoltaiie's  ^Tancred"  at  ^e  Duke  of  Weimar's 
summer  castle  at  Jena.    He  had  with  him  Friedriok 
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Wilhelm  Schelling,  the  great  German  philosopher, 
then  bat  in  his  twenty-fifth  year.  A  few  days  be- 
fore  their  return  to  Weimar,  about  Christmas  time, 
Goethe  wrote  to  Schiller,  **I  shall  bring  Schelling 
with  me  so  as  to  have  a  strong  support  for  our  cen- 
tenary  plans."  The  Duke  gave  in.  A  record  of 
the  event  is  preserved  in  an  entertaining  letter  of 
Schiller  to  Koerner,  the   father  of   the  poet  who 

At  weinuu-  later  lost  his  life  in  the  wars.  In  the  afternoon  of 
January  1,  1801,  Haydn's  ** Creation"  was  sung  and 
the  Duke's  players  at  the  court  theatre  gave  a 
mask  written  by  Goethe  for  the  occasion.  A 
masquerade  ball  at  court  finished  the  evening. 
Some  of  the  most  enlightened  spirits  of  Germany 
were  present.  Goethe,  who  was  then  in  his  prime, 
was  hailed  as  Olympian  Jupiter.  In  the  throng  of 
maskers  were  the  poets  Schiller,  Herder,  Wieland 
and  Yon  Seckendorf.  With  them  were  Schelling, 
the  philosopher,  Hufland,  the  great  physician,  and 
Heinrich  Steffens,  the  learned  Dane.  Among  the 
ladies  were  the  Duchess  Louise,  the  lively  Dowager 
Duchess  Amalie,  with  the  beautiful  Frau  von  Stein, 
Amalie  von  Imhof,  the  poetess.  Corona  Schroeter, 
the  singer,  and  Henrietta  Jageman,  the  tragedienne, 
with  Goethe's  latest  favorite,  the  lovely  Countess 
von  Eglofistein.  It  was  a  notable  gathering.  Next 
day  Goethe  had  a    falling    out  with   his   oldtime 

OoeUw  friend  Frau  von  Stein,  and  was  taken  seriously  ill. 
For  a  long  time  he  lay  unconscious  and  the  best 
physicians  of  Germany  were  summoned  to  attend 
him.  All  literary  Germany  held  its  breath  until 
the  crisis  was  safely  over. 
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More  InBtiiig  tributes  to  the  new  century  were  the 
opening  ceremonies  of  the  Peace  Conference  at 
LuneviUe  and  Pitt's  final  accomplishment  of  the 


Union  of  Ireland  and  England.     This  event  vab^^^^ 
celebrated  in  London  and  Dublin  by  the  ringing  of  «*^i^«* 


bells,  fliduteB  of  guns  and  the  hoisting  of  the  new 
imperial  standard  over  the  Tower«  To  accomplish 
this  great  result  Pitt  had  promised  to  remove  those 
obnoxious  laws  against  Boman  Catholics  that  drove 
Ireland  into  rebellion  in  1798.  Now  one  hundred 
Irish  members  were  taken  into  the  Commons  and 
free  trade  between  England  and  Ireland  began. 

The  terms  of  the  treaty  agreed  to  at  LuneviUe  £^2^^ 
changed  the  map  of  Europe  materially.  First  of  all 
the  cessions  wrested  from  Austria  at  Campo  Formic 
were  confirmed.  All  German  territory  on  the  left 
bank  of  the  Bhine  was  ceded  to  France.  The  Ger- 
man princes  who  lost  by  this  arrangement  were  to 
be  indemnified  with  other  possessions  taken  from 
Italy,  the  Free  Hanseatic  cities  and  other  weak  land- 
holders. It  meant  the  disintegration  of  the  old 
German  Empire.  The  net  loss  to  Germany  was 
26,180  square  miles  with  nearly  8,600,000  inhabi- 
tants. The  provisions  for  indemnity  proved  an 
apple  of  discord.  For  years  afterward  a  hcMxIe  of 
German  princelings  haunted  the  antechambers  of 
Bonaparte,  outbidding  one  another  with  concessions 
and  bribes.  Spain  lost  Parma  and  LouisiamL 
Tuscany  was  merged  with  Parma.  Formal  recog- 
nition  was  given  to  the  French  foster  Bepublics 
of  Batavia,  Helvetia^  Liguria,  and  the  Cisalpine 
Bapublio. 
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The  Peace  of  Luneville  was  followed  by  treaties 
|;^^^  at  Madrid;  and  the  Peace  of  Florence,  between 
France  and  the  kingdom  of  Naples,  was  concluded 
on  March  28,  after  a  number  of  Italian  cities  had 
been  overrun  by  the  French  army.  Naples  ceded 
her  principalities  in  central  Italy  and  undertook  to 
close  her  ports  against  all  vessels  of  Great  firitain 
and  her  ally,  Turkey.  Thus  Napoleon  took  up  a 
new  weapon  of  ofiEence  against  England's  shipping — 
the  Continental  Embargo. 

In  England,  meanwhile,  the  days  of  the  younger 
Pitt's  ministry  were  numbered.  Early  in  the  year 
the  first  United  Parliament  of  Great  firitain  and 
Ireland  met  in  London.  Pitt  tried  to  carry  out  his 
promise  to  remove  all  political  disabilities  from  the 
Irish  Catholics.  This  met  with  George  III.  's  oppo- 
sition. Powerless  to  move  a  ruler  who  staked  his 
^\  soul  on  the  letter  of  his  oath  of  coronation,  Pitt 
resigned.  With  him  went  Grenville,  Dundas  (later 
Lord  Melville),  and  Windham.  The  new  Prime 
Minister  was  Addington,  the  Speaker  of  the  House 
of  Commons. 

Addington's  Cabinet  found  themselves  with  a 
general  declaration  of  war  on  their  hands.  Willy- 
nilly  they  had  to  prepare  for  hostilities.  An  em- 
bargo had  been  declared  on  the  ships  of  all  the 
northern  powers.  The  French  army  in  Egypt  was 
still  unsubdued  and  a  French  fleet  lay  watching 
for  a  chance  to  go  to  its  relief.  On  March  8  a 
Battle  of  British  fleet  under  Sir  Balph  Abercrombie  debarked 
18,000  troops  at  Aboukir.  On  March  18  a  batUe 
was   fought  with  the    weak    French   army  under 
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Henon,  in  which  the  French  were  worsted.  On 
March  17,  Sir  Sydney  Smith,  the  hero  of  the  Siege 
of  Acre,  seized  the  lake  of  Madieh  and  reduced  the 
forts  of  Aboukir.  On  March  20  a  pitched  battle 
was  waged  between  16,000  Englishmen  and  9,000 
Frenchmen.  Abercrombie,  the  British  commander, 
was  mortally  wounded.  The  French  lost  heavily 
and  were  thrown  back  upon  Alexandria  and  Cairo.  Aiuundria 
A  large  Turkish  army  landed  at  Aboukir  and  the 
French  were  invested  in  Alexandria. 

At  home  another  British  fleet  was  preparing  to 
strike  a  blow  at  Bussia.  All  was  changed  by  the 
sudden  death  of  Emperor  Paul  of  Bussia.  This^eirfihof 
eccentric  monarch  had  ruled  but  four  years.  Of 
late  his  conduct  had  excited  general  comment. 
Thus,  on  December  80,  1800,  the  St.  Petersburg 
*' Court   Gazette*'    contained   the   following   item: 

"His  Majesty,  the  Emperor,  perceiving  that  the 
European  powers  cannot  come  to  an  accommodation, 
and  wishing  to  put  an  end  to  a  war  which  has  raged 
fourteen  years,  has  conceived  the  idea  of  appointing 
a  place  to  which  he  will  invite  the  other  potentates 
to  engage  together  with  himself  in  single  combat  on 
lists  which  shall  be  marked  out;  for  which  purpose 
they  shall  bring  with  them,  to  act  as  their  esquires, 
umpires  and  heralds,  their  most  enlightened  minis* 
ters  and  able  generals,  as  Thugut,  Pitt  and  Bern- 
storff.  He  will  bring  on  his  part  Count  Pahlen  and 
Kutuzov." 

Kotzebue,  the  famous  dramatist  and  political 
writer  of  those  days,  published  this  comment:  '*It 
is  not  known  whether  this  rumor  can  be  depended 
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vpon.  Meanwhile  it  does  not  seem  altogether 
ottt  fmindatkm,  aa  it  bears  the  mark  of  what  has 
often  been  impnted  to  him/' 
^j«w  The  Oaar*B  next  anrpriae  waa  to  order  Lonis 
vacariM  XVIII.,  the  French  pretender,  to  leaye  hie  refage 
at  the  Bussian  town  of  Mitan.  At  the  same  time 
he  oaneelled  the  handsome  amraity  granted  to 
the  Bonrbon  prinee.  About  the  middle  of  March 
the  Gear  gave  to  his  minister  a  warrant  for  impris- 
oning or  banishing  the  Czarina,  his  wife,  and  his 
two  sons,  Alexander  and  Gonstantine.  Oonnt  Pahlen 
showed  the  warrant  to  the  two  princes  and  said: 
**Yoar  father  is  raining  the  country  and  himself. 
He  will  now  destroy  yon  if  this  is  to  be  bome« ' ' 
He  euggested  that  something  mast  be  done  to  stop 
the  Gzar's  course.  The  Czarovitch  left  all  to  him. 
On  the  night  of  March  24  thirty  of  the  most  influ- 
ential members  of  the  court,  after  a  long  carouse, 
loroibly  entered  the  Gzar*6  bedroom.  They  de- 
manded his  abdication.  While  wrangling  orer  this 
matter.  Prince  Zubov,  one  of  the  former  favoriteB  of 
Empress  Gatherine,  got  into  a  violent  dispnte  with 
The  caar'8  the  Gur.  Seizing  a  chair  he  Btruck  the  Bmoerat 
tioQ  down.  Then  the  others  jumped  on  the  prostrate 
Gear  and  beat  and  strangled  him  to  death.  Next 
morning  Alexander  announced  in  an  imperial  proc- 
lamation that  bis  father  had  died  of  a  stroke  of 
«po|dexy.  After  his  cofonation  the  assaaaina  were 
advised  to  leave  court  and  went  into  retirement. 

Paul's  death  oame  just  in  time  for  Aassia.  On 
Mardi  12,  a  ^itish  fleet  of  eighteen  rtiips  of  the 
line,   Umr   frigates   and   a   number  of   gnnboatSi 
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amounting  in  all  to  fifty-two  sail,  left  Yarmouth 
under  the  command  of  Sir  Hyde  Parker.  Nelson 
went  with  him  as  his  first  flag-officer.  The  imme- 
diate objective  point  was  Copenhagen.  They  bore 
with  them  a  British  ambassador  who  had  instruc- t^^to* 
tions  to  allow  Denmark  forty-eight  hours  wherein  to  '^^®*™"'^ 
accept  Great  Britain's  terms  and  withdraw  from  her 
engagements  with  the  other  northern  powers.  This 
done,  the  Bussian  fleet  at  Bevel  was  to  be  attacked. 
In  anticipation  of  what  was  coming,  Danish  troops 
seized  tiie  free  port  of  Hamburg  and  closed  the 
mouth  of  the  Elbe  to  British  ships. 

The  Danish  navy,  at  this  time,  numbered  twenty 
ships  of  the  line,  fit  for  service,  and  fourteen 
frigates.  Sweden  had  eighteen  ships  of  the  line, 
with  fourteen  frigates.  Together  vdth  the  Bussian 
ships  at  Bevel,  St.  Petersburg  and  Cronstadt,  there 
were  some  eighty  sail  of  the  line  and  fifty  frigates 
available  for  sea  service  against  England.  Bat  they 
were  widely  scattered.  On  March  19  the  British 
envoy  rejoined  the  fleet  ofE  Elsinor.  His  demands 
had  been  rejected.  This  amounted  to  a  declaration 
of  war.  On  March  80  the  British  fleet  entered  the 
sound.  Next  night  was  employed  in  soundings. 
Sir  Hyde  Parker,  in  accordance  with  Nelson's  sug- 
gestions, directed  him  to  make  a  front  attack  on^^^jg^ 
Copenhagen  with  twelve  ships  of  the  line  and  all^^' 
the  smaller  vessels,  while  he  himself  was  to  menace 
the  crown  batteries  and  four  Danish  ships  on  the 
inner  line.  The  Danish  battie  front,  composed  of 
anchored  ships,  floating  batteries  and  coast  defenceSi 
was  one  mile  wide.    Of  the  six  hundred  and  twenty- 
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eight  Danish  guns,  three  hundrod  snd  Beventy-fiye 
xsonld  be  brought  into  acticm  on  the  ongs^ed  side. 
The  approaoh  was  coTered  bj  a  laige  shoal  called 
the  Middle  Ground. 

At  half-past  nine  in  the  morning  of  April  8, 
Nelson  weighed  anchor.  Three  of  his  ships  of  the 
line  soon  ran  aground.  Their  place  was  taken  by 
several  frigates  that  had  to  suffer  dearly  for  their 
oopen-  gallantry.  By  noon  the  battle  was  at  its  height. 
Manoeuyring  had  ceased  and  all  depended  on  gun- 
nery and  sheer  endurance.  At  one  o'clock  the 
signal-lieutenant  ol  the  ^* Elephant^'  reported  that 
the  admiral  had  thrown  out  No.  89,  the  signal 
to  discontinue  the  fight.  Nelson  was  pacing  his 
quarter-deck  and  took  no  notice  of  the  report. 
The  signal-officer  met  him  at  the  next  turn,  and 
asked  if  he  should  repeat  the  signal.  Nelson  asked 
if  his  own  signal  for  close  action  was  still  hoisted. 
Netaon'B  *'Yes,"  said  the  officer.  **Mind  you  keep  it  sol" 
"»^o'»  said  Nelson.  Nelson  continued  to  tramp  his  quarter- 
deck, the  tiiiunder  of  the  battle  all  about  him,  his 
ship  reeling  to  the  recoil  of  its  own  guns.  The 
stump  of  his  lost  arm  jerked  angrily  to  and  fro,  a 
sure  sign  of  excitement  with  him.  '^Leave  off  ac- 
tion I*'  he  said  to  his  lieutenant;  "I'm  hanged  if  1 
do."  "ITou  know,  Foley,"  he  said,  turning  to  his 
captain,  '*I've  only  one  eye;  I've  a  ri^it  to  be 
blind  somettmes."  And  then  putting  the  glass  to 
his  blind  eye,  he  exclaimed,  **I  really  do  not  see 
thesignair  He  difflni«ed  the  inoident  by  saying, 
"D —  tiie  signall  Keep  mme  for  elosor  action 
flying  I" 
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By  two  in  the  afternoon  most  of  the  Danish  guns 
had  been  silenced  and  the  flagship  ^^Danebrog"  was 
in  flames.  One  hour  later  nearly  all  of  the  floating 
defences  had  been  destroyed  or  had  struck  their 
flags.  The  shore  batteries  were  still  unharmed,  as 
were  the  Danish  ships  hovering  under  their  protec- 
tion at  the  mouth  of  the  harbor.  At  this  point. 
Nelson  sent  in  a  flag  of  truce,  and  thus  gaiued  a 
valuable  respite  wherein  to  save  his  grounded  ships. 
It  is  still  a  matter  of  dispute  whether  the  use  of  the 
white  flag  in  this  case  was  a  bona  fide  act  of  human- 
ity, or  a  ruse  de  guerre.  Whichever  it  was,  Nelson 
succeeded  in  the  diflicult  manoeuvre  of  withdrawins:  NoiBon 
his  injured  ships  during  the  long  interval  that  the''^"™* 
gig  with  the  flag  was  pulling  to  and  fro  between 
the  Danish  batteries  and  Sir  Hyde  Parker^s  flagship 
four  miles  in  the  offing.  In  the  end  the  Danish  king 
agreed  to  an  armistice. 

The  result  of  the  battle  was  to  lay  the  front  of 
Copenhagen  open  to  bombardment.  Under  this 
threat  Denmark  was  driven  to  consent  to  a  long 
armistice,  which  gave  the  British  admiral  a  free 
hand  for  his  attack  on  the  Baltic.  The  value  of 
this  service  was  never  adequately  understood  by  Sir 
Hyde  Parker  or  the  British  authorities  at  home. 

On  the  same  day  that  the  British  fleet  forced  the 
passage  of  the  Sound,  the  Prussian  Cabinet  made  a 
formal  demand  on  the  regency  of  Hanover,  to  permit  2SSi* 
the  occupation  of  the  Electorate  by  the  Prussians, 
and  disband  a  part  of  their  own  forces.  As  this 
proposal  was  supported  by  an  army  of  twenty  thou- 
sand men,  the  Hanoverian  government  was  com- 
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pelled  to  8Tibmit;  and  Hanover,  BreHien  and  Hameln 
were  occupied  accordingly.  At  the  same  time,  the 
Danes  took  possession  of  Hambaig  and  Lubeck,  so 
as  to  close  the  month  of  the  Elbe  against  English 
commerce;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  a  British  squad- 
ron, under  Admiral  Duckworth,  reduced  all  the 
Swedish  and  Danish  islands  in  the  West  Indies. 
Three  weeks  later,  Nelson's  measures  were  ap- 
Neiflon      proved  in  this  chilling  note  from  the  British  admir- 

Sustained 

alt  J  office.  ''Upon  a  consideration  of  all  the  cir- 
cumstances, his  Majesty  has  thought  fit  to  approve 
the  armistice."  Very  different  is  the  verdict  of  the 
greatest  naval  authorities  on  this  subject.  They  all 
agree  in  declaring  Nelson's  service  on  this  occasion 
as  admirable  in  the  highest  degree.  His  fellow  ad- 
miral, Lord  St  Vincent,  wrote  at  the  time:  *^Your 
lordship's  whole  conduct,  from  your  appointment 
down  to  this  hour,  is  the  subject  of  our  constant 
admiration.  It  does  not  become  me  to  make  com- 
parisons.    All  agree  there  is  but  one  Nelson." 

The  news  of  the  Bussian  Emperor's  death,  which 

arrived  during  the  naval  armistice  with  Denmarkf 

gave  a  wholly  different  cast  to  the  situation.     The 

Czarevitch  was  known  to  incline  toward  England. 

Alexander  Now  that  he  was  ou  the  throne,  one  of  Alexander's 

rcleftses 

British      first  measures  was  to  release  the  British  seamen 

Seamen 

imprisoned  by  his  father.  This  order  was  issued  on 
the  7th  day  of  April.  Four  days  later,  the  northern 
powers  were  surprised  to  find  that  the  British  fleet 
had  entered  the  Baltic  Sea.  To  pass  the  Kqgge 
Shoals,  the  heavy  guns  on  the  three-deckecs  had 
to  be  transshipped.    Sir  Hyde  Parker  was  now  re- 
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called  and  Kelsan  placed  in  fall  oommand.  He^^J^ 
had  oid^s  to  suspend  hostilitieB  if  Bussia  followed 
«p  the  release  of  British  sailors  with  the  sospensioii 
of  her  embargo  on  British  ships.  Still  Nelson  at^ 
tempted  to  intecoept  the  Bossian  fleet  at  Bevel,  baft 
Parker  had  delayed  too  long.  The  Busaian  shipe 
had  sailed  away  the  day  before.  After  all  it  did 
aoit  mattw,  since  peace  was  now  in  the  air.  On  April 
IT,  Bussia  and  Prussia  had  agreed  to  cease  warring 
on  England.  On  May  17,  the  Cssar  cH*dered  the  re-  BuMia 
lease  of  all  embargoed  British  ships.  On  June 
17,  a  convention  at  St.  Petersburg  settled  the  pointB 
in  dispute.  It  was  conceded  by  Bussia  that  a  neu- 
tral flag  should  not  cover  an  enemy's  goods,  whereas 
England  i^reed  to  respect  bona  fide  neutral  ship- 
ments.  Sweden  and  Denmark  were  not  expressly 
included  in  this  convention,  but  they  of  necessity 
fcdlowed  the  example  of  Bussia.  The  Danish  gov- 
ernment agreed  to  eyacuate  Hamburg,  and  restore 
the  free  navigation  of  the  Elbe,  and  both  Sweden 
and  Denmark  raised  the  embargo.  Qreat  Britain 
adopted  corresponding  measures;  and  Prussia  took 
an  early  opportunity  to  withdraw  her  troops  from 
Hanover.  Thus  was  dissolved,  in  less  than  six^g^^^^^ 
months  alter  its  formation,  the  most  formidable  gf;^^^ 
confederacy  that  had  yet  been  arrayed  against  the 
maritime  power  of  England. 

Kapoleon  sent  Duroc  to  St.  Petersburg  to  counter- 
act the  influence  of  Oreat  Britain,  but  his  ambassador 
aoeomplished  little  beyond  a  flattering  receptioiL 
Fer  France,  during  tUs  interval,  a  new  annojanoe 
had  arisen  in  the  We0t  Indies.    Early  in  the  year, 
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the  island  of  San  Domingo  had  been  thrown  into  fer- 
ment by  the  high-handed  acts  of  a  negro  military 
chieftain  known  as  Toussaint  L'Ouvertare.  Pre- 
S^Do-^'  tending  to  act  in  the  name  of  France,  Toussaint, 
"^"^^  heedless  of  the  protests  of  the  French  civil  conmiis- 
sioners,  annexed  other  portions  of  the  island  that 
had  been  ceded  to  Spain  in  the  treaty  of  Basle  fire 
years  before.  In  July,  1801,  the  negro  leader  had 
himself  acclaimed  governor  for  life.  A  new  consti- 
tution  was  promulgated  abolishing  slavery  and  all 
distinctions  of  color.  Free  trade  was  adopted.  The 
landed  estates  belonging  to  Frenchmen  not  residing 
on  the  island  were  confiscated.  To  his  French  re- 
monstrants, Toussaint  replied  haughtily:  **I  am  the 
Bonaparte  of  San  Domingo.  The  colony  cannot 
get  along  without  me. ' '  Napoleon  was  constrained 
to  gather  a  naval  force  wherewith  to  recapture  the 
lost  colony.  To  make  so  distant  an  enterprise  a 
safe  venture,  a  disproportionately  formidable  fleet 
had  to  be  assembled,  for  British  cruisers  were  scour- 
ing the  sea.  With  the  bad  tidings  from  San  Do- 
mingo came  the  news  of  a  fierce  sea  fight  of  two 
SflAFLgbt  squadrons  of  French  and  English  ships  off  Algesiras 
in  the  Bay  of  Gibraltar.  The  French  were  trying 
to  reinforce  Cadiz.  With  the  help  of  the  Spanish 
land  battehes,  the  French  rear-admiral,  Linois,  suc- 
ceeded in  capturing  one  of  Admiral  Saumarez's  big 
ships,  the  ''Hannibal,"  that  had  grounded  under 
the  Spanish  guns.  Saumarez  withdrew  to  Gibraltar. 
Linois,  having  been  reinforced  with  five  Spanish 
ships  of  the  line  and  another  Frenchman,  came  out 
into  the  bay.    The  British  attacked  after  dark  and 
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the  fight  lasted  through  the  night.  The  French 
man-o'-war,  "Formidable,"  beat  oif  three  British 
ships.  In  the  dark  two  of  the  largest  Spanish  ships, 
the  "Beal  Oarlos"  and  **San  Hermenigeldo, "  taking 
each  other  for  enemies,  set  fire  to  one  another  and 
blew  up.  The  French  "St.  Antoine,"  was  cap- 
tured. 
Throughout  the  summer  all  England  had  been  Threat. 

ened  Idt^ 

aroused  by  the  menace  of  invasion  because  ofS**°^'. 
the  French  gatherings  of  troops  and  ships  at  Tou- 
lon, Dunkirk  and  elsewhere.  Coastguards  were 
picketed  all  along  the  shore,  and  a  British  vol- 
unteer army  called  into  service.  When  Admiral 
Ganthaume  succeeded  in  taking  a  French  squadron 
into  the  Mediterranean,  in  his  attempt  to  succor 
the  French  in  Egypt,  the  alarm  grew.  This  was  not 
abated  when  Ganthaume  returned  to  Toulon  after 
capturing  three  small  English  war  vessels  and  the 
**Swiftsure,"  a  ship  of  the  line,  carrying  seventy- 
four  guns.  Early  in  August  Nelson  made  an  un- 
successful  dash  at  the  French  flotilla  off  Boulogne. 
By  the  middle  of  the  month  he  reappeared  with 
eight  ships  of  the  line  and  a  dozen  or  more  frigates. 
The  engagement  that  ensued  was  indecisive.  By 
October  both  countries  were  heartily  tired  of  the 
war.  The  various  modes  of  prosecuting  a  war  of 
offence  were  exhausted.  One  thorn  in  the  side 
of  boA  belligerents  had  been  removed  when  Lord  JJJJuate 
Keith  brought  about  the  French  evacuation  of'^*'^^ 
Egypt  by  undertaking  to  ship  their  army  back  to 
Franoe  on  his  own  vessels.  This  was  accomplished 
early  in  September  to  the  satisfaction  of  both  sides. 
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Preliminary  peace  negotiations  were  entered  into  at 
London  on  the  first  day  of  October.    Preyioos  to 

gwcion  of  this,  Portugal  purchased  a  treaty  with  her  powerful 
neighbors  by  ceding  to  France  one  half  of  Guiana, 
paying  twenty  millions  of  francs  for  the  support 
of  the  French  troops,  confirming  Olivenza  with  its 
territory  to  Spain,  and  closing  her  ports  against  all 
English  ships,  whether  of  war  or  of  commerce. 

On  October  18,  another  secret  treaty  with  Spain 
was  signed  at  Madrid,  by  the  terms  of  which  Loui* 
siana  once  more  changed  hands.  In  England,  the 
implacable  Pitt  and  Nelson  were  among  those  who 
approved  the  conciliatory  policy  of  the  new  Minis- 

p»ceof    try.    Peace  was  ratified  in  Parliament,  on  October 

London  *'  ' 

10,  by  a  majority  of  ten  to  one.  It  was  agreed  that 
hostilities  with  France  should  immediately  cease  by 
land  and  sea ;  that  Great  Britain  should  restore  its 
colonial  acquisitions  in  every  part  of  the  world; 
Ceylon  in  the  East,  and  Trinidad  in  the  West 
Indies,  alone  excepted;  that  Egypt  should  be  re- 
stored to  the  Porte,  Malta  and  its  dependencies 
to  the  order  of  St.  John  of  Jerusalem,  the  Gape  of 
Good  Hope  to  Holland;  the  integrity  of  Portugal 
was  to  be  guaranteed,  the  harbors  of  the  Boman 
and  Neapolitan  states  evacuated  by  the  French,  and 
Porto  Ferrajo  by  the  English  forces.  The  news  of 
the  definite  signing  of  the  treaty  at  London  made 
French  consols  go  up  from  forty-eight  to  fifty- 
three.  In  the  same  year,  peace  treaties  were  con- 
eluded  between  France  and  Turkey,  France  and 
Bavaria,  France  and  America,  France  and  Algiers, 
and  France  and  Bussia. 
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1802 

IK*  BNGLAND  the  tlireatening  phantom  of  for- 
eign invasion  had  been  laid  at  rest.  The 
British  **AnnnaI  Begister"  thns  reoords  the 
beginning  of  the  year:  **It  was  the  opinion  of  a^S^^fn^^' 
Tast  majority  of  the  British  nation  that  the  year^**^*^** 
1802  commenced  under  circumstances  highly  an- 
spknons.  •  •  •  It  was  universally  understood  that 
the  income  tax,  a  burden  which  the  bulk  of  the 
nation  had  rather  impatiently  borne,  was  now  to  be 
withdrawn,  and  that  vast  reductions  were  to  take 
place  in  our  military  and  marine  establishments." 
The  lasrt  part  of  this  promise  was  actually  fulfilled, 
much  to  the  di^ust  of  Sheridan,  who  spoke  against 
these  measures  in  Pariiament.  He  said  that  the 
country  had  fioled  in  every  object  for  which  it  had 
plunged  into  war.  Instead  of  checking  the  aggran- 
dizement  of  France,  Great  Britain  had  raised  her  to 
such  a  height  as  to  endanger  the  existence  of  all. 
He  saw  the  inmense  power  of  France  now  con- 
flolidatod,  all  her  continental  enemies  subdued  or 
won  over  to  her  interests.  For  his  part  his  fears 
and  alarms  began  where  those  of  the  Ministry  had 
ended.  Mr.  Sheridan  was  scarcely  heeded.  Pitt, 
for  the  moment,  silenced  all  opposition  by  support-  The  oppo. 
ing  his  successors  in  office.    Even   Nelson  arose  ■"^^^^ 
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in  the  House  of  Lords  to  say  that  the  possession 
of  the  Island  of  Malta  and  of  the  Gape  of  Good 
Hope  were  of  little  consequence  to  England. 

The  next  thing  to  take  up  the  attention  of  Parlia- 
ment was  the  petition  of  the  British  printers  and 
booksellers  asking  for  a  release  from  the  heavy 
duties  on  paper.  In  their  petition  they  recited  that 
by  the  additional  duties  levied  on  paper  ^'the  prog- 
ress of  literature  and  the  encouragement  of  genius 
bad  been  equally  fettered."  Parliament  agreed  to 
a  reduction  of  the  paper  tax  on  the  ground  that  the 
tax  ''struck  directly  at  the  very  existence  of  English 
literature. ' ' 

The  true  makers  of  literature  scarcely  stood  in 
need  of  such  encouragement.     Unlike  France,  the 
leaven  of  the  new  age  in  England,  as  in  Germany, 
had  called  forth  a  fresh  harvest  of  brilliant  writers. 
MoveSent  ^^®  English  romantic  movement  in  literature  was 
Ltt^tera-  ^^  £^j2  bloom.     To  be  sure,  Burke,  the  great  Parlia- 
mentarian, Cowper,  the  poet,  and  Burns,  the  Scot- 
tish bard,  had  just  died,  but  their  names  were  in 
every  one's  mouth.      The  stirring  events  of  the 
^^^®' French  Bevolution,  together  with  the  sudden  bril- 
Letters      jj^^^^  ^^^  ^£  ji^jatuTe  in  Germany,  where  Goethe, 

Schiller,  Richter,  Wieland,  Herder,  and  the  great 
philosopher  Kant  were  vying  with  each  other  in 
new  productions,  acted  as  a  spur  to  the  writers  of 
England.  Goleridge  turned  from  his  translations 
of  German  plays  and  ballads  to  write  his'^Bime 
of  the  Ancient  Mariner.*'  Walter  Scott  sought 
inspiration  for  his  revivals  of  medieval  chivalry 
by  translating  Goethe's  ''Goetz  von  Berlichingen." 
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Sheridan,  at  the  same  time,  translated  Kotzebne's 
•*Pizarro."  The  next  years  brought  Tom  Moore's  ^▼{jji  of 
"Anacreontics,"  Campbell's  "Poems,"  Coleridge ^«*^ 
and  Wordsworth's  lyrics,  Southey's  "Thalaba,"  the 
prose  masterpieces  of  Charles  Lamb  and  Thomas 
DeQuincey,  with  Paley's  "Philosophical  Essays." 
In  1802  Scott  brought  out  his  "Minstrelsy  of  the 
Scottish  Border,"  while  the  works  of  Chaucer  were 
reviTOd  by  Godwin,  Shelley's  friend.  The  same 
year  saw  the  establishment  of  the  "Edinburgh 
Beview"  and  of  Bees'  great  Cyclopedia. 

Nowhere  else  in  the  world  was  there  such  an  out- 
pour of  literature.  In  Italy  the  death  of  Alfleri, 
the  dramatic  poet,  left  a  void.  In  France  the  only 
writer  of  note  was  Chateaubriand.  Art,  too,  lan- 
guished. In  France  the  painter  David  stood  alone. 
Canova,  the  Italian  rival  of  the  Danish  sculptor 
Thorvaldsen,  had  just  finished  his  famous  group 
of  Theseus.  Napoleon  made  haste  to  summon  him 
to  Paris. 

The  First  Consul,  after  concluding  his  various 
peace  treaties,  continued  to  play  the  game  of  world 
politics  on  a  grand  scale.  Before  the  end  of  January 
Napoleon  caused  the  Cisalpine  Bepublic  to  call  a  con- 
vention at  Lyons.  The  800  delegates  had  to  cross 
the  Alps  in  midwinter.  Napoleon,  proceeding  there 
with  Josephine  his  wife,  had  himself  proclaimed 
president  of  the  Italian  Bepublic.  A  constitution 
like  that  of  France  was  adopted.  The  acceptance 
of  a  similar  constitution  was  imposed  upon  the 
Batavian  Bepublic  of  Holland.  On  March  25,  a 
formal  treaty  of  peace  was  concluded  at  Amiens  aSSw' 
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between  France,  Holland  and  Spain  on  one  sidoi 
and  Great  Britain  on  the  other.  France  kept  poB- 
session  of  the  Austrian  or  Flemish  Netherlands, 
the  left  bank  of  the  Rhine,  the  greater  part  of  Italy 
and  Switzerland  and  that  vast  tract  of  territory  on 
the  Gulf  of  Mexico  known  as  Louisiana.  England 
kept  none  of  her  new  possessions,  excepting  Ceylon 
wrested  from  Holland,  the  Island  of  Trinidad  taken 
from  Spain,  and  a  new  slice  of  India  won  from  the 
conquered  Hindu  prince,  Tippoo  Sahib.  San  Do- 
mingo for  the  moment  was  restored  to  France  by 
General  Leclerc's  early  victories  over  the  blacks 
under  Toussaint.  The  same  fate  befell  the  negro 
colonies  of  Guadeloupe  and  Martinique. 
g^«JJ3|^  On  April  8,  the  final  adoption  of  the  religious 
in  France  OQjj^jor^at  arranged  with  the  new  pope,  Pius  VII., 
was  celebrated  in  the  Church  of  Notre  Dame  de 
Paris  by  a  grand  Te  Deum  in  honor  of  the  re-estab- 
lishment of  public  worship.  Throughout  France 
the  priests  turned  from  foes  into  loyal  supporters 
of  the  new  government.  At  the  same  time  forty- 
four  articles  of  the  Protestant  cult  were  sanctioned 
by  law.  This  caused  bitter  dissatisfaction  among 
the  old  Bepublicans.  The  country  at  large  hailed 
the  re-establishment  of  religion  with  joy.  At  the 
Betarn  of  end  of  tbe  month  came  another  act  of  amnesty  for 
the  Boyalist  exiles,  though  Napoleon^s  efforts  to 
make  the  Count  de  Lille  renounce  his  rights  to  the 
throne  of  France  had  failed.  All  but  one  thou- 
sand of  the  proeoribed  royalists  were  permitted  to 
return.  Their  lands,  seized  by  the  State,  were  to  be 
returned  to  them  if  not  exceeding  a  oertain  area,  but 
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not  80  their  hereditary  privileges  over  canals,  high* 
ways  or  other  public  institutions.  As  a  result  of 
these  measures  a  great  number  of  exiles  returned 
from  England,  and  with  them  came  a  host  of  travel- 
lers  eager  to  visit  the  land  that  had  so  long  been 
closed  to  them.  The  British  Embassy  in  Paris  was 
reopened. 

Napoleon's  next  measure  was  to  reorganize  thei^^^ 
French  educational  system.  On  the  first  of  May,  ^^«™* 
an  act  was  passed  governing  secondary  schools. 
Thirty  of  the  best  Scolea  centrales  were  reorgan- 
ized as  lyc^^  where  the  pupils  were  drilled  and 
trained  in  semi-military  fashion.  To  bind  these 
new  schools  as  closely  as  possible  to  the  State, 
6,000  pupils,  called  ''wards  of  the  nation"  were 
to  receive  free  education.  Most  of  these  were  the 
children  of  deserving  soldiers.  Technical  and  spe« 
cial  schools  were  also  founded.  Education,  which 
up  to  1790  had  been  in  the  hands  of  the  clergy, 
became  a  prerogative  of  the  State.  On  May  8,  a 
decree  of  the  Senate  extended  Napoleon's  Consu- 
late ten  years  beyond  the  original  term  of  ten  years 
in  recognition  of  his  services  to  France.  Napoleon 
accepted  the  honor  in  these  words:  ''Fortune  has 
smiled  upon  the  Republic.  But  Fortune  is  incon- 
stant. How  many  men  whom  she  has  showered 
with  her  favors  have  lived  more  than  a  few  years  ? 
The  interests  of  my  happiness  and  of  my  good  fame 
demand  a  termination  of  my  public  life  so  soon  as 
general  peace  is  assured  to  the  world.  But  you  say 
that  I  owe  my  country  another  sacrifice.  I  will 
make  it" 
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^Lmi  -^  ^^^  ^^^  afterward  the  Order  of  the  Loyal 
^^^^^^  Legion  was  established,  not  without  determined 
opposition  in  the  Chamber.  The  two  Tribones 
Sayoie-B<^n  and  Ohanvalin  denoanoed  the  meas- 
ure as  a  monarohioal  institution.  On  the  next  day 
the  Ohamber  passed  a  law  re-establishing  slavery  in 
the  West  Indian  colonies  restored  to  France  by  the 
Treaty  of  Amiens.  This  goaded  the  blaokB  of  San 
Domingo  to  f  orttier  desperate  resistance. 
The  Revo-      General  Leolefe  and   Admiral  Villaret-Jbyeiise 

lutionof  , 

H«yti  had  landed  their  expedition  at  Samana.  Lederc 
first  tried  to  win  over  Tonssaint  by  a  friendly  let- 
ter from  the  First  Oonsnl,  and  offers  of  bribes  sent 
him  through  his  own  sons,  who  had  been  brought 
from  school  in  France.  The  attempted  restoration 
of  slavery  made  the  blacks  reject  all  pivposais. 
On  the  night  after  the  French  troops  landed,  the 
negroes  burned  the  French  settlement  at  Gape 
FrauQois,  now  Oape  Haytien.  Of  800  houses  but 
60  escaped.  The  blacks  carried  their  war  into  the 
mountains.  Revolting  cruelties  were  practiced  on 
both  sides.  Yellow  fever  came  to  the  aid  of  the 
blacks.  Then  General  Lederc  again  tried  diplo- 
macy. The  two  black  leaders,  Dessalines  and 
Ohristophe,  were  won  by  false  representations. 
Next  he  induced  Tonssaint  to  oome  to  a  oon- 
ferenee  at  Gkmaive.  Tonssaint  was  seined  and  de- 
ported to  France.  There  he  £ed  of  neglect  in  the 
dungeons  of  Ohateau  Joux.  Genesal  Ledeni,  with 
the  bulk  el  his  tnay^  remained  to  fall  a  peey  to 
the  ravages  of  yellow  fever. 
On  June  25,  the  final  treaty  of  peace  between 
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Franoe  and  Turkey  was  concluded.  It  assured  free 
navigation  in  the  Black  Sea  to  French  shipSf  andp^^,ith 
in  some  other  respects  was  found  to  be  inimical  ^^ 
to  England.  Similar  conventions  were  established 
with  the  Dejs  of  Algiers,  Tunis  and  Tripoli.  On 
August  8,  the  French  Senate  revised  the  constitu- 
tion of  the  year  VIII.,  so  as  to  extend  the  term  of 
office  of  the  consuls  for  life.    To  the  First  Oonsul  S?'^^^,^ 

Consul  for 

was  given  the  former  royal  prerogative  of  executive  ^^® 
clemency.  The  troublesome  Tribunes  were  reduced 
from  one  hundred  to  fifty.  Lafayette,  who  opposed 
the  saepension  of  political  liberties  and  of  a  free 
press,  was  retired  from  public  life.  Napoleon  ac- 
cepted his  new  honors  in  these  words:  ''Senators I 
the  life  of  a  citizen  belongs  to  his  country.  The 
French  people  wish  mine  to  be  entirely  consecrated 
to  them.  I  obey  their  will."  It  was  in  those  days 
of  general  reforms  that  an  ample  supply  of  fresh 
running  water  was  secured  to  Paris  by  aqueducts 
fiom  the  Biver  Ouroq. 

Toward  the  end  of  the  year  most  intenud  ques- 
tions  were  settled  for  France,  and  Napoleon  once 
more  felt  the  need  of  reaching  out.  In  September 
a  decree  of  the  French  Senate  ''reunited"  the  Island 
of  Blba  with  France.  Next,  the  Italian  province  of 
Piedmont  was  annexed  to  France.  On  October  9, 
French  troops  occupied  the  Duchy  of  Parma  upon  g^^^ 
the  sudden  death  of  the  Duke,  Don  Ferdinand  de*"^**^^ 
Bourbon.  On  October  21,  Oeneral  Ney,  at  the  head 
of  12,000  French  soldiers,  entered  Switzerland  to 
suppress  the  disorders  that  had  been  brought  about 
by  Napoleon's  agent    Already  the  canton  of  Wal- 
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lit  luA  been  detached^  ostengibly  to  ionn  an  inde- 
pendent republic,  but  really  to  secnre  to  Fraaoe  the 
control  of  the  Simplon  Pass  into  Noirthem  Italy. 
The  British  ambassador  in  Paris  alone  protested 
against  these  breaches  of  the  peace.  Napoleon  si- 
lanced  him  with  the  prond  deolaration,  **It  is  reoog- 
nined  in  Bniope  that  Italy,  Hollandi  and  Switaedand 
are  at  the  disposal  of  Franoe.*' 

No  part  of  Napoleon^s  diplomaoy  was  more  ably 
conceiTed  or  better  carried  out  than  the  negotiations 
with  the  German  princes  intmsted  to  Talleyrand. 
Dtetof  All  through  the  years  1801  and  1802  a  Diet  at 
B^b^  Begensburg  deliberated  over  the  changes  imposed 
upon  the  German  empire  by  the  treaty  of  Lune- 
yille.  The  proverbial  antagonism  between  tiie  vari* 
ous  German  States  and  princes  played  its  usual 
part.  In  the  summer  of  1801  Prime  Minister  Mont* 
gelas  of  Bavaria  had  signed  the  first  of  those  treat- 
ies which  made  Napoleon  the  arbiter  of  Germany. 
Two  months  later  a  secret  treaty  between  Alexan- 
der and  Bonaparte  admitted  Bussia  to  a  share  in 
tlie  reoiganization  of  Germany.  Bqirilttaiam  was 
to  be  maintained  between  Austiia  and  Pmssta.  Be- 
yond that  the  Osar  stipulated  for  the  advanoement 
of  his  own  relatives  on  the  thrones  of  Wurtembeig, 
Bavaria,  and  Baden.  One  after  another  the  German 
princes  settled  with  their  patrons  lor  a  share  in  the 
mpoiL  On  June  ft,  a  aeeret  agreement  between  Prance 
and  Bussia  embodied  all  of  these  arrangementB»  and 
SgjJ^y  the  spoliation  of  the  ancient  German  empire  was  a 
BBttied  fMt  The  Diet  of  Begensburg  in  its  final 
conclusions,  known  as  the  Beichsdeputationahaupt- 
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Bchlofls,  Bolemnly  ratified  the  proyisions  by  whioh 
forty-two  oat  of  forty-eight  free  citieSi  and  all  the 
ecclesiastical  states  lost  their  independence.  Only 
six  free  cities  remained — ^Hambnrg,  Bremen,  La 
beck,  Frankfort,  Augsburg,  and  Naremberg.  All 
the  landed  property  of  the  Ohmrch  was  confiscated. 
The  free  Universities,  too,  lost  heavily.  Most  of 
the  former  feudal  States  were  wiped  oft  the  map. 
For  Germany  as  a  nation  the  destrootioQ  of  these 
innumerable  petty  principalities  was  a  distiuct  gain. 
A  constant  source  of  discord  was  done  away.  The  q^^^^ 
national  feeling  of  the  German  people  grew  in  unilgr  F6qiii« 


and  strength. 

During  the  same  year,  in  October,  1802,  the  deci- 
sive battle  of  Poena  in  India  changed  the  &te  of  the 
Mahratta  empire.  The  united  armies  of  Sindia  and  Mahratta 
the  Peishwa  were  defeated  by  Jaswant  Bao  Holkar, 
an  illegitimate  pretender  to  the  Mahratta  throne. 
Peiah  Baji  Bao  fled  for  his  life  to  the  western 
coast,  and  escaped  on  board  an  English  ship  to 
the  port  of  Bassein,  about  twenty  miles  to  the 
northward  of  Bombay. 

Baji  Bao  was  paralysed  by  the  disaster.  Another 
Peishwa  w9a  set  up  by  Jaswant  Bao  Holkar  aik 
Poena,  and  Baji  Bao  saw  nothing  before  him  but 
ruin.  In  this  extremity  he  agreed  to  sign  tibe  ob- 
nozioas  treaty,  provided  the  English  restored  him 
to  his  throne  at  Poona.  Accordingly  the  treaty  of  Trea^cf 
Basflein  was  concluded  on  the  last  day  of  JDeoem* 
ber,  18QB. 
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1803 

iHE  DESIRE  for  peace  led  Addington's  gov- 
ernment  in  England  to  remain  inactive  antil 
the  French  aggressions   in  Holland,   Italy 
and  Switzerland  became  accomplished  facts.    Even 

NapolooD 

"^  u'^SS      ^^^^  Napoleon  was  the  first  to  renew  the  qoarrel. 

wRh  Bog-  jj^  January,  Talleyrand,  urged  by  his  master,  com- 
plained to  the  British  ambassador  of  the  hostile 
articles  in  the  English  newspapers.  Lord  Whit- 
worth  made  a  countercharge  against  Napoleon's 
official  organ,  "Le  Moniteur."  Then  Talleyrand 
called  for  an  explanation  of  Great  Britain's  delay 
about  evacuating  Malta.  On  January  IS,  the  ^'Mon- 
iteur^*  published  Sebastiani's  report  on  the  mission 
that  the  First  Consul  had  intrusted  to  him  In  the 
East.  The  report,  which  filled  eight  columns  of  the 
*'Moniteur,"  contained  a  very  complete  account  of 

^     ^      the  resources  and  possible  allies  available  for  a  new 

^^  ^  conquest  of  Egypt.  The  exact  number  and  disposi- 
tion of  the  British  in  the  East  were  given  with  those 
cf  the  Turkish  forces,  estimated  altc^ether  at  19,000 
men.  They  were  declared  to  be,  "not  an  army,  but 
a  ooUecUon  of  men,  badly  armed,  undisciplined,  and 
worn  out  by  debauchery."  In  conclusion,  it  was 
{Stated  that  "six  thousand  French  would  suffice  to 
reconquer  Egypt.** 
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This  threatfliiing  manifesto  reBonnded  in  England 
Uke  a  war  orj.  The  Britiah  ambassador  in  Paris 
liencefordi  became  introc^ble  on  the  subject  of 
Haha.  On  February  18,  Loid  Whitwortk  at- 
tended a  state  function  at  tlie  Tuileries.  He  was 
Tiolantly  accosted  by  the  First  Oonsul.  When  hcti!^^ 
tried  to  reply,  Napoleon  exclaimed:  "I  suppose 
you  are  going  to  speak  of  Piedmont  and  Switzer* 
land.  They  are  mere  trifles.  You  ought  to  have 
tliouglit  of  this  during  the  peace  negotiation.  Tou 
hare  no  right  now  to  complain."  Lord  Whitworth 
transmitted  the  conyersation  verbatim  to  his  govern* 
ment.  Two  days  later  the  ^^Moniteur"  published 
the  government's  annual  report  on  the  situation  of 
the  Bepublic  to  the  legislative  body.  Bef erring  to 
£ngland,  Napoleon's  mouthpiece  said:  ^*Be  the 
success  of  intrigue  what  it  may  in  London,  it  will 
not  drag  other  nations  into  its  net.  The  nation 
asserts  with  just  pride  that  England,  single-handed, 
ia  unable  to  cope  with  France." 

It  was  a  cry  to  arms.  On  March  8,  King  G^rge,  f^^^ 
in  a  message  to  the  House  of  Oommons,  informed  ^""^ 
Parliament  that  he  had  thought  it  expedient  to 
adopt  additional  measures  for  the  security  of  his 
dominions.  Discussions  of  great  importance  be- 
tween his  Majesty  and  the  French  government,  it 
was  set  forth,  induced  him  to  rely  on  the  assistance 
of  Parliament  to  adopt  such  measures  as  the  honor 
and  inlerast  of  the  ISngiish  people  required.  On 
March  10,  loUowed  a  reyal  proclamation  calling  the 
militia  into  service.  Two  days  afterward,  the  First 
Consul  summoned  Lord  Whitworth  to  the  Tuil* 
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erieB,  and  loudly  assailed  him:  "So  you  are  bent 
on  war."  Taming  to  the  other  ambassadors  he 
shouted:  "The  English  are  bent  on  war,  but  if  they 
are  the  first  to  draw  the  sword,  I  shall  be  the  last  to 
sheathe  it.  Since  Britons  do  not  respect  treaties, 
we  shall  cover  them  with  black  crape."  Next  day 
war^pre  ^^P^^^^i^  despatched  confidential  couriers  to  Alez- 
arauooa  auder  of  Bussia  and  to  the  King  of  Prussia  to 
induce  them  to  make  common  cause  with  him. 
Negotiations  were  opened  to  sell  French  Louisiana 
to  the  United  States  of  North  America  for  eighty 
million  francs. 

On  March  25,  a  law  was  passed  in  France  which 
placed  120,000  ne^  conscripts  under  the  colors. 
During  the  French  parleys  with  England  it  had 
been  explained  that  the  naval  armaments  at  Toulon 
and  Brest  were  made  to  take  possession  of  Louisi- 
ana. Previous  to  this  Bonaparte,  in  a  confidential 
communication  to  England,  had  laid  stress  on  the 
.pi^^^Qjt^  importance  of  Louisiana  for  keeping  the  United 
Thi^u  States  in  check.  President  Jefferson,  receiving 
intimations  of  this,  protested  against  such  a  pro- 
oeeding.  In  America,  the  presence  of  General  Le- 
clerc  in  the  West  Indies  with  so  large  a  force  was 
regarded  as  a  menace.  Napoleon's  sadden  need  of 
money  in  1808  changed  all  that. 

Four  nations — ^France,  Spain,  Great  Britain  and 
the  United  States  were  concerned  in  determining 
the  boundaries  of  this  territory.  It  was  finally 
agreed  that  American  Louisiana  should  extend  from 
the  Mississippi  along  the  thirty -first  parallel  to  the 
Gulf  of  Mexico,  thence  along  the  Bed  Biver  up  to 
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the  ArkanflM,  and  thence  north  with  the  moantoa 
ehaia  to  the  forty -second  parallel  of  latitode.  Tfao 
z^ion  piaetieaUj  incladed  the  present  States  of 
Looisiaiia,  Arkansas,  Mtssoori,  Iowa,  Minnesota, 
Kansas,  Nebraska,  Oolorado,  the  Dakotas,  Montana, 
Wyoming  and  Indian  Territory.  The  <^BSoial  dis- 
coasionB  over  the  varians  lines  lasted  for  years. 
In  the  meanwhile.  Napoleon  yfelded  all  the  Frenefa 
tenitory  in  dispute,  aggregating  more  than  a  mil-^^^J^' 
Hon  sqnare  miles,  with  SS^OOO  mixed  inhabitants, 
for  the  som  of  $11,260,000,  to  be  paid  in  six  per 
eent  bonds,  payable  fifteen  years  after  date.  For 
tiie  United  States,  Messrs.  Monroe  and  LivingstoBL 
eondaded  the  terms  of  the  porchase  on.  April  80, 
1808.  In  the  antnmn  the  United  States  took  peace- 
able possession. 

The  pnichase  of  Loaisiana  was  the  greatest  event 
in  Jefferson's  administration.  The  power  cl  the 
Mississippi  was  no  longer  a  matter  of  dispute. 
Yery  aptly  did  Mr.  Livingston  say  to  the  French 
ministers  as  they  arose  from  signing  the  treaty: 
*^We  haye  liyed  long,  gentlemen,  bnt  this  is  the 
noblest  work  of  onriives."  Napoleon  said:  '^This 
will  forever  strengthen  the  power  of  the  United 
Sates."  Among  the  American  people  this  was  not 
so  clearly  recognized.     Jefferson's  administration  Amertoaa 

Expansion 

was  severely  assailed  by  critics  who  declared  tha(t  i>e<»>un<^ 
the  new  territory  was  a  barren  wilderness  which 
wonM  never  be  worth  the  price.    Previous  to  this, 
during  Jefferson's  first  term,  the  new  State  of  Ohio 
bad  been  taken  into  the  Union. 
Two  other  notable  American  achievements  nndear* 
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taken  in  that  year  were  Ohief  -  J  astice  MarshalFs 
reorganization  of  the  Amerioan  law,  and  the  war 
against  the  Barbary  pirates.  For  some  time  the 
Moorish  pashas  along  the  Northern  coast  of  Africa 
had  exacted  tribute  from  all  American  shipping 
that  came  within  their  reach.  The  American  gov- 
ernment consented  to  pay  a  sabsidy  to  exempt 
with  Bar-  American  ships  from  these  exactionsr    In  1801  Cap- 


tain Bainbridge,  commanding  the  *' George  Wash- 
ington, ' '  took  the  money  to  the  Dey  of  Algiers,  and 
was  ordered  by  him  to  convey  the  Dey's  own  tribate 
to  the  Tarkish  Saltan  to  Constantinople.  At  the 
reqaest  of  the  American  Consul,  Bainbridge  con- 
sented, but  expressed  a  hope  that  the  ''next  tribute 
might  be  delivered  from  the  mouths  of  his  guns." 
In  the  same  year  the  Sultan  of  Tripoli  clamored  for 
more  tribute.  He  tried  to  enforce  his  demand  by 
acts  of  war.  An  American  squadron  was  sent  to 
the  Mediterranean  under  Captain  Dale.  The  Dey 
of  Algiers  came  to  terms.  Not  so  the  Pasha  of 
iBngagj^  Tripoli.  The  first  engagement  of  note  was  fought 
<><^<^  in  the  fall  of  1801,  ofi  Malta,  between  Lieutenant 
Sterrett,  commanding  the  twelve-gun  schooner  ''En- 
terprise," and  the  war  polacre  "Tripoli."  The 
corsair  struck  her  colors  after  a  two-hour  fight. 
She  discharged  another  broadside  when  the  Ameri- 
can vessel  came  into  close  range.  "Sink  the  damned 
treacherous  Moor,"  shouted  Sterrett.  His  gunners 
raked  the  enemy  fore  and  aft,  shot  away  her  mizzen- 
mast  and  killed  fifty  of  her  Arab  crew.  At  last  the 
pirate  captain  threw  his  flag  into  the  sea  and  begged 
for  mercy.      All  his  guns   and  small  arms  were 
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thrown  overboard.  The  *' Tripoli"  was  sent  home 
under  a  jary  mast  and  jibsail  with  the  compliments 
of  the  American  navy.  The  '^Baterprise"  had  not 
loetaman. 

In  Jalj,  1802,  the  ''ConstellatioD/'  under  O^V'^t^ 
tain  Murray,  fought  nine  gunboats  o2  Tripoli  and 
drove  five  of  them  ashore.  Next  sammer  a  Tri- 
politan  cruiser  of  twenty-two  guns  was  driven  into ' 
a  bay  seven  leagues  east  of  Tripoli.  The  ''John 
Adams,"  under  Oaptain  Batgers,  and  the  ''Enter- 
prise," under  Lieutenant  Isaac  Hull,  stood  in  and 
gave  battle  at  close  range.  In  three-quarters  of  an 
hour  the  enemy's  flag  came  down.  The  Americans 
tried  to  take  possession,  but  the  Tripolitan  met 
them  with  another  broadside  and  then  blew  up  with 
all  aboard.  In  1808  the  American  squadron  in  the 
Mediterranean  under  Commodore  Preble  numbered 
nine  ships.  The ' '  Philadelphia, ' '  under  Bainbridge, 
captured  a  Moorish  corsair.  Oommodore  Preble 
entered  the  harbor  of  Morocco  and  brought  the 
Sultan  to  terms.  The  "Philadelphia"  soon  after 
chased  the  pirate  into  the  Bay  of  Tangiers  and  ran 
upon  a  reef.  She  was  surrounded  by  gunboats  and 
Captain  Bainbridge  had  to  surrender.  Among  the  ^^^ 
prisoners  were  Lieutenant  Porter,  James  Porter, 
Jack  Jones  and  James  Benshaw,  of  future  fame. 
Three  hundred  American  seamen  were  sold  into 
slavery.  The  "Philadelphia"  was  floated  and  re- 
fitted,  with  her  thirty-six  guns,  as  a  corsair.  While 
in  prison  Oaptain  Bainbridge  managed  to  send  home 
a  secret  letter  written  in  lime  juice,  in  which  he  sug- 
gested that  the  ship  might  be  retaken.    Lieutenant 
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2^;^^**  Decatur  acted  upon  the  mggestioQ  a  few  monliuB 
'^'^^  later.  In  the  Moorish  ketoh  ''Meatieah/'  oaptoiod 
by  himself,  this  gallaat  officer  slipped  into  the  har- 
bor of  the  enemy  one  night.  Pretending  to  b^  a 
Maltese  merchantman  that  had  lost  his  anchore  he 
made  fast  to  the  former  ^^Philadelphia."  The  in- 
stant the  two  ships  came  abeam,  Lieutenant  I>eoatar 
gaye  the  order:  ^^Boarders  awayl"  His  disguised 
seamen  swarmed  over  the  side  of  the  brig.  The 
pirates  were  cutlassed  and  driven  overboard.  De- 
catur, with  the  help  of  his  midshipmen,  Honis, 
Iiawrence,  McDonough  and  Laws,  fired  the  former 
ITankee  brig.  By  the  light  of  iho  burning  ship  the 
Americans  sailed  for  the  mouth  of  the  harbor. 
Within  half  an  hour  the  *' Philadelphia"  blew  up. 
The  ketch  got  away  safely  without  the  loss  of  one 
man  and  was  joined  by  the  American  ship  ^^Siren" 
waiting  outside.  Decatur  was  made  a  e^>tain  by 
Congress  and  his  crew  were  rewarded.  The  ketch 
was  renamed  '^ Intrepid,"  in  honcNr  of  the  event. 
Nelson's     Lord  Nelson  characterized  it  as  '^the  most  bold 

opinion  of 

g^««^*»  and  daring  act  of  the  age."  The  Dey  of  Tripoli 
vented  his  rage  by  casting  Bainbridge  and  his  offi- 
cers into  deeper  dungeons.  The  war  continued 
unabated. 

This  little  pirato  war,  while  full  of  stirring  ex- 
ploits, was  of  slight  importance  compared  to  the 
impending  world-war  between  France  and  Bngland. 
On  May  13,  the  British  ambassador  had  been 
ordered  to  withdraw  from  Paris.  On  May  2S,  the 
French  Senate  declared  all  British  trnvellers  in 
France  fHisoners  of  war.    Frenoh  troops  under  Gen- 
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eral  Mortier  immediately  inyaded  Hanover.  As  (he  ^^^^ 
hereditary  elector  of  this  principality,  Eling  Oeorge  h*^^'^^ 
of  England  had  attempted  to  save  his  domain  by 
declaring  neutrality  for  Hanover.  All  England 
took  to  arms.  Wordsworth's  vigorous  sonnets  in 
behalf  of  Switzerland  and  Holland  were  followed 
by  this  clarion  cry: 

Ko  parleying  now.    In  Britain  is  one  breath. 
We  are  all  with  you  now,  from  shore  to  shore. 
Te  men  of  Kent,  'tis  yiotory  or  death! 

In  June  a  royal  message  informed  Parliament  that 
Holland  had  been  drawn  into  the  campaign  and 
more  armaments  were  called  for.  The  whole  num- 
ber now  raised  in  Great  Britain  was  108,000  men. 
l^urther  war  measures  were  passed  early  in  July. 
On  July  20,  Napoleon  issued  a  decree  in  Antwerp 
excluding  all  vessels  that  had  even  touched  at  a 
British  port.  It  was  the  beginning  of  his  famous 
continental  embargo  against  English  shipping.  J|J'^^?^ 
Admiral  Brui  was  placed  in  command  of  a  small 
French  naval  force  for  the  avowed  purpose  of  in- 
vading England.  Great  Britain  retaliated  by  de- 
claring a  blockade  on  the  waters  of  the  Elbe  and 
Weser,  Genoa  and  Spezzia,  and  Havre-de-Grace. 
More  than  a  hundred  prize  vessels  were  captured 
by  the  English  before  the  middle  of  J  une.  Things 
were  at  this  pass  when  Emperor  Alexander  of 
Kossia,  on  August  19,  offered  to  mediate  between 
England  and  France.  Great  Britain  refused  to  ao* 
cept  mediation  unless  the  French  first  evacuated 
Hanover.      About  this  time  another   insurrection 
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^^SSSa  ^^^  ^^^  ^°  Irelaiid  aoder  tlie  leadership  of  Nap* 
per  Tandy,  Bedmond  and  Emmet,  who  had  come 
from  France.  Lord  Kilwarden,  Chief-Jostioe  of 
the  King^B  Bench,  waa  murdered  in  the  streets 
of  Dublin.  It  took  several  months  to  quell  the 
rebellion.  The  chief  rebels  were  brought  to  trial 
and  condemned  to  death.  England  in  turn  tried  to 
stir  up  trouble  among  the  Koyalists  in  France,  In 
-  November,  Portugal,  England's  former  ally,  after 
a  secret  treaty  with  Spain  and  France^  declared 
neutrality. 

The  British  Admiralty  despatched  a  fleet  to  the 
West  Indies  to  take  a  hand  in  the  struggle  going 
on  in  San  Domingo.  Here  the  news  of  Toussaint'a 
captivity  and  death  had  been  followed  by  renewed 
disaffecticm  on  the  part  of  his  fellow  leaders,  Des- 
^  Hor.  salines  and  Ghristophe.  They  were  joined  by  Sans 
^"^  Souci,  another  negro  chief,  and  Bellair  with  his 
Amazonian  wife.  These  two  were  captured  and  tor* 
tured  to  death  by  the  French.  Henceforth  tiie  war 
degenerated  into  unspeakable  horrors.  The  bulk 
of  the  French  army  was  down  with  yellorw  fever. 
The  survivors  were  driven  back  into  the  chief 
towns.  Both  sides  sank  into  savagery.  Blood* 
bounds  were  imported  from  Martinique  wherewith 
to  hunt  down  the  luckless  negroes,  and  whole  ship- 
loads of  captives  were  killed.  In  the  fall  of  1802 
General  Leclero  died  of  fever.  His  suecessor,  G-en- 
eral  Bochambeaa,  ventared  ao  open  battle  with  the 
Macks  and  was  driven  back  to  Oape  Haytien.  In 
exasperation  the  Fienoh  massaered  their  piiaonanL 
The  hlaoka  in  tun  gibbeted  all  the  Bteioxsk  offieem 
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lliey  had  taken.  Neither  side  asked  nor  gave  meroy. 
Jerome  Bonaparte  was  glad  to  retom  to  Franoe.  fi^tuta 
At  this  point  the  British  squadron  hove  in  sight 
and  blockaded  the  French  at  Oape  Hajtien.  The 
situation  became  intolerable.  General  Bochambeau 
thus  commented  on  it  in  later  life:  ''Pressed  almost 
te  death  by  absolute  famine,  wretehedly  feeding  on 
our  horses,  mules,  asses,  and  even  the  bloodhoundSi 
we  had  no  way  to  escape  the  poniards  of  the  en* 
raged  negroes  but  by  trusting  our  fate  to  the  sea." 

During  the  last  days  of  November  the  French, 
after  a  final  assault  by  Dessalines,  capitulated  first 
to  the  n^roes,  and  then,  fearing  a  general  massacre, 
to  Commodore  Loring  of  the  British  squadron.  Five 
French  vessels  that  tried  to  escape  without  surren- 
dering were  caught.  General  Noailles  alone  gotpai^uigte 
away.  The  force  taken  by  the  British  numbered 
8,000  troops,  three  frigates  and  seventeen  merchant- 
men. That  was  all  that  was  left  of  the  total  French 
expedition  of  86,000  men  that  had  been  sent  to  the 
West  Indies.  Altogether  80,000  human  beings  had 
lost  their  lives  within  the  space  of  two  years. 

French  San  Domingo  declared  its  independence 
and  became  the  Bepublic  of  Hayti.  The  other  colo- 
nies of  France  and  Holland  also  suffered  severely 
by  the  war.  A  squadron  under  Sir  Samuel  Hood 
successively  captured  St.  Lucia,  St.  Pierre,  Tobago, 
Berbice,  Demerara,  and  Issequibo.  During  this 
time  French  agents  succeeded  in  stirring  up  trouble 
in  England's  colonies  in  the  Far  Bast.  While  the 
British  were  straining  every  nerve  to  resist  Napo* 
laon'a  projected  invasion  of  England,  they  were  di»- 
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jggg^'^'^traetBd  hf  inoGeaaat  tiuvRmtioiis  asd  bolder  irara 
in  India.  The  great  Svltaimte  of  Mahrfltta  had 
split  op  into  a  fedemtioa  of  marlikn  ohiaisy  who 
were  foverer  oveminaing  their  bordera.  In  their 
annins  they  employed  many  French  oAeem.  After 
the  subjugation  of  Tippoo  Sahib  a  series  of  treaties 
were  concluded  by  yanons  Hindu  priaces,  Lord 
Comwallis  and  the  Marquis  of  WeQesley,  In  18Q2 
tbe  Mahrattas,  after  defeating  the  Peishwa  of 
Poena,  became  threatening,  and  Lord  OliTe  pre- 
pared for  emergencies  at  Hyderabad  by  gathering 
an  army  of  19,000  men  and  Ave  hundred  guns.  In 
1808,  Gheneral  Wellesley  was  directed  to  restore  the 
deposed  Peishwa.  By  a  march  of  sixty-two  miles  in 
thirty- two  hours  he  reached  the  city  of  Poena. 
An  attempt  was  made  by  some  of  tiie  Mahratta 
chiefs  to  turn  their  territory  orer  to  France.  Ad- 
miral Linois,  who  arrived  at  this  juneture  with  a 
French  squadron,  failed  in  his  demonstration.  Tlie 
troops  he  landed  at  Pondicheny  were  taken  pnson- 
ers.  The  arrival  of  reinforcements  and  tbe  oppor- 
tune death  of  the  Nisam  of  Hyderabad  strengthened 
Bngland's  position  in  Northern  India.  In  the 
autumn  of  1803,  General  Wellesley  defeated  tiie 

the  m1i^'  Mahrattas  and  stormed  Ahmednuggur.     The  Mar- 

"^^  quis  of  Wellesley's  brother,  the  future  Wellington, 
earned  his  spurs  in  this  campaign:  Thd  fort  of 
Djalnapoor  was  taken  in  September.  On  Septem- 
ber 28,  another  bloody  battle  was  fought  at  Assaye, 

i^in^la^^ in  which  Colcmel  Arthur  Wellesley  had  the  supreme 
command.  Though  outnumbered  by  ten  to  one,  and 
quite  overmatched. by  the  Mahratta  artiUery,  he  won 
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"ttie  day  by  a  series  of  wild  ckarges.  One-third  of 
the  BriliBh  weie  slain.  Finally,  aftmr  16,000  of  the 
enemy  had  been  killed,  the  Mahratlas  were  pat  to 
zovt  For  his  share  in  tiiis  viotory  Oolonel  Wrt- 
ledey  leeeiTed  a  sword  of  honor  from  Parliament. 
Meanwhile  hoetUities  had  broken  out  in  the  prov* 
ince  of  Bombay.  The  town  of  Baroaoh  was  stormed 
by  the  British  under  Oolonel  Woodington,  and  his 
viotory  was  followed  by  the  conquest  of  Ohimapeer. 
In  the  east,  the  British  troops  stationed  in  Bengal 
and  Madras  stormed  the  fortress  of  Barbntty.  Per- 
ron, a  Frenchman  placed  in  command  of  l^iOOOp^^^^ 
Sindias,  sniEered  a  defeat  in  front  of  Ally^ur.  ^^^^ 
On  September  4,  the  fort  itself  was  stormed  and 
Perron  was  taken  prisoner.  General  Lake  pushed 
on  and  attacked  a  lax^  Hindu  army  under  the 
French  general,  Bouignieu,  in  front  of  Delhi.  The  surroDdM*  * 
Hindus  lost  8,000  men  and  68  guns.  The  French^ 
officers  sujrrendered,  and  Peishwa  Allum  of  Delhi 
accepted  British  suzerainty.  General  Dudemaigne 
surrendered  Mathara  in  October.  By  the  end  of 
that  month  the  Mahrattas  made  a  determined  at- 
tempt to  recapture  Delhi.  On  October  27,  General 
Lake's  cavalry  was  defeated  at  Lashwaree.  Oolonel 
Yandeleur,  the  leader,  was  killed.  The  BritiBfa 
infantry,  coming  up,  renewed  the  attack  with  great 
loss.  Major-General  Ware  was  killed,  and  General 
Lake  and  his  son  were  wounded.  Two  thonaand 
Hindus  and  a  large  number  of  elephante  were  cap- 
tared.  On  October  29,  General  Wellesley  defeated 
the  Mahrattas  at  Ai^haum  and  captured  thirty- 
dight  guns  with  all  their  ^phants.    The  stronghold 
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of  Dammergaun  was  taken  early  in  December  with 
great  slaughter.  After  these  events  the  Bajaha  of 
Berar,  Sindia  and  Bhonsla  came  to  terms.  They  en- 
Britiih  Ac-  S^^  never  to  enter  into  another  treaty  with  French* 
^j^  men  and  yielded  all  their  territory  in  Northern  Hin- 
dustan between  the  Jumna  and  the  Ganges.  All 
the  forts  in  the  Deccan  were  given  up.  The  war 
Id  India  had  lasted  altogether  five  months.  During 
its  course  the  natives  of  the  Island  of  Oeylon  were 
likewise  subjugated  and  brought  under  British  rule. 
While  Great  Britain  thus  had  her  hands  full, 
King  George  III.  succumbed  to  a  temporary  attack 
of  insanity  and  had  to  be  put  in  a  strait- jacket.  In 
Paris  the  ^'Moniteur"  published  this  comment: 
'^Why  are  we  at  war?  Because  the  English  people 
have  no  one  to  conduct  their  afEairs  but  a  mad  king 
and  a  prime  minister  who  is  like  an  old  nurse." 
Napoleon,  himself,  was  inspecting  the  camp  of  in- 
^^j2j|  vasion  at  Boulogne.  Frenchmen  were  reminded  of 
England  ^|^^  glorious  decds  of  Joau  of  Arc,  and  new  songs 
were  composed  on  the  descent  into  England.  The 
poets  were  publicly  rewarded  by  Napoleon.  Not 
so  Madame  de  Sta^l,  who  about  this  time  ventured 
to  return  to  France  from  her  recent  exile.  '^Inform 
her,"  wrote  Bonaparte  to  Begnier,  ''that  if  at  the 
end  of  five  days  she  is  still  in  France,  she  will  be 
conducted  to  the  frontier  by  the  gendarmerie.  The 
arrival  of  this  woman,  like  that  of  a  bird  of  ill 
omen,  has  always  been  a  signal  of  some  trouble.  It 
is  my  intention  that  she  shall  not  remain  in  France." 
Together  with  the  poet  Chateaubriand,  who  had 
been  sent  to  Switzerland  by  Napoleon,  Madame  de 
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Staffl  had  helped  to  start  the  French  romantic  move-  JJ^gJj^ 
ment  in  literatare.  The  literary  career  of  this 
gifted  daughter  of  Necker  began  with  her  ^'Lettres 
snr  J.  J.  Boossean."  Conviction  led  her  to  oppose 
Bonaparte,  whom  she  enaged  with  pinpricks  of 
irony.  Upon  her  second  banishment  from  France 
she  went  to  Germany,  which,  as  was  then  said, 
'^Tilled  the  kingdom  of  the  air."  There  she  sought 
o«t  the  literary  oelefaritieB  at  Weimar.  Ooethe  pat 
her  off  on  Schiller.  This  poet  pot  her  off  on  Wil* 
helm  SeUegel,  the  critic,  who  helped  her  gather 
the  material  for  her  celebrated  book  on  German 
institiitioiis,  '^L'AUemagne." 

The  exile  of  Madame  de  Stael  was  followed  I7 
m  reorganization  of  the  French  Institute,  which 
pract&caily  rednced  that  body  to  a  nnllity. 
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iHB  new  year  opened  amid  general  fererish 
Tbe  Boa.  I  preparations  for  war.  At  Boulogne,  Napo- 
oampmeDt  leon  had  gathered  a  flotilla  of  flat-bottomed 

ships  and  an  army  of  120,000  veterans,  who  were 
constantly  drilled  in  the  tactics  of  embarkation.  It 
was  only  necessary  for  Napoleon  to  be  master  of  the 
Channel  for  a  few  hoars  to  make  the  descent  upon 
England  a  reality.  Meanwhile  Englishmen  were 
distracted  by  the  growing  opposition  to  the  goy- 
ernment  at  home  and  the  alarming  mental  condi- 
tion of  their  king.  Parliament  asked  for  explicit 
information  on  the  subject.  This  led  to  prolonged 
debates  between  the  Ministry  on  one  side  and  Fox, 
Pitt  and  Canning  on  the  other.  Finally  the  House 
was  informed  that  the  king  was  in  a  fair  way  to 
recovery.  The  opposition  returned  to  the  attack 
on  the  subject  of  naval  defence.  Pitt  practically 
moved  a  vote  of  censure  of  the  Admiralty.  De- 
feated in  this,  Fox  next  opposed  a  government  bill 
to  increase  the  regular  army  at  the  expense  of  the 
volunteer  system.  The  government  won  by  a  ma- 
jority of  fifty-five,  but  Addington's  Ministry  was 
so  shaken  at  these  repeated  onslaughts  that  late  in 
April  the  Cabinet  resolved  to  resign.  On  May  8, 
fSw^^  Pitt  was  once  more  called  to  power.  Fox  was  left 
out  of  his  Cabinet. 
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Duttng  ike  interval,  Napoleon  put  tlie  finisfaiiig 
BtrokcB  to  tiie  foundaiioii  of  his  Bmpm.  Some  time 
pareviovB  tb  thi^  fox  had  wiitftea  to  his  nephew  that 
the  ramor  was  onnent  that  Bonaparte  wonld  soon 
proclaim  himself  Bmpeior  of  the  Gaols.  The  i^l^ 
pending  war  with  England  was  favorable  to  the 
enterr»eise.  By  way  of  prelude  an  elaborato  plot  ooiiflpii»07 
on  tiie  Sint  Oonsnl's  life  was  discovered  by  tiie  Bonapwte 
poliee.  George  Gadoudal,  a  Breton  gentleman,  was 
suspected  of  negotiations  with  the  Count  of  Artois 
and  the  English  goTernment  to  murder  Bonaparte. 
Suddenly  the  French  secret  police  made  a  number 
of  arrests.  Cadoudal  was  brought  to  trial  and  exe- 
cuted. On  April  6,  Pichegru  was  found  strangled 
in  prison.  Captain  Wright,  the  commander  of  the 
vessd  which  brought  Pichegru  to  France,  was 
murdered  in  prison.  €teneral  Moreau,  the  hero  of 
Hohenlinden,  was  tried  for  high  treason.  Jury  trial 
in  his  case  was  suspended,  and  Thuriot,  one  of  the 
associates  of  Bobespierre,  was  placed  in  charge  of 
the  prosecution.  Of  the  forty-seven  prisoners, 
twenty  were  condemned  to  death,  five  sentenced 
to  impriaomnent,  and  the  rest  acquitted.  Moreau 
was  sentenced  to  two  years  in  prison.  '*!  only 
wished  to  paMon  him,'*  said  Napoleon  to  the 
judges.  Judge  Clavier  rejoined:  ''But  who  will 
pardon  us?"  Armand  Polignac,  one  of  the  pris- 
oners, was  spared  from  death  only  by  the  interces- 
aioa  of  Josephine  Bonaparte.  Moreau's  sentence 
was  oommutod  by  Napoleon,  who  banished  him  for  ^^^^^^ 
life.    The  unfortunate  general  with  his  wife  betook  ggS^ 
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In  the  prinoipality  of  Baden,  twelve  mileB  from 
the  French  frontier,  there  remained  the  Duke  of 
Enghien,  one  of  the  Bourbon  prinoea.  He  was  said 
to  be  implicated  in  the  oonspiracj.  On  March  15, 
a  troop  of  French  soldiers  made  a  dash  across  the 
border  and  arrested  the  prince  in  his  house  at  Etten- 
S?Duc'°"  hein.  He  was  taken  by  Savary  to  the  Fort  of  Vin* 
d'Eagrhien  ^^^^^3^  wherc  a  grave  had  already  been  dug  for 
him.  On  the  night  of  his  arrival  he  was  court- 
martialled  and  shot.  His  body  was  scarcely  cold 
when  the  French  Senate,  at  the  suggestion  of  Na- 
poleon's chief  of  police,  Fouch^,  hastened  to  gratify 
the  First  Consul's  ambitions:  '^You  are  founding," 
they  said,  ^'a  new  era,  but  you  ought  to  make  it  last 
forever.  Splendor  is  nothing  without  duration.  Do 
not  delay,  great  man,  to  accomplish  your  work  I 
Bender  it  immortal  like  your  glory  I  You  have 
rescued  us  from  the  chaos  of  the  past.  You  make 
us  blessed  with  benefits  of  the  present.  Guarantee 
for  us  the  future  I'' 

Bonaparte  begged  for  time  wherein  to  consider 
this  offer  of  a  crown.  While  he  was  considering, 
the  rest  of  the  world  awoke.  At  the  news  of  the 
Europe"  Duke  of  Eughieu's  death  a  thrill  of  horror  seized 
the  princes  of  Europe.  Chateaubriand,  the  poet, 
resigned  his  office  as  ambassador  in  Switzerland. 
The  court  of  Bussia  put  on  mourning.  The  Bus- 
sian  charg^-d'afEaires  in  Paris  lodged  a  formal  pro- 
test against  the  execution  of  Enghien  and  the  inva* 
sion  of  G-erman  territory.  Napoleon,  on  the  other 
band,  issued  orders  to  the  German  States  to  expel 
all  French  Boyalists  and  English  subjects  from  their 
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dominions.  The  British  ambassador  at  Munich  xe 
eeiyed  bis  passports.  Other  Gbrman  princes  has- 
tened to  ezeonte  Napoleon's  orders.  The  Austrian 
Minister  told  the  French  ambassador  that  his  master 
*^ understood  the  necessities  of  politics.'*  But  at 
the  Diet  of  Begensburg  official  protests  were  raised 
against  Napoleon  on  the  part  of  Bussia  and  Sweden. 
Prussia  immediately  allied  herself  to  Bussia  in  ag^^*°^ 
secret  treaty  in  which  both  agreed  to  declare  warlSti^ 
**on  the  first  encroachment  of  the  French  goyem- 
ment  upon  the  States  of  the  North."  Napoleon 
answered  Bassia^s  protest  with  a  cutting  allasion 
to  the  unpunished  death  of  the  late  Czar.  ''The 
complaint  now  raised  by  Bussia/'  he  wrote,  *' leads 
us  to  ask  whether,  when  England  was  meditating  the 
assassination  of  Paul,  if  Bussia  had  been  informed 
that  the  conspirators  were  assembled  one  league 
from  her  frontier,  she  would  not  hare  hastened  to 
seize  them."  At  the  same  time  Talleyrand  was 
instructed  to  recall  the  French  ambassador  from 
St.  Petersburg.  Count  D*Ouvril,  the  Bussian  am- 
bassador, was  instructed  to  leave  Paris  unless  fonrul!^"^ 
points  were  granted:  1.  The  French  evacuation  of 
Naples.  2.  A  convention  on  Italian  affairs.  8.  An 
indemnity  for  the  King  of  Sardinia.  4.  French 
evacuation  of  Northern  Germany.  These  demands 
were  not  granted.  ''I  do  not  wish  for  war,"  wrote 
Napoleon,  *^but  I  do  not  fear  it  with  any  one.  •  •  . 
I  will  suffer  no  interference  in  France." 

For  the  moment,  France  was  allowed  to  accom- 
plish her  own  destiny.  On  May  18,  Napoleon  ao- 
cepted  the  French  Senate's  offer  of  hereditary  em- 
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pile.  Oambac^rtef  the  regicide^  fifst  salated  Ida 
wiUi  the  title  oi  Majesty.  '^I  acc^it,"  said  Bona- 
parte, ^Hbe  title  whieh  yon  believe  to  be  vsefiil  tc 
the  glory  of  the  nation.  I  hope  that  France  will 
NiKgotooii  n^ygp  repent  of  the  honors  with  which  she  endows 
my  family.  At  all  events,  my  spirit  will  no  longer 
be  with  my  posterity  on  that  day  when  they  shall 
cease  to  merit  the  love  and  confidence  of  la  giande 
nation."  A  procession  of  Senators,  accompanied  by 
trumpets  and  kettledrums,  announced  the  event  to 
the  people  of  Paris.  The  act  was  ratified  by  means 
iA  lists  to  which  the  people  signed  their  names.  The 
afiirmative  votes  numbered  8,572,829,  as  against 
2,600  negatives.  The  succession  was  to  be  in  the 
male  line,  the  Emperor  having  the  privilege  of 
adopting  the  children  of  his  brothers,  in  default 
of  which,  or  of  direct  issue,  the  orown  was  to 
go  to  Joseph  and  Louis  Bonaparte.  The  consular 
constitution  was  amended  by  an  imperial  decree. 
Gambac^rds  and  Lebrun,  the  two  outgoing  consuls, 
were  made  arch-chancellor  and  arch -treasurer.  Na- 
poleon's two  brothers  became  grand  elector  and 
grand  constable.  Their  sisters  were  prinoesses. 
Eighteen  marshals  of  the  empire  were  created. 
They  were  Murat,  Mass^a,  Kellerman,  Soult, 
Bntn,  Lannes,  Ney,  Money,  Jourdan,  Augereau, 
Bemadotte,  Mortier,  Davonst,  Bessiires,  Junot,  Le 
Febvre,  Perignon  and  Lessurier.  Of  the  illoatrious 
leaders  of  the  Army  of  the  Bhine^  none  were  hon- 
ored. Moreau  was  disgraced,  and  Lecoorbe,  his 
right  hand,  with  Hacdonald,  had  to  shtm  Paris. 
Moreau's  house  and  estate  were  given  to  two  of 
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Napoleon's  generals.  A  new  nobility  was  created 
and  the  Order  of  the  Legion  of  Honor  was  enlarged. 
An  imperial  court  was  established  at  the  Toileries. 

'* Whoever,"  says  Madame  de  StaSl,  in  speaking JJj^jJ^ 
of  these  days  and  erents,  ^' could  suggest  an  addi*^^^^ 
tional  piece  of  etiquette  from  the  olden  time,  pro- 
pose a  new  reverence,  a  novel  mode  of  knocking 
at  the  door  of  an  antechamber,  a  more  ceremonious 
manner  of  presenting  a  petition  or  folding  a  letter, 
was  regarded  as  a  benefactor  of  the  human  race. 
The  code  of  imperial  etiquette  b  the  most  remark- 
able authentic  record  of  humaii  baseness  that  the 
history  of  the  world  contains/* 

The  new  dynasty  was  recognized  at  Vienna  and 
Berlin.  Two  months  after  the  assumption  of  the 
imperial  title  by  Napoleon,  Francis  II.  of  Austria Austrta 
raised  the  dominions  of  the  House  of  Hapsburg  to  ^^p^ 
the  dignity  of  an  empire  in  place  of  the  dismem* 
bered  ancient  German  empire,  of  which  he  had  been 
the  nominal  bead.  In  distant  Hayti,  the  negro 
leader,  Dessalines,  assumed  the  title  of  Emperor 
Jean  Jacques  I. 

His  neighbors,  the  people  of  the  United  States, 
viewed  these  proceedings  with  indifference.  The 
interminable  naval  warfare  between  Great  Britain 
and  France  had  iacreased  American  shipping  nearly 
fivefold.  The  little  war  against  the  Barbary  pirates 
still  lingered  on,  and  several  attempts  were  made  by 
Commodore  Preble  in  the  Mediterranean  to  bring 
Pasha  Yusuf  of  Tripoli  to  terms  by  bombarding  his 
harbors.  Finally  General  Eaton,  the  American  Oon- 
sul  at  Tunis,  brought  about  an  alliance  between  the 
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Americtti  forces  and  tfaoBO  of  Hamet,  wbo  was  tbeo 
commanding  an  army  of  Mamelnkta  against  iIm 
Turks  in  Upper  Bgypt.  From  the  other  side, 
Turkey  was  threatened  by  the  Servians,  irho  threw 
off  the  Turkish  rale  under  the  leadership  of  Gnrny 
Georgos. 
A^xuider  -^^  hoHM  the  American  people  had  been  de^Iy 
^^^^  shocked  by  the  killing  of  Alexander  Hamilton,  the 
great  Federalist,  in  a  duel  with  Vice-President 
Bnrr.  President  Jefferson's  first  term  was  draw- 
ing to  a  close.  Aaron  Bnrr,  who  had  been  defeated 
in  obtaining  the  Presidency  tiie  last  time,  foresaw 
that  Jefferson  would  be  renominated,  and  that  he 
would  fail  again.  While  holding  the  office  of  Yice- 
President,  he  became  a  candidate  for  the  goTernor- 
ship  of  New  York,  hoping  to  strengthen  thereby 
his  candidacy  for  the  Presidency.  The  powerful 
infloenoe  of  Hamilton  prevented  Burr's  election. 
Burr  sought  a  quarrel  with  Hamilton  and  chal- 
lenged him  to  a  duel.  On  the  morning  of  July  11, 
on  the  heights  ct  tiie  Hudson,  opposite  New  York, 
he  shot  Hamilton  dead  after  Hamilton  had  declined 
to  fire.  Duelling  came  into  disfaviNr  in  America 
from  that  day.  Burr  was  indieted  for  murdw  and 
sought  refuge  in  the  South.     After  the  expiration 

AftronBuiT  

DtBgraoed  ^f  )^  Vice-Presidenoy,  he  oonceired  a  plan  to  found 
a  Western  Empire  composed  of  the  southemmoi^ 
States  of  the  Union  and  Mezieo.  Thomas  JeSerson 
was  re-elected. 

By  the  death  of  Alexander  Hamilton,  America 
lost  one  of  her  great  statesmen.  He  was  bom  in 
the  West  Indies,  of  English  and  French  parentage. 
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Having  been  sent  to  sohool  in  New  York,  he  Joined 
the  American  Beyolntion  at  the  age  of  eeyenteen. 
He  aenred  early  in  the  Beyolotionarj  war  as  a  cav- 
ahry  officer  and  later  on  General  Washington's  staflL 
At  the  end  of  the  war  he  married  the  daughter  of 
General  Schayler.  Next  he  served  in  the  Conti- 
nental Congress  and  the  Constitutional  Convention. 
Soon  he  became  the  leader  of  the  Federal  party 
in  New  York.  Of  the  eighty-five  papers  in  the 
*' Federalist,''  more  than  fifty  were  written  by  him.  c^tPttpem 
In  1789  he  entered  Washington's  Cabinet  as  Secre- 
tary of  the  Treasury.  When  war  broke  out  with 
France,  he  was  made  Inspector-General.  In  poli- 
tics he  was  the  opponenlboth  of  Jefferson  and  Burr. 

Another  famous  man  who  died  during  this  year  ^^^  ^ 
was  Immanuel  Kant,  the  great  German  philosopher. 
His  metaphysical  doctrines  belonged  to  a  closely 
connected  system  of  reasoning  begun  by  Hume 
and  ended  by  Hegel.  As  an  ethical  thinker  he 
first  achieved  fame  at  K6nigsberg  in  1781.  The 
existence  of  an  authoritative  moral  law  (his  so- 
called  '^categorical  imperative"),  he  contended,  im- 
plied immortality  of  the  soul  and  the  existence  of 
a  power  above.  The  theory  is  best  put  forward 
in  Wordsworth's  famous  '*Ode  to  Duty."  Kant's 
teachings  excited  persistent  controversies  through- 
out Germany.  His  doctrines  were  summed  up  in 
his  ''Critique  of  Pure  Beason"  (1781),  ''Critique 
of  Practical  Season"  (1787),  and  "Critique  of  the 
Faculty  of  Judgment"  (1790).  When  this  philoso- 
pher died,  it  could  be  said  of  him  that  the  whole 
of  his  life  had  conformed  to  his  teachings. 
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In  oontraBt  to  this,  tiie  biteet  nttamBiMi  of  Napo« 
lean  conflicted  oddly  with  his  acta.  On  December 
1,  the  French  Senate  preaented  to  Bonaparte  the  re- 
•oha  of  the  plebiscite  by  which  he  was  deded  Em- 
peror. Next  day  Napoleon  and  his  wife,  Joseph- 
ine were  solemnly  crowned  as  Emperor  and  Em- 
press in  the  Cathedral  of  N6tre  Dama    Pope  Pins 

ISS^  Vn.  officiated.  When  the  Pope  reached  for  the 
^^'^  crown  Napoleon  snatched  it  out  of  his  hands  and 
placed  it  on  his  own  head.  In  his  first  imperial 
proclamation  to  the  Senate,  Napoleon  said:  **If 
death  do  not  oyertake  me  in  the  midst  of  my  en- 
terprises, I  hope  to  leave  to  posterity  a  memory 
which  shall  serve  forever  either  as  an  example  or 
as  a  reproach  to  my  snccessors.  •  •  •  I  do  not  de- 
sire to  increase  the  territory  of  the  Empire.  I  have 
no  ambition  to  exert  influence  in  Europe.  No  other 
State  shall  be  incorporated  in  the  Empire  nnder  my 
rule."  Bef erring  to  his  foreign  relations  he  said: 
^^The  spirit  of  Catherine  the  Great  will  watch,  over 

"S^SSS  the  counsels  of  Alexander.  He  will  remember  that, 
situated  far  from  France  as  he  is,  he  could  neither 
reach  us  nor  disturb  our  peace." 

The  close  of  this  year  was  marked  by  an  absolute 
mpture  between  Spain  and  Great  Britain.  Spain 
had  been  in  a  measure  compelled  to  purchase  peace 
from  France  by  the  payment  of  a  large  subsidy, 
the  amount  of  which  was  kept  carefully  concealed 
from  the  British  Cabinet.  When  the  facts  were 
learned,  the  English  Minister  In  Madrid  remon- 
strated against  the  payment  of  such  money.  It 
was  not  long  aft»  discovered  that  a  squadron  of 


I 

I 
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Spanish  line-of-battle  ships  were  eqnipped  and 
ready  to  sail  for  Ferroli  where  a  French  fleet 
awaited  their  junction,  and  that  the  Spanish  yee- 
sels  wonld  pat  to  sea  the  moment  that  foor  Sp<^*  gsisore  of 
ish  frigates,  with  the  subsidy  on  board  in .  specie,  §^^^ 
should  arrive  from  America.  The  British  Cabinet  ^'^'^ 
immediately  issued  orders  to  Lord  Nelson  in  the 
llediterraneMfi,  Lord  Obmwallis  on  die  Biert  sta^ 
tuML,  and  Adminl  Goehxane  ofl!  Fenol,  to  pteyeat 
the  sailing  of  both  die  French  and  Spanish  squad* 
roiw;  they  aLao  directed  each  of  the  three  naval 
oommsnders  to  detach  two  frigates  to  eraise  off 
Oadi£,  and  intercept  tlie  ii(xneward-bonnd  traasnre* 
ships  of  Spain.  Foor  of  the  six  British  Irigatss 
soon  fell  in  with  the  four  Spanish  ships  off  Cadi0» 
The  Spaonh  commodore  declined  to  aabmit  to  aa 
equal  fmee,  and  a  naval  engagement  wa&  fought. 
It  enckod  in  the  blowing  up  of  one  of  the  Spanish 
ahips^  and  die  oapiture  of  the  other  thsee^  with  ten 
miHifiPB  of  doUais  on  board. 

The  oaptare  of  these  frigates,  befiore  any  fiomtal 
annonaoement  of  hostifities^  produced  the  resnlft 
which   might   have   been   anticipafted;    to   wit,    Sspainde- 

r^  ■¥*_•     •       dares  War 

dedsrsticai  of  war  by  Spain  against  Great  Bntaui»<niEii«riaod 
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IT  has  remained  a  subject  for  conjecture  to  this  day 
whether  Napoleon's  preparations  for  invading 
England  were  serious  or  intended  only  as  a  feint. 
At  all  events  he  proceeded  so  earnestly  at  Boulogne 
that  all  the  world  anxiously  awaited  the  blow.  To 
Napoleon  it  afforded  an  excellent  excuse  for  keep- 
ing large  bodies  of  troops  on  their  feet  ready  for 
Nm>oieoii*8  instant  action.  It  was  at  this  time  that  Napoleon 
Befonxui  perfected  his  new  military  system.  He  divided  his 
army,  in  the  first  instance,  into  corps  of  from  twenty 
to  thirty  thousand  men,  each  of  which  was  intrusted 
to  a  marshal  of  the  Empire.  Again  he  separated 
these  corps  into  four  or  five  divisions,  under  the 
command  of  generals  who  received  their  orders 
from  the  marshal.  In  this  way,  the  generals  be- 
came familiar  with  the  qualities  of  their  officers 
and  the  officers  with  the  capacity  and  disposition 
of  their  men;  an  esprit  de  corps  was  formed,  not 
only  among  the  officers  of  the  same  regiment,  but 
among  those  of  the  same  division  and  corps.  Early 
in  January,  after  Admiral  Yilleneuve  had  suc- 
ceeded in  taking  a  French  squadron  out  of  Toulon 
past  the  ever-watchful  cruisers  of  Great  Britain, 
only  to  be  pursued  to  the  West  Indies  by  Nelson 
—Napoleon  explained    to   his  privy  council  that 
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the  Boalogne  encampmeat  was  nmintained  but  to 
hoodwink  the  continental  neighbors  of  Prance. 
He  justified  his  expenditure  of  thirty  million 
fiancsi  lor  twenty  thousand  artillery  horses  and 
the  like,  by  the  fact  that  he*  was  now  able  to 
throw  an  army  into  the  field  within  twenty  days  France 

ready  for 

—one  month  earlier  than  Austria  eonld  mobilise  ^^^ 
her  artillery.  Yet  the  preparations  at  Boulogne  ^^ 
were  so  thorough  that  Napoleon  could  afford  to 
bide  his  time  for  a  favorable  opportunity  to  make 
a  dash  across  the  Channel  after  all.  Whichever 
way  he  turned  he  did  not  mean  to  be  caught  nap- 
ping. 

When  Austria,  under  the  promise  of  more  sub- 
sidiea  from  England,  started  to  reorganize  her  ar- 
service,  Napoleon  eurtly  told  the  Austrian 


Auatria 

ambassador  in  Paris  that  he  and  his  marshals  looked  £2^^ 
forward  to  eating  their  Ohrintmas  dinner  in  Vienna. 
Early  in  1806  the  Czar  had  sent  special  envoys 
to  London  to  arrange  for  a  coalition  against  France. 
Ni^poleon  at  tiM  same  time  wrote  another  personal 
letter  to  George  III.  of  England.     It  ran  in  thia 


•*SiB  AKD   Brother— Called    to  the  throne  ofFinai 
France  by  Providence,  my  flrat  sentiment  is  a  wish^'^eooe 
tor  peace.    France  and  England  abuse  their  prosper-  una 
ity.  •  •  •    What  can  your  people  hope  from  war  7 
To  form  a  coalitioti  with  some  powers  of  the  Con- 
tinent?   The  Continent  will  remain  tranquil.     A  . 
coalition  can  only  increase  the  preponderance  and 
continental  greatness    of   France.   ...     If   your 
Majesty  will  but  reflect,  you  must  perceive  that 
the  war  is  without  an  object,  without  any  worthy 
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result  to  yourself.  ...  Is  not  the  world  large 
enough  for  our  two  nations  to  live  in  it?  ...  I 
trust  Your  Majesty  will  believe  in  the  sincerity 
of  my  sentiments  and  my  wish  to  give  you  every 
proof  of  them.  Napoleon." 

Lord  Mulgrave,  the  British  Foreign  Secretary, 
J^l^*'  sent  a  reply  the  concluding  sentences  of  which  read 
thus: 

''Conformably  to  his  desire  for  the  future  safety 
and  tranquillity  of  Europe,  His  Majesty  feels  it  im- 
possible to  answer  more  particularly  to  the  over- 
tures that  have  been  made  to  him  till  he  has  time 
to  communicate  with  the  powers  od  the  Continent 
with  whom  he  is  engaged  in  confidential  relations, 
and  particularly  with  the  Emperor  of  Russia,  who 
has  given  the  strongest  proofs  of  his  wisdom,  the 
elevation  of  the  sentiments  with  which  he  is  ani- 
mated, and  the  living  interest  which  he  takes  in 
the  safety  and  independence  of  the  Continent." 

Napoleon  transmitted  his  correspondence  to  the 
Prime  Minister  of  Spain,  and  wrote  to  the  Emperor 
of  Austria  of  the  intended  accession  of  his  brother 
Joseph  to  the  crown  of  Italy.  Napoleon  himself 
journeyed  to  Italy,  after  a  rapid  tour  along  the 
Bhine  to  Aix-la-Chapelle,  ostensibly  for  the  pur- 
Napoieon  posc  of  visitiug  the  tomb  of  Charlemagne.  In  Italy 
^he  and  Josephine  revisited  the  scenes  of  his  cam- 
paigns  and  held  a  grand  review  upon  the  battlefield 
of  Marengo. 

On  January  24,  England  declared  war  with  Spain 
for  placing  her  forces  at  the  disposal  of  France. 
Early  in  March,   Napoleon  informed  the   French 
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Senate  that  he  woald  accept  for  himself  the  crown 
cf  Italy.  The  Pope  left  France  and  retamed  to 
Borne,  foiled  in  hia  efEorts  to  regain  his  lost  tern- 
petal  pofWBTB. 

Aix>itt  the  same  time  Jefferson  and  Clinton  took  Jeff^n 
ihe  oath  of  office  as  President  and  Vice-President  of  raS^""' 
the  United  States.    On  March  d,  General  William 
Baton,  the  American  Consul  at  Tunis,  started  onl 
from  Alexandria  on  his  overland  expedition  against 
Tnanf ,  the  usurper  of  the  throne  of  Tripoli.    With 
General   Baton  went   a   picked    bodj  of    Mame- 
luke horsemen,  Greek  mercenaries  and  a  number 
of  BgTptian  fellahs.    They  traversed  the  Desert  of 
Barca  in  a  long  march  of  over  a  thousand  miles, 
and  finally  arrived  before  the  Tripolitan    harbor 
at  Deme.    An  American  fleet  opportunely  arrived 
before  the  harbor  at  the  same  time.     Their  ships 
bombarded  the  castle,  and  American  seamen  were 
landed  to  help  General  Baton  and  his  motley  fol* 

Americans 

lowers.    They  stormed  Deme  on  April  2&    Yusuf  ^^ 
sued  for  peace.    On  June  4  a  treaty  was  concluded 
between  the  United  States  and  the  last  of  the  Bar- 


bary  pirates.  The  American  prisoners  at  TnpoK 
were  set  free  and  the  pirates  relinquished  all  claim 
to  further  tribute. 

In  the  meanwhile  England  had  to  wage  more 
wars  in  India.    Jaswant  Bao  Holkar  and  his  general, 
Ameer  Khan,  the  former  allies  of  Sindia  and  the^lS^^ 
Mahisttas,  stirred    up  another  war  with  General    " 


Wellesley,  the  British  High  Oommissioner.  Holkar 
was  d^eoted  in  a  series  of  bloody  battles  by  Geuend 
Lake.     In  the  first  of  these  General  Fraser,  com- 
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manding  the  British  cavalij,  lost  his  life.  In  the 
end  Holkar  had  to  take  to  the  mountains,  and 
India,  for  the  moment,  was  pacified. 

In  spring  a  treaty  had  been  signed  between  Great 
Britain  and  Bassia  to  stop  further  encroachments 
by  Napoleon.     King  Gustav  of  Sweden  ga^e  his 
^g^^   immediate  adhesion.    Three  weeks  later  Napoleon 
ul2|^'      was  crowned  King  of  Italy.    The  Austrian  depen- 
dency of  Genoa  was  annexed  to  Italy.   This  last  act, 
premeditated  by  Napoleon  for  many  years,  brought 
Austria   into    the   coalition.      The   allies    against 
Third        France  now  included  England,  Bassia,  Austria  and 

Coalition 

a^inst  Sweden.  Great  Britain  undertook  to  pay  subsidies 
to  all  the  members  of  the  coalition.  France  could 
count  on  the  South  German  States  and  on  Spain. 
The  Eling  of  Prussia  remained  aloof  in  the  hope  of 
obtaining  Hanover. 

By  the  middle  of  summer  the  political  horizon 
was  surcharged  with  electricity.  Napoleon  wrote  to 
Talleyrand:  ''AH  my  news  from  Italy  is  warlike. 
Indeed  Austria  no  longer  observes  any  conceal* 
Napoiaon's  ^^^^* "  On  August  18,  Napolcou,  through  Talley* 
Slm^  rand,  demanded  the  withdrawal  of  all  Austrian 
troops  to  Bohemia,  so  as  to  leave  him  a  free  hand 
against  England.  Otherwise  he  threavened  imme* 
diate  hostilities.  On  the  same  day  he  issued  urgent 
orders  to  Admiral  Villeneuve,  who  had  returned  to 
Ferrol  from  the  West  Indies,  to  join  the  squadron 
at  Brest  and  to  strike  the  English  at  all  hazards. 
^'If  with  thirty  ships  my  admirals  fear  to  attack 
twenty  •four  British,"  he  concluded  scathingly,  ''we 
may  as  well  give  up  all  hope  of  a  navy." 
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YilleneuYe  at  once  got  to  sea  with  twenty-nine  ^^^, 
ships  of  the  line.  As  he  sailed,  the  hesitating  |!^£S|'^ 
admiral  wrote  to  the  French  Minister  of  Marine: 
''The  enemy's  forces,  more  concentrated  than  ever, 
leave  me  little  other  resource  than  to  go  to  Cadiz." 
So  it  turned  out.  Meanwhile  Napoleon  wrote  this 
prophetic  letter  to  Talleyrand: 

My  squadron  sailed  August  14  from  Ferrol  with 
thirty -four  ships;  it  had  no  enemy  in  sight.  If  it 
follows  my  instructions,  joins  the  Brest  squadron 
and  enters  the  Channel,  there  is  still  time.  I  am 
master  of  England.  If  on  the  contrary  my  admirals 
hesitate,  manoeuvre  badly,  and  do  not  fulfil  their 
purpose,  I  have  no  other  resource  than  to  wait  for 
winter  to  cross  with  a  flotilla.  That  operation  is 
risky.  Such  being  the  case,  I  basteu  to  meet  the 
most  pressing  danger.  I  raise  my  camp  here  by 
September  23.  I  shall  have  in  Germany  200,000  Napoieon*8 
and  25,000  in  Naples.  I  march  upon  Vienna,  and^A^Ma^ 
do  not  lay  down  my  arms  until  I  have  Naples 
and  Venice.  Then  I  shall  have  no  more  to  fear 
from  Austria." 

Admiral  Villeneuve,  discouraged  by  adverse  winds  vuieneuTe 
and  an  indecisive  action  with  some  British  ships  [J^gj, 
under  Sir  Robert  Calder,  took  his  fleet  to  Cadiz. 
A  small  British  squadron,  commanded  by  Colling- 
wood,  took  care  of  it  there  until  reinforced  by 
Oalder*s  squadron,  which  followed  the  French  from 
Ferrol.  Other  British  ships  joined  the  blockade 
from  the  Mediterranean.  With  twenty-six  ships 
of  the  line,  CoUingwood  held  the  French  securely 
blocked  until  the  end  of  September.  Then  Nelson 
arrived  from  England  and  took  command.     Napo- 
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leon's  hopes  of  inYading  Englandi  if  erer  genuine, 
wece  ended  for  good. 

Napoleon  reoeiTed  the  news  of  YiUenevye's  ftital 
blvnder  with  an  oatborst  of  rage.  War  on  land 
was  his  only  coarse  henceforth.  On  August  34,  he 
sommoned  General  Marmont  and  gave  him  secret 
^^1^^^  marching  orders.  Marmcmt's  armj  corps  left  Boxk- 
the  march  Jogne  next  day.  On  the  same  day  Napoleon  wrote 
to  Talleyrand:  ^*My  decision  is  taken.  My  move- 
ment is  begun.  Three  weeks  hence  I  shall  be  in 
Germany  with  200,000  men. ' '  By  the  end  of  August 
the  whole  French  army  was  in  movement.  Napo- 
leon himself  remained  at  Boulogne  under  the  pre- 
tence of  preparing  to  embark  for  England.  Not 
until  September  24  did  he  leave  France.  Then 
the  Emperor  fairly  flew  to  join  his  army.  On  the 
26th  he  was  at  Strasburg.  The  whole  army  crossed 
SSSJSItiMi  the  Rhine,  and  on  October  7  the  united  Freneh  forces  * 
struck  the  Danube  below  Ubn.  ^'You  have  worn 
the  war  with  your  legs,''  said  their  delighted  leader. 
Marmont's  corps  of  20,000  had  marched  for  Mainz. 
Bernadotte,  with  the  20,000  who  had  held  Hanover, 

p ,,^    boldly  abandoned  the  North,  and  crossing  through 

TtokStod^  the  Prussian  territory  of  Anspaeh,  joined  Marmont^ 
Thirty  thousand  soldiers  of  the  Southern  German 
States  threw  themselves  into  the  arms  of  the  first 
comer.  This  swelled  the  French  army  to  200,000 
xaen.  By  the  time  the  Austrians  thr^w  an  illr 
mobiliaed  advance  foree  of  60,000  into  Bavaria,  the 
soldiers  of  Bavaria  and  Wurtemberg  had  already 
joined  the  French  at  Stuttgart.  Bernadotte  occu- 
pied Munich. 
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The  Austrian  general,  Mack,  stood  at  Dim  with 
46,000  men  waiting  for  the  60,000  Bnssians  under 
Kutusoy,  who  were  to  reach  him  by  October  10, 
The  Bussians  were  several  days  behindhand.  Mean* 
while  the  French  with  four  army  corps  crossed  the 
Danube  nearly  a  week  before  they  were  expected.  ^J^S^^he 
The  left  wing  of  the  Austrians  was  turned  and  the  ^" 
Austrian  forces  in  the  Tyrol  were  thus  cut  off. 
Bernadotte's  and  Key's  divisions  pushed  in  between 
General  Mack  and  the  slowly  advancing  Bussians,  S^^ 

out  off 

while  Marmont  swung  around  to  the  Austrian  rear. 
Ney,  Soult  and  Lannes  advanced  their  three  army 
corps  from  Donauwoerth,   while  Murat,   with  his 
cavalry,  made  a  dash  along  the  banks  of  the  Dan- 
ube.    The  concerted  movement  was  executed  by 
Napoleon's   seven   marshals    with   admirable  pre- 
cision,   Ney  rolled  up  the  Austrians  under  Arch- 
duke Ferdinand  at  G-unzburg  and  again  at  Elchin-  m^^ 
gen.     Three  thousand  prisoners  fell  into  his  hands,  gen 
Soult  overran  Augsburg  and  took  Memmingen,  with 
4,000  prisoners.      Murat   overtook  General  Wer- 
neck's  battalions  marching  out  of  Ulm  and  threw 
them  back  into  the  city,  taking  8,000  prisoners. 
From  all  sides  the  Austrians  were  thrown  into  Ulm* 
There  they  were  completely  surrounded  by  over- 
whelming numbers,  and,  as  it  were,  suffocated.    On 
October  20,  Mack  surrendered  with  28,000  Austri- gQ„^Q^|^ 
ans,  without  ever  a  chance  to  fight  a  pitched  battle.  ^ 
Napoleon  could  write  to  Josephine: 

* 'Daring  all  the  days  of  the  week  I  have  been 
drenched  with  rain  and  my  feet  have  been  nearly 
frozen.    To-day  I  have  had  some  rest.    I  have  f ul» 
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filled  my  designs.  I  have  destroyed  Hie  Austrian 
axmy  by  simple  marcheB.  I  have  taken  flO^OOO 
pzisonersy  120  guns,  90  flags,  and  more  than  80 
general  officers.  I  am  content  with  my  army.  We 
have  lost  but  1,600  men,  two-thirds  of  whom  are 
merely  wounded.  I  now  go  in  pursuit  of  the  Bus- 
sians.  They  are  undone.  Adieu,  my  Joeephine. 
One  thousand  loving  words  to  you/' 

On  the  day  after  this  brilliant  suoeeas  the  Fvenok 
aorms  elsewhere  suffered  irretrievable  disaster.  Before 
quitting  France,  Napoleon  had  given  orders  for  tiie 
French  fleet  to  enter  the  Mediterranean  to  help 
the  French  army  under  St.  Cyr  to  strike  at  Kapler 

XS^^^  At  the  same  time  there  was  to  be  a  change  of  com* 
mand.  *'As  Yilleneuve's  excessive  pusillanimity 
will  prevent  him  from  undertaking  this,"  wrote 
Napoleon  to  Decrds,  ^^we  will  send  to  replace  him 
Admiral  Bosily,  who  will  bear  letters  directing 
Yilleneuve  to  return  to  France  and  give  an  account 
of  his  conduct."  On  the  approach  of  Admiral 
Bosily,  Yilleneuve,  getting  wind  of  his  mission, 
determined  to  strike  a  blow  on  his  own  behalf.  On 
October  18  he  wrote  to  Decr^s:  **I  will  sul  hence 
to*morrow  if  circumstances  favor."    The  next  day 

He  sails     Us  fleet  Weighed  anchor.    Nelson,  waiting  far  out* 

forth  for  .,     -  i       n        •  ^   rri.      i^ 

Batue  side,  at  once  made  sail  for  the  Straits  of  uiojnltar 
to  bar  the  entrance  to  the  Mediterranean.  Barly  on 
tiie  morning  of  October  21  thirty -tiiree  Fvenoh  and 
Spanish  ships  of  the  line  with  five  frigates  and  two 
brigs  headed  due  south  for  the  Straits.  The  two 
Briti^  columns  were  nearly  a  mile  apart,  sailing 
parallel  according  to  Nelson's  prearranged  plan  of 
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battle.  Nelson  was  on  the  ** Victory/'  vrith  seyentj- 
four  gnns,  commanding  twelve  ships  on  the  right. 
Collingwood  on  the  ''Boyal  Sovereign"  headed 
fifteen  ships  on  the  left  wing.  The  French  and 
Spaniards  steered  south  in  five  columns,  two  of 
which  were  detached  to  windward  under  Admiral 
Gravina.  Cape  Trafalgar  loomed  up  twelve  miles 
in  the  distance.  Nelson  hoisted  the  signal:  ^'Eng- 
land expects  every  man  to  do  his  duty." 

To  the  British  double  column  advance  the  French  T?i^S^ 
opposed  a  long  line,  close-hauled,  so  as  to  curve 
away  from  the  point  of  attack.  Admiral  Yilleneuve 
was  almost  in  the  centre  on  the  ''Bucentaure,"  an 
eighty-gun  ship,  and  Vice- Admiral  Alava  was  but 
a  few  ships  from  him  on  the  ^^ Santa  Anna."  Both 
British  columns  made  for  the  middle  of  the  French 
line,  Nelson's  flagship  heading  for  the  '^Bucen- 
taure,"  while  Collingwood  made  a  dash  for  the 
''Santa  Anna."  ''Let  us  do  something  to-day  that 
the  world  will  talk  of  hereafter,"  said  Collingwood. 
So  far  did  the  "Boyal  Sovereign"  outsail,  or  rather 
outdrift,  the  rest  of  the  fleet,  that  Collingwood  en-  J^^j^^** 
tered  the  enemy's  fire  three-quarters  of  a  mile  ahead 
of  the  rest  at  noon.  For  fully  half  an  hour  he  had 
to  support  the  combined  fire  of  the  enemy's  ships 
quite  alone.  "Seel"  cried  Nelson,  as  he  watched 
his  progress,  "see  how  that  noble  fellow  Colling- 
wood carries  his  ship  into  action!"  and  Collingwood 
at  the  same,  time  observed  to  his  officers,  "What 
would  Nelson  give  to  be  here  I"  Collingwood's  first 
broadside  raked  the  "Santa  Anna"  from  stem  to 
stem.    Her  decks  ran  with  blood.    Then  the  "Boyal 
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Sovereign"  luffed  up  close  to  her  ekief  antagoioBt^ 
and  lide  by  Bide  with  the  **  Santa  Anna^'  she  fought 
off  the  enemy's  ships  that  closed  in  upon  the  twa 
At  last  OoUingwood's  next-in-line  came  up  with  the 
^'Boyal  Sovereign/'  and  together  they  sank  or  cap- 
tared  twelye  of  Admiral  Alaya's  sixteen  ships 
forming  the  rear  line.  Nelson,  at  the  head  of  his 
^  squadron,  did  not  reach  the  ^^Buoentaure"  until 

half  an  hour  after  his  right  wing  was  in  full  battle. 
Nelson's  flagship  raked  the  ^^Bocentaure/'  but  a 
ship  close  to  leeward  blocked  her  way.  A  furious 
^victory"  doae^range  fight  followed  between  the  *^ Victory" 
dSabtabie*^  and  the  ''Redoubtable. "  The  English  broadsides 
were  stronger,  but  the  French  swept  tiie  ^'\rio^ 
tory 's' '  decks  with  their  musketry.  Of  the  French 
crew  of  643  but  86  were  left,  and  they  kept  up  the 
fight  At  half-past  one  Nelson  was  struck  by  a 
bullet  fired  from  the  Frenchman's  rising.     He  fell 

Death  of 

Nebon  on  the  dcck  mortally  wounded.  As  his  ship  trem- 
bled under  the  thunder  of  her  continued  broadsidesip 
Nelson  exclaimed:  **Ah,  Victory,  Victory,  how 
thou  dost  rack  my  brain."  ^'They  have  done  for 
me  at  kst,"  he  said.  While  they  carried  him  down 
to  the  cockpit  he  covered  his  face  and  epaulets  with 
a  handkerchief,  lest  the  news  of  his  injury  should 
discourage  the  fighting  sailors.  When  they  brought 
him  news  that  fifteen  of  the  enemy's  ships  had  been 
taken,  he  whispered:  *^  'Tis  well,  but  I  bargained 
lor  twenty."  Lord  Nelson  died  a  few  mannents 
after  the  *'Aohille"  and  the  '"Intrepide"  had 
blown  up. 
Perez  GbddoSi  in  his  '^Bpiaodios  Naeionales,"  has 
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giyen  a  roalifllio  pietnce  of  the  soenas  within  the^^^,^ 
e^bcxmy  noettes  of  the  giest  Spanish  ioar-deoker^^^^''^^ 
^^Santisaima  Tnnidad/'  aa  tha  Britiah  ahtpa  hiOBg 
<m  hee  flanks  and  wasted  her  with  their  fire:  '^The 
Bn{^h  shot  hod  torn  oar  sails  to  tatters.  It  was 
as  if  hoge  invisible  talona  had  been  dragging  at 
theuL  Fragments  of  spars,  splinters  of  wood,  thick 
hempen  cables  eat  ap  as  com  is  cat  by  the  sickle, 
fallen  blocks, .  dneds  of  oanvas,  bite  of  iron,  and 
hondreds  of  other  things  that  had  been  wrenched 
away  by  tbe  enemy's  fire,  were  piled  along  the 
deek,  where  it  was  aeareely  possible  to  move  about. 
From  moment  to  moment  men  fell — scmie  into  the 
sea;  and  the  on  roes  of  the  combatants  minted  with 
groans  of  the  woonded,  so  that  it  was  often  diffiooU 
to  decide  whether  the  dying  were  blaspheming  (}od  partion- 
or  the  fighters  were  calling  upon  Him  for  aid«  iFicrht 
helped  in  the  rery  dismal  task  of  canying  the 
wonnded  into  the  hold,  where  the  smgeona  worked* 
Some  died  ere  we  eoald  convey  them  thither; 
others  had  to  undergo  frightful  operati<ms  ere  their 
wom*oat  bodies  could  get  an  instant's  rest.  It  was 
much  more  satisfactory  to  be  able  to  assist  the  car- 
penter's crew  in  temporarily  afeopping  some  of  the 
holes  torn  by  shot  in  the  ship's  halL  •  .  Blood 
ran  in  streuns  about  the  deck;  and,  in  spite  c^  the 
sand,  tine  rolling  of  the  ship  carried  it  hither  and 
thitiier  until  it  made  strange  patterns  oo  tiie  plonka 
The  enemy's  shot,  fired,  as  tfaiey  wans,  from  very 
ahoet  XBBge,  caused  horrible  matilalions.  .  •  The 
rinp  esaidced  and  groaned  as  she  rolled,  and  thin«e^ 
a  thoBfland  holaB  and  crevieee  in  her  otcained  hull 
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the  sea  sported  in  and  began  to  flood  the  hold. 
The  'Trinidad's'  people  saw  the  oommander-in-chief 
haul  down  his  flag;  heard  the ' Aohille'  blow  np  and 
hurl  her  six  hundred  men  into  eternity;  learned 
that  their  own  hold  was  so  crowded  with  wounded 
that  no  more  oould  be  received  there.  Then,  when 
all  three  masts  had  in  succession  been  brought 
crashing  down,  the  defence  collapsed,  and  the  'San- 
tissima  Trinidad'  struck  her  flag."  When  the 
French  flagship  struck,  she  was  taken  possession 
of  by  a  tiny  boat's  crew  from  the  "Conqueror," 
consisting  of  three  marines  and  two  sailors.  The 
^jj^^^^  ^j  marine  officer  coolly  locked  the  powder  magazine 
ViUeneuye  ^^  ^^^  Frenchman,  put  the  key  in  his  pocket,  left 
two  of  his  men  in  charge  of  the  surrendered 
"Bucentaure,"  put  Yilleneuve  and  his  two  captains 
in  his  boat  with  his  two  marines  and  himself,  and 
pulled  off  in  search  of  the  '"Conqueror."  In  the 
smoke  and  confusion,  however,  he  could  not  find 
that  ship,  and  so  carried  the  captured  French  ad- 
miral to  the  ' '  Mars. ' ' 
|]reDch  ^  By  two  iu  the  afternoon  the  enemy's  fleet  was  cut 
iah  108868  jji  i^Q^  Altogether  the  French  and  Spaniards  lost 
eighteen  ships.  At  five  in  the  evening  Admiral 
Gravina  retreated  to  Cadiz  with  the  remnants  of  the 
allied  fleet.  Only  five  French  ships  got  away. 
Admiral  Yilleneuve  and  the  Spanish  Bear-Admiral 
Gisneroe  were  taken  prisoners.  Admiral  Gravina 
and  Bear- Admiral  Alava  were  wounded,  and  the 
French  Bear- Admiral  was  killed.  Yilleneuve,  later, 
^^^T"  committed  suicide.  Foot  of  the  French  ships  that 
^^^^^      escaped  shortly  afterward  fell  a  prey  to  the  British 
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off  Cape  Tilano.  After  a  four  hoore'  fight  between 
Commodore  Straohan  and  the  French  Bear-Admiraly 
DHmaiDiB,  thej  atruok  their  colors. 

ITapoIeon  took  pains  to  suppress  all  reports  of 
this  disastrous  battle  in  France.  In  a  sabeeqnent 
message  to  the  Corps  Legislatif  he  thus  referred  to 
it:  "We  have  lost  some  ships  by  storm  after  a 
battle  imprudently  undertaken.'*  As  a  matter  of 
fact  the  battle  of  Trafalgar  at  one  stroke  destroyed Sg^^u 
the  sea  power  of  Spain  and  of  France.  Its  oonse-  e^r 
quences  have  lasted  to  the  present  day. 

In  Italy  the  command  of  a  French  force  number- 
ing 90,000  men  had  been  given  to  Mass^na.  The 
Austrians  confronted  him  with  their  strongest  army 
numbering  76,000  under  Archduke  Charles.  FaceS^*" 
to  face,  on  the  opposite  banks  of  the  Adige,  &e 
two  armies  waited  only  for  the  signal  of  attack. 
Mase^na,  hearing  how  favorable  matters  stood  in 
Oermany,  resolved  to  strike  simultaneously  witft 
Napoleon.  On  October  18  he  crossed  the  Adige^ 
but  encountered  such  a  murderous  fire  from  the 
Austrian  trenches  that,  after  securing  a  lodgment^ 
he  had  to  fall  back.  On  October  20  the  French 
army  crossed  the  river  a  second  time  and  stormed 
tiie  heights  of  Yalpantena  and  St.  Michael  amid 
great  slaughter.  On  October  80,  upon  the  news  of 
the  surrender  of  IJlm,  Mass^na  attacked  very  vigor* 
ously  all  along  the  line.  A  bloody  battle  followed 
at  Oaldiero,  in  which  both  sides  suffered  severely.  g^^§i|^ 
In  the  end  8,000  Austrians  were  made  prisoners. 
A  detached  column  of  5,000  under  Hillinger  like* 
wise  had  to  surrender  to  the  Frenoh.     Archduke 
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Charles,  after  obtaining  a  short  armistice,  fell  back 
and  began  a  steady  retreat  toward  Yincenssa  and 
Yenice.  The  French  followed  step  by  step.  All 
attempts  to  reinforce  him  from  the  Tyrol  were 
frustrated. 

In  Germany,  Napoleon  followed  up  the  surrender 
of  Mack  by  sending  his  cavalry  under  Murat  after 
the  detached  Austrian  battalions,  with  instructions 
to  come  in  touch  with  the  approaching  Bussian 
column.  Kutusov,  the  Bussian  general,  fell  back 
over  the  Danube.    MCirat  failed  to  engage  him,  but 

captore  of  pushed  ou  to  pluck  the  easy  prize  of  Yienna.  His 
victorious  squadrons  rode  through  Yienna  on  No- 
vember IS.  As  a  result  of  this  tactical  mistake  on 
the  part  of  Napoleon's  brother-in-law,  Mortier's  ad- 
vance columns  under  General  Gazan  were  almost 
annihilated  by  the  Bussians.  Murat  received  peremp* 
tory  orders  to  leave  Yienna  and  attack  the  Bussians 
on  their  right  flank  in  Moravia.  In  a  stubborn  fight 
at  Hollabrunn  the  Bussian  general,  Bagration,  held 
the  French  long  enough  to  prevent  the  Bussian  flank 
from  being  turned.     The  Bussian  reserve  of  46,000, 

Allies  Join  ^i^dcr  Geucrals  Bennigsen  and  Essen,  came  up  and 
joined  forces  with  Kutusov  and  the  remnants  of 
the  Austrian  armies.  Napoleon,  standing  at  Brunn 
with  80,000,  found  himself  confronted  by  an  army 
of  100,000  allies.  To  protect  his  flanks.  Napoleon 
had  to  extend  his  army  far  into  Bohemia,  Hungary, 
and  down  to  the  Alps.  Behind  him  in  Italy,  Bos* 
sian  and  British  forces  had  landed  at  Naples  to 
throw  the  French  out  of  Taranto. 
At  this  critical  moment  the  Prussian  prime  minis- 
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ter,  Ton  Hangwilz,  appeared  at  Kapoleon's  bead-  ^^^ 
quarters.  By  way  ai  veparatioii  for  Bemadotle's  d^iSSoS 
raareh  Aiovgb  Praaman  Anabach,  he  demanded 
immediale  eraenation  of  all  recent  French  acqoifli- 
tions.  Otherwiae  Praseia  stood  ready  to  join  the 
allieB  wil^  an  anny  of  180,000  men.  As  it  was, 
the  King  <rf  Proasia  had  already  shown  his  temper 
by  permitting  the  Bnssiam  to  march  through  Prus- 
flian  Silesia.  For  Napoleon,  it  became  all-important 
to  hold  the  Prussians  ofi,  if  only  for  a  few  days. 
Tia  gain  this  time  he  sent  Yon  Haugwitz  to  Talley- 
rand  at  Yiemia  with  priTate  instructions  to  that 
master  of  diplomacy  to  prolong  Us  proceedingB 
with  tiie  ineonyenient  envoy  as  long  as  he  possibly 
could.  In  the  interval  all  might  be  wen  by  a  bold 
stroke  of  fortiuie. 

In  the  camp  of  the  alliea  the  youthful  CSoar  of  ^^^,g 
Bussm  feh  eqoaUy  impatient.  Alexander  burned  ^^^ 
to  measure  hia  imperial  generalship  against  that 
of  Ae  Gorsican  upstart,  and^  forthwilih,  General 
Weyrother  was  ordered  to  draw  up  a  plan  of  battle. 
The  aBies>  in  their  plan  of  attack,  meant  to  turn 
the  right  flank  of  the  French  army,  to  cut  them 
off  from  Vienna  and  drive  tiiem  to  the  Bohenuan 
mountains*  They  sought  to  efEect  this  by  one 
ef  the  most  haterdous  operationa  in  war— a  iaak 
Buweh  in  eoltuftn  in  frost  of  a  concentrated  enemy— 
and  that  enemy  Kapc4eon.  Accordingly^  early  <m 
Becember  1,  they  moved  forward  in  five  eohmma 
oUiqmly  across  the  Vrench  position,  while  the  w- 
Mffve,  undr"  Grandduke  OonetMitine,  oeeupiecl  the 
bmghta  in  fren«  of  Austerlita.    The  mament 
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Napoleon  saw  this  mancdavre  undertakeiii  he  ex* 
claimed,  ''That  army  is  mineT' 
oSu^tS^*'  His  vanguard  wa8  at  once  withdrawn  to  Inre  on 
MoomrM  ^^^  Bosaians.  For  the  sake  of  better  concentration^ 
Napoleon  fell  back  behind  Brann,  where  Bernadotte 
and  Davoust  coald  the  more  readily  join  him  with 
their  army  corps.  The  Bassians  harassed  the  right 
flank  of  the  French.  To  detach  the  Bussian  forces 
still  farther,  Napoleon,  on  the  eve  of  battle,  ex- 
tended the  end  of  his  right  flank  in  the  direction  of 
Tellnitz.  The  Bassian  general  fell  into  the  trap. 
While  turning  the  distant  French  flank  he  denuded 
the  centre  of  the  allied  battle  line.  Napoleon  had 
planned  to  strike  the  allies  in  their  weak  centre. 
The  better  to  accomplish  his  purpose  he  meant  to 
take  them  by  surprise.  Upon  the  approach  of  the 
.  allies,  early  next  morning,  Marshal  Soult,  who  held 
the  French  centre,  was  ordered  to  fall  back  from  the 
heights  of  Pratzen.  This  was  done.  The  Bussian 
vanguard  hastened  to  climb  the  heights  and  waited 
for  the  rest  to  come  up,  while  the  French  concen- 
trated in  the  valley  below.  All  was  hidden  in  the 
misto  of  winter. 

At  nine  o'clock  the  basse  blew  away  and  the  sun 
rose  glorious  above  the  heights— the  famous  *'Sun 
of  Austerlitz."  It  was  Napoleon's  lucky  day,  De* 
oember  2,  the  date  of  his  coronation.  As  soon  as 
the  fog  lifted,  Soult's  columns  dashed  up  the  hill 
and  stormed  the  heights.  The  Bussian  guns,  just 
unlimbering  on  the  crest  of  the  hill  of  PratroUi  were 
turned  against  the  allies.  At  the  point  of  the  bayo- 
net their  infantry  was  driven  down  the  ateep  slope 
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and  threw  the  Bassian  reserve  colomns  into  mde- ^^i^"*^ 
flcribable  disorder.  The  struggling  mass  of  allies 
came  under  the  shot  and  shell  of  their  own  cap- 
tured batteries  on  the  hill,  while  the  French  horse 
artillery  dashed  to  other  points  of  vantage.  The 
Russian  guards*  made  a  brave  stand  in  the  plain, 
but  they  were  overwhelmed  bj  Soult's  compact 
corps  chai^ng  down  the  hill.  Soult  pierced  the 
centre  and  out  the  allied  army  fairly  in  two.  All 
the  French  reserve  cavalry  under  Murat  crum- 
pled up  the  Austrian  left  wing.  For  a  while  the 
right  flank  still  held  its  own.  The  Bussian  horse- 
guards  repulsed  the  French  grenadiers-&-cheval  and 
cut  their  way  through  them  to  the  foot  of  the  emi- 
nence, where  Napoleon  stood  directing  the  battle; 
but  the  combined  forces  of  Soult,  Lannes  and  Da- 
voust  were  too  much  for  them.  Napoleon's  aide- 
de-camp,  Bapp,  was  wounded,  and  the  Bussian 
prince,  Buppin,  was  taken  captive  during  this 
encounter.  Whole  battalions  were  bayoneted  by 
the  French.  The  bridge  at  Aujezd  broke  under 
the  weight  of  fleeing  Bussians.  Other  large  bodies 
of  allies  broke  through  the  ice  of  Lake  Satoha, 
which  was  burst  by  means  of  French  artillery  fire. 
Several  thousand  were  drowned  or  taken  prisoners. 
Elsewhere  six  thousand  Austrians  perished,  and 
20,000,  most  of  whom  were  Bussians,  were  taken 
alive.  All  the  stores  and  ammunition  of  the  com- 
bined armies  fell  into  Napoleon's  hands.  *'I  had 
previously  seen  some  lost  battles,"  says  an  eye- 
witness of  this  frightful  scene,  General  Langeron, 
'*but  I  had  no  conception  of  such  a  defeat."    The 
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Frabcis     T^^^ig  Gear  wept  as  he  rode  away  from  the  scene 
ta^^   of  the  diaaBter.    After  him  went  all  that  was  left  of 


the  BuBsian  army.    The  Austrian  emperor  sought 
out  Napoleon  at  his  headquarters  and  saed  for 
terms.      Thos   ended   the   battle  of    The  Three 
Shnperors. 
F^^l^        Through  Yon  HaugwitB  at  "Vienna,  Prosna,  in- 
^'^^        stead  of  attacking  Napoleon,  entered  into  a  secret 
treaty  with  the  conqueror  at  S<dioenbrnnn.    Napo- 
leon remarked:  ^^Yoili  un  compliment  dont  la  for* 
tune  a  chang^  Tadressel*'     Prussia's  reward   for 
this  change  of  front  was  to  be  the  dominion  of 
Hanover.    Ten  days  after  the  departure  of  Haag- 
p^^^  ^^    witas  from  Vienna,  Austria  made  peace  with  France 
preBsburg  ^  Preasbufg.    Napoleon's  threat  that  his  marshals 
would  eat  their  Christmas  dinner  in  Vienna  was  ful- 
filled.   Austria  had  to  give  up  28,000  square  miles 
of  territory,  with  three  and  a  half  nuUion  inhabi- 
veDioe      tants.    Venice  and  Dalmatia  went  to  France:  the 

taken  ttom 

Austria     Tyrol  and  the  free  cities  of  Augsburg  and  Nurem- 
berg to  Bavaria,  which  was  elevated  to  a  kingdom 
South       together  with  Wxirtemberff.    Prussia  obtained  Han- 

Qemuui 

roiwSed  ^^^1  ^^^  ^^^  Neufchatel  in  Switz^land  to  France, 


and  Anspach  to  Bavaria.  The  treaty  of  Pressburg 
was  followed  by  Napole<m's  famous  proclamation 
agaiuEft  the  House  of  Naples:  **  We  have  pardoned," 
it  ran,  ^^that  infatuated  king,  who  has  thrice  done 
everything  to  ruin  himself.  Shall  we  pardon  him 
a  fourth  timeT  Shall  we  a  fourth  time  trust  a  court 
without  Caith,  without  honw,  without  reason?  Nol 
It  is  incompatible  with  the  repose  of  Europe  and 
tiie  honor  of  my  orown."    Once  more  Napoleon 
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was  master  of  Borope,  with  none  to  dispute  his 
sway  bat  England. 

The  year  1806  was  a  sad  one  for  Ghermany  in  other 
respeets.  Daring  this  year  the  poet  Friedrich  Schil-  d^,^^ 
ler  died  at  Weimar  in  his  f  orty -fifth  year.  He  was  ^^'^^'^^ 
then  in  the  midst  of  a  Bossian  historical  play,  ^^De- 
metrios."  Schiller  was  one  of  the  brightest  stars 
of  German  literatare.  In  his  convictions  he  was 
pre-eminently  an  idealist  like  Shelley,  and,  like  him, 
he  was  a  master  of  lyric  expression;  and  this  at  a 
time  when  the  German  langaage  was  still  in  an 
nnconth  and  crade  stage.  As  a  historian,  unlike 
most  German  scholars,  he  was  distinguished  rather 
by  his  command  of  facile  and  lucid  prose  than  by 
the  thoroughness  of  his  research.  Idealist  that 
he  was,  his  philosophical  studies  made  him  a  clear 
thinker.  Thus,  as  early  as  1794,  he  gave  this  fore- 
cast of  the  main  resxQts  of  the  French  Bevolution, 
then  at  its  height:  ''The  French  Bepublic  wiU  pass 
away  as  suddenly  as  it  arose.  It  will  pass  into  an- 
archy, and  this  will  end  in  submission  to  a  despot,  ^^!St"ac 
who  will  extend  his  sway  over  the  greater  part  of 
Europe.'*  Schiller  began  his  literary  career  as  a 
revolutionary.  While  serving  as  a  regimental  sur- 
geon in  Stuttgart,  he  wrote  ''The  Bobbers,"  a  wild, 
rhapsodical  play,  the  performance  of  which  created 
a  tempest  in  a  teapot.  Schiller  was  called  to  ac- 
count for  it  and  left  Stuttgart  as  a  fugitive.  The 
next  few  years  were  spent  at  Mannheim,  Leipsio 
and  Dresden  in  great  poverty.  With  the  aid  of  his 
old  friend,  Koemer,  Schiller  found  his  way  at  last 
to  Weimar,  where  he  was  kindly  received.    Goethe 
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ncmodl  lor  him  an  appointment  as  prafaaaor  of 
history  at  the  University  of  Jena,  a  post  which 
Schiller  held  until  his  death*  In  faia  oapaeity  of 
historian  he  wrote  **  A  History  of  the  BeyoJt  of  the 
Netherlands"  and  on  elaborate  ^'ffistary  of  the 
Thirty  Years'  War,"  which  is  still  a  standard. 
HisUBt     From  1786  to  1800  the  poet  wrote  his  finest  bal- 

Works  * 

Uds  and  his  most  finished  drama,  the  trilogy  of 
^^Wallenstein."  In  the  following  years,  spent 
mostly  at  Weimar,  he  produced  ^^Mary  Staart," 
''The  Maid  of  Orleans,"  ''The  Bride  of  Messina," 
and  ''William  Tell,"  the  last  and  most  sucoessfnl 
of  his  plays. 
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1806 

ON  January  1  of  this  year  the  reigning  princes 
of  Bavaria  and  Wurtemberg  assumed  the 
royal  crown.  From  Schoenbrunn  in  Aus- 
tria Napoleon  dictated  a  decree  deposing  the  Bour-  houm  of 
bon  family  in  Italy:  '^La  Dynastic  de  Naples  ad^^Smed 
cess^  de  regner."  The  Queen  of  Naples  fled  to 
Palermo  in  Sicily,  where  her  court  was  protected 
by  the  guns  of  British  cruisers. 

In  England  the  opponents  of  the  government 
opened  the  year  by  asking  for  an  inquiry  into  the 
causes  of  the  disasters  to  the  British  policy  abroad 
*'so  far  as  they  were  connected  with  the  conduct  of 
the  Ministry."  The  motion,  though  read  in  both 
Houses  of  Parliament,  was  never  brought  to  a  vote, 
owing  to  the  severe  illness  into  which  the  Prime  Min- 
ister had  fallen  after  the  disaster  at  Austerlitz.  On 
January  28,  William  Pitt  died  in  the  forty-seventh  ^th  or 
year  of  his  life.  The  death  of  Nelson,  with  the  dis- 
asters of  XJlm  and  Austerlitz,  f ollowiog  so  closely 
upon  one  another,  were  too  much  for  Pitt's  failing 
health.  The  dying  statesman's  exhortation  to  Em- 
peror Francis,  writ.jn  after  the  surrender  of  Dim, 
is  one  of  the  most  soul-stirring  appeals  to  be  found 
in  English  diplomatic  correspondence.  ^'Auster* 
litz  killed  Pitt,"  wrote  Wilberforoe  in  his  diary. 
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*'  'Boll  up  that  map,'  lie  said  in  a  hollow  voice, 
as  he  pointed  to  a  map  of  Europe  which  hung 
upon  the  wall.  ^It  will  be  udeless  for  ten  years  to 
oome.'  "  While  in  the  stupor  of  death  Pitt  rallied 
for  a  last  time.  Those  that  bent  oyer  him  taught 
a  faint  murmur:  **Mj  oountrjl  How  I  leave  my 
country  I"  The  bearer  of  a  great  name,  he  had 
Ywmgm  made  it  even  more  illastrious.  During  his  lifetime 
M^re.  he  exerted  a  powerful  influenoe  over  the  destinies  of 
his  country  and  of  Europe.  For  twenty-three  years 
he  presided  over  the  councils  of  Oreat  Britain.  He 
showed  his  chief  ability  in  the  management  of  the 
internal  affairs  of  faia  country,  particularly  in 
the  regulation  of  its  finances.  But  for  his  reso- 
lute creation  of  a  national  sinking  fund  based  on 
the  increment  of  compound  interest,  England  would 
have  been  unequal  to  the  financial  burdens  <A  her 
gigantic  war  against  the  power  of  Napoleon.  The 
union  of  Ireland  to  England  was  Pitt's  crowning 
stroke.  In  external  affairs  he  was  singularly  anfor<> 
tunate.  His  blunt  letters  to  Napoleon  are  a  case  in 
point.  Afanoert  all  his  political  reverses  oaae  from 
that  source.  Had  he  lived,  his  recent  disMtroaa 
foreign  policy  would  probably  have  foundered  hia 
administration  before  the  clooe  of  Paiiiament.  Lord 
Grenville,  who  succeeded  Pitt  in  ofltoer  took  Mr. 
Fox  into  his  cabinet  to  act  as  Secretary  of  Foreign 
AfEaira.  For  the  moment  Mr.  Fox  had  to  follow  in 
the  footsteps  of  his  predecessor.  After  Pitt's  death, 
Parliament  voted  a  sum  of  £40,000  to  pay  the  dead 
statesman's  debts,  and  decreed  that  he  should  be 
buried  by  the  nation  in  Westminster  Abbey.    The 
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misj  id  LoadoB  voted  to  ereet  a  pablie  nmmment 
k>  Pitt  at  GiiikUialL 

On  the  flame  day*  the  Franeh  Senate  deoieed  thai 
a  paUio  monnmant  ahookl  be  eteetsd  to  ^^Napo* 
kon  le  Giand."  The  young  Italian  flonlptor  Oanova 
was  inlniated  with  thia  tMk.  A  few  daya  inter  the 
laat  semnanta  ol  the  Vrenoh  naTy  nnder  Leiaa^guea 
wore  destroyed  in  the  bay  ol  San  Domingo  by  aSffSM^ 
Bntaah  flqnadron,  nnder  the  command  of  Admiral  ^^^'"'''^ 
Bnekworth.  After  a  fleroe  aea*flght|  laating  wew* 
era!  honns  two  Frenoh  ships  were  blown  op  wid 
three  mitendeied.  Next,  the  French  Yioe*  Admiral  nSIS 
linoia,  retnming  from  India,  fell  into  the  hands  of 
the  Bntaah  with  one  ship  of  the  line  and  one  fiigals. 
The  '^Oann<mnidKe,"  another  French  ship  of  the  liM, 
was  eqitnred  off  the  Oape  of  Good  Hope.  Frenoh  pu2?aed 
eraunofloial  shipping  was  annihilated.  Henceforth 
Napoleon  had  onfy  hia  land  foiees  to  oonnt  on.  In 
the  fliBt  week  of  Febrnarj  he  sent  an  aimy  of  in- 
▼asion  to  Naples  nnd«r  Mass^na,  and  his  brother 
Joseph  was  made  King  of  the  Two  Sicilies^  Na- 
poleon annonnoed  it  at  the  opening  sessiim  of  the 
Corps  IifigiBhitif.  His  address  ecmtained  the  follow- 
ing charseteristio  sentences: 

**I  haTe  arenged  the  rights  of  the  weaker  8featea» 
The  royal  Honae  of  Naples  has  lost  its  crown  for- 
eyer.  Italy  from  end  to  end  now  forms  a  part  of 
onr  great  empire.  Frenchmen,  I  have  not  been 
decdved  in  my  hopes.  Yonr  love  more  than  the 
acquisition  of  rich  territories  is  my  chief  gloiy. 
HenceforA  nothing  shall  be  done  that  is  not  es- 
sential to  guarantee  the  ghiry  and  safe^  oC  n^ 
peoples.*' 
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brothiS?'^  SimnltaneotiBly  with  this,  Joseph  Bonaparte,  veiy 
fSS^  much  against  his  will,  was  proclaimed  King  of  Na* 
pies  and  Sicily.  Napoleon's  other  brothersi  Lonis 
and  Jerome,  were  likewise  disposed  of.  Loois,  in 
ihe  face  of  his  protest,  was  selected  for  the  throne 
of  Holland.  ^*If  yon  hare  not  been  consnlted  in 
this  afiEair,*'  wrote  Napoleon  to  his  brother,  ^Ht  was 
becanse  a  subject  cannot  but  obey."  Jerome, 
who  had  married  a  Miss  Patterson  of  Baltimore, 
was  ordered  to  give  up  his  wife  and  child  to  many 
a  princess  of  Wurtemberg,  with  whom  to  reign  oyer 
^^  pj^  the  projected  kingdom  of  Westphalia.  When  Pope 
^£,^^^  Pius  VII.  demurred  to  this  divorce,  Napoleon  wrote 
brusquely:  *'Your  Holiness  is  sovereign  of  Bome, 
but  I  am  her  Emperor.  •  .  I  am  accountable  to 
God,  who  has  chosen  my  arm  to  re-establish  relig- 
ion. .  •  It  is  not  by  sleeping  that  I  have  reorgan* 
ised  religion  in  France  in  such  a  manner  that  there 
is  no  other  country  in  which  it  is  productive  of  so 
much  good,  or  where  it  is  so  much  respected."  To 
his  cousin.  Cardinal  Fesch,  Napoleon  wrote:  ''1  do 
not  intend  the  court  of  Bome  to  mix  longer  in  poli- 
tics; I  shall  inform  the  Pope  in  a  veiy  few  words. 
If  he  does  not  acquiesce,  I  shall  reduce  him  to 
the  same  condition  in  which  he  was  before  Charle- 
magne." Napoleon's  stepson,  Eugene  Beauharnais, 
married  Princess  Augusta  of  Bavaria  and  was  made 
Prince  of  Upper  Italy,  while  her  former  betrothed 
was  united  by  force  to  Stephanie  de  Beauharnais, 
Napoleon's  mistress.  To  this  system  of  grand  flefs 
^^^\^'"  Napoleon  added  a  number  of  lesser  sovereignties 
rewarded   ^j^^}^  )^q  distributed  at  will  among  his  relatives  and 
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faToritea  His  sister  Eliae  reoei  ved  Laoca  and  Piom- 
biiio;  Pauline  Bonaparte  obtained  the  Dnchy  of 
Onastalla;  Marshal  Berthier  got  the  Principality  of 
Keofohatel;  Murat  was  made  Oranddoke  of  Oldves- 
Beig;  Lebmn  beeame  Bake  of  Piacenza;  Berna^ 
dotte  leoeived  Ponte-Oorv^Oi  and  Talleyrand,  the 
f onner  bish^^  beeame  Prince  ol  Benevento.  The 
Venetian  Statesalone  lormed  twelve  additional  fiefs. 

Napoleon's  most  gifted  brother,  Loeien,  alone 
held  ontb  He  had  angered  his  brother  by  many- 
ing  Madame  Joubertean,  a  lively  lady  of  Paris,  at 
a  time  that  Napcrfeon  wished  him  to  marry  the 
Qasen  of  Btroria.  ''I  wish  to  place  all  my  brothers 
on  thrones,"  wrote  Napoleon,  *^yet  yoo,  who  ought 
to  seeond  my  wishes,  whom  I  love,  your  only 
delight  consistB  in  ronning  after  this  woman." 
Seveial  attempts  at  reconciliation  failed.  Finally, 
when  one  ol  Napoleon's  go-betweens  pn^posed  to 
Lacien  to  make  peace  with  his  brother  by  putting  ^^^^^ 
away  his  wife  '*at  least  lor  a  time,"  Lucien  ended  SSSwT^ 
all  negotiations  in  a  letter  which  ended  with  the 
famous  line:  **I  glory,  sir,  in  being  ignorant  of 
the  language  whioh  you  employ."  After  this  Lu- 
eien  was  expatriated. 

Baring  the  war  of  1806  the  internal  afibdrs  of 
France  were  going  from  bad  to  worse.  The  annual 
expenses  for  the  year  1806,  according  to  Gaudin's 
reports,  were  804,000,000  francs.  On  starting  for 
the  front  of  war,  Napoleon  remarked  to  his  new 
minister,  MolHen:  *'Our  finances  are  in  a  bad  state. 


Fkwnch 

It  is  not  here  that  I  can  restore  them  to  order.*' ^^ 
After  the  battle  of   Austerlitz  all  this  changed. 
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The  encHrmoos  French  army  was  quartered  outside 
of  France  at  the  expense  of  other  countries.  From 
the  contributions  levied  on  Austria  and  Southern 
Germany  a  ''Oaisse  militaire*'  was  formed  and  in- 
trusted to  Mollien  for  the  especial  benefit  of  the 
soldiers  of  the  empire.  Triumphal  arches  to  the 
army  were  erected  at  the  Carrousel  and  the  Btoile; 
the  bridge  of  Austerlitz  was  laid  across  the  Seine, 
and  columns  were  raised,  cast  from  the  bronze  of 
the  enemy's  cannons.  *^The  belles-lettres  and  arts 
are  about  to  take  a  soaring  flight, ' '  wrote  Napoleon, 
as  he  issued  decrees  for  the  completion  of  the  mu- 
seum  of  the  Louvre,  the  restoration  of  the  Pantheon 
to  religious  worship,  and  the  construction  of  a 
**Tribunal  of  Commerce*'  on  the  site  of  the  Church 
otiMr  iiu  of  La  Madeleine.  New  streets  were  opened,  among 
forma  them  the  handsome  Bue  Bivoli  and  Bue  de  la  Pais. 
The  foundation  of  the  new  University  of  France 
was  postponed  until  later.  The  most  lasting  of  all 
these  home  measures  was  the  great  code  of  civil 
procedure.  It  was  promulgated  a  few  days  after  the 
death  of  Tronchet,  the  celebrated  legal  defender  of 
Louis  XYI.,  who  had  helped  to  frame  the  new  code. 
It  went  into  effect  by  the  end  of  the  year. 
TheCtode  The  **Code  Napoleon,"  as  it  has  come  to  be 
called,  was  so  admirably  constructed  that  it  soon 
became  the  organic  law  of  the  land.  It  swept  away 
the  last  remnants  of  feudalism  and  established  the 
equality  of  all  French  citizens  before  the  law. 
The  freedom  of  divorce,  one  of  the  innovations 
of  the  French  Bevolution,  was  abolished,  and  in  its 
place  came  a  strict  legal  recognition  of  the  responsi- 
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UlitieB  of  the  marriage  tie  and  of  all  Aunily  rela- 
tions.   Laws  for  the  dower  of  daughters  and  the 
distribution  of  property  among  all  the  members 
of  the  family  were  established.    These  laws,  while 
protecting  the  property  rights  of  women  and  chil- 
dren, gave  bat  inadequate  recognition  to  the  general 
rights  of  woman.    This  has  been  declared  one  of  the 
chief  defects  of  the  Code,  together  with  those  laws 
which,  by  rendering  marriage  difficult,  are  believed 
to  have  brought  about  the  ultimate  depopulation  of 
France.    Another  grave  defect  in  the  Oode,  which 
has  been  attributed  partly  to  the  influence  of  Napo- 
leon, partly  to  the  fact  that  the  f  ramers  of  the  Code 
understood  law  better  than  political  economy,  are 
the  loose  laws  concerning  workingmen's  associa- 
tions and  industrial  combinations  that  were  destined 
to  play  such  an  important  part  in  France  later  in 
the  century. 
M^         After  the  partial  accomplishment  of  these  reforms 
^^**^       at  home,  Napoleon's  attention  was  drawn  once  more 
beyond  the  borders  of  France.    Prussia's  announce- 
ment of  her  annexation  of  Hanover,  and  the  em- 
bargo laid  upon  British  ships  in  the  North  Sea, 
as  stipulated  in  the  treaty  of  Schoenbrunn,  was 
counteracted   by  Great  Britain's    embargo  on  all 
Prussian  shipping.     During  the  next  few  weeks, 
nearly  four  hundred  Prussian  ships  were  taken  by 
the  British,  but  the  right  of  confiscation  was  not 
as  yet  enforced  in  their  case.    Not  only  Prussian 
and  French  shipping  was  made  to  suffer  by  British 
cruisers,  but  also  that  of  America.    A  formal  pro- 
test was  addressed  to  Great  Britain  by  President 
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Jefferson.  The  main  points  of  this  State  paper  are 
thns  snmmed  np  in  the  British  Annual  Begister  for 
1806:  ''The  forcible  impressment  of  American  sea- m«nt  of 

Amerioan 

men  into  the  British  navy,  so  the  United  States  ■*'^<** 
contended,  was  a  practice  derogatory  to  the  honor 
of  their  flag  and  inconsistent  with  their  rights  as  an 
independent  nation.  While  it  lasted,  there  could 
be  no  real  friendship  between  Great  Britain  and  the 
United  States.  So  intolerable  an  abuse  could  not 
be  endured  by  an  independent  State  unless  from 
inability  to  resist  the  injury."  Ghreat  Britain  did 
not  heed  the  protest.  On  April  26  the  feeling  be- 
tween the  two  countries  was  aggravated  by  the 
killing  of  an  American  seaman  named  Pierce,  bySSir^ 
a  stray  shot  from  the  British  cruiser  ''Leander," 
within  sight  of  New  York.  The  captain  of  the 
"'Leander"  was  permitted  to  go  unpunished.  Presi- 
dent Jefferson  issued  a  proclamation  excluding  the 
*'Leander"  and  her  two  convoys  from  all  harbors 
of  the  United  States.  In  New  York  the  citizens 
held  an  indignation  meeting  at  the  Tontine  coffee 
house,  and  had  the  captain  of  the  '*Leander"  in- 
dicted for  murder.  The  New  York  rabble  clamored 
for  war.  Yet  war  with  England  was  not  to  be 
lightly  undertaken.  As  John  Bandolph  said  in  one 
of  his  speeches  at  the  time:  *'I  will  never  consent 
to  go  to  war  for  that  which  I  cannot  protect.  I 
deem  it  no  sacrifice  of  dignity  to  say  to  the  Levia- 
than of  the  deep:  *We  are  unable  to  contend  with 
you  in  your  own  element,  but  if  you  come  within 
our  actual  limits,  we  shall  shed  our  last  drop  of 
blood  in  their  defence.'  "     Finally  a  treaty  was 
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t^wSL  d^^hted  between  Lords  Holland  and  Auckland  oik 
one  aide  and  Meaara.  Monroe  and  Pinckney  on  the 
other,  in  wMch  an  attempt  waa  made  to  regulate 
theae  abnaea.  But  Praaident  J^eraon,  finding 
Sngland^s   ooneeaaiona   inadequate,    withhdd    hia 


8aD  Do- 


About  the  aame  time  that  the  Britiah  aquadron 
before  New  York  waa  excluded  from  American 
porta  of  entry,  the  United  Statea  stopped  all  trade 
with  Hayti.  Though  thia  waa  done  at  the  bid  ol 
Napoleon,  whoae  miniatere  had  written  that  ^'0<Hn- 

mingQai-  meroo  with  San  Domingo  muat  not  continue," 
the  true  motive  for  thia  unuaual  meaaoxe  lay  in  the 
Southern  alave-holdera'  eze<»ation  of  the  aucoeaaf  ul 
reyolt  of  the  negroes  in  San  Domingo.  The  lateat 
outrage  in  that  quarter  was  a  massacre  of  all  the 
remaining  French  coloniats  at  Gape  Haytien,  per- 
petrated under  the  orders  of  Desaalinea.  In  the 
end  the  ao^alled  Bmperor  waa  himself  assassinated. 
Barly  in  the  year  the  American  Secretary  <rf 
State,  Madison,  had  been  seriously  embarrassed  by 
an  abcHTtive  filibustering  expedition  againat  Spain. 
The  moying  apirit  of  this  enterprise  waa  one  Fran- 
eeaco  de  Miranda,  a  Spanish  revolutionist,  who  had 
gained  personal  access  to  Madison.  Another  Ameri- 
can statesman  was  more  deeply  interested  in  Miran- 

biuons*"^'  da's  plots;  this  was  Aiuron  Burr.  Finding  Miranda 
too  impetuous.  Burr  dropped  him  and  entered  inte 


a  project  with  the  British  Minister  in  America  and 
others  te  separate  the  Western  and  Atlantic  Statea 
and  seize  Spanish  territory  in  Florida  and  Mexico 
wherewith  to  f<Mrm  a  new  empire  of  the  South.    In 
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pnisoance  of  this  plan,  Burr  made  a  harried  trip 
through  the  southwest,  and  tried  to  gain  adherents 
to  his  plans.  From  Qreat  Britain  Burr  demanded 
a  promise  of  naval  aid  and  a  credit  for  £110,000. 
Burr  and  his  fellow  conspirators  talked  so  freely 
that  the  plan  became  known  to  the  Spaniards. 
Marquis  Yrujo,  the  Spanish  Minister,  informed  his 
government  of  all  the  main  details  of  the  plot,  which 
he  characterized  as  ^'almost  insane."  Burr's  wild 
scheme  at  this  time  was  to  introduce  his  fellow  con- 
spirators  into  Washington  and  there  to  seize  theca^o»^ 
President,  Vice-President  and  president  of  the  Sen- 
ate, together  with  the  public  funds  and  Oapitol 
defences.  With  this  end  in  view.  Burr  made  over- 
tures to  General  Wilkinson,  chief  commander  of  the 
American  army.  Commodore  Truxtun,  and  to  Qen- 
eral  Baton,  the  hero  of  Deme.  Andrew  Jackson 
was  likewise  approached.  President  Jefferson,  when 
apprised  of  the  plot,  showed  himself  inclined  to 
give  Burr  liberal  leeway.  By  midsummer,  in  1806, 
Burr  had  accomplished  all  that  could  be  done  ia 
the  East  and  betook  himself  westward.  In  Ohio, 
Burr  induced  Blennerhassett,  an  Irish  gentleman  of 
means,  to  throw  his  fortunes  in  with  him.  Blenner- 
hassett started  to  raise  troops  and  armaments  for 
the  enterprise  on  his  island  estate.  Meanwhile  the 
Spanish  Minister  had  written  to  the  governors  of 
the  Spanish  Floridas  and  to  the  Viceroy  of  Mexico 
to  keep  their  eyes  on  Burr.  In  Ohio  and  Kentucky 
Burr's  project  for  disunion  aroused  intense  opposi- 
tion. Even  one  of  Blennerhassett's  servants  frankly 
said  to  Burr:  ''If  you  come  up  our  way  the  people 
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g^^^l^  will  ahoofe  youl"  Finally  the  dkrtrioi-aMomey  of 
to  ooort  Q]jxQ  made  formal  ehargea  against  the  eonspisaioiB. 
Barr  appeared  in  court  seeonded  by  young  Henry 
Olay  and  was  acqnitted.  At  last  President  Jeflteison 
took  action.  On  October  22|  he  ordered  gonboats  to 
proceed  as  far  as  ¥(xi  Adams  and  called  for  Burr's 
arrest  upon  the  commission  of  any  overt  act  His 
letter  began  in  this  wise:  ^'Daring  the  last  sessicm 
of  Congress,  Oolond  Burr,  who  was  heroi  finding 
no  hope  of  being  employed  in  any  department  d 
the  goyemment,  entered  into  a  scheme  to  separate 
the  Western  from  the  Atlantic  States  and  to  erect 
the  former  into  an  independent  confederacy.  * '  Burr 
was  again  arraigned  in  court,  Henry  Olay  pledged 
AwonBurr  ^  ^^^^^  hxmix  on  his  fricnd's  innocence,  and  Borr 
^^^'^'^^^  iras  once  more  triumphantly  acquitted  by  a  grand 
jory.  A  pnblie  ball  was  given  in  his  honor.  Then 
President  Jefferson  issaed  a  proclamation  against 
^'sundry  persons  conspiring  against  Spain,"  and 
ordered  them  and  all  their  property  to  be  seised. 
The  expedition  at  Blennerhassett's  island  fled  down 
the  river.  Borr  escaped  from  Nashville  and  floated 
down  the  Mississippi  only  to  sorrender  in  the  end. 

While  the  South  was  still  in  a  turmoil  over 
Burr's  enterprise,  a  peaceful  mission,  far  more  last- 
ing in  ite  effects,  had  just  been  accomplished.  In 
Lewtoand  September,  Lewis  and  Olarke  had  returned  from 
^kin^  a  thp  of  exploration  into  the  new  western  territory 
of  the  United  Stetes  upon  which  President  Jefferson 
had  sent  them.  They  had  been  absent  nearly  two 
and  a  half  years,  and  had  travelled  over  eight  thou- 
sand miles  in  boats,  on  horseback  and  on  foot. 
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They  had  worked  their  way  up  the  Missouri  until 
they  reached  the  gates  of  the  Bocky  Mountains 
near  the  present  city  of  Helena  in  Montana. 
Thence  they  floated  down  the  Oregon  Biver  to 
the  Pacific  Ocean.  Their  full  report  of  their  trayels 
was  a  revelation  of  the  boundless  possibilities  of 
the  newly  acquired  territory  of  Western  North 
America. 

In  the  meantime,  the  war  between  England  and 
France  was  lagging  on  in  a  half-hearted  fashion. 
Englishmen  at  home  were  too  much  occupied  with 
the  impeachment  proceedings  against  Lord  Melville  ^Sto  £^ 
on  charges  that  he  had  misappropriated  public 
funds  to  take  very  active  interest  in  matters  abroad. 
Finally  Lord  Melville  was  acquitted.  Mr.  Fox  was 
inclined  to  enter  into  more  peaceful  relations  with 
Napoleon.  Thus  he  sent  word  to  the  French  Em- 
peror  of  a  plot  for  Napoleon's  assassination  that 
had  been  unfolded  to  him.  Talleyrand  returned  the 
oompliment  with  a  graciously  worded  message  of 
appreciation.  This  exchange  of  courtesies  presently  ^'^^^^ 
led  to  direct  parleys  on  the  subject  of  peace.  They 
were  carried  on  through  Lord  Yarmouth,  one  of 
the  many  British  travellers  detained  in  France 
at  the  outbreak  of  hostilities.  Talleyrand,  speak- 
ing for  Napoleon,  expressed  his  readiness  to  give 
up  Sicily.  While  the  parleys  lasted  peace  had  been 
made  to  appear  even  more  desirable  to  Napoleon 
by  a  bloody  defeat  inflicted  upon  the  French  under 
General  Begnier  by  Sir  John  Stuart,  at  St.  Euphe-  gjffi?  ^ 
mia  or  Maida,  in  Oalabria.  The  battle  was  fought 
on  July  6,  between  7,000  Frenchmen  on  one  side 
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and  4|800  BnglifihiiieQ  on  the  other.  Bo^  sides 
advanced  to  the  attack  with  fixed  bayonete,  but  at 
the  first  shook  of  meeting  the  French  vanguard 
broke  and  their  whole  forae  was  thrown  into  dis- 
Mder.  The  French  lost  4,000  men  in  tiie  roat, 
while  the  Jfinglish  had  only  45  men  killed  and  282 
Bajrgfeoc  woandcd.  AU  Oalabria  rose  in  revolt  against  the 
French,  and  the  province  was  drenched  with  blood, 
nntil  the  last  of  the  French  garrisons  had  been 
driven  from  the  country.  The  captore  <rf  Qaeta  by 
Massentf  more  than  counterbalanced  these  reverses, 
gjucj  The  surrender  of  Q«eto,  after  ito  seyere  siege  under 
the  Prince  of  Hesse,  cut  off  communications  with 
the  disaffected  northern  provinces  of  the  kingdom 
of  Naples.  Some  16,000  of  the  besieging  army  were 
set  at  liberty  to  act  against  the  Oalabrians.  With 
their  help,  Oalabria  was  finally  reduced  to  aubjec- 
tion,  but  for  many  months  that  part  of  Italy  was 
plunged  into  a  bloody  bandit  war.  Hordes  of 
galley  slaves  and  ccmvicts  under  the  notorious  Fia 
ri,i«K,4^  Diavolo  and  Pane  di  Grande  kept  up  a  stubborn 
*^'"*  struggle.  It  was  waged  on  both  sides  with  a  feroe* 
ity  that  recalled  the  horrors  of  San  Domingo. 

Napdieon's  covert  offer  to  cede  Sicily  to  England 
was  communicated  to  the  reigning  hoose  of  Spain, 
the  rigLwi.ul  ownem  of  that  province.  Spain  took 
alarm  the  more  as  the  enmity  of  England  had  been 
brought  home  to  her  by  the  recent  temporary  cap- 
British      ture  of  her  South  Amehcan  colony  of  Buenos  Ayres 

capture  "^ 

by  an  English  fleet  that  had  been  sent  to  seiae  the 
Oape  of  Good  Hope,  and  by  the  aj^iearance  of  a 
formidable  British  squadron  under  Lord  St.  Vincent 
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off  Idflbon.    Oodoy,  the  SpaniBh  Prime  MiniBleri 
went  to  Bngland  to  negotiate  a  aeeret  treaty. 

The  Emperor  of  Buasia,  whoee  troops  had  aeised 
the  mouth  of  the  Oattaio  when  the  Frenoh  weie 
about  to  ooeupy  it,  injQuenoed  by  other  oounaelB, 
BOW  decided  to  withdraw  his  foices.  In  purauanoe  ^Miaa 
of  thia  new  polky  he  sent  Count  D'Ourril  to  Paris 
aa  a  peaoe  oommissioaer.  The  eonoloaiott  of  the 
pieliminaries  of  the  peaoe  with  Buaaia,  on  Aogast 
IB^  completely  changed  the  tenor  of  Napoleon's 
negotiations  with  Fox.  He  would  no  longer  hear 
of  yielding  Sicily,  not  OTcn  to  the  Spaniah  Boar* 
bona.  Instead  of  that  he  offered  to  return  Hanover 
to  King  Gtoofge  of  Bngland.  Thia  offer  came  upon 
the  heda  of  Napoleon*a  formal  announcement  of  the 


formation  of  his  new  Oonfederaoy  d  the  BhincBbiM 
By  the  tenns  of  thia  confedeiaoy,  aa  anBanged  in 
July,  fourteen  German  princea  seceded  from  the 
German  Bmpire  and  entered  into  a  league  with 
France.  Besides  the  three  sorereigns  of  Bavaria, 
Wurtemboqg  and  Baden,  the  new  confederation  in* 
duded  the  new  Prince  Aveh-OhaneeUor  of  Dalberg, 
the  BleotcMr  of  Hease-Darmstadt,  the  Duke  of  Nas* 
sau,  the  Frrach  Grandduko-  tA  Beig,  the  Prince  of 
Salm-Salm  and  others.  They  entered  into  a  defen- 
sive and  offensive  alliance  with  France  in  perpetui^ 
and  agreed  to  furnish  an  army  of  88,000  men  to  be 
meorpcmited  into  the  French  army  of  200,000  still 
■landing  in  Southern  Germany.  Within  a  week 
after  thia  announcement,  Francis  IL  of  Austria, 
who  had  been  despoiled  of  all  his  German  fleft^ 
relinquished   his  vain  title  of  German  Bmperor. 
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^Vbo-  ^^^  B.olj  Boman  Empire,  so-called,  was  dissolTecL 
manBm-  rpj^^  French  Minister  informed  the  members  of  the 
ancient  G-erman  Diet  that  the  Emperor,  his  master, 
no  longer  recognized  the  G-ermanic  constttation, 
though  he  recognized  the  sovereignty  of  each  of 
the  G-erman  princes  considered  individaally.  The 
old  town  of  Begensborg,  where  the  Diet  met,  was 
ceded  to  Bavaria.  The  German  princes  had  been 
indnced  to  join  hands  with  Napoleon,  partly  through 
fear  and  partly  by  the  new  accessions  to  their  realms, 
which  Napoleon  consented  to  grant  them. 

The  announcement  of  this  new  powerful  league 
caused  consternation  among  those  German  States 
that  had  not  been  included  in  it — most  of  all  at 
uSSa^  Berlin.  The  King  of  Prussia  had  reason  to  be 
alarmed.  In  the  north,  the  King  of  Denmark 
seized  this  opportunity  to  declare  ^^Holstein  for- 
ever separated  from  the  German  Empire,"  and  an- 
nexed it  to  Denmark.  More  alarming  still  were  the 
significant  manoeuvres  of  the  French  army  evacu- 
ating Austria.  When  the  French  columns  left  Bo- 
hemia and  Moravia,  they  did  so  in  oblique  marches 
that  brought  them  between  the  Palatinate  and  the 
banks  of  thid  Weser.  This  placed  General  Augereau, 
with  a  French  reserve  corps,  at  Frankfort,  a  conven- 
ient central  position.  An  official  betrayal  of  Napo- 
leon's offer  of  Hanover  to  England  brought  matters 
to  a  point.  Prussia  began  to  mobilize  her  army. 
Bussia,  taking  alarm  at  the  French  preparations 
for  a  northward  move,  on  August  16  broke  off  all 
proposals  for  peace.  England,  through  her  ambas- 
sador at  Berlin,  confirmed  the  report  of  Napoleon's 
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HanoTcriaa  bifgaiii.  This  put  aa  end  to  ali  peaee 
n^gotiatioM  between  Talleynuid  omI  Fox.  It  wm 
the  last  stroke  in  Foz*8  eaxeer.  He  died  on  Beptem-  KS^^ 
ber  U.  Tkns,  within  a  few  months  after  bb  illna* 
trioQB  ihraly  another  of  the  moat  eminent  atateoBMi 
of  Bngland  passed  away.  The  most  prominent 
feature  of  this  great  man's  ohsnoter  was  his  love 
of  liberty  and  hatred  of  oppression. 

Napoleon  aseribed  Bngland'a  ohange  of  poliegr 
to  the  death  of  Vox.  To  antieipate  the  inevitable 
ooaUtum  forming  against  him.  Napoleon  iasoed  an 
nhhnatnm  to  Pmasia.  He  refused  to  evaooate  Oer-  SlSS^'to 
many  mnless  Prussia  agreed  to  pot  a  stop  to  the^**"^"^ 
mobilisatimi  of  lier  army.  Vailing  to  leoeiTO  a  sat- 
iahctory  reply  by  October  8,  he  threatened  immedi- 
ate hoatilities^  In  Germany  pnblio  opinion^  long 
pent  «pt  burst  forth  in  great  violenoe  against  Napo- 
leon.  Hb  destraetion  of  tho  Hc^y  Boman  Bmpiie 
h?.d  wounded  Qerman  patriotie  sensibilities.  Popa- 
lar  murmurs  aroae  and  patriotie  pamphlets  against 
the  Vreneh  appeared  on  all  sides.  One  of  these, 
entitled  ^^Germany  in  the  Depths  of  Degradation," 
the  work  of  €tena,  was  published  by  Palm,  a  book- 
seller of  Nuremberg.  On  August  6,  Napoleon 
wrote  tc  ^rthier:  **My  eousin,  you  hare,  I  pre- 
sume, arrested  the  booksellers  of  Augsburg  and 
Nuremberg.  I  intend  them  to  be  brought  befoio 
a  military  eommission  and  shot  witiiin  twenty-four 
hours."  In  obedienoe  to  these  instruotions  PalmmMotiai 
was  at  onee  arrested  and  ahot.  The  unfortunate 
bookseller  met  death  with  a  aim{de  f wtitude  that 
made  him  a  popular  martyr  among  his  ooontrymea. 
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tai%S£^  In  Oerman  Bong  and  story  pablio  feeling  against  the 
French  rose  high.  In  Berlin  the  war  party,  beaded 
by  Queen  Lonise,  got  the  upper  hand.  The  officers 
of  the  guards  whetted  their  swords  on  the  stone 
steps  of  the  French  embassy.  Philosophical  writers 
like  Fichte  and  popular  poets  like  Amdt  stirred 
up  the  people  by  their  appeals  to  patriotism.  The 
Prussian  regular  army,  proud  of  its  achieyements 
under  Frederick  the  Great,  burned  to  prove  its  met- 
tie  against  the  foreign  invaders.  Only  Freder- 
iok  William  in.,  the  King  of  Prussia,  hesitated. 
While  he  took  council  with  his  cautious  Oabinet, 
HApoieon  Napoleon  hurried  to  Maims  at  the  rate  of  sixty 
"^^  miles  a  day.  From  there  he  flew  to  the  front  at 
Oarlsruhe. 

The  hostile  forces  stood  facing  each  other  in 
central  Germany.  The  Prussian  army  numbered 
180,000  men,  under  the  command  of  the  aged  Duke 
of  Brunswick,  with  a  staff  of  inexperienced  princes 
and  old  officers  like  Mollendorf,  grown  gray  in  ser- 
vice. The  soldiers  were  armed  and  drilled  accord- 
ing to  the  precepts  in  vogue  at  the  time  of  Freder- 
ick the  Great.  They  were  well  disciplined,  but  had 
no  other  incentive  to  drive  them  on  but  brutal  cor- 
poral punishment.  Promotion  from  the  r.inks  was 
unheard  of.  All  the  officers'  commissions  were  held 
by  the  nobles.  The  French  army,  on  the  other 
hand,  was  commanded  by  youthful  officers  through- 
out. Every  man  in  the  ranks  was  made  to  feel  that 
he  carried  a  marshars  baton  in  his  knapsack.  Na- 
poleon had  taken  pains  to  equip  all  the  branches 
of  the  service  with  the  most  modern  arms  and  ac- 
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coatMneftlii  Uador  tbe  Btnm  of  oonsliQt  Mlive 
■Mrriee  in  the  field,  the  whole  Frenoh  aimy  had 
been  feoiganiied  tfom  top  to  boltom.  Byerylhing 
down  to  Ofdinary  taoUos  had  been  Inoiighl  np  to 
dato.  In  atratogj,  Napole<m  and  his  manhab  oonld 
be  ptesomed  to  be  immeaaiifably  anperior  to  their 
antagoDiBtB.  To  the  Frenoh  leadeta  advancing  from 
eampajgn  to  campaign  the  art  of  war  had  become 
ahnoet  second  natore.  Where  their  opponents  d^ 
Ubeimted,  thej  acted.  All  were  flm  belioveni  in 
Napdeon'a  -maxim:  *'The  strength  of  an  army, 
like  the  power  in  mechanics,  is  estimated  fay  mal« 
tlplyiiig  the  men  by  the  mpidity.  A  rapid  advance 
angmento  the  morale  of  the  army,  and  uicrossos  its 
means  of  viotCNry.  Press  onl**  The  evento  of  the 
next  few  weeks  made  all  this  plain.  The  Ftaasians, 
instead  of  taking  the  offensive,  as  was  ')onn8eUed 
by  Schamhorst,  one  of  their  few  young  genenlsi 
remained  in  their  original  position  on  the  banks  ol 
the  Scale.  There  they  waited  for  the  oommenoe- 
■Mnt  of  hostilitieB.  On  October  5,  three  days  be* 
lore  the  etzpiration  of  the  period  set  in  Napoleon's 
nltimatom^  six  French  army  corps  advanced  simnl* 
taneoosly  into  Saxony.  They  marched  in  the  font 
of  a  large  square.  The  Pmssian  general^  Bltlcher, 
commanding  a  detached  corps  of  Proasians,  made 
hasto  to  join  the  main  army.  The  Pmssian  reserve, 
under  Prince  Bngene  ol  Wnrtembeigy  moved  too 
kto  to  catoh  up  in  time.  On  October  7,  Napdeon 
was  in  Amberg.  In  contemptuous  allusion  to  the 
Unndersof  the  oU  Prussian  generals  he  said,  '^They 
will  make  fri^^tf ul  fools  of  themselves,  those  old 
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^g^«'*wigB."    The  next  day  the  French^ army  made  a 

■^^^™*  rapid  advanoe  in  three  divisions.  By  their  move- 
ments the  left  wing  of  the  Prussians  was  exposed 
to  the  attack  of  the  whole  French  army.  While 
the  vanguard  of  the  Prussians  fell  back,  the  extreme 
end  of  the  left  flank  was  tamed  by  the  French. 
Davonst,  with  88,000  men,  overran  the  Prussian 
stores  at  Hof,  and  made  for  their  base  of  snpplies 
at  Naumbnig. 

The  Prussians  met  the  concerted  French  advance 
by  advancing  their  central  army  corps  tinder  Prince 

ii«^r  Hohenlohe.  On  October  9,  the  two  vanguards  came 
in  touch.  Marshal  Lannes,  by  forced  marches, 
brought  his  whole  army  corps  to  bear  dovm  upon 
the  firing  line.  Prince  Louis  Ferdinand  of  Prussia 
advanced  with  a  brigade  of  crack  cavalry  over  the 
bridge  at  SaalfeUL  His  troopers,  proud  of  their 
former  prowess,  were  eager  to  distinguish  them- 
selves. The  French  fell  upon  them  in  overwhelm* 
ing  number.  The  Prussians  put  up  a  furious  fighti 
but  were  overthrown  and  utterly  routed.    Prince 

V^^SL  liouis  Ferdinand  was  killed  in  acticm.  With  him 
fell  six  hundred  of  his  troopers.  ''Diablel  That 
will  make  an  impression  upon  them  I*'  said  Lannes, 
when  they  showed  him  the  dead  prince,  riddled 
with  bullets. 

As  soon  as  Napoleon  arrived  in  Gera,  be  divined 
the  position  of  the  Prussian  army,  and  gave  orders 
to  his  marshals  to  swing  their  divisions  around  to 
the  west,  while  iMlvancing  north  toward  the  Prus- 
sian  flank.  By  October  12,  Murat's  cavalry  had 
already  penetrated  to  Naumbuig,  the  Prussian  base 
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of  BuppIioB.  Thieatened  in  their  rear,  the  Prassian  y^^^  ^ 
general  staff  was  Beized  with  consternation.  After  ^^SSd 
endless  consultation,  they  decided  to  retreat.  B7 
the  time  they  came  to  this  decision,  Davoust's  corps 
had  already  passed  the  dangerous  defiles  of  Koesen 
and  was  adrancing  toward  the  Prussian  centre. 
Farther  back,  near  Weimar,  marched  General  Bue- 
ohel  with  80,000  Prussians,  while  Prince  Hohen- 
lohe's  former  van  was  transformed  into  a  rear- 
guardi  covering  the  Prussian  retreat. 

On  the  night  of  October  18,  Napoleon,  from  the 
crest  of  the  Landgraf enberg,  beheld  the  camp  fires 
of  the  Prussian  rearguard  at  Jena.  He  determined 
to  strike  on  the  morrow.  All  that  night  was  spent 
in  getting  the  French  artillery  up  the  Landgrafen« 
berg.  Napoleon  himself  lighted  the  way  with  a 
torch.  Lannes's  corps  hastened  to  occupy  the  foot- 
hills.  Bemadotte's  advance  corps  was  despatched 
parallel  with  the  Prussian  line  of  retreat.  Ney  and 
Soult  hurried  up  in  all-night  marches,  to  fill  the 
place  left  by  Bemadotte's  division,  while  Murat's 
cavalry  was  summoned  from  afar.  All  night  long 
endless  columns  of  troops  were  toiling  to  reach  the 
firing  line.  At  last  Napoleon  snatched  a  few  hours 
of  sleep  at  one  of  the  camp  fires.  At  dawn  he  was 
up  and  rode  with  Lannes  through  the  lines.  The 
soldiers,  shivering  in  the  ranks,  waited  impatiently 
for  the  command  to  advance.  Under  cover  of  the 
morning  mist  the  army  was  ranged  in  final  battle 
order.  The  guards  remained  stationed  at  Napo- 
leon's headquarters. 

At  six  in  the  morning,  Lannes's  corps  poured  down 
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the  UllsideB.  The  Praariaiui,  who  had  watohed  tha 
distant  torohlights  flkhBriag  up  and  down  the  Land- 
graf  enbeig  all  night  kog,  wero  leady  Ua  the  flghk 
^rva,^^^  ^^  whole  yangoard  eame  under  fire.  Prinoe  Ho- 
^SoSnA  henlohe  beliered  he  had  bat  one  French  army  oorpa 
to  deal  with  and  determined  to  eroah  it  with  hia 
whole  £oroe.  Lannea^a  ec«pa  aofEered  aeverel j.  Ol 
the  other  French  diyisiona  only  that  of  Ney  waa 
within  striking  reaeh.  At  noon,  Prince  Hohenlohe 
thought  victory  waa  sue  and  aent  thia  despatch  to 
General  Bneohel  in  his  rear.  **Send  all  the  foice 
you  can  to  the  chief  p<Hnt  of  attack.  At  this  mo- 
ment we  beat  the  OMiny  at  all  points.  My  cavalry 
Battisof  has  captured  some  of  his  cannon/'  Kapoleon  waa 
OB  the  point  of  throwing  his  guarda  into  the  battle 
when  Ney's  main  army  deaoended  upon  tiie  Prua- 
sianSi  and  Soult  also  eame  into  action  with  hia 
vanguard.  Ney'a  men  stormed  the  hamlet  of  Vier- 
fidhnheiligen.  Soali  crumpled  up  the  Prussian  left 
wing  and  threw  the  disordered  Prussiana  under  the 
fixe  of  the  French  batteries  stationed  on  the  Land- 
gmfenbeig.  Hohenlohe  realised  that  he  was  losing 
.  the  battle.  He  despatched  an  aide-de-camp  to  Bue- 
ehel  with  this  message:  '^Lose  not  a  moment  in  ad- 
vancing with  your  yet  unbroken  troops!  Arrange 
your  colamns  that  through  their  openings  may  pass 
the  broken  strands  of  the  battle.  Be  ready  to  re- 
ceive the  fierce  charge  of  the  enemy's  cavalry  which 
is  overwhelming  our  infantry,  cavalry  and  artil- 
lery." Hohenlohe's  situation  was  made  still  worse 
by  the  entry  of  Augereau's  corps  in  the  line  of 
battle.     General  Sajet  broke  through  the  woods 
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of  Isslerdorf  and  cut  off  the  Saxon  guards  on  the 
line  of  retreat  to  Weimar.  They  alone  lost  6,000 
prisoners.  At  last  Baeohel  marched  on  from 
Weimar  with  20,000  reserves.  They  were  thrown 
into  confusion  by  the  disordered  retreat  of  their 
oomrades. 

It  was  now  four  in  the  afternoon.  Napoleon  saw 
that  the  decisive  moment  had  arrived.  He  ordered 
Murat's  cavalry,  which  had  just  come  up  from  its 
all-night  ride,  to  charge  the  Prussians.  Twelve 
thousand  horsemen  dashed  down  the  slope  straight 
into  the  confused  masses  of  Prussian  infantry. 
Everything  went  down  before  them.  The  batde  was 
over.  Murat's  squadrons  chased  the  fleeing  Pros* 
sians  along  the  road  to  Weimar.  The  rest  of  the 
French  army  followed.  *At  dusk  the  French  horse* 
men  met  the  straggling  hordes  of  the  Prussian  main 
army,  which  bad  gone  to  pieces  at  Auerstaedt. 

While  the  Prussian  right  and  centre  were  thusJJ^^iSL 
engulfed,  their  left,  under  the  personal  command 
of  the  King,  his  aged  field-marshal,  the  Duke 
of  Brunswick,  and  General  Mollendorf,  were  en- 
gaged by  Davoust's  division.  The  loss  ot  the 
Prussian  supplies  at  Naumburg  had  left  most  of 
the  troops  without  provisions.  Many  of  the  sol- 
diers had  eaten  nothing  for  the  last  two  days,  and 
BIticher's  cavalry  had  to  go  without  fodder.  Early 
in  the  morning,  while  Napoleon  was  attacking  at 
Jena,  General  Schmettau  was  sent  forward  to  se- 
cure the  mountain  passes  of  Eoesen.  The  Prussian 
squadrons  found  they  were  too  late.  Fighting  began 
at  Hassenhausen.    Hidden  under  a  heavy  mist,  the 
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2£^[^^  Frenoh  vangoanl  appeared  as  a  iormiidable  army, 
the  mote  ao  ainoe  the  French  iafantryi  ionning  in 
aqoaresy  fooght  off  the  first  flecoe  onalanghla  ol  the 
Pmasian  oavahy.  In  the  fog  and  eonftuBon,  eevend 
batteriea  of  Pmaeian  horse  artiUeiy  were  ditohed. 
The  main  body  of  the  ProBsian  cavalry  onder 
Bliieher  now  tried  a  general  aeaaolt,  bat  in  the 
base  their  honseB  wen  hindered  by  the  ronghneaa 
of  the  oonntry.  The  inoesBant  fire  of  the  Franoh 
akinniaheri  created  havoc  among  them.  They 
never  got  within  aatoe-reaoh  of  the  French.  In 
the  eonf  Qflion  Bome  aqnadr(»a  came  under  the  fire 
of  the  Prnaaian  batteriea  pooled  on  their  flank. 
They  raiaed  a  cry  of  treaaon  and  galloped  to 
the  rear. 

On  the  extreme  right  the  Proaaian  drago<mB  ane* 
eeeded  in  flanldpg  the  French,  bat  the  Proaaian 
iniikntcy  waa  ao  alow  to  follow  that  Bavonat  had 
time  to  throw  hia  reaervea  under  ICorand  into 
the  intrenched  village  of  Haasenhansen.  Here  the 
French  held  off  the  Praaaian  infantcy.  At  laat 
the  fog  lifted  and  the  generals  on  both  aidea  conld 
see  how  the  battle  atood.  The  Duke  of  Bmnswick 
brought  aome  field  batteriea  into  action,  bat  their 
aoanty  anunnnition  gave  out.  In  exasperation,  the 
i^ed  fleld-marahal  ordered  a  general  assaolt,  and 
himself  took  the  lead.  Biding  at  the  head  of  the 
iamoas  regiment  of  which  the  late  Prince  Louis  had 
been  the  cdionel,  the  old  general  could  be  aeen  by 
the  entire  battle  frcmt  charging  into  the  French. 
The  whole  Prussian  line  followed.  Their  vanguard 
got  into  the  village,  but  were  ahot  to  piecea  in  the 
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oharchyard.  In  the  thick  of  the  charge  the  Dake  §^^ 
of  Branswick  fell,  shot  through  the  head.  The*™"''" 
PnuBian  ranks  were  disheartened  by  a  report  that 
their  King  had  been  killed.  At  this  point,  Davonst 
made  a  counter-attack  with  all  his  cavalry.  The 
Prussians  broke  and  fell  back  under  a  heary  artil- 
lery fire.  At  Auerstaedt  they  came  to  a  standstill, 
and  the  reserves  were  called  into  battle.  It  was 
nearly  noon.  The  King  of  Prussia  himself  assumed 
command.  As  he  rode  through  the  lines  the  Prus- 
sian ranks  raised  a  cheer  and  rallied. 

Davoust's  third  division,  under  Priant,  was  trying 
to  outflank  the  Prussians  on  the  left  near  Poppel. 
Past  this  village  ran  the  highway  to  Weimar,  the 
Prussian  line  of  retreat.  The  King  took  alarm  and 
threw  his  reserves  under  Arnim  in  the  direction 
of  Poppel.  This  weakened  the  Prussian  line  at 
Auerstaedt.  Davoust  drew  his  two  remaining  di- 
visions together,  and,  shattering  the  Prussian  bri-^/ 
gades,  seized  their  position  at  Auerstaedt.  The  centre  ^^^"^"^^ 
of  the  battle  shifted  to  Poppel.  Here  the  Prussian 
rearguard  stood  its  ground,  while  the  bulk  €if  the 
army  retreated  toward  Weimar.  The  French  tried 
to  storm  the  hills  on  the  other  side  of  Auerstaedt, 
but  were  repulsed  by  a  murderous  fire  from  the 
heights.  The  Prussians  followed  up  their  success 
by  a  bayonet  charge  and  threw  the  French  back 
into  Auerstaedt.  But  the  King  was  anxious  to 
reach  Weimar,  hoping  there  to  join  forces  with  his 
centre  and  right  under  Buechel  and  Hohenlohe. 
Of  their  terrible  fate  he  knew  nothing.  So  orders 
were  given  to  retreat,  and  fall  back  on  Weimar.    At 
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^SStT'  V^iWf  <^  PfeWBUn  iMttalioM,  flering  fima  two 
^'^^'^  battlefields,  weie  mixed  up  in  ineztrioebla  conto* 
flioB.  OarkMflB  eame.  It  biovght  no  relief  to  the 
▼enquished.  From  both  odes  tiM  Freooh  pmman 
were  apon  them.  UeranderB  from  their  own  raaka 
eeiied  the  tnmepcNrt  wagons  and  increased  the  hooNir 
of  ihe  night  by  their  drankea  eaeeesos.  The  Fh» 
flian  King  with  his  staff  nazrowly  eeeaped  Mnrst's 
dragoons.  He  fled  in  the  ghNn  of  night,  plnnguug 
thfongh  forests  and  rivem,  ontil,  mtteriy  worn  oat, 
he  f oand  a  safe  retreat  at  Oharlottenbmg.  From 
there  he  fled  toward  the  BnsHisn  frontier. 
gj^j^  In  this  disastrous  twofdd  battle,  the  Prassians 
lost  20,000  kiUed  and  wounded,  and  tOyOOO  prison* 
eis,  with  ifiO  gnns.  Twenty-six  of  their  genend 
offioers  were  taken.  The  Dolce  of  Branawkik 
and  General  Sohmettan  were  killed.  Prinoe  Henry 
of  Prussia  and  Genersl  Bueohel  were  severely 
wounded.  The  French  losses,  aoo<»diag  to  their 
official  reporte,  were  1,100  killed  and  8,000 
wounded.  Among  their  killed  were  one  brigadier* 
general  and  nine  colonels, 
gjj^  Napole<m  raised  Marshal  Davoust  to  the  rank  of 
^>°"^<"^  Duke  of  Auerstadt.  To  honor  him  still  more,  he 
made  a  public  promise  to  him  that  he  and  his  taxwps 
should  be  the  first  to  enter  Berhn.  Davoust  re- 
joined: *^Sire,  the  soldiers  of  the  third  corps  wiU 
always  be  to  you  what  the  tenth  legion  was  to 
0«Mur.*'  In  his  official  account  of  the  twofold  bat- 
tle of  Jeoa-Auemtsdt,  Napoleon  wrote:  **0n  our 
JOf^  the  corps  of  llaishal  Davoust  performed 
prodigies.     Not  only  did  it  keep  the  enemy  in 
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obeek  iMil  p«M8d  Ibe  balk  of  Ids  foioe»  #Mr  • 
.  ^ilamee  «C  thfea  kagvea.  limriMl  Pavoaak  has 
diq^^lajred  alika  the  disiingoiflliad  btrnvefy  and  firan* 
MBB  of  obttMU)tar  whiok  are  the  finrt  qoalitiea  d  tha 
aoidier/* 

While  the  ahattered  dlviaioos  of  the  Piniflaiaa 
anay  were  driTen  along  the  Blbe,  to  hM  a  prey 
to  their  paxaoeiB  ooe  by  one,  Niyoloott  estaUiabed 
Ua  faaadqiiartem  at  Wdmar.  The  Grandduke  otu^HSSk 
Weimar  had  eommanded  a  diyiaioA  of  the  Pima- 
aiaa  amy.  His  wife  was  the  sialer  of  Sn^Mcor 
Alexander  of  Bnasia.  The  Graaddneheaai  gieatiy 
agitated,  went  to  meet  Napoleon  aa  he  rode  into  th^ 
devaatated  city — ^die  Athens  of  modem  Cbnnany. 
^Madame,  yoa  aee  what  war  ia,**  aaid  NapcJeon. 
That  waa  hia  only  oommenk  Weifluur,  with  the 
ether  Saxon  States,  was  spared.  To  the  oaptiTegMMy 
Saxoi  offieers,  Napolecm  said:  **I  know  »ot  why 
I  am  at  war  with  yonr  sovereiga.  He  is  a  wiae» 
paoifio  prinoe,  dmmving  of  raspeot.  I  wish  to  aee 
ymv  oonntry  resooed  faom  its  homiUating  depeft* 
deaee  mpon  Prosna.  I  am  ready  on  my  part  to  givw 
yoa  a  pledge  of  my  dkpoeition  toward  yoa  by 
aettfaig  yoa  all  at  Ifter^t  <^  by  apaciag  Saxony. 
AH  I  require  of  yoa  ia  yoor  promiae  ao  nMiee  ta 
bear  arrna  against  Franee.*' 

Oki  Oetober  S8,  General  MoUendotf,  with  hia  flee* 
iig  eoipa  of  16,000  Pnaniana,  aoneiidared  to  Moiak 
Amnog  tiie  priaoners  wase  Friaoe  Aognat  of  Proa* 
aia,  the  Frinoe  of  M eeUenboig-Sohwerin,  aod  6eft* 
end  Vmeaaiea.  Later  the  priaooeas  were  lihcraiod 
by  abeU  ahav  of  hassam  lad  fay 
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^gotoon  HeUwig.     On  the   same  day  Berlin   was  taken. 

^^'^  Napoleon,  riding  in  his  faded  gray  oloak  at  thj 
head  of  his  resplendent  marshals,  made  a  triumphal 
entry  into  the  city.  He  established  himself  at  the 
royal  palaoey  where  the  apartments  of  Qaeen  Louise 
had  been  left  in  disorder.  While  at  Berlin,  Count 
Hatzfeld,  the  governor  of  the  city,  got  into  trouble 
through  clandestine  correspondence  with  the  absent 
king.  Napoleon  ordered  him  to  be  shot,  but  par* 
'  doned  him  when  the  condemned  man^s  wife  threw 
herself  at  his  feet.  Heinrich  Ton  Buelow,  who  had 
counselled  against  the  war,  was  delivered  to  the 
Bussians,  whom  he  hated,  and  was  beaten  to  death 
by  his  Oossaok  escort.    Previous  to  this  Napoleon 

imms       visited  the  tomb  of  Frederick  the  Qreat.    The  sword 

^j^^^^keirii\i  of  Frederick,  suspended  above  the  tomb,  was  placed 
in  his  hand.  Napoleon  regarded  it  thoughtfully 
and  said:  **I  would  not  exchange  this  sword  of 
Frederick  for  millions.  I  will  send  it  to  the  Inva* 
lides.  My  old  soldiers  wiU  regard  with  religious 
reverence  a  trophy  which  has  belonged  to  the  most 
illustrious  captains  of  history."  General  Bapp  sug* 
gested  that  Napoleon  keep  it  himself.  The  Em* 
peror  gave  his  aid  a  look,  and  said  haughtily: 
**Have  I  not  a  sword  of  my  own?"  All  the  me- 
morial standards  taken  from  the  French  and  Aus- 
trians  in  the  Seven  Years'  War  were  shipped  to 
France,  together  with  the  stone  column  that  com* 
memorated  Frederick's  victory  over  the  French  at 
Bossbach. 

A  fortnight  later  the  18,000  Prussian  reserves 
were  scattered  by  Bernadotte  at  Halle,  and  were 
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drivai  into  tlie  steoog  dty  o£  Magdebuig.    Tli^re  SJ^jL^^ 
VofB  KkiBt  capilolatod  to  Ney.    The  towa  of  Kcfvrt 
MDTQodered  next  with  14^000  men.    The  sftDongliold 
of  Kastrin  fell  without  a  blow.^  Bliicher  and  Tork  Kiwtrtn 
at  Luebeek  and  Badkan,  after  saalainuig  a  fietee  i^ae^eok 
aiege  until  lumd-to-hand  ^hting  oocorred  in  the 
fitreeta,  weie  forced  into  sabmiaflion.    Of  the  Prae- 
siaa  anny  of  16()»000,  only  EBtocqae's  division  of 
16|000  remained.    They  ocoased  the  frontier  to  join 
the  BoBfiian  amy  approaohing  ihroagh  Pokoid. 

Northern  Ghmnanyf  from  the  Bhine  to  the  Oder, 
lay  at  the  feet  of  the  oonqnermr.  Nqpoleon  called 
for  a  war  indemnity  of  160,000,000  franes  from 
PlroflBia  and  her  German  aUiea.  The  domnuona  of 
Hanover,  Heaae,  and  Bninswiok  were  foreibly  an- 
nexed to  France.  From  Berlin,  Napoleon  ^s^^^gj^ 
a  deeiee  prohibiting  all  interooniae  with  Great 
Britain.  Bpgliahmen  and  Bngtish  property  where- 
ev«r  looad  were  to  be  aeised.  Ck>nfbcation8  were 
made  at  Hamboig.  The  harsh  provisions  of  this 
deoree,  ao  Napdeon  declared,  ^^ahonld  be  regarded 
aa  a  fondamental  law  of  the  French  Empire,  and 
her  allieai  till  fingland  reecgniaed  the  law  of  war 
to  be  one  and  the  aiune  by  sea  and  by  land,  and  in 
no  ease  af^cable  to  private  prc^rty  or  to  indi- 
viduals not  bearii^  arms,  and  nntil  she  oo^^s^^^^  ooDtinM. 
to  restrict  the  right  of  blockade  to  &Mrtified  plaoes^^'"^^ 
aotnally  invested  by  a  sufficient  force."  The  issae 
of  this  decree  caused  oonsternation  in  the  commer- 
ojal  eentres  of  the  Continent..  DeputotioDs  were 
sent  to  Vap<4eoii  from  Hamboig  and  other  seapocts. 
They   informed   Napoleon   that  **  these   measures 
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g^^  would  involye  them  in  nmrersal  bankraptoj  and 
banish  commeroe  from  the  Continent."  He  replied: 
**So  mnch  the  better.  The  bankruptcies  in  Eng- 
land will  be  more  numeroos  and  yon  will  be  less 
able  to  trade  with  her."  As  it  turned  out,  the  de- 
cree could  not  be  enforced  sufficiently  to  make  it 

^  effective.     The  world  owes  to  this  decree  the  ex- 

IllVMltlOII 

w^  traction  of  sugar  from  beet-root,  invented  by  a 
Frenchman.  The  decree  of  Berlin  was  followed  by 
another  authorizing  the  levy  of  80,000  new  con- 
scripts in  France,  to  form  a  national  guard.     On 

War  with  November  26,  Napoleon  hastened  to  the  province 
of  Posen  to  arouse  Poland  against  the  Bussians. 


War  in  the 


Some  60,000  Polish  peasants  rose  in  arms, 
issued  a  formal  declaration  of  war,  beginning  thus: 
**The  Lord  on  high  will  take  our  just  cause  under 
His  protection. ' '    At  the  same  time  a  Turkish  army 

Baikana  advanced  to  the  Lower  Danube.  General  Sebas* 
tiani,  the  French  ambassador  at  Constantinople, 
had  at  last  aroused  the  Saltan  to  this  act  of  open 
hostility.  The  Bussians  had  to  detach  80,000 
men  to  meet  the  new  danger,  and  the  Austrian 
army  of  observation  likewise  turned  eastward.  Aus- 
tria had  reason  to  feel  concerned,  for  the  Ottoman 
Empire  then,  as  so  often  after  this,  seemed  on  the 
verge  of  dissolution.  The  Bussians,  under  Michael- 
son,  were  overrunning  Moldavia,  Bessarabia  and 
Wallachia,  after  they  had  occupied  Bucharest.    The 

Troobtea  Scrviaus,  uudcr  Czemy  Oeorgos,  had  driven  the 
Turks  from  their  land  and  laid  siege  to  Belgrade. 
Egypt  was  in  a  state  of  anarchy.  Mecca  and  Medina 
were  in  the  hands  of  the  Wachabees.    Bagdad  had 
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become  indepeodent  A  Frenoh  armj  lay  ia  vail 
IB  Dalmatia,  and  a  British  squadion  ol  Beven  men- 
ol-var  under  Admind  Loak  wae  oraifling  in  tiie 
Bardanellea.  In  OonalaBtinople  the  JaniaRiieB  w^ne 
BO  duoontenled  oyer  the  intiodootion  of  Eoiopean 
taotiee  in  the  TorioBfa  armj  that  a  pahoe  revolt  wm 

•  _  

regarded  aa  inuninenl  Yet  Torioey  eomehow  man* 
aged  toanrrivo* 

During  the  laat  diQrs  of  November,  Napoleon  be- 
gan hiB  advaaoe  against  the  BawnM.  BenoigBen'a 
eolnmn  of  00,000  was  pnahed  back  os  Poltnsk.  g^ps^ 
Ney  and  Bernadotte's  division  moved  eastwaid  over 
the  river  Weiohsel  or  Tistala.  Davoost  and  Lannes 
occupied  Warsaw  and  ftwuiig  their  divisions  nortk- 
ward.  In  the  centre,  the  divisions  <rf  Soalt  aad 
Angeiean  advanced  amid  constant  skirmishes  as 
far  as  Gholymin.  Lannes's  corps  pushed  on  to  Pol- 
task  to  cut  ofi  the  Bnssians  from  the  Karev.  Sooit 
and  Bemadotte  were  to  cover  a  possible  Bossian 
lelreat  on  Oatrolenka.  On  Qhristmas  Day  the  Bos- 
SHui  right  wing  became  eagsged  with  Bemadotte's 
foeoea  at  Moehmngen  and  was  poshed  back  under  Moebmii. 
heavy  kisses  on  both  aides.  Bemadotte's  attempt 
to  outOank  tiie  BiMsiane  ftaled* 

The  MKt  day  Lannes  attaefced  Bennigaen*s  centre 
at  Poltoaky  thirteen  leagues  north  of  Waraaw. 
Simultanaously  Napoleon  sent  the  divisions  of 
Augereau  witii  Marat's  cavalry  against  the  Bus- 
sians  under  Bnzhovden  at  Oolymin,  six  leagues  oolrniB 
away.  The  Bnssians  stood  their  ground  so  well 
that  the  fight  at  Golymin  lasted  all  day*  with  heavy 
losses  on  both  sidea     6eneral  Bapp,  Napoleon'a 
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\f  was  seyerelj  wounded.  In  the  end 
the  BoBsianB  retreated  in  good  order.  At  Pultofik 
equally  bitter  fighting  on  both  sideB  only  resulted 
in  a  drawn  battle.  For  eight  long  hours  Lannes's 
veterans  had  to  sustain  the  murderous  fire  of  the 
Bussians  while  standing  in  a  deep  morass.  Lannes 
himself  succumbed  to  the  strain  and  had  to  relin* 
quish  the  command.  At  nightfall  Bennigsen  took 
the  Bnssian  army  across  the  Nareiy  without  serious 
hindrance  from  the  French.  After  this  double 
disappointment,  Napoleon's  army  went  into  winter 

hal^SiiM  quarters.  The  closing  days  of  the  year  brought 
famine  and  wretchedness  to  the  French  soldiers 
camping  on  the  frozen  marshes.  Bad  weather  made 
the  roads  impassable  for  the  transport  wagons.  The 
Bussians  had  destroyed  everything  for  miles  around, 
so  that  food  and  provender  were  very  scarce.  The 
distress  was  so  great  that  a  number  of  the  starving 
soldiers  committed  suicide.    Napoleon  betook  him- 

£^^raaw  ^^^  ^  Warsaw.  There  the  Polish  nobles  and  patriots 
gave  him  an  enthusiastic  welcome  as  their  deliverer. 
One  of  the  first  to  greet  him  was  Oountess  Yalevska, 
a  Polish  beauty.  H^r  efforts  to  win  the  French 
Emperor  to  her  country's  cause  ended  in  a  love 
affair.  She  was  induced  to  follow  Napoleon  from 
camp  to  camp,  and  finally  to  Paris.  Later  she  bore 
him  a  son,  Alexander,  who  distinguished  himself  un- 
der the  second  empire.  Yet  Napoleon  gave  a  deaf 
ear  to  all  entreaties  for  Poland.  ^^I  like  the  Poles," 
he  said,  **  their  enthusiasm  pleases  me.  I  should 
like  to  make  them  an  independent  people;  but 
.the  cake  has  been  shared  by  too  many.    When  the 
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match  is  kindled  who  knows  where  the  oonflagra- g^2«« 
tion  may  stop.  My  first  duty  is  toward  France.  H^Si£^ 
I  mnst  not  sacrifice  her  interests  for  Poland.  In 
short,  we  most  refer  the  matter  to  the  universal 
sovereign — ^Time."  It  is  doubtful,  at  best,  whether 
Napoleon  ever  intended  to  free  Poland.  At  that 
time  he  could  not  afford  to  arouse  the  enmity  of 
Austria  with  her  army  of  observation  in  his  rear. 
To  the  entreaties  of  Polish  deputations  he  made  this 
final  statement:  ''I  have  not  come  here  to  involve 
France  in  new  quarrels.  I  am  not  in  want  of  thrones 
lo  give  away.'* 
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1807 

iHB  OLD  YEAB  had  aoaroely  ran  oat  beCoM 

• 

the  dyiliced  natioiifl  had  began  to  feel  th# 
effeotB  of  Ni^leon's  Btaggeriog   blow  to 
■>^     oommeroe.    Late  in  Deoember,  GeD«»l  Armstrong, 
bkSb!te   the  American  Minister  in  Paris,  asked  Talleyrand 
for  an  explanation  of  Napoleon's  decree  so  far 
as  it  affected  American  trade.      He  received  no 
satisfactory  reply.    All  was  deferred  to  the  French 
Bmperor  lying  in  distant  winter  quarters  at  War- 
saw.   The  new  year  opened  with  international  com- 
merce at  the  meroy  of  the   two  most  powerful 
nations — ^France    and     England — now    locked    in 
deadly  conflict.     On  January  7,  the  British  Min- 
istry  responded   to   Napoleon  with   a   retaliatory 
ret«M«tcnr  measure.       The  bill    related    that    King   George 


^'felt  himself  bound  to  retort  upon  the  French 
the  evils  of  their  own  injustice,  and  therefore 
has  ordered  that  no  vessel  shall  be  permitted  to 
trade  from  one  port  to  another,  both  which  ports 
Effeou  on  ^^hall  belong  to  or  be  in  possession  of  France  or  her 
auSSS"  allies.''  This  bill  proved  a  blow  to  American  com- 
merce. It  deprived  American  ships  of  the  right 
to  sail  from  one  European  port  to  anotiier.  From 
the  point  of  view  of  the  more  enlightened  British 
Whigs,  the  bill,  though  drafted  by  a  Whig  Min- 
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tster,  was  really  a  concession  to  King  George  and 
Tory  prejudices.  The  Whigs  denoanced  it  as 
against  common-sense  and  good  political  economy, 
a  measure  in  line  with  the  violent  aggressions  of 
Pitt.  For  three  weeks  the  debate  raged  in  Parlia- 
ment  before  the  bill  was  finally  passed.  It  was  the 
last  important  measure  of  Grenville's  so-called  Min* 
istry  of  *^all  the  talents" — ^a  Ministry  more  liberal 
than  England  was  destined  to  see  for  a  generation. 

As  an  immediate  result  of  this  bill,  the  ^i^^^d^g^ 
States  were  estranged  from  England.  Jefferson  re- ^iSm^ 
pudiated  the  new  treaty  concluded  by  Monroe  and 
Pinckney  without  even  submitting  it  to  Congress. 
A  few  weeks  previous  to  this  the  French  Minister 
had  written  to  Talleyrand:  ^^If  I  am  to  judge  by 
the  talk  and  countenances  of  the  general  people, 
this  Congress  wiV  be  more  favorable  to  England 
than  the  last  was.  Already  its  leader,  under  the 
President's  own  invitation,  shows  a  benevolent  dis* 
position  toward  the  British  government. ' '  Jefferson 
himself  wrote  to  Monroe  at  the  Court  of  St.  James: 
**No  two  countries  have  so  many  points  of  common 
interest  and  friendship,  and  their  rulers  must  be 
great  bunglers  indeed  if  with  such  dispositions  they 
break  them  asunder.  England  may,  by  petty  lar* 
ceny  thwartings,  check  us  on  the  ocean,  but  she 
cannot  seriously  retard  us."  Now  all  this  was 
changed,  and  a  feeling  of  exasperation  set  in  which 
was  destined  to  bring  the  two  countries  into  conflict 

For  the  moment.   President  Jefferson   was    too 
engrossed  in  other  affairs  to   take    any   decisive ^todlS' 
act.    The  exciting  trial  of  Aaron  Burr  for  trea- 
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son  was  just  gettiog  noAet  wfty^  and  the 
enemicB  oC  the  Praeident  ware  beginaing  to  bait 
him.  Without  saoh  distractioiiBi  Jefferaoa'e  natii- 
ral  iQclioatioQs  were  against  war.  *^The  preseat 
administration/*  said  he,  ^^haa  taken  op  a  new 
ajBtem  of  defence— it  is  that  of  saving  the  pablio 
money.  This  system  is  new  and  was  not  known  in 
Federal  times.  We  have  not  gone  on  increasing 
taxes  like  oar  predeeesson.'*  This  was  the  truth. 
With  the  help  of  Oallatin,  the  Secretary  of  the 
^SS^S^  Treasory,  the  administratioD  had  anoceeded  in  pay* 
'*'°™'  ing  off  twenty-four  millions  of  debts.  Still  the  rev- 
enues grew.  Eppes,  of  Virginia,  the  President's  son* 
in-law,  said  in  CkmgresB,  ''If  there  is  any  principle 
which  ought  to  be  hooted  at  in  a  Bepublican  gov- 
ernment, it  is  that  to  preserve  peace  we  should  be 
prepared  for  war.  Sir,  it  is  this  very  principle 
which  is  the  source  of  all  the  miseries  of  Eu- 
ibpe/* 

In  his  message  to  Oongrees,  Jefferson  called  for 
a  broad  syston  of  internal  improvements,  a  na- 
tional system  of  roads  and  canals,  a  national  univer- 
sity and  the  oiganiaation  of  a  national  militia  to  re- 
jaflteM   place  the  regular  army.    The  most  strikiog  feature 
oDpoSSoo  of  his  message  was  the  proposed  abolition  of  all 
^=>^*^       slave  trade.    '*I  congratulate  you,  fellow  dtiaens, 
on  the  approach  oi  the  period  when  you  may  inter- 
pose your  auth<Hrity  eonstitotionally  to  withdraw  as 
oitinens  of  the  United  States  from  all  further  par- 
ticipation in  those  violations  of  human  rights  which 
have  been  so  long  continued  on  the  unoffending  in- 
habitants of  Africa,  and  which  the  morality,  the 
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leputatioDy  and  the  best  interests  of  oar  conntry 
have  long  been  eager  to  proscribe." 

It  was  a  reform  worthy  of  the  new  spirit  of  the 
age.  In  England,  Parliament  at  this  very  time  was 
debating  a  bill  to  put  a  stop  to  all  slave  trading 
with  Africa.  In  Bnssia,  Emperor  Alexander  freed 
the  Bnssian  serfs  in  the  Baltic  provinces.  JeSer-g^^P*" 
son's  proposed  prohibition  of  the  slave  trade  threw  JE^S*** 
a  vivid  light  on  those  sectional  differences  in  Amer- 
ica, which  were  destined  to  lead  to  secession  and 
civil  war.  Under  the  act,  a  cargo  of  a  forfeited 
vessel  was  to  be  sold  on  behalf  of  the  United  States 
government.  The  cargo  of  a  slave  ship  consisted  of 
negroes.  Bather  than  see  this  done,  Sloan  of  New 
Jersey  offered  an  amendment  in  Congress  that 
every  forfeited  negro  should  be  entitled  to  free- 
dom. Upon  this  amendment  a  debate  arose  which 
waxed  exceeding  hot.  The  Sonthem  representa- ^nunont. 
tives,  almost  to  a  man,  opposed  it.  The  debate  ^^''^ 
was  adjourned,  resumed,  and  adjourned  again.  It 
was  further  imbittered  by  a  motion  of  Smiley  of 
Pennsylvania  to  make  the  importation  of  negroes 
a  felony  punishable  by  death.  '*A11  the  people 
in  the  Southern  States  are  concerned  in  slaves/* 
retorted  Early,  the  chairman  of  the  committee  in 
charge  of  the  bill.  **By  them  it  is  not  considered 
as  criminal.  I  will  tell  the  truth— «  large  majority 
of  the  people  in  the  Southern  States  do  not  consider 
slavery  as  even  an  evil."  The  Quaker  amendment 
was  rejected  by  a  majority  of  ten.  Bidwell  of  Mas- 
sachusetts next  moved,  "That  no  person  shall  be 
sold  as  a  slave  by  virtue  of  this  act."    On  thia 
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MMiiflmfiiil  ikt»  Hoiue  of  BepreientatiTes  tied,  aixtjr 
to  sixty.  The  speakw  by  his  vote  ihrev  out  the 
amendmeok  Wh^i  other  fldmilar  amendmeiitB  were 
piopofled,  Barly  made  thk  sigiiifloaDt  etatemeal  in 
behalf  of  tiie  Soath:  *'We  want  no  eiril  wargi  no 
iebellioii8|  no  inanneetiona,  no  leaistanoe  to  the 
aathority  of  the  govemmeiit.  Give  effect  to  thia 
wiah  and  do  not  pass  this  bill  aa  it  standa." 

Bandolph  of  Virginia  aaaerted  that  the  coastwiae 
ptohibition  tooohed  the  right  of  priTBte  property 
§g£^  and  expresaed  fears,  ^^Lest,  at  a  futnre  period,  it 
"^"  might  be  made  a  pretext  ci  aniversal  emanoipa- 
li<».  I  had  lather  lose  all  the  bill,  1  had  rather 
lose  all  the  billa  of  the  aeeaioni  I  had  rather  lose 
all  the  bills  passed  since  the  establishment  of  the 
government,  than  i^giee  to  the  provisions  contained 
in  this  slave  bilL  If  ever  the  time  of  disunion  be- 
tween these  States  should  arrive,  the  line  of  sever- 
ance will  not  be  between  Eastern  and  Western,  but 
between  slave*h(dding  and  non-slave-holding  States. 
All  that  I  ask  la  that  the  North  ahall  remain  nau- 
tral,  that  it  shall  not  erect  itself  into  an  abolitioQ 
aeciety.*'  Yet  the  bill  prohibiting  the  slave  trade 
w^it  through.  President  Jefferson  approved  the 
measure. 
Burr  a  The  opposition  against  Jefferson's  administration 

rS^Mk  ^'^'^  IftPgely  strengthened  by  this.  The  proceedings 
against  Burr  helped  to  place  Jefferson  in  an  awk- 
ward position.  The  conspiracy  of  Burr  had  been  a 
WfOte  episode  amid  many  more  vitid  questions  that 
stirred  the  American  people.  While  New  Orleans 
was  convulsed  by  Burr's  attempted  eoup  d'<tat  in 
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that  oitjr,  tiM  vest  of  tiie  oonntEy  refiued  to  beltem 
that  the  fomyat  Viee-PfeBident  mm  ao  ioflana  as  to 
expect  a  diasolatioii  ot  the  Union.  Fw  thk  genend 
mgtiAy  Jeffenoii  himaeil  mm  laigdy  -ieq;KMiBiblew 
He  had  long  belittled  tiie  importaiioe  of  Bmr'a 
eoiurpsmoy,  and  he  permitted  Geoeral  WiUdnaon 
to  reBoaiB  in  o<miinand  of  the  American  amy  atter 
it  had  become  evident  that  thia  geneial  aoffered 
himedf  to  become  invoWed  in  Bonr'a  aoh^inea. 
Wilkinaon  eayed  himeeU  by  taming  against  Burr.  g2^ 
To  ondenland  Wilkinson's  condnct,  Americans 
most  look  into  the  aiehives  of  the  crown  of 
Spain.  On  January  S8,  1807,  Yrajo,  the  Spanish 
If  inister  to  Ihe  United  States,  wrote  to  OcTallos  in 
Madrid:  "  According  to  appearances  Spain  has  saved  ^^p^^ 
Ihe  United  States  from  the  sqpaiatiMi  of  the  union 
which  menaced  them*  This  would  have  taken  place 
if  Wilkinson  had  entered  cordially  into  the  plans  of 
Burr.  Thia  wss  to  be  expected  because  Wilkins<m 
detests  his  present  governmenti  and  the  separation 
of  the  Western  States  hss  long  been  his  favorite 
plan.  The  evil  has  come  from  the  foolish  and  per- 
tinaek>us  persev^ance  with  which  Burr  has  per- 
sisted in  carrying  out  the  wild  project  against 
Mezioo.  Wilkinson  is  entirely  devoted  to  us.  He 
enjoys  a  eonaideraUe  pension  frun  our  King.  •  •  • 
Vidluie  <rf  Burr*s  attempt  would  have  left  Willdn- 
son  like  the  dog  in  the  faUe  with  the  piece  of  meat 
in  his  mrmth  that  is,  he  would  lose  the  honorable 
position  he  hdda  at  home^  and  the  generous  pension 
he  enjoys  from  the  King.  These  eonsideations,  sa- 
eret  »  their  nature,  he  could  not  explain  to  Bnor. 
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When  the  latter  persisted  in  an  idea  so  fatal  to 
Wilkinson's  interest,  nothing  remained  but  to  take 
the  course  adopted.  By  this  means  he  assures  his 
pension,  and  will  all^e  this  as  an  extraordinary 
service,  either  for  getting  it  increased  or  for  some 
generous  compensation.  On  the  other  hand,  this 
proceeding  secures  his  distinguished  rank  in  the 
military  service  of  the  United  States.  In  such  an 
alternative  he  has  acted  as  was  to  be  expected; 
that  is,  he  has  sacrificed  Burr  in  order  to  obtain, 
on  the  ruin  of  Burr's  reputation,  the  advantages 
I  have  pointed  out."  On  one  point  Yrujo  wrote 
from  positive  knowledge.  The  general-in-chief  of 
the  American  armj  was  in  the  pay  of  Don  Carlos 
lY.  He  took  a  pension  of  $2,000  a  year  in  consid- 
oration  of  secret  services.  For  twenty  years  these 
services  had  been  rendered  and  the  pension  had 
jeffenon^been  paid.  By  supporting  Wilkinson,  Jefferson 
wfi^MB  lost  the  last  support  of  such  men  as  John  Ran- 
dolph and  Ohief-Justice  Marshall.  From  the  first 
arraignment  of  Burr  in  January,  until  the  last  day 
of  his  trial  at  Bichmond  in  October,  the  proceedings 
against  Burr  seemed  a  matter  of  secondary  impor- 
tance compared  with  the  discomfiture  of  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States.  Burr,  who  was  himself 
Burr'Btiiia^^  mean  lawyer,  was  defended  by  the  ablest  counsel 
iSSt^  of  the  American  bar — Edmund  Bandolph,  Oeorge 
Washington's  attorney -general;  John  Wickham, 
the  famous  Virginia  wit;  Benjamin  Botts,  an  un- 
usually thoroughgoing  attorney,  and  Luther  Mar- 
tin, who  had  made  a  great  name  for  himself  by  his 
defence  of  Justice  Ohase.    On  the  government  side, 
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Hie  daath  dt  AtlQtBfly-Oeneral  Breokenridgs  kit  «i 
inepuable  ksa.  Oe«ur  A.  Bodaey,  hk  sofioenor, 
l0fl  the  pioieoiilioB  of  Bmr  to  Diatrict*  Attorney 
Hay  and  his  emnoifttflBi  Willuun  Wiit  and  Alezaii* 
der  MoBae,  the  Lieatanant-GoTenior  of  Viigima. 
Fiom  the  very  oatMt  Chief-JoBtioe  Uarehall  de- 
cided i^;aiii0t  the  govenim«iL  In  one  of  his  early 
QfksMxm  he  Uamed  the  adminiBtiEtkm  lor  n^lect^SSSS? 
of  doty:  ^'Several  months  have  elapsed  ainoe  this 
attempt  oeccirred— if  it  did  oooor.  More  than  five 
veaks  have  passed  sinee  the  o|Hnion  of  the  Sopreme 
Oonrt  has  declared  the  neoeasity  of  proving  the  faet 
if  it  exists.  Why  is  it  not  proved  7  To  the  £xeo«- 
tive  Oovemment  is  intrusted  the  important  po^er  of 
ptoaeeiaticm  el  thoae  whose  crimes  may  disturb  tlie 
piftblio  repose  or  endai^er  its  safety.  It  would  be 
easy  in  much  less  time  than  has  intervened  sinoe 
Oakmel  fiur  was  alleged  to  have  assembled  his 
taoopa,  lo  piocnre  affidavits  establishing  the  fact." 
Jefferson's  reply  to  this  censnre  from  the  Sopreme 
Beneh  ^vea  a  glimpse  of  the  general  condition  of 
the  ootti^rjr  in  those  days.  **In  what  terms  of  de- 
eeney  can  we  qpeak  of  this?  As  if  an  express 
ooold  go  to  Natohee  or  the  mouth  of  the  Cumber- 
land and  retom  ia  five  weeks  to  do  which  has  never 
taken  kas  than  twelvel"  Chief -J  ustice  MarahaU's^^  . 
nOii^p  that  the  PreaidfiBt  of  the  United  States  oould '''''*''*^ 
be  aabpQNiaed  in  oooit  aa  a  witness^  atung  Jefferaon 
to  the  qniek.  He  wiole  to  the  Distriot- Attorney: 
^^Tbe  leading  leaftare  of  our  Conatitiition  ia  the  in- 
dependenae  of  the  legislative,  executive  and  jodioiary 
oC  eaoh  other}  and  none  are  more  jealous  of  this 
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tiian  the  jadioiarj.  Bat  would  the  exeotLtiye  be 
independent  of  the  judioiary  if  he  wefe  subjeot  to 
the  oommands  of  the  latter  and  to  imprisomnent  for 
disobedience?**  The  judge  upon  the  benoh  retorted 
cuttingly,  ''It  is  apparent  that  the  President's  duties 
as  chief  magistrate  do  not  demand  his  whole  time 
and  are  not  unremitting.''  Jefferson  gave  way  to  a 
burst  of  anger.  "I  have  heard,"  he  wrote  in  another 
letter,  ''that  my  predecessor,  General  Washington, 
sometimes  decided  things  against  his  council  by 
dashing  and  trampling  his  wig  upon  the  floor. 
This  only  proves  what  you  and  I  knew,  that  he 
had  a  better  heart  than  head.''  Justice  Marshall 
appointed  John  Bandolph,  Jefferson's  political  op* 
ponent,  as  clerk  of  the  grand  jury.  Bandolph  made 
Gtonmi     evcry  effort  to  fasten  Burr's  guilt  on  Wilkinson. 

Wllkinaon  -^  o  » 

impuoated  |j^t  failed.  The  motion  to  indict  Wilkinson  was 
lost  in  the  grand  jury  room  by  a  bare  majority 
of  two.  Bandolph  wrote  in  a  letter,  "Perhaps  you 
never  saw  human  nature  in  so  degraded  a  situation 
as  in  the  person  of  Wilkinson  before  the  grand 
jury.  And  yet  the  man  stands  on  the  very  sum- 
mit and  pinnacle  of  executive  favor,  while  James 
Monroe  is  denounced."  Throughout  the  trial  feel- 
ing ran  very  high,  especially  in  Bichmond  and  the 
South.  "As  I  was  crossing  the  court-house  green 
to  the  Eagle  Tavern,"  wrote  an  eye-witness,  "1 
heard  a  great  noise  of  haranguing  some  distance 
off.  Inquiring  what  it  was,  I  was  told  it  was 
^,,^1,^^  a  great  blackguard  from  Tennessee,  one  Andrew 
and*]^  Jackson,  making  a  speech  for  Burr,  and  damning 
Jefferson."     Finally  Judge  Marshall   struck  the 
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proseoutioii  dumb  by  a  ruling  which  ezclodad 
the  tostimoiiy  of  Blennerhasaeti  agaiogt  Burr: 
**  Because  such  teetimony,  being  in  its  nature 
merely  eonoboiative  and  incompetent  to  prove 
^e  overt  act  in  itself,  is  irrekvant  until  there  be 
ptool  oi  the  overt  act  by  two  witnesses."  After AAroDBmr 
this  ruling  of  the  court,  the  prosecution  aban- 
doned the  case  and  the  joiy  entarad  a  verdiet 
of  ''not  guilty." 

Jefferson  made  elaborate  preparations  to  im- 
peach, the  Supreme  Oourt,  but,  in  truth,  nothing 
was  to  be  feared.  The  days  of  Jefferson's  power 
and  glory  were  passing,  while  Marshall  was  only 
at  the  threshold  <rf  his  illustrious  legal  career. 

While  this  cause  oddbre  was  on  the  boards  in  the 
New  World,  another  more  tragic  State  trial  had 
drawn  to  a  close  in  Vienna.  General  ICack  and^J^^J^ 
several  of  his  unfortunate  fellow  officers  were  court-  p^'"'"'^ 
martialled  for  their  disastrous  blunders  during  the 
last  Austrian  campaign  against  Napoleon.  Oeneisal 
Mack  was  unanimously  sentenced  to  death,  but  Em- 
peror  Francis  remitted  the  sentence.  The  Prince  of 
Auerspetg,  who  bad  n^ected  to  destroy  the  bridge 
at  Vienna,  though  he  had  received  positive  ordem 
to  do  80,  was  condemned  to  imprismunent  for  teo 
years.  Several  other  officers  were  punished,  but  in 
most  cases  the  Emperor  softened  their  sentences. 

In  Paris,  questi<ms  of  more  lasting  importance  jewith 
were  aettled  by  the  ^reat  Sanhedrim,  a  convention  of  ?)vis 
of  seventy-^me  Jewish  rabbis  and  notables  which 
sat  for  over  a  year  under  the  leadership  of  David 
Sinsdieim  and  Furtado.    As  a  result  of  their  delib- 
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erations  they  issued  a  rescript  for  Jewish  goidanoe 
in  the  spring  of  1807.-  The  Mosaic  dispensation, 
while  reeognissed  as  absolute  in  religions  matters, 
was  declared  inapplicable  to  mnndane  afhirs,  since 
the  Jews  had  ceased  to  exist  as  a  nation.  Pol jga* 
mons  marriage  as  practiced  by  the  patriarchs  was 
forbidden.  Marriages  between  Ohristians  and  Jews 
were  recognized*  Jews  called  to  military  serrice 
were  exempted  from  relip^ions  observances  conflict- 
ing with  military  duty.  Usury,  in  particular,  was 
denounced  as  a  crime  against  law  and  religion. 

Napoleon,  during  this  interval,  had  been  held  in 
check  in  his  winter  quarters  on  the  distant  Yistula* 
^2^^-  His  soldiers  found  themselves  in  a  worse  situation 
'^^  than  ever  before.  The  winter  was  severe  and  the 
wretched  state  of  the  impoverished  country  made 
campaigning  atrocious.  All  supplies  had  to  be 
brought  from  interminable  distances  and  over 
roads  that  were  all  but  impassable.  In  Silesia, 
the  Prussian  strongholds  of  Breslau,  Brieg  and 
Schweidnitz  had  to  be  reduced  by  long  sieges. 
The  Bussians  under  the  command  of  Bennigsen 
itaAB^P  held  their  ground  tenaciously.  By  the  end  of  Jan- 
Mddiera  nary,  Marshal  Ney's  corps  had  suffered  so  severely 
that  he  resolved  to  strike  northward  for  better  win- 
ter quarters  at  Koenigsberg.  A  Prussian  division 
of  10,000  under  Estocque  stood  in  his  way.  At  the 
news  of  Key's  movement,  Bennigsen  marched  his 
whole  army  out  of  cantonments.  He  hoped  to  over- 
whelm Ney's  12,000  men  with  his  66,000  Bussians. 
Napoleon  at  once  broke  up  his  winter  quarters  at 
Warsaw  and  marched,  with  his  guards  and  the 
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diyidoiiB  of  Soolt,  Augereau  and  Davoiust.  Ber- 
nadotte,  who  Btood  at  Blbing,  reoeived  his  march- 
ing orders  too  late  to  fall  into  line.  The  corps  of 
veterans,  hitherto  commanded  bj  Lannes,  was  left 
behind  to  cover  the  banks  of  the  Narev.  Bennig- 
sen,  finding  his  flank  threatened,  had  to  give  up  his 
pursuit  of  Ney,  nor  could  he  prevent  the  latter  from 
getting  in  touch  with  the  French  main  army.  The  bMtu^ 
Prussian  column,  engaged  with  Nej's  forces,  re- 
mained detached.  On  February  7,  Bennigsen  gath- 
ea^d  all  his  available  forces  to  withstand  the  French 
at  Eylau.  The  first  to  arrive  were  Murat's  cavalry 
and  some  of  Soult's  mounted  squadrons.  Together 
they  attacked  the  Bussian  line  and  captured  Pros- 
sian  Eylau.  At  nightfall  a  solid  mass  of  Bussian 
infantry  stormed  the  town  with  the  bayonet  and 
sent  the  French  squadrons  flying.  Prince  Eugene 
of  Wurtemberg  tells  in  his  memoirs  how  hideously 
the  raucous  battle  cry  of  the  Tobolsk!  regiment  rang 
in  his  ears  during  that  night.  Under  cover  of  the 
darkness  the  main  army  with  Napoleon  came  up  and 
ranged  itself  in  battle  line.  The  divisions  of  Ney 
and  Soult  formed  the  left  wing,  while  Augereau 
with  the  guards  and  Murat*s  cavalry  behind  them 
held  the  centre.  Davoust's  columns  marching  over- 
night were  to  form  the  right  wing.  It  was  a  dark 
night  and  bitterly  cold.  Eylau  lay  on  a  slight  rise 
of  land  extending  two  or  three  miles,  skirted  by  a 
vast  bleak  plain  on  which  the  snow  blew  in  drifts. 
Upon  the  ridge  the  Bussians  posted  all  their  artil* 
leiy  and  the  bulk  of  their  infantry,  80,000  strong. 
Before  them  in  the  plain  70,000  Frenchmen  biv- 
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onaoked  in  the  sdow.  At  midnight  Napoleon 
onstehed  an  hoar's  deep  on  a  oamp-stool.  Before 
dawn  he  made  his  bet  dispoeitions. 

The  batlle  opened  on  both  aides  with  pn^<wiged 
artillery  fire  at  pointblank  raoga  The  e&cts  of 
this  oannonade  wieie  fearf oL  Whole  regiments  of 
St  Hilaire's  oorpa  were  mowed  down  by  grape-shot 
l%e  Twenty-fourth  Frenoh  nagiment  of  the  linoi  con- 
sistiQg  of  8,600  veterans  under  Colonel  SemMe,  was 
wiped  oat  Napoleon  and  his  gnaid  established 
themselTes  in  the  chnrohyard  of  Eylau.  From 
Baltic  of  there  Napolecm  ordered  the  oorpe  of  St  Hilaire  and 
Aogereau  to  lead  the  advance  against  the  Aossian 
left  Marshal  Aogereau,  shaking  with  fevw,  had 
himself  strapped  to  his  horse  and  galloped  up  the 
slope  at  the  head  of  his  division.  In  the  faoe  of  a 
blinding  bliazard  the  Frenoh  standards  were  lost  to 
sight  among  the  whirling  snowflakee.  Daring  the 
storm,  whioh  lasted  three-quarters  of  an  hour,  Au- 
gereau's  oolumn  missed  its  objective.  Napoleon 
ordered  Murat  to  ride  to  their  rescue  with  some 
of  his  squadrons.  Suddenly  there  was  a  rift  in 
the  storm.  From  all  sides  the  Bossians  fell  upon 
Augereau's  stray  columns.  The  Frenchmen  were 
shot  down  with  grape  and  canister  and  fell  a  prey 
to  the  spears  of  the  Oossacks.  Marshal  Aij^ereau 
went  down  with  his  horse,  and  his  troops  fell  all 
around  him.  The  Fourteenth  regiment  of  the  linci 
rallying  to  its  standard,  was  cut  down  almost  to  a 
man.  Through  the  struggling  mass  dashed  the  yel- 
low hussars  of  Novgorod.  They  cut  their  way  up 
to  the  very  wall  of  the  graveyard  in  which  Napo* 
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leon  stood  watching  the  battle  through  his  field 
glass.  ^'Save  the  Bmperorl"  cried  the  members 
of  his  stafE  as  they  scrambled  on  their  horses.  But 
Napoleon  did  not  stir.  At  an  order  from  him,  the 
Old  Guard,  under  their  colonel,  Dorsenne,  threw 
themselves  between  their  Emperor  and  the  Bussians 
and  broke  the  force  of  the  caralrj  attack.  At 
the  same  instant  Napoleon's  scarlet  horseguards 
swooped  down  on  the  Bussian.  Hussars  and  carried 
them  down  the  hill  in  a  running  fight.  General 
Oorbineau  was  killed  by  a  shell  while  he  was  re- 
ceiving orders  from  the  Bmperor.  Young  Captain 
Au2oni  of  the  Guards,  one  of  Napoleon's  favorite 
officers,  died  kissing  his  hand  to  La  Belle  France. 

At  this  point  Murat  thundered  into  the  breach  xarafk 
with  eighty  squadrons  of  cavalry.  Colonel  Haut-®*'*'^ 
poul,  who  led  the  charge,  was  the  first  to  fall. 
This  assault  of  10,000  troopers  in  full  career  has 
remained  one  of  the  famous  traditions  of  the  French 
army.  As  a  strategic  manoeuvre  it  cannot  be  pro- 
nounced  a  success.  All  it  did  was  to  bring  the 
battle  to  a  standstill  I  At  least  such  is  the  verdict 
of  Prince  Alexander  of  Wurtemberg,  who  saw  it 
with  his  own  eyes.  In  and  about  the  town  of 
Bylau,  the  fighting  was  so  fierce  that  the  Bus- 
nana  used  the  bodies  of  the  dead  for  barricades. 
Marshal  Murat  and  his  chief  lieutenant,  Count 
Lasalle,  had  to  fight  for  their  lives,  sabre  in  hand. 
Fighting  from  street  to  street  and  from  house  to 
house,  the  French  at  last  succeeded  in  retaking 
Bylau. 

On  the  right,  Davousfc  drove  the  Bussians  from 
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SerpaUen  to  Sanaagftrten,  and  tfaaooe  aa  far  baok 
aa  the  village  of  Kuaohitten.  There  he  waa  8to{^ed 
ahort  by  the  aaddeft  appeazance  of  a  diviaton  of 
Frussiana  under  L'Estooque,  who  had  aocoeeded  in 
joining  the  Bossian  main  army  despite  Ney 'a  diver- 


ptuadaiia  aion.  With  bugles  blowing  and  drams  beating,  the 
^&y  Prusaiana  threw  themaelvea  into  the  fight  and  drove 
back  DavDoat^a  diviaioQ.  At  nightfall  Ney's  de- 
tachmenta  oame  «p  on  the  road  bom.  Schmodetten 
jnat  in  time  to  atop  the  letragmde  movemeat  of  the 
Frenoh  right  wing.  It  waa  dork,  and  the  anowy 
plain  waa  akrewn  with  the  dead  and  dying.  As 
Marshal  Key  lode  npon  the  battlefield  he  ahod- 
dared  and  aaid,  ''What  a  maaaaon— and  witheat 
any  isaoe.'' 

It  waa  in  truth  a  drawn  battia  The  Franoh  anny 
had  auffered  so  feazf nUy  that  Napoleon  oould  not 
have  k^t  hia  positiona  any  length  of  time  before  a 
resolute  foe.  Aa  it  turned  out,  he  prevailed  by  dint 
of  sheer  tenaoitj.  General  Bennigsen,  in  disregard 
of  the  entreaties  of  Gton^nd  Knorring  and  Tolatoi, 
who  wiahed  to  renew  the  fight  on  the  monow,  fell 
baok  during  the  night.  In  the  faoe  of  thia  volun- 
tary retreat  of  the  enemy,  the  weakened  French 
foieea  were  yet  in  a  mood  to  fall  baok  across  the 
Yiatula.  On  the  day  after  the  battle.  Napoleon 
wrote:  '*It  waa  a  very  bloody  afEair.  The  field 
of  battle  remained  in  o«r  handa.  Though  a  great 
many  men  were  killed  on  both  aidea,  our  aitoation 
lenders  my  loas  the  mote  sensible.  •  •  It  ia  poa- 
fl&ble  that  in  order  to  get  quiet  winter  quarton  I 
ahall  remove  to  the  left  bank  of  the  Viatula."    To 
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Josephinei  Napoleon  wrote:  "I  send  you  one  line,  JJg^J*^ 
my  love.     Ton  most  have  been  very  anxious.    I®'** 
have  beaten  the  enemy  in  a  memorable  battle,  but 
it  has  cost  me  many  brave  men.    Oorbineau  was 
killed  by  a  shell.    It  gave  me  great  pain.    AUe- 
magne  was  wounded  dangerously.    My  horseguards 
covered  themselves  with  glory.    The  country  is  cov- 
ered with  the  dead  and  wounded.    This  is  not  the 
pleasant  part  of  war.    One  suffers  and  the  soul  is 
oppressed  to  see  so  many  victims.    The  inclement 
weather  constrains   me   to  return  to  my  canton- 
ments,  but   all   this  will   soon  end.     I   have  re- 
pxdsed  the  enemy  and  compelled  him  to  abandon 
his  projects.'' 
Some  idea  of  the  frightful  loss  of  human  life  on  tim  i<mm» 

^  of  l^lau 

both  sides  can  be  gained  from  the  official  report  of 
Ohief  Surgeon  Larrey  of  the  French  army.  In  the 
space  of  one  square  league,  the  surgeons  counted 
more  than  10,000  dead  soldiers  and  the  carcasses  of 
6,000  horses.  Forty-eight  hours  after  the  battle, 
there  were  still  upward  of  6,000  wounded  Bussians 
lying  unattended  on  the  snow.  The  wounded  had 
to  be  carried  on  long  trains  of  sledges  to  the  field 
hospitals  at  Thorn.  The  French  surgeons  observed 
with  astonishment  that  long  exposure  to  cold  did 
not  seem  to  afiect  the  wounded  Bussians.  The  ex- 
tent of  the  losses  was  never  accurately  stated.  A 
German  historian  estimates  them  at  40,000,  including  - 
subsequent  deaths  from  wound  fever.  At  the  time, 
both  Bennigsen  and  Napoleon  issued  misleading 
bulletins  to  bolster  up  their  claims  to  victory.  In 
bulletin  fifty-eight  of  La  Gh*ande  Arm^,  the  French 
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WQoeded  tiie  Icxsof  1,000  kiUedaiidQ^IOOwoandad. 
Of  iheae  1,0QQ  were  readeied  miflt  for  f urtb«r 
Bervioe.  Fonr  general  offioera  and  eix  regimental 
colonels  were  among  the  &dlen.  The  loes  ot  one 
French  eagle  was  admitted.  The  enemy's  losses 
were  given  as  12,000  killed,  16,000  prisoneKSi  45 
gnns  and  18  standards.  Oeneral  Bennigsen,  in  his 
letter  to  Czar  Alexander,  written  on  the  night  after 
the  battle,  gave  a  very  different  aooonnt.  He  as- 
sured the  Csar  that  the  enemy  had  been  completely 
defeated;  that  a  thousand  prisoners  and  twelve 
standards,  which  he  had  the  honor  to  send  to  his 
imperial  majesty,  had  fallen  into  his  hands.  He 
had  been  attacked,  he  stated,  on  the  oentre  and 
both  wings  by  Bcmaparte  in  person,  who,  however, 
had  been  beaten  back  at  all  points  and  everywhere 
defeated.  Napoleon's  imperial  guards  had  attacked 
the  Bussian  centre  three  times,  and  had  as  olien  been 
repulsed.  Several  columns  of  French  infantry  and 
regiments  of  cuirassiers  had  been  destroyed.  The 
loss  of  the  Russians  he  believed  might  exceed  6,000 
men,  but  that  he  might  estimate  without  exaggera- 
ti<m  the  loss  of  the  enemy  at  more  than  12,000. 

The  plain  soldiers  who  saw  things  their  own  way 
knew  better.  Thus  a  Bussian  officer  of  dragoons, 
whose  letter  has  been  preserved,  wrote  home  from 
ctommon  Tilsit  thice  days  after  the  battle:  '*For  those  three 
^^^^^  days  we  have  been  asking  one  another  on  which 
side  the  victory  lay.  This  question  may  appear 
singular,  but  in  truth  it  is  impossible  for  us  to  tell 
which  of  the  two  armies  did  the  greater  mischief  to 
the  other."    One  of  Napoleon's  bulletins,  assigning 
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the  eiedit  tat  the  Tictory  to  the  Emperor's  biothevw 
iii*law,  Marshal  Marat,  gave  rise  to  much  disooa* 
tent  in  the  French  ranks.  Marshals  Lannes  and 
Angereau,  the  sorely  wounded,  dared  to  give  voioe 
to  these  marmnrings,  and  were  sent  to  the  rear  in 
diilgrace. 

One  week  after  the  battle  of  Bylaa  there  was 
another  bloody  fight  at  Ostrolenka*  It  was  fought 
between  the  Prassian  General  Von  Essen  on  one 
side  and  Generals  Suohet  and  Oudineau  on  the 
other.  Thanks  to  their  better  manoBuyring,  the 
Frenoh  won  and  drove  the  Prussians  back  frcmi 
the  banks  of  the  Narey.  Here,  too,  the  losses 
wece  out  of  all  proportion  to  the  gain.  Gtenerai 
Sayaioy,  a  brother  of  the  famous  iBussian  field* 
marshal,  was  killed,  and  the  French  lost  General 
Oampana  and  two  colonels.  The  Oossaoks,  under 
their  fiery  Hetmann,  rescued  a  number  of  their 
wounded,  and  were  in  turn  taken  prisoners.  When 
Kapoleon  learned  of  the  combat  and  the  casnaltics 
il  entailed,  he  ordered  the  fifth  army  corps  to  cease 
aeliye  operations.  The  Bussians  retreated  in  good 
Older  to  Koenigaberg,  though  Murat's  cayalry  fol* 
lowed  them  almost  to  the  walls  of  the  city.  Under 
stress  oC  the  severe  winter  weather,  both  armies 
went  into  cantonments  and  waited  for  spring. 

The  ninth  and  tenth  corps  of  the  French  army 
akme  continued  their  (^lerations  in  Silesia.  With 
the  aid  oC  the  Poles,  the  Ptassiana  were  driven  into 
their  strongholds.    The  Freooh  invested  SweidnitB,  _ 
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Koaal,  Neias,  Chnodena,  Oolberg,  Btrakund  andj^^^^ 
Dantsig.    Had  Bennigsen  been  equal  to  a  diversion 
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with  his  BoBsian  army  at  Koenigsberg,  efieotiye 
riege  operations  against  these  cities  would  have 
been  impossible.  Withoat  such  interference,  Mar- 
shal Lefebvre  was  able  to  concentrate  80,000 
men  around  Dantsdg.  At  the  same  time  Napoleon 
ordered  new  levies  of  troops  from  Poland,  Ger- 
many, Holland,  Spain  and  France.  Little  Switzer- 
land even  had  to  furnish  16,000  men  under  pain  of 
forfeiture  of  all  her  treaty  rights.  An  excuse  for 
these  additional  armaments  was  furnished  by  the 
attitude  of  Bngland.  The  successful  resistance  of 
the  Turks  to  Michaelson's  Bussian  army  on  the 
Danube,  induced  Bngland  to  make  a  demonstration 
in  that  direction.  Admiral  Duckworth's  fleet  was 
£S%.     called  from  the  coast  of  Spain  to  the  Dardanelles 

foreOoDf- 

■tentiDopie  to  give  Weight  to  the  remonstrance  of  Ambassador 
Arbuthnot  in  Constantinople.  On  February  28, 
Arbuthnot  insisted  on  the  dismissal  of  General 
Sebastiani,  Napoleon's  envoy  to  the  Sublime  Porte. 
On  the  Sultan's  refusal,  Arbuthnot  joined  the 
British  fleet,  and  war  was  declared.  Duckworth 
sailed  through  the  Dardanelles  and  anchored  off 
the  Sultan's  palace  in  the  Bosphorus.  The  British 
admiral  was  held  off  by  pretended  negotiations  in- 
spired by  Sebastiani.  Presently  he  found  that 
^JJJ^!;;^  heavy  batteries  had  been  mounted  against  him, 
driym  off  ^jj^^^j.  ^^  fij^  ^f  ^Juoh  hc  was  Compelled  to  leave 

the  Bosphorus  and  sail  once  more  through  the  Dar- 
danelles. The  British  squadron  had  to  sustain  a 
heavy  fire  from  the  strong  shore  batteries  at  the 
Straits,  aided  by  Turkish  ships  anchored  there. 
The  Turks  lost  one  line-o'-battie  ship,  four  frigateSi 
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three  ecHfyellM  and  one  brig.  The  EngUsh  Bofierad 
only  in  their  rigging  and  eomplements.  Altogether, 
forty-two  British  sailors  were  killed  and  two  hun- 
dred and  thirty-five  were  wounded.  The  British 
squadrcm  sailed  to  Bgypi  and  took  the  eity  of 
Alexandria. 

Napoleon  exulted  in  Turkey *s  sucoess.  To  the 
Saltan  he  wrote:  *'You  hare  shown  yourseli  a 
worthy  descendant  of  Selim  and  Soliman.  You 
have  asked  me  for  officers:  I  send  them  to  you. 
Generals,  officers,  soldiers,  arms  of  every  kind, 
even  money,  I  place  at  your  disposal.  You  have 
only  to  ask.  Ask  plainly,  and  whatever  you  ask 
shall  be  sent  forthwith.  Make  friends  with  the 
Shah  of  Persia,  who  is  also  the  enemy  of  the  Rus- 
sians. Persuade  him  to  remain  firm,  and  vigorously 
to  attack  the  common  enemy."    Before  Selim  HI.  smuu 

Selim 

could  enter  fully  into  these  schemes  he  was  deprived  ^vomA 


ci  his  throne  by  a  palace  revolution.  The  Jani- 
zaries raised  his  nephew,  Mustapha  IV.,  to  the 
throne. 

It  was  now  the  immediate  object  of  Napoleon  to 
secure  complete  command  of  the  countries  he  had 

overrun.    To  do  this  he  had  to  reduce  the  Prussian  ^-nMi«n 

strong- 
fortresses  that  still  held  out  on  the  Vistula  and^^j^^ 

the  Oder.  The  fiussians,  determined  to  harass  the 
French  in  every  way,  engaged  them  in  a  series  of 
sharp  actions.  On  February  26,  a  Bussian  detach- 
ment of  10,000  marched  against  Braimsbeig,  the 
most  advanced  of  the  French  cantonments.  General 
Dupont  of  Bemadotte's  division  met  the  Bussian 
attack.    At  the  point  of  the  bayonet  the  Cossacks 
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were  repolsed  and  thrown  over  the  rirer  Parsarge. 
Two  thousand  of  them  were  taken  prisoners,  with 
sixteen  guns.  On  Febroary  24,  Baron  Korff  next 
oeenpied  the  town  of  Peterswald  with  a  Bussian 
oolumn.  Oeneral  Leger  Belair,  hastening  thither, 
attacked  the  town  at  daybreak  and  defeated  the 
Bossians  in  a  sharp  fight.  Gheneral  Korff  sur- 
rendered with  his  staff  and  a  full  battalion  of 
his  guard.  After  the  affairs  of  Peterswald  and 
Braunsberg,  Napoleon  moved  his  headquarters 
from  Osterode  to  the  Castle  of  Finkenstein,  that  he 
orSi^Sr  niight  be  nearer  to  Graudenz  and  Dantzig.  Some 
c«npai«n  .^^  ^j  ^j^^  hardships  of  the  winter  there  may  be 

gathered  from  this  letter  of  Napoleon  to  his  brother 
Joseph  at  Naples:  *'The  officers  of  our  staff  have 
not  undressed  for  these  two  months,  and  some  not 
for  four  months  past.  I  myself  have  been  a  fort- 
night without  taking  off  my  boots.  We  are  amid 
snow  and  mud.  Without  wine  or  bread,  eating 
potatoes  and  mule  flesh,  making  long  marches  and 
countermarches  without  any  kind  of  comfort,  we 
fight  in  general  with  bayonets  and  under  grape. 
The  wounded  have  to  be  carried  in  sledges,  ex- 
posed to  the  cold,  two  hundred  miles  away." 
While  thus  engaged,  Napoleon  received  the  news 
of  the  death  of  his  little  nephew,  Charles  Napoleon, 
a  son  of  Louis  and  Hortense,  whom  he  had  wished 
to  make  his  heir.  The  siege  of  the  Prussian  cities 
was  pursued  with  relentless  vigor.  Troops  were 
brought  from  as  far  as  Spain,  and  heavy  artillery 
g^;,^  was  dragged  over  hundreds  of  miles.  Graudenz  and 
oT^lbflcS  Oolberg,  under  the  gallant  command  of  L' Homme 
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de  Ooturidre,  a  French  ref  ngeei  and  Oneisenaai  an 
old-faahioned  Prussian  soldier,*  held  out  until  the 
bitter  end.  Oount  E^alkreuth,  with  the  flower  ol 
the  Prussian  army  at  Dantzig,  showed  himself  less 
sturdy.  The  old  Hanseatio  city  was  defended  by 
double  rows  of  fortificaticmB,  ditches  and  inunda* 
tionsy  with  the  Fort  of  Weichselmunde  on  tiie  other 
side  of  the  harbor.  The  garrison  numbered  18|000 
men.  On  March  8,  the  sie^e  was  begun,  and  wasTbeatas* 
eonducted  through  sixty-five  days  under  the  skil- 
ful leadership  of  the  French  military  engineers 
Ohasseloup  and  Larevoisiere.  On  April  24,  the 
French,  having  assembled  all  their  artillery,  com- 
menced the  bombardment.  After  sustaining  a 
heavy  fire  for  several  daya,  the  garriaon  made 
a  sortie,  but  were  beaten  back  in  three  successive 
attempts  to  rush  the  French  parallels.  King  Wil« 
Ham  of  Prussia  and  Orandduke  Oonstantine  deter- 
mined to  relieve  the  city  by  sea.  Accordingly,  two 
Bussian  divisions  embarked  in  a  fleet  of  sixty-six 
tranaporta  at  Pillau.  Napoleon,  hearing  of  thi% 
sent  his  reserves  undw  Lannes  to  reinforce  La- 
febvre  before  Dantzig.  By  a  forced  march  from 
Marienborg,  the  French  managed  to  arrive  on  the 
day  that  the  Bassians  were  landed  at  Weichad- 
munde.  On  May  16,  the  Bussians  attacked  i^g^^ 
French  detachment  of  General  Schramm  that  was^^'^"^^^ 
holding  a  fort  opposite  Weichselmunde.  In  a  hard 
fight  lasting  several  hours,  the  Bussians  were  thrown 
back  into  Weichselmunde  by  a  combined  attack  iA 
the  French  forces  under  Marshals  Lefebvre  and 
Lannes.    Simultaneoualy  with  this  stroke  at  Danft- 
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Big,  the  whole  length  of  the  Bussian  line  facing 
Napoleon  demonstrated  against  the  French  out- 
posts stationed  on  the  Alle,  Parsarge,  Vistula, 
Karey,  Bong,  and  at  Ostrolenka.  They  were 
repulsed  at  all  points.  The  British  brigantifie 
^^Dauntless,"  which  attempted  to  sail  into  the 
harbor  of  Dantzig  with  Bossian  and  Prossian  offi- 
cers aboard,  came  under  the  fire  of  the  French 
batteries  and  muslcetry,  and  had  to  surrender.  An 
attack  on  the  strong  French  post  at  Pultusk,  under- 
taken by  a  column  of  6,000  Bussians  under  General 
Turkoy,  likewise  failed.  On  April  19,  the  French 
proceeded  with  all  their  forces  to  make  a  combined 
assault  on  Dantzig.    In  the  face  of  this  movement, 

Dant^r  General  Kalkreuth  agreed  to  capitulate  the  city  on 
condition  that  the  whole  garrison  be  paroled  with 
all  the  honors  of  war.  On  May  27,  the  Prussians 
marched  out  of  the  city  nine  thousand  strong,  with 
General  Kalkreuth  at  their  head.  All  the  rich 
stores  and  eight  hundred  pieces  of  artillery  fell  to 
the  French.  Napoleon  was  able  to  distribute  one 
million  bottles  of  wine  among  his  soldiers.  The 
Bussian  garrison  at  Weichselmunde  followed  suit 
with  a  surrender  at  discretion.  The  fleet  that  had 
brought  them  escaped  to  Pillau  with  General  Ka- 
minskoi,  the  Bussian  lieutenant-general.  Owing 
to  the  advance  of  a  Swedish  army  under  General 
von  Essen,  and  an  English  expedition  under  Gten- 

itraLund  6ral  Clinton,  the  siege  of  Stralsund  had  to  be 
raised  by  the  French.  They  were  forced  to  evacu- 
ate Swedish  Pomerania.  During  their  retreat,  the 
French  lost  8,000  prisoners,  among  them  twenty 
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officers.  The  Swedes  parsued  so  hotly  that  they 
extended  their  line  too  far,  and  were  caught  at  a  dis- 
advantage after  crossing  the  river  Pime.  Marshal 
Mortieir  suddenly  tamed  on  them  with  his  division 
and  seised  the  bridges.  Two  Swedish  posts  were 
overthrown  and  a  third  column  under  General 
Oardell  was  cut  off.  Gheneral  Kronfeld,  a  Swedish 
commander-in-chief,  was  wounded  by  grape-shot. 
The  next  day  a  detached  column  was  overwhelmed 
at  Neckarmunde,  and  another  Swedish  post  at  Dem- 
nin  was  captured.  Seventeen  hundred  prisoners 
were  taken,  together  with  seven  guns.  The  Swedes 
had  to  fall  back  over  the  Pime.  General  Kronfeld, 
finding  himself  at  the  mercy  of  the  French,  entered  forced  to 
into  an  armistice,  by  which  the  Swedes  bound  them- 
selves not  to  give  further  succor  to  the  allies.  On 
April  29,  it  was  agreed  between  Yon  Essen  and 
Marshal  Mortier  that  the  truce  should  hold  for 
one  month.  The  King  of  Sweden,  on  news  of  this, 
hastened  to  Stralsund.  General  Kronfeld,  who  con- 
cluded the  first  truce,  had  to  resign  his  commission. 
But  General  Yon  Essen  was  made  Governor-General 
of  Pomerania  and  the  terms  remained  in  force. 

After  the  opening  of  spring,  when  the  ice  of  the 
rivers  had  melted,  and  the  roads  became  passable, 
Bennigsen  grew  restless  in  his  intrenched  camp  at 
Heilsberg,  near  Koenigsberg.  He  gave  up  his  wise  b^„„,^ 
policy  of  harassing  the  French  advance  lines  and^^^ 
took  the  offensive.  As  once  before,  he  could  not 
resist  risking  a  descent  upon  Ney's  exposed  posi- 
tion. Ney's  corps  occupied  an  isolated  advance 
post  at  Gutstadt  in  the  midst  of  screening  forests. 
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Ob  Jiim6^  tlie  Biuaaiifl  Boddenly  adraaoed  on  amr- 
aral  pointB  at  oooe.  Two  of  theee  attaokt,  afc  Spaa- 
daa  and  Lomitten,  were  only  f einte  to  hold  oft  the 
detachmentB  of  Beroadotte  and  Soalt,  bat  the  third 
at  Beigfried  was  a  bold  manoBavie  to  cat  off  Mey's 
oorpe  from  the  rest  of  the  French  army.  The  Boa- 
sian  colamns  onder  Saoken  and  OortahakoT  did 
S^  their  part  so  dnmaily  that  Key  was  able  to  beat  a 
steady  retreat,  contesting  point  by  point  ontil  he 
reached  ]>eppen*  There,  in  a  masterly  rear  action, 
he  made  his  way  across  the  Parsarge. 

Having  lost  this  batde,  the  Bossians  had  to  letro- 
grsde  in  their  tarn.  The  balk  of  the  French  army 
was  marching  to  drive  them  back,  and  their  right 
was  already  oatflanked.  Bennigsen  fell  back  on 
his  camp  at  Heilsberg,  where  he  lay  strongly  in- 
trenched  on  both  sides  of  the  AUe.  Here  he  re- 
solved to  give  battle.  On  Jane  lO,  the  advance 
troops  of  Soalt,  Lannes,  Davoost  and  Marat's 
cavalry  deboached  before  the  camp.  They  did 
not  advance  to  the  attack  antil  late  that  evening. 
Soalt's  corps  was  the  first  to  assaiL  It  was  beaten 
back  by  a  marderooa  fire  from  the  Bassian  trenches. 
The  sncceesive  assaalts  of  Marat  and  Lannes  fared 
no  better.  General  LeGrand,  who  threw  one  of  his 
regiments  into  a  redoabt,  was  so  overwhelmed  with 
grape  that  he  had  to  give  ap  his  advantage.  The 
fight  lasted  far  into  the  night.  At  last  the  French 
gave  it  ap.  The  next  morning  it  was  foand  that 
nearly  10,000  Frenchmen  had  fallen  before  thd  Bos- 
sian  trenches.  Soalt's  corps  in  particular  saffered 
^aormoas    losses.      The   Bassian    casualties   were 
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oomparatively  light.  Kapoleon  abandoned  further 
itontal  attacks  on  Heilsberg,  and  started  to  oat- 
flank  Bennigsen  and  make  a  rush  for  Koenlgsbeig. 
To  do  so  he  had  to  risk  seeing  his  oommnnications 
cnt  off,  bat  he  reckoned  rightly,  for  when  Bennig- 
sen learned  that  the  French  were  streaming  past  his 
flanks,  he  burned  all  his  bridges  over  the  Alle  and 
broke  np  camp  at  Heilsbeig.  Both  annies  made  for 
Koenigsberg,  descending  the  river  on  either  bank. 
For  three  days  they  marched  thns  in  parallel  col« 
yaapB.  The  Prussians  nnder  L'Estooqne  reached  iberaM^ 
Koenigsberg  first,  though  harassed  on  their  flank  dSbimv 
by  the  vanguards  of  Murat  and  Davoust.  Behind 
these  marshals  came  the  divisions  of  Soult  and 
Lannes,  followed  in  turn  by  the  corps  of  Mortier, 
Key,  and  Napoleon's  guard.  Bernadotte's  divisioui 
under  the  temporary  command  of  Oeneral  Victor, 
brought  up  the  French  rear.  Napoleon's  only  de- 
sire  was  to  take  Koenigsberg  before  Bennigsen 
could  find  refuge  there.  The  prospect  for  this  was 
fair,  since  the  Bussians,  on  the  other  side  of  the 
Alle,  were  marching  on  a  road  that  followed  all 
the  wincBngs  of  the  river.  Bennigsen,  on  the  other 
hand,  could  count  on  reaching  Koenigsberg  in  time 
to  prevent  a  prematiire  capitulation  of  that  city  by 
the  Prussians.  Napoleon  felt  no  apprehensions  that 
his  long-drawn-out  column  might  be  attacked  en 
route,  since  the  Bussians  to  do  so  were  bound  to 
cross  the  river.  Yet  Napoleon  took  the  precaution 
to  order  Lannes's  troops  to  cover  Friedland  andiMedtand 
Wehlau,  the  only  points  at  which  the  Bussians  objeottiw 
oould  cross  for  an  attack.    Bennigsen,  too,  had  his 
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€^  on  ilioee  points  He  feared  thai  the  Fienoh,  in 
their  torn,  might  there  attack  his  left  flank  and  oat 
him  off  from  the  Pr^el  and  Koenigsbetg.  By 
oroBsing  firsts  he  hoped  he  might  oatch  the  long- 
extended  French  line  unawares,  and  roll  up  Lannea'a 
vanguard  upon  the  rest  of  the  army. 

On  the  evening  oi  June  18,  a  strong  detaohmenk 
ct  Coasaoks  crossed  the  riyer,  and  riding  into  Fried* 
land  droTO  out  an  adrance  outpost  of  French  hua* 
sars,  who  had  ridden  into  the  town.  At  three 
o'clock  in  the  morning  the  Bussians  crossed  the 
river.  So  much  time  was  spent  in  marching  the 
various  columns  over  the  bridges,  that  half  ci 
the  Bussian  artillery  was  left  behind.  As  a  con* 
sequence,  Bennigsen's  first  attack,  instead  of  over- 
whelming Lannes's  detached  division  by  one  stroke^ 
was  carried  out  but  feebly.  A  fraction  of  the  Bus- 
sian army  only  came  into  play,  and  Lannes  was 
able  to  prolong  the  fight.  The  French  veterans 
hastily  intrenched  themselves  at  Posthenen,  and 
fought  like  lions  against  overwhelming  odds.  Mar- 
shal Lannes,  recognizing  the  danger  of  the  posi- 
tion, sent  despatch  after  despatch  to  the  Bmperor, 
ten  miles  away.  Napoleon  thought,  at  first,  that 
the  attack  on  Lannes  was  merely  a  Bussian 
demonstration  to  safeguard  the  river  crossing 
against  the  French.  He  could  not  believe  Ben- 
nigsen  capable  of  jeopardizing  the  whole  of  his 
army  in  such  a  place.  Tet  he  sent  orders  k>  all 
the  nearest  columns,  marching  parallel  with  him, 
to  press  on  to  Friedland.  While  he  hastened  to 
the  scene  with  the  old  guard,  Ney's  division  and 
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Mortier'fl  corps,  with  Oronchy's  Polish  caralry 
had  already  oome  to  Lannes's  assiBtanoe  and  es- 
tablished themselves  at  Heinrichsdorf.  There  they 
were  hard  pressed.  The  Russians  bore  in  on  the 
French  at  every  point.  It  was  afternoon  when  the 
Emperor  with  his  staff  galloped  into  Posthenen. 
General  Oadinot,  his  face  black  with  powder,  rode 
up  on  his  bleeding  horse  and  cried,  **Make  haste, 
sire  I  My  grenadiers  are  at  the  last  point.'*  Napo- 
leon rode  up  to  the  crest  of  the  hill  and  overlooked 
the  field.  When  he  saw  the  Bnssians  hemmed  in 
by  a  bend  of  the  river,  and  thought  of  his  own 
divisions  marching  up  on  every  side,  a  gleam  of 
joy  lighted  up  his  features.  ^VThis  is  the  14th 
of  June,"  he  said;  *'the  anniversary  of  Marengo." 

BattleaC 

Then  he  dictated  his  dispositions  for  the  battle  asFriediMA 
he  would  have  done  at  the  beginning  of  the  combat. 
It  was  in  reality  a  second  battle  that  was  about  to 
begin.  One  of  his  officers  ventured  to  suggest  a 
postponement  of  the  attack  until  all  the  French 
troops  had  arrived.  ''No,  no  I"  retorted  Napoleon, 
*'one  does  not  catch  an  enemy  twice  in  such  a 
scrape."  Lannes  and  Mortier  were  ordered  to  re- 
tain their  central  position,  with  Murat  and  Bea* 
siere's  cavalry  divisions  on  their  left.  Ney's  corps 
pushed  up  on  the  right,  supported  by  General  Victor 
and  the  imperial  guards.  As  Marshal  Ney  wheeled 
on  his  horse  to  assume  command  of  the  French  right 
flank.  Napoleon  grasped  him  by  the  arm.  ''There 
is  the  goal,"  he  said,  pointing  to  Friedland.  "Make 
for  it  without  a  look  behind  you.  Break  into  that 
Russian  mass,  whatever  the  cost.    Seize  the  town 
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and  hold  the  bridges.    Never  mind  what  happens 
on  yonr  right,  on  the  left,  or  in  the  rear;  I  and 
my  army  will  attend  to  the  rest" 
Ney  went  to  oaity  out  hia  deq>enite  attaok.    In 


centre 


^^S^  plain  sight  of  die  army  he  led  his  men  straight  into 
the  Boflsian  centre.  As  Napoleon  caught  sight  of 
him  gall<^iiig  proodJIy  at  the  hesd  of  hia  troopsi  he 
exolatmed,  '^Behold^  there  goes  our  lion  I''  Ney's 
vangoard  was  fiiat  eqgi^ed  by  a  hcvde  of  Boasiaa 
OoBsaokSy  but  Latonr-lfaabomg  mshed  in  with  hia 
dragcxms  and  drore  them  baok.  At  a  mtll«pond 
dose  to  the  walls  of  Friedland,  Ney's  adyanoing 
cx>lnmn  was  met  by  a  corps  oi  Alexander's  impe- 
rial goards,  the  choicest  troops  of  the  Bussian  army. 
They  charged  the  French  with  their  bayonets  and 
orompled  up  Brisscm's  diyision.  His  r^ments  fell 
back  on  the  other  brigades,  and  Ney's  entire  col- 
nmn  wavered  and  fell  back*  Qenenil  Dupcmt  saw 
the  danger,  and  mshed  Ida  reserves  through  Ney'a 
broken  lines.  The  Bnssian  goards  were  stopped 
in  their  onslaught,  and  driven  back  on  Friedlajid. 
N•^^■  Ney  rallied  Ida  troops,  and  with  his  united  forces 
«>i«8«  stormed  the  flaming  town.  The  Bossians  were  cut 
down  or  thrown  into  the  river,  and  the  bridges  were 
burned.  Prince  Oortshakov,  commanding  the  Bus- 
sian right,  now  found  himflolf  between  the  victori- 
ous French  troops  at  Friedland  and  the  divisions 
of  Ijannes  and  Mortier  in  the  centre.  Betreat  across 
the  bridges  was  cut  off.  Fighting  desperately  all 
the  way  he  led  off  liis  troops  along  the  bank  of  the 
river,  while  his  Oossacks  hunted  for  fording  places. 
At  the  moment  of  Ney^s  assault  upon  Friedland, 


Napoleon  otdeiad  thir^*8ix  goal  ol  SerMnMBkli 
artilleiy  to  ooyer  the  IWieh  mStwmiOB  with  a  sleadj 
hail  of  gn^  and  oanistor.  He  led  the  eeoood  line 
at  the  head  of  faia  gnarda  and  Yictor'a  diviaioii. 
Mniat'a  cayaliy  with  Beariteea'a  oniraaaiera  ehatgad 
into  ibe  Bnasian  colnmna  and  utterly  orerwhekned 
them.  Sereral  thousand  BnaaianB  were  caught  on 
thia  aide  of  the  nvetf  and  found  themaelYea  at  the 
meroy  of  the  French  doaaflre.  Othen  were  tram* 
fded  under  foot  by  tlie  ruah  of  the  carahry  aquad- 
vxLj  or  were  drowned  in  the  river.  Seyeral  regi* 
BMUta  aunmidered.  When  night  fell,  the  French 
Ittd  won  at  all  pointa.  Napoleon  had  achieved  an- 
other deoiaiTe  hattfe,  worthy  not  <Kily  of  Uaiengo, 
but  <^  AualeriitB  and  Jena  aa  welL 

The  Buaaiana  loat  at  Friedland  nearly  S0,000  m0n|giMjiojr 
in  killed  and  wounded.  The  French  loat  aoaicely 
half  that  number.  Aa  uaual  the  oflloial  buUetina 
▼ied  with  each  other  in  miarepteaentationa.  Ben- 
nigaen,  in  hia  letter  to  the  Oaur,  {vetended  that  he  [3£l'J£:, 
had  only  aent  hia  infimtry  to  take  pcaaeaaion  of 
Friedland,  ao  that  hia  troopa  might  match  in  ae- 
eurity.  The  infantiy  waa  attacked,  he  aupported 
thenii  and  thua  waa  drawn  into  batde.  He  gave 
hia  total  loeaea  aa  8^000,  with  aixteen  pieoea  of  can* 
non.  Nap(4eon*a  bulletin  waa  in  hia  beat  vein: 
^'Sokiieni,  on  the  fifth  day  of  June  we  were  at-SS8S^^ 
tacked  in  our  cantonments  by  the  Bnaaian  aimy. 
The  enemy  miatook  the  cauae  of  our  inactivi^.  Be 
perodved  too  late  that  our  repoae  waa  that  of  the 
lion.  In  a  campaign  of  ten  days  we  hafa  taken  a 
hundred  and  twenty  guns,  seven  flags,  and  havo 
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killed,  wounded  or  taken  prisoners  00,000  Bussians. 
We  have  taken  from  the  enemy  all  his  magazinesi 
his  hospitals,  ambulances,  tiie  fortress  of  Koenigs- 
berg,  with  800  vessels,  which  were  in  that  port  laden 
with  all  kinds  of  military  stores,  and  160,000  mus- 
kets, which  England  was  sending  to  arm  our  ene- 
mies. From  the  banks  of  the  Vistula  we  have  come 
with  the  speed  of  the  eagle  to  those  of  the  Niemen. 
At  Austerlitz  you  celebrated  the  anniversary  of  my 
coronation.  At  Friedland  you  have  worthily  cele- 
brated the  battle  of  Marengo." 

After  the  battle  General  Victor  was  elevated  to 

the  rank  of  Marshal.     Koenigsberg  was  occupied 

by  the  troops  of  Marshal  Soult    The  strongholds 

forts        of  Neisse,  Glatz  and  Kosel  capitulated,  one  after 

BuiTBiider 

another.    Only  Graudenz  and  Memel  still  held  out 


Sefwir     '^^  Prussia.    The  war  was  over. 

On  his  entry  into  Tilsit,  a  little  town  on  the  river 
Niemen,  Napoleon  received  a  letter  from  the  Czar 
of  Bussia.  Alexander  proposed  an  armistice  until 
he  could  arrive  for  personal  conference.  Marshal 
Kalkreuth,  on  behalf  of  the  Prussian  army,  asked 
for  the  same.  The  truce  was  granted.  The  first 
interview  between  the  emperors  was  appointed  for 
June  26. 

On  the  appointed  day  Napoleon  ordered  three 
rafts,  richly  carpeted  and  surmounted  by  splendid 
pavilions,  fluttering  with  flags,  to  be  moored  in  mid- 
stream. The  two  armies  were  drawn  up  on  the 
•shores  of  the  Niemen.  At  the  stroke  of  one,  can- 
nons roared  and  regimental  bands  played,  as  each 
Emperoi^   accompanied  by  a  few  officers,  stepped 
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into  a  boat  on  his  own  side  of  the  river.     The 


imperial  suites,  goigeonsly  apparelled^  followed  STstfttiii 
in  other  boats*  The  main  raft  was  intended  only 
lor  Kapokon  and  Alexander.  Napolecm  reached 
Ae  laft  first,  and  immediately  crossed  it  to  reoeiye 
Alexander  stepping  from  his  boat.  In  the  sight  of 
the  armies  the  two  Bmperois  embraced.  A  mnlti- 
tndinoos  shoot  arose  from  the  soldiers  drawn  np 
on  either  bank.  The  first  words  which  Alexander 
uttered  were:  *'I  hate  the  Bn§^h  as  moch  as  yon 
do.  I  am  ready  to  second  yoo  in  all  yonr  enterprises 
against  ^em."  '*In  that  case,**  replied  Napoleon, 
^^^yeiything  will  be  readily  arranged  and  peace  is 
already  made."  So  mach  for  Napoleon's  own  ao- 
eovint  of  liie  interview.  It  lasted  two  foil  honrs. 
Certain  it  is  that  Napoleon,  by  his  charm  <rf  man* 
ner,  ftuMsinated  the  yoothfol  Oaar.  In  later  yean 
Alexander  said:  ^'Never  did  I  love  any  one  as  I 
loved  that  man. "  It  was  agreed  between  them  to 
neotraliae  the  town  of  Tilsit,  so  that  they  might 
meet  fveqoently  and  at  their  leisore.  As  Napoleon 
wrote  to  Alexander  in  one  of  his  notes  at  that  time, 
it  was  his  intenti<m  *^to  pass  in  one  moment  from 
open  war  to  the  most  friendly  relations.''  Accord* 
ingly  the  two  Bmperors  met,  dined  together,  enter- 
tuned  one  another,  and  reviewed  the  French,  clad 
in  each  other's  jnsignia.  William  IIL  <rf  Prossia 
hastened  to  Tilsit  anxioos  to  plead  the  caose  of  his 
own  ooontry.  He  was  regarded  as  something  of  a 
mari^ot  Qoeen  Looise,  who  came  later,  cot  a  veiy 
different  flgore.  **The  Qoeen  of  Prossia,"  said  Na-OoMo 
poleon,  **in  spite  of  my  address  and  otmost  efforts,  ^^^^ 
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constantly  led  the  oonversation.  She  returned  at 
pleasare  to  her  snbject  and  directed  it  as  she  ohose, 
Queen  but  Still  with  SO  mnch  tact  and  delicacy  that  it  was 
gMdi^for  impossible  to  take  offence.  Had  she  arrived  earlier, 
it  might  haye  had  much  influence  upon  the  result 
of  our  negotiations.  Happily  she  did  not  make  her 
appearance  until  all  was  settled.  It  is  plain  that 
she  has  been  the  real  sovereign  of  Prussia  for  the 
last  fifteen  years."  Queen  Louise  made  a  strong 
effort  to  have  Napoleon  withdraw  some  of  the  bard 
conditions  imposed  upon  Prussia.  When  she  found 
that  she  had  failed,  she  said  to  Napoleon:  **How 
much  I  should  admire  you,  sire,  were  you  as  mag- 
nanimous as  you  are  powerful." 

Later,  when  he  had  handed  her  into  the  carriage, 
she  burst  into  tears. 

Napoleon's  report  of  the  Ozar's  confession  of  re- 
sentment against  England  was  not  inherently  im- 
probable. There  was  ground  for  resentment,  for 
the  reason  that  the  British  Ministry  had  failed  to 
pay  Bussia  the  subsidy  of  £6,000,000  which  it  had 
meteor  g^ntod  to  Austria.  Apart  from  this  there  was  a 
'^^^^^  well-defined  movement  in  Bussia  for  the  annexa- 
tion of  Finland,  then  possessed  by  the  King  of  Swe- 
den, one  of  England's  allies.  Napoleon  readily 
entered  into  this,  and  also  agreed  to  leave  Bassian 
Poland  under  the  yoke  of  Bussia.  Only  Prussian 
Poland  with  Warsaw  and  Posen  were  incorporated 
into  the  federation  of  the  Bhine,  while  Bussia  ac- 
quired the  former  Prussian  province  of  Bialistok. 
With  the  exception  of  dismantled  Prussia,  all  Ger- 
many entered  into  the  alliance  with  France.    The 
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King  of  Saxony^  as  a  reward  for  hia  e<Hii]delb 
change  of  front,  received  the  new  dnchy  of  War* 
jMWy  and  waa  elevated  to  the  rank  of  king.  HeBee, 
Bmnawicky  and  all  former  Prossian  provinoeB  weak 
of  the  Blbe  were  molded  into  the  new  kingdcMn  of 
Wea^halia,  whioh  waa  given  to  Napoleon's  brother  i^^^ 
Jeioaie.  Pmsaia  retained  only  <me*lialf  of  liar  lor* 
mer  territory,  with  bnt  aix  million  anbjeeti.  She 
had  to  agree  to  pay  an  indemnity  of  twenty  million 
franca.  Her  army  waa  reatricted  to  60,000  men. 
Under  the  new  ammgement  her  frontier  lines  leftSSnor 
her  a  prey  to  Trench  invasion  from  the  West.  The 
city  of  Dantaig  benefited  by  the  rearrangement  in 
so  far  aa  it  waa  restored  to  the  rank  of  a  free  oi^. 
Akxander  lost  prsctioally  nothing.  He  agieed  to 
evaenate  Moldavia  and  Wallaohia,  and  gave  formal 
reeognition  to  the  new-fledged  royal  titlea  of  Napo* 
leon'a  tiiree  brothers.  For  the  fntnre,  the  two  Bm- 
perars  made  some  sweefMng  secret  arrangemenla. 
Tnrkey  was  to  be  despoiled  of  Montenegro  and  the 
lonie  isles.  Sweden,  Denmark  and  Portugal  were 
to  be  treated  aa  enemies  if  they  did  not  agree  to  join 
the  eontinental  bloekade  against  England.  In  oase  S;jfc^ 
the  King  of  Sweden  elnng^  to  England,  as  waa  to' 
be  fweseen,  Finland  was  to  be  i^rested  from  htm 
forthwi^  and  incorpoiated  aa  a  Bnssian  provinea 
Alexander  bound  himself  to  net  aa  an  ally  of  Franea 
against  England,  if  peace  were  refnsed  by  that  powet^ 
The  peace  of  Tilsit  was  f  nlly  ntiiM  <m  Jnly  9,  in  a 
final  eonvwtion  at  Koenigriiaeg.  FeaoewithFk» 
sia  waa  formally  declared  and  terma  were  made  for 
a  Freneb  evacnation  of  Pomerania  and  Silesia^  after 


Need  of 
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ProflBia  shoold  have  began  the  payments  of  her  war 
indemnity. 
Hapoieoo       Napoleon  returned  to  France.    He  was  received 

retuns  to  *^ 

with  the  roar  of  oannon,  and  once  more  became  the 
object  of  the  most  extravagant  adolation.  The  Pres- 
ident of  the  French  Court  of  Appeals  delivered  an 
address  of  welcome,  in  the  course  of  which  he  said: 
"Our  victorious  Emperor  has  never  desired  any- 
thing but  peace.  He  has  ever  presented  the  olive 
branch  to  those  who  have  forced  upon  him  the  lau- 
rels of  victory.  Napoleon  is  above  human  history. 
He  belongs  to  the  heroic  age.  He  is  above  mere 
admiration."  Napoleon  in  tarn  said:  **Let  us  now 
turn  to  trade  and  manufacture.  I  have  had  enough 
of  the  trade  of  General.  I  shall  now  resume  with 
you  that  of  First  Minister.  I  will  recommence  my 
great  reviews  of  affairs,  which  it  is  time  to  substitute 
for  my  great  reviews  of  armies."  The  state  of  pub- 
lic affairs  in  France  warranted  such  an  utterance. 
The  new  armaments  called  for  by  Napoleon^s  pro- 
longed campaign  in  Prussia  had  caused  consterna- 
tion among  the  French  peasants.  The  expense  of 
the  war  had  sapped  the  resources  of  the  country 
both  in  products  and^in  men.  The  stoppage  of 
commerce  by  the  continental  blockade  struck  all 
branches  of  production  sterile.  Public  credit  was 
shaken  and  French  consols  were  at  an  alarmingly 
low  ebb.  Napoleon  called  a  Council  of  State  to 
inquire  into  the  causes  of  the  evil,  and  the  proposed 
remedies.  The  suggestion  to  refurnish  the  palaces 
of  bishops  and  prefectures,  so  as  to  give  work  to  the 
poor,  did  not  commend  itself  to  Napoleon.     Tet  he 
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ordered  his  apartments  in  the  Tuileries  to  be  ref  or* 
nishedi  and  cautioned  his  wife  and  sisters  to  confine 
their  purchases  to  the  public  workshop  for  military 
supplies.  He  decreed  that  600,000  francs  a  nionth  ^j^^^^^jy^ 
should  be  advanced  to  the  manufacturers  who  were  mi£i?^^ 
in  difficulties,  on  condition  that  they  should  con- 
tinue in  operation.  The  launch  of  this  loan  drew 
attention  to  the  country's  need  of  commerce,  for 
the  goods  thus  acquired  spoiled  on  the  hands  of  the 
State  and  had  to  be  got  rid  of.  On  the  other  hand, 
not  enough  was  manufactured  in  France  to  clothe 
even  the  army.  Thus  Bourrienne,  Napoleon's  pri- 
vate secretary,  records  in  his  diary  that  the  bulk 
of  the  French  army  was  supplied  with  shoes  and 
clothing  smuggled  into  France  from  England.  The 
financial  distress  spread  to  the  neighboring  coun- 
tries.  Holland  was  hard  hit  Louis  Bonaparte,  Houand 
reigning  there  as  king,  sided  with  his  stricken 
subjects  and  declined  to  raise  50,000  Dutch  con- 
scripts for  his  brother.  Louis,  on  the  other  hand, 
was  quick  to  raise  money  for  the  sufferers  of  Ley* 
den,  when  a  powder  ship  blew  up  in  the  harbor  of 
that  city  and  destroyed  200  houses  and  killed  160 
men,  among  them  the  celebrated  Professors  Luzao 
and  Kleit.  At  this  Napoleon  was  moved  to  wrath : 
*^Have  you  so  completely  lost  your  head  as  to  forget 
what  you  owe  to  me  ?  Do  you  want  to  force  me  to 
express  my  great  displeasure  publicly?  Aid  my 
troops  I  Make  a  large  levy  of  conscripts  I  A  prince 
who  passes  for  good  in  the  first  year  of  his  reign  is 
a  prince  who  will  be  ridiculed  in  his  second.  When 
a  king  is  said  to  be  a  good  man  his  reign  is  unsuc* 
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oeeBfuL  The  fini  thing  that  70a  ought  to  do,  and 
that  I  leqoke  of  700  to  do,  ia  to  laiae  a  sabecripticMi 
lof  me.'* 
T-^w^^ii^^  After  the  Peaee  of  Tilait  oame  a  sharp  change 
^Jl!^^  for  the  better.  Oonfidence  was  reBU»ed  in  Paris, 
and  French  consols  rose  to  a  higher  point  than 
ever  before. 

While  things  stood  thus  in  Europe,  the  people 
of  England  were  conq>arativel7  tranqniL  The 
danger  of  a  teeign  inTasi<m  once  removed,  thej 
^jifJS  experienced  a  rdief  yer7  similar  to  that  which 
followed  the  destruction  oi  the  Armada,  two  hun* 
dred  7ears  before.  As  in  Elizabethan  (imes,  cdo- 
nial  conquest,  conmieroe  and  letters  flourished  side 
by  side.  While  Coleridge,  Wordsworth,  Moore, 
Crabbe  and  Charles  Lamb  were  giving  their  best 
works  to  the  world,  Byron,  then  still  a  lad,  was 
stirred  to  attempt  his  first  poetic  flight.  During  his 
leisure  hours  at  school  and  oolite  he  had  written 
gjgB*ft  occasional  verses,  which  appeared  at  Newark  in 
^^  1807,  in  a  little  volume  entitled  ''Hours  of  Idle- 
ness." Boyish  and  weak  as  these  verses  were, 
they  scarcely  deserved  the  weighty  scorn  with 
which  the  ''Edinburgh  Be  view*'  pounced  upon 
them.  Stung  in  his  pride,  Byron  retorted  with 
his  "English  Bards  and  Scotch  Bevieweis,"  a 
long  poem  full  of  scathing  invective  and  satire* 
It  showed  his  contemporaries  that  this  stripling 
author  of  puny  versicles,  when  aroused,  could 
slash  about  him  with  a  pen  dipped  in  gall.  In 
this  poem,  Byron  fell  foul  of  nearly  all  the  En- 
glish poets  of    the  day — Southey,  the   poet   lau* 
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leate,  Wordsworth,  Coleridge,  Scott   and  Moofe. 
The  stanzas  on  Wordsworth  were  the  best. 

"Next  oomes  the  doll  disciple  of  thy  Bchool 
That  would  apostate  from  poetic  rule, 
The  simple  WordBW<^th,  framer  of  a  lay 
As  solk  88  evening  in  his  favorite  Kay; 
Who,  both  by  precept  and  example,  shows 
That  prose  is  verse,  and  verse  is  merely  prose.*' 

For  British  commerce,  the  recent  annihilatio2i 
of  Spanish  trade  with  the  West  Indies  and  the 
acquisition  of  the  rich  Dutch  colonies  at  Ouracoa 
and  at  the  Oape  of  Good  Hope  opened  a  flourish-  Finaaoiai 
ing  field.  Lord  Pettj's  finance  reform,  undertaken  sni^aiid 
early  in  the  year,  brought  about  a  total  redemption 
of  £162,848,629  in  national  debts.  The  daily  pur- 
chase of  £96,000  of  floating  stocks  alone  amounted 
to  a  redemption  of  £17,422,000,  or  a  sum  but  little 
short  of  the  whole  loan  for  the  public  service  dur- 
ing the  preceding  year.  These  financial  successes 
made  Sir  Spencer  Percival,  the  Chancellor  of  the 
Exchequer,  the  leader  for  the  nonce  of  the  new 
Portland  Ministry  which  had  replaced  **A11  the 
Talents"  in  April.  Sir  Spencer's  mouthpiece  was 
George  Canning,  the  foreign  secretary,  who  soon 
overshadowed  his  rival.  Lord  Oastlereagh.  All 
these  gentlemen  were  Tories  of  the  most  conserva- 
tive stamp.  Sydney  Smith,  who  delighted  to  ridi- 
cule them  in  his  witty  Peter  Plymley  letters,  said 
of  Percival  that  he  had  the  head  of  a  country 
parson  and  the  tongue  of  an  Old  Bailey  lawyer. 
Canning,  the  most  gifted  member  of  the  Cabinet,  oumms^ 

obADipe  of 

long  ago  had  turned  from  an  ardent  revolutionist ''^^ 
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into  a  rabid  anti-republioan.  This  ohapge  of  mind, 
coming  bo  early  in  his  life,  gave  rise  to  a  Whig 
saroasm  that  *'men  had  often  been  known  to  tnrn 
their  coats,  but  this  was  the  first  time  that  a  boy 
had  tamed  his  jacket."  By  the-  time  Bonaparte 
overthrew  the  French  BepnUic  on  the  18th  Bra- 
maire,  Canning  was  in  a  mood  to  exalt  in  the 
change.  ''Hazzal  hnzeal  hnzBal"  he  wrote  to  a 
friend,  '^it  is  the  lastiiig  ridienle  thrown  upon  all 
systems  of  demooratio  equality  that  makes  the  name 
ol  Bonaparte  dear  to  me*  HeneeCortii  lepnblican 
and  fool  are  symmymons  terms*" 

Canning  now  held  that  Napoleon's  coarse  ab- 
solved  England  from  ordinary  rales  of  morals. 
To   fight   Bonaparte  with  his  own  weapons   had 

•  

become  the  rallying  cry  of  Bnglishmen.    The  first 

acts  of  the  new  administration  showed  what  was 

Obereion  of  meant  by  this  famons  phrase.    Weak  neatral  pow* 

iMiitnils 

ers,  which  yet  were  England's  rivals  in  commerce, 
were  the  first  to  sa£Eer.  Soch  were  Denmark  and 
the  United  States. 

Early  in  1807,  the  British  squadron  happened  to 
lie  off  Hampton  Beads,  in  Virginia,  watching  for 
mome  French  frigates  that  had  taken  refuge  at  An- 
napolis. In  spring  a  whole  boat's  crew  of  the 
British  sloop-of-war  '^Halifax"  deserted  and  made 
off  to  Norfolk.  The  commander  of  the  ** Halifax" 
was  informed  that  his  men  had  enlisted  on  tftie 
^oSleML^^  American  frigate  ^^Ohesapeake,"  tiien  i»eparing 
^^  for  a  cruise  to  the  Mediterranean.  The  British 
Minister  at  Washii^^n  at  the  same  time  made 
complaint   that   three  deserters   from  the  British 
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"MelamptiB"  had  enlisted  on  the  ^^OheM* 
peake."  The  Secretary  of  the  Navy  instituted  an 
inqoiryi  and  found  that  these  men  were  native 
Americans  who  had  been  improperly  impressed 
into  British  service,  and  were,  therefore,  not  sub-  h?lJii?SowMi 
ject  to  reclamation.  Admiral  Berkeley,  command- 
ing the  British  North  Atlantic  Squadron,  issued  an 
order  to  all  his  captains  to  search  the  ^'Ohesapeake" 
for  British  deserters  whenever  they  might  meet  her 
outside  of  the  three-mile  limit.  The  ''Ohesa- 
peake,"  owing  to  various  delays,  did  not  drop 
down  the  Potomac  until  June.  When  she  tried 
to  fire  the  customary  salute  while  passing  Mount 
Yemon,  it  was  found  that  her  ammunition  would 
not  fit  her  guns.  At  Hampton  Beads,  Captain 
James  Barron,  the  newly  appointed  commodore  of 
the  Mediterranean  Squadron,  assumed  command, 
and  on  June  21  the  ''Chesapeake"  started  on  herlfl^ik?^ 

sets  sail 

cruise.  Sailing  under  a  fair  wind,  she  passed 
the  British  cruisers  ''Bellona,"  ''Melampus"  and 
"Leopard"  at  Lynnhaven  Bay.  The  "Leopard" 
stood  out  to  sea  after  the  ''Chesapeake."  While 
dining  in  his  cabin.  Commodore  Barron  caught  a 
glimpse  of  the  "Leopard"  through  a  porthole,  and 
remarked  that  her  movements  appeared  suspicious, 
but  that  she  could  certainly  have  nothing  to  do 
with  the  "Chesapeake."  At  half -past  three  the 
"Leopard"  came  down  before  the  wind,  and, 
rounding  to  about  half  a  cable's  length  to  wind- 
ward, hailed  the  "Chesapeake,"  and  said  she  had 
despatches  for  the  Commodore.  Barron  returned 
the  hail:   "We  will  heave  to,  and  you  can  send 
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your  boat  alongside."  The  fact  that  the  ^^Iiecqpaid" 
tSiSaSt  manoBuvied  to  windward  was  not  taioen  exoepti<Mi 
to,  Bince  British  o<Miiiiiandeni  had  Jong  been  in  the 
habit  of  arrogatiiig  nnto  themaelvea  the  windward 
pofiition  as  a  sort  of  maritime  right  The  lieatenant 
from  the  '^Ijeopard"  came  aboard  and  delivered  to 
Commodore  Barron  a  written  copy  of  the  British 
admiral's  order  respecting  the  alleged  deserters  on 
board  the  **Ohesi^peake/'  with  this  note  from  his 
mi^o^  immediate  commander:  **The  captain  of  the  *Le(^ 
^?%"  ard'  will  not  presume  to  say  anything  in  addition 
to  what  the  commander-in-chief  has  stated,  more 
than  to  express  a  hope  that  every  cironmstanee  r^ 
specting  them  may  be  adjusted  in  a  manner  that 
the  harmony  subsisting  between  the.  two  coantries 
may  renudn  undisturbed."  Ckmimodore  Bamm, 
after  some  reflection,  wrote  out  the  f<dlowing  n^ 
ply:  ''I  know  of  no  such  men  as  you  describe. 
The  officers  ihat  were  on  the  recruiting  service  for 
this  ship  were  particularly  instructed  by  the  govern- 
ment through  me  not  to  enter  any  desOTters  from 
his  Britannic  Majesty's  ships,  nor  do  I  know  of  any 
being  here.  I  am  also  instructed  never  to  permit 
Com.  the  crew  of  any  ship  that  I  command  to  be  mus- 
^SSSSi  ^^^  ^y  *^y  o^^^  but  their  own  officers.  It  is 
my  disposition  to  preserve  harmony,  and  I  hope  this 
answer  to  your  despatch  will  prove  satisfactory." 
The  Bhtish  gig  pulled  away,  and  Commodore 
Barron,  after  consultation  with  Captain  Gk>rdon, 
gave  orders  to  have  the  gun  deck  cleared.  The 
captain  of  the  ^^Leopard,"  as  soon  as  he  itad  re- 
ceived Barron's  reply,  edged  nearer  and  hailed  the 
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''CHMMpeake*':  **0oiiimo4ora  Bttson,  joq  smt  liB 
swaie  of  the  neeearity  I  am  under  d  wmpLjiag 
with  the  ordefB  of  my  oommander^in-oluaf."  Ifc 
mm  plainly  seen  that  the  Britiah  crew  irate  at 
quartern.  Barron  repeated  the  order  to  olear  tat 
aelkii  without  drombeat  The  men  were  hoiried 
to  their  qnarteia.  To  gain  time  Banoo  ahooted 
throiigh  hie  tmnqpet  **I  do  not  hear  what  joa 
aayl"  The  Bcitiah  eaptain  repeated  hia  haili  and 
BanoB  again  replied  that  he  did  not  undenrtaacL 
For  answer,  Captain  HomphreyB  fifed  a  shot  aoroai£7$ 
hie  bow.  Another  abot  followed.  A  few  momentB 
afterward  the  ^'Let^pard''  ponred  her  whole  broad- 
aide  into  the  '^Oheeapeake*'  at  poiatblank  range. 
Cbnunodore  Barron  was  wounded  where  he  atood 
OB  the  gangplank,  bat  oontinned  to  hail  the  ^^Leop- 
ard"  while  hia  own  men  were  getting  their  gone 
ready.  The  ''Let^pardV  fire  lasted  fifteen  nua- 
vtea.  In  all  there  were  aeventy  diaohaigea,  three 
Amerioan  aaileta  were  killed,  eighteen  wonnded, 
all  tiiree  masta  badly  injured  and  twenty-two  round 
ahotB  entered  the  hull  of  the  ''Oheeapeake.'*  Then 
Oommod^Mce  Bairon,  bleeding  from  hia  wonad^ 
erdared  hia  flag  to  be  hauled  down.  As  it  touched  j^g 
thetafiailt  the  third  lieutenant  of  the  ''Oheaapeake"^^ 
managed  to  fire  one  gun  by  means  of  a  live  ooal 

m 

whieh  he  brought  from  the  galley  in  his  fingers. 

The  boats  of  the  ^^Leopard''  came  alcmgaide  and 
the  erew  of  the  ^^Ohesapeake"  were  mustMed  by 
the  '^Leopard's''  officers.  The  three  deserters  from 
the  **Melampua*^  were  taken,  and  one,  Jenkin  Bat- 
ford,  the  ringleader  of  the  British  desertera  ham 
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.  the  *' Halifax,"  wsa  dragged  oat  of  the  ooal  hole. 
At  seyen  in  the  eyening  the  British  officers  left  the 
ship,  and  Oomznodore  Barron  reported  to  the  cap- 
lJ^^o»  tain  of  the  ^'Leopard":  *^I  consider  the  frigate 
"'"^  ^Chesapeake'  yonr  prize  and  I  am  ready  to  de- 
Hyer  her  to  any  officers  authorized  to  receiye  her. ' ' 
Oaptain  Humphreys  replied  immediately:  '^Haying 
to  the  utmost  of  my  power  fulfilled  the  Instructions 
of  my  commander-in*chief|  I  haye  nothing  more  to 
desire,  and  must  in  consequence  proceed  to  join  the 
remainder  of  my  squadron." 
jji^b^it  Without  a  flag,  disgraced  and  humiliated,  the 
°*^*°"  "Chesapeake"  returned  to  Hampton  Boads,  with 
her  crew  smarting  under  an  insult  that  was  neyer 
forgotten  or  forgiyen  by  Americans.  The  American 
people  were  thoroughly  aroused.  The  citizens  of 
Norfolk,  for  want  of  anything  better,  destroyed  the 
water  casks  of  the  British  squadron.  The  mayor 
of  Norfolk  forbade  all  intercourse  with  the  British 
squadron  in  Lynnhayen  Bay.  The  British  com- 
mander retaliated  by  threatening  to  blockade  Nor* 
folk.  President  Jefferson  approyed  the  action  of 
Norfolk's  mayor.  He  issued  a  proclamation  begin- 
ggterjoo^  ning  thus:  •'Hospitality  under  such  circumstances 
ceases  to  be  a  duty,  and  the  continuance  of  it 
would  tend  only  to  bring  on  a  rupture  between  the 
two  nations. ' '  The  United  States  cruiser  ''Beyenge' ' 
was  sent  to  England  with  despatches  demanding  a 
complete  disayowal,  the  restoration  of  the  impressed 
seamen  and  the  recall  of  Admiral  Berkeley.  Minis- 
ter Monroe  was  instructed  to  communicate  the  inci- 
dent to  Bussia.    Congress,  as  the  only  body  em 
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powewft  to  flMike  wv,  wm  wiled  into  nnminn  In 
iq(Hd  to  the  onforioiiato  oominodoie,  who  wM 
nvolved  in  tiue  dhigmee»  aa  immediate  court  at  to- 
qvirj  was  Ofdefed  on  the  ^^QiesiqMalDe."  Amoi^ 
tiie  Jndgee  eat  Captain  Decatur,  <me  ai  Bamn'a 
hanhest  eritiee.  Oommodore  Banon  waa  oooft- 
TOftrtiaHed  for  n^gleot  ol  doty  in  failing  to  pfepaie 
hiB  ahip  lor  action,  and  for  annendering  without 
havfag' fired  a  aliot.  He  wee  convicted  and  aeo-don 
tenced  to  anapenaon  from  renl:  and  pay  for  five^'^iK'*^*' 
yeava.  In  ktor  yean,  he  waa  refnaed  an  active 
command.  In  the  end,  Oommodore  Banon  dial* 
lenged  Oaptain  Decatur  for  his  vindictive  attitade 
toward  him  and  allot  him  dead  in  a  dueL 

The  British  captmn,  oil  the  other  hand,  came  out 
witii  ecdora  flying.  Admiral  Berkeley  haatened  to 
give  him  his  formal  approvaL  **So  far  as  I  am 
enabled  to  judge,*'  he  wrote  in  a  letter  dated  on 
the  day  of  American  independence,  *^you  have  con- 
ducted yourself  most  properly.  I  hope  you  mind 
the  public  accounts  that  have  been  publiahcd  of 
thia  affair  as  Htde  aa  I  do.  We  must  make  allow- 
ances  for  the  heated  state  of  the  populace  in  a 
country  where  law  and  every  tie,  both  civil  and 
religiouB,  ia  treated  ao  lis^ily."  The  three  Ameri- 
can deeerters  from  the  ^^Melampus"  were  sentenced 
to  receive  five  hundred  lashes  each.  -Jenkin  Bat- 
ford,  the  Britiah  deserter,  was  hanged  from  the 
foreyard  arm  of  his  own  ship,  the  '^Halifax." 

In  Bogland  the  people  warmly  approved  Admiral  sngSriK 
Berkeley's  measures.  Thus  the  ''Morning  Poet,"«St»^ 
the  choeen  mouthpiece  of  the  British  Foreign  Office, 
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pobliflhed  this  oomment:  ** America  is  not  oontent 
with  striking  at  the  very  vitals  of  cor  oommercial 
ezistenoe,  she  must  also,  by  humbling  our  naval 
greatness  and  by  disputing  our  supremacy,  not  only 
lessen  us  in  our  own  estimation,  but  degrade  us  in 
the  eyes  of  Europe  and  the  world.  ...  It  will 
never  be  permitted  to  be  said  that  the  'Boyal  Sov* 
ereign'  has  struck  her  flag  to  a  Yankee  cook." 
And  again:  **A  few  short  months  of  war  would 
oonvince  their  desperate  politicians  of  the  folly  of 
measuring  the  strength  of  a  rising  but  still  infant 
and  puny  nation  with  the  colossal  power  of  the 

SS^i^u  British  Empire."  The  London  **Times/'  in  a 
similar  vein,  declared  that  ''The  Americans  could 
not  even  send  an  ambassador  to  France— oould 
hardly  pass  from  New  York  to  Staten  Island  with- 
out British  permission."  In  view  of  this  temper  of 
the  English  people,  the  British  Foreign  Office,  while 
expressing  regret  for  the  occurrence,  preferred  to 
put  off  Mr.  Monroe's  demands  for  redress  until 
popular  feeling  should  have  subsided.  For  the 
present  Mr.  Canning  had  a  far  more  pressing  enter- 
prise on  hand.  As  soon  as  the  British  Ministry 
had  been  informed  of  the  portent  of  Napoleon's  ne- 
gotiations with  Alexander  at  Tilsit  it  was  decided  to 
despatch  a  large  naval  expedition  to  Copenhagen. 

nenmuk   Denmark  was  to  be  forced  away  from  an  alliance 

thenoKt 

Tioum  ^th  France.  On  July  26,  a  fleet  commanded  by 
Lord  Qambier  sailed  from  the  Downs.  The  expe- 
dition consisted  of  some  twenty  ships  of  the  line 
and  forty  frigates  and  transports,  carrying  27,000 
men  under  Lord    Cathcart.     A  diplomatic  agent 
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went  aloagy  ivtth  burtnictioiiB  to  reqoiie  the 
render  of  the  Dttnish  fleel  as  a  tempomrj  eeooiitj 
for  Sngland.  The  tmfortiiiiale  BaneB,  bj  reaaoa 
of  their  eateipriae  aa  ahippwn  and  traden,  found 
themaehrea  belween  two  mOIalOQeB.  Denmark  waa 
tiie  oidy  aeotral  power  tiie  oontnil  of  wfaoae  ahip* 
ping  waa  neoeaaaiy  lor  the  anoeeaa  of  Hapoleon'a 
dengna  i^nafc  Bn|^iah  orauneiee.  On  AngnatS,Sm^. 
ke  aent  oideta  to  Bomndotto  at  HamlNifg:  ''U 
Bngland  doea  not  neoep*  the  mediation  of  BQaria, 
Denmark  mnat  deelare  war  on  Bi^gkttd»  or  I  will 
deelaie  war  on  Denmark.**  Bemadotto  waa  ordered 
to  hold  hia  troopa  ready  for  an  inatant  invaaion  of 
Denmark:.  Great  Britain'a  ngly  meaaage  to  Den- 
mark  waa  intrusted  to  JadcBoOi  the  former  Britiah 
Miniater  to  Berlin.  This  waa  the  same  Jaolmon 
whoae  i^ppointment  aa  Miniater  to  the  United  Statea 
had  been  oppoaed  by  Bofoa  King,  on  aeoonnt  of 
Jaokaon'a  notorious  ill-temper.  In  obedienee  to  liia 
inatrootiona,  Jaokaon  aoqght  ont  the  Danish  Prinoe 
Boyal  St  Kiel,  and  had  a  abmny  interview  with 
Benistoiff.  The  Danish  Prime  Minister  treated  the 
Britudi  demands  aa  a  direct  inank  to  Denmark. 
The  Prince  Boyal  likewise  ref  osed  to  eoontenanoe 
British  interferenoe  with  Denmark*s  inteniatiottal 
idationB.  JacksiHi's  manner  of  presenting  Oieat*gsy^ 
BriAain'a  nltnnatiim  eame  in  Ux  aereie  oritieiani. 
Thns  Lord  Bldon,  iHio  said  in  priyato  that  the 
atory  made  hia  heart  nohe  and  Ua  blood  mn  oMf 
related  in  after  life  what  <M  King  Geoqia  thought 
of  the  matter.  When  Jaekaon  letnmed  to  Loodoft 
and  waa  presented  at  eonrt»  King  Oeoige  aakedx 
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St^Sv  **^*  ^^  Prinoe  npstairs  or  down  when  he  recetyed 
^^  you."  **He  wag  on  the  ground  floor,'*  replied 
Jaokflon.  "1  am  glad  of  it,"  exclaimed  the  old 
king.  ^^Fw  if  he  had  half  the  spirit  of  his  unole 
[King  Oeorge  m.]  he  would  have  kicked  you  down* 
stairs."  As  a  result  of  Jackson's  threats  of  coer- 
ciou.  Prince  Ohristian  sailed  immediately  for  Oopen* 
hagen,  whither  Jackson  followed  him.  On  August 
18,  Jackson  was  informed  that  the  Prince  would  not 
see  him  i^ain,  and  that  his  Ministers  had  no  au« 
ihority  whatever  to  conclude  any  arrangement  upon 
terms  at  all  compatible  with  Jackson's  instructions. 
The  British  envoy  at  once  got  his  passports  and 
joined  the  fleet  lying  outside  Copenhagen.  Two 
days  later,  the  British  transports  landed  20,000 
soldiers  at  Yedvec  and  the  city  was  invested  on 
the  land  side.  Copenhagen  was  utterly  defenceless. 
Outside  of  Blsinor  Castle  there  was  not  a  battalion 
under  arms  in  all  Denmark.  Not  a  gun  was 
mounted  on  the  ramparts.  To  man  the  defences, 
volunteers  had  to  be  raised  among  the  populace^ 
The  ships  in  the  harbor  lay  at  anchor  without  a  sail 
ment^'  ^^PP^i^S-  ^^  September  2,  the  bombardment  of 
Jg*"*^  Copenhagen  was  begun.  For  three  days  the  field 
batteries  on  land  and  the  British  fleet  in  the  harbor 
poured  an  unceasing  fire  into  the  helpless  city.  In 
a  very  short  time  several  blocks  of  houses  were  on 
fire.  At  the  end  of  a  three  days'  bombardment  half 
of  the  city  was  in  ashes  and  nearly  2,000  non« 
oombatants  lay  buried  in  the  smoking  ruins.  The 
British  took  possession  of  eighteen  Banish  ships  of 
the  line  and  all  the  war  frigates,  and  stripped  the 
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dockyards  of  tbeir  stores.  Denmark  lay  prone 
before  England.  All  Danish  merchant  vessels  that 
happened  to  be  in  English  waters  were  confiscated 
with  their  cargoes  to  the  value  of  £10,000,000. 
In  distant  India  the  flourishing  Danish  factory  at 
Bengal  was  swept  into  England's  pouch. 

The  bombardment  of  Copenhagen  affecvera  iCurope 
as  did  Napoleon's  execution  of  the  Duke  Enghien. 
The  King  of  Denmark  at  once  addressed  a  procla-  ptociAma. 
mation  to  all  friendly  powers.  These  were  the  most  i^  it 
striking  passages:  **A11  Europe  is  acquainted  with 
Denmark's  unceasing  neutrality  during  this  period 
of  disturbance  and  war.  This  state  of  peace  and 
tranquillity  is  suddenly  annihilated.  The  Danish 
government  saw  the  English  ships  of  war  on  its 
coast  without  even  a  conjecture  that  they  were  to 
be  employed  against  Denmark.  The  English  court 
then  declared  to  the  court  of  Denmark  in  the  most 
overbearing  manner  that  Denmark  was  to  deliver 
up  all  her  ships  of  war  to  the  British  government. 
This  opening,  as  offensive  in  the  manner  of  presen- 
tation as  in  the  demand  itself,  left  no  room  for 
negotiation.  Placed  between  danger  and  dishonor, 
the  Danish  government  had  no  choice.  Out  offg^*" 
from  all  means  of  defence  we  were  forced  into  the  ^Smol 
unequal  contest.  Let  impartial  cabinets  judge  of 
the  results.  Even  in  England  every  noble  and 
generous  mind  must  disown  this  act  of  violence 
which  deforms  the  character  of  a  virtuous  sovereign 
and  will  ever  remain  a  scandal  in  the  annals  of 
Great  Britain." 

Denmark  immediately  entered  into  an  alliance 
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with  NapoleoiL  Emperor  Alexander  ai  Bnaaia  le* 
yiyed  th6  norihem  embargo  against  English  sliip- 
]nng  in  a  proclamation  in  whioii  lie  said:  *^The  at- 
tack of  England  on  Denmark  van  an  outrage  in 
which  history,  so  replete  in  acts  of  nolence,  has 
no  equal.  Buasia  will  have  nothing  to  do  with 
Ifaigland  untQ  satisfaction  shall  have  been  given  to 
Denmark."  England's  high«handed  acts  at  sea  left 
wuMitoy  her  without  a  friend  save  Portugal.  Her  policy  of 
retaliation  was  enforced  all  the  more  relentleesly* 
Following  upon  the  attacks  on  the  ^^Ohesapeake" 
and  Gopenhagen,  the  British  cabinet  issued  a  decree 
which  prohibited  all  neutral  trade  along  the  entire 
European  sea-coast  from  Oopenhagen  to  Trieste. 
Only  the  Baltic  ports  were  left  open.  No  American 
vessels  should  be  allowed  to  enter  any  port  in 
Europe  from  which  British  vessels  were  excluded. 
These  rigorous  measures  were  taken  upon  the  recom- 
mendation of  a  parliamentary  committee  which  had 
declared  that  the  distress  in  the  West  Indies  was 
due  to  ^^the  facility  of  interooursei  under  the 
American  flag,  between  the  hostile  colonies  and 
Europe,  by  means  of  which  the  whole  of  their 
produce  was  carried  to  market  at  chaiges  littie  ex- 
ceeding those  of  peace,  while  the  British  planter 
is  burdened  with  all  the  inconvenience,  risk  and 
expense  resulting  from  the  state  of  war."  After 
November  11,  1807,  any  American  vessel  carrying 
any  cargo  was  liable  to  capture  if  it  sailed  from 
any  pcMrt  not  under  British  control.  American  com- 
merce was  to  be  turned  perforce  into  exclusively 
English  channels. 
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America,  like  those  other  hapless  neutrals,  Den> 
mark  and  Portugal,  was  caught  between  the  two 
grinding  millstones  of  England  and  France.    Only  S!iSmmS 
her  greater  distance  from  Europe  saved  her  from 
a  fate  similar  to  that  of  the  others. 

A  characteristic  note  of  the  time  has  been  pre- 
served in  one  of  the  letters  of  the  American  Minis* 
ter  at  Paris.  It  was  written  after  Napoleon's  first 
diplomatic  reception  at  the  Tuileries  on  his  return 
from  the  campaign  in  the  North.  After  telling  how 
roughly  the  French  Emperor  accosted  the  Danish 
and  Portuguese  Ambassadors  within  the  hearing 
of  their  colleagues,  General  Armstrong  goes  on: 
^'These  circumstances  go  far  to  justify  the  whisper  Lettv  or 
that  begins  to  circulate,  that  an  army  is  oiganizing  ^^^g^  ^ 
in  the  South  for  the  purpose  of  taking  possession  of 
Portugal,  and  another  in  the  North  for  a  similar 
purpose  against  Denmark.  Under  the  influence  of 
this  suggestion,  the  Danish  Minister,  asking  me 
aside,  inquired  whether  any  application  had  been 
made  to  me  with  regard  to  a  projected  union  of 
all  commercial  States  against  Great  Britain.  On 
my  answering  in  the  negative  he  remarked:  'You 
are  much  favored,  but  it  will  not  last' " 

The  Danish  Minister  was  right.  Shortly  after 
Napoleon's  orders  forced  the  governments  of  Den* 
mark  and  Holland  to  close  their  ports,  the  Emperor 
wrote  to  Decrte:  ^'France  cannot  regard  flags  which 
enjoy  no  consideration  as  neutral.  That  of  Ainer^ 
ica,  however  exposed  it  may  be  to  the  insults  of  the 
Bng^h,  still  has  some  sort  of  existence.  Those  of 
Portugal  and  Denmark  exist  no  longer."     When 
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Oenenl  AmstKHig  protesled  aguiist  the  oondem' 
BAtion  of  an  American  oaigo  thai  had  been  wrecked 
o£E  Moriaix,  Napoleon  leeponded  sharply:  ''Since 
America  aofEen  her  voaiolfl  to  be  aearohed,  she 
adopts  the  principle  that  the  flsg  does  not  cover 
the  goods.  •  •  •  Why  should  Americans  not 
equally  soffer  their  veooels  to  be  searched  by 
French  ships?  France  reoogniaes  that  these  mess* 
mes  are  unjust  and  sabveiBiTe  of  national  sorer^ 
cignty,  bat  it  is  the  daty  of  nati<ms  to  resort  to 
force  and  to  dedlaie  themselres  against  things  which 
dishonor  them  and  disgrace  their  independence.** 

The  American  peojdcy  aroused  as  they  wen  over 
the  ^'Oheeapeake"  affair  and  the  West  Indian  block- 
ade, were  comiqg  to  the  same  conclusion.  Gallatin, 
^Mfor  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  began  ^*^^~g  his 
ec<Miomie  preparations  for  war.  Oongress,  at  the 
behest  of  President  Jefferson,  roted  $1,854,000  for 
additional  gunboats,  harbor  fortifications  and  shore 
defences.    The  navy  was  left  as  weak  as  bef(»e. 

Among  the  various  proposals  for  the  national 
defence  was  one  for  building  submarine  torpedoes. 
It  came  from  Bobert  Fulton  of  New  Fork.  On 
July  90,  1807,  in  pursuance  of  the  e:q>erimen1s 
which  the  government  had  authorized  him  to  make, 
Fulton,  with  one  of  his  torpedoes,  blew  up  the  hulk 
of  a  large  brig  in  New  York  harbor.  This  exploit 
did  not  produce  a  fav<»able  impiessioii  <m  the  gov* 
eminent,  as  the  torpedo  locks  missed  fire  several 
times,  and  the  exploskm  did  not  occur  until  sev* 
eial  hours  after  the  time  announced  to  the  qpec- 
tators  crowding  the  New  York  water  front    The 
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torpedo  in  Ato  instance  was  a  copper  case  two  feet 
long,  charged  with  one  hundred  pounds  of  gun- 
powder with  clockwork  to  set  it  off.  Previous 
to  this,  Fulton  had  offered  a  submarine  boat  to 
Napoleon  and  to  the  British  admiralty. 

Napoleon  commissioned  Fulton  to  blow  up  s<>i^6jJ^jf»JJ]g» 
British  cruisers  outside  of  Brest.  When  Fulton 
&iled  in  the  attempt,  Napoleon  lost  interest  in  the 
project.  Then  the  Earl  of  Stanhope,  the  inventor 
of  the  Stanhope  printing  press,  who  had  been  in* 
terested  in  Fulton's  inventions  of  a  flax-spinning 
machine  and  cast-iron  aqueducts,  persuaded  Lord 
Sidmouth  to  call  Fulton  to  England.  A  naval  com- 
mission was  appointed  to  examine  Fulton's  scheme 
for  floating  mines  and  torpedoes.  On  October  16, 
1806,  Fulton  blew  up  the  hulk  of  a  Danish  brig 
in  Walmar  Roads,  in  sight  of  Mr.  Pitt's  country 
house.  As  reported  by  Fulton  in  a  letter  to  Lord 
Castlereagh,  the  experiment  proved  a  complete  sue-  Ywetwum 
cess:  ' 'Exactly  in  fifteen  minutes  from  the  time  of  torpedo 
drawing  the  peg  and  throwing  the  loaded  carcass 
in  the  water,  the  explosion  took  place.  It  lifted 
the  brig  almost  bodily  and  blew  her  completely  in 
two.  She  went  to  pieces  like  a  shattered  eggshell." 
An  attempt  to  blow  up  some  French  gun  brigs 
in  the  roads  of  Boulogne  proved  a  failure.  The 
torpedoes  exploded  alongside  of  the  Frenchmen  and 
did  no  harm.  Fulton  left  England  in  disappoint- 
ment and  returned  to  America.  Here  he  perfected 
his  model  of  a  steamboat  which  he  had  first  ex- 
hibited before  the  members  of  the  French  Academy 
on  the  waters  of  the  Seine.    In  Paris,  Ohancellor 
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Lina0rtiMi  of  New  York  had  beoome  deeply  inter- 
eeled  in  Vnlloii's  etenmbont  He  entered  into  aotive 
pertnenhip  with  the  innintor  and  had  a  bill  paieed 
tiiioi^  the  Lqgidatnie  of  New  Twk  grantiqg  to 
Idvingiton  and  Folton  the  eauslonTe  right  of  naTi- 
giving  steam  veaBela  in  the  wateta  of  New  York. 
F<Mr  a  long  time  ihia  steamboat  bill  was  a  standing 
snbjeot  of  ridioale  among  the  t^gislators  of  Albany. 
Upon  his  retnn  to  Ameriea,  Folton  and  LiTin^ston 
began  in  earnest  to  bnild  their  steamboat,  liie 
engine  was  fnmished  by  Watt  and  Bolton  in  Bur- 

m 

mingham,  who  bat  five  years  before  had  oonstmcted 
an  engine  for  the  first  working  looomotiye  in  Bog* 
land.  In  Augosti  1807t  Fnlton's  steamboat  was  fin* 
ished  and  steamed  ont  of  the  shipyard  of  Oharlea 
Brown  in  the  East  Birer.  She  was  named  the 
**01erm<Mit,*'  bnt  the  people  of  New  York  ealled 
^FjuteoM  her  ''Fnlton's  Folly.**  The  ''Olermont*'  was  a 
achooner-rigged  boat  of  a  hundred  and  sixty 
tons,  and  had  a  <sylinder  measuring  twenty-four 
inohes  in  diameter  with  a  four-foot  stroke.  The 
paddlewheels  revolved  amidships  with  no  bos  or 
eovering.  Dry. pine  wood  was  used  for  fuel,  whioh 
sent  forth  thiok  black  smoke  with  flames  and  sparks 
leaping  high  above  the  single  funnel.  This  gave 
the  ship  a  teniflo  aspecti  and  spread  terror  among 
the  superstitious  watermen  ol  New  York  harbor. 
On  August  11,  the  ''Olermont*'  made  her  maiden 
trip  up  the  Hudson  Biver  to  Ohancellor  Living- 
ston's  oountry-seat  near  Albany.  It  was  a  voyage 
of  a  hundred  and  ten  miles,  and  took  twentj*four 
hours,   without  a  mishap      Fulton  wrote  to  his 
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iriend  Baikfir  in  Pam:  ^^My  steamboat  Towagagggg^ 
to  Albany  and  baok  has  turned  out  rather  m<«e 
iavoraUy  than  I  had  ealonlated.  The  Tojage  was 
performed  wholly  by  power  of  the  alaam  engina 
I  orertook  many  b1o(^  and  aohoonera  beating  to 
windward  and  parted  with  them  aa  if  they  had  been 
afeanohor.  The  power  of  propelling  boata  by  aleam 
ia  now  f  ally  proved.  The  morning  I  kit  New  York 
there  were  not  thir^  pennna  in  the  oi^  who  be- 
lieved tiiat  the  boat  woold  ewer  move  n  mile  an 
iNmr,  w  be  of  the  leaat  nAili^«  While  we  were 
putting  off  from  the  wharf  I  heard  n  nnmber  of 
aareaatio  lemaricB.  Thia  ia  the  way  in  wliidi  igno- 
nmt  men  oompliment  what  they  eall  phOoaophem 
and  piojeotora.  I  feel  infinite  pleaaore  in  refleoting 
en  the  immenae  advantagea  my  ooontiy  will  derive 
from  the  invention.**  Soon  the  boat  wna  mnning 
aa  n  VQgnlar  paoket  between  New  Twk  and  Albany. 
The  river  mengrew  to  hate  hert  and  aeveral  nttan^iiiSi|!jj{^» 
wero  made  to  aink  the ''Olermonk**  The  New  York 
Ii^gialntnre  finally  paaaod  an  not  deolaring  aU  oom- 
tainationa  to  deatroy  her^  or  wilful  attempta  to  injure 
iwr,  publio  offenoes  puniahaUe  by  fine  and  imprie- 
enment  Next  the  eourta  were  naked  for  an  injune- 
tion  to  restrain  Fulton  from  uaing  hia  new  maohine 
en  the  HudsoUy  but  with  Daniel  Webater  for  a 
pleader,  Fulton  won  hia  oaae.  Other  aleamboato 
were  aoon  buih  by  lavingnton  and  Falt<m,  and,  in 
liie  end,  FuHon  f  umiahed  the  eity  of  New  Y<»k 
with  ateam  ferriea.  The  newspapera  of  the  time 
gave  aoaroely  any  attonti<m  to  Fulton*a  ateamboat 
Much  waa  aaid  on  the  other  hand  about  the  experi* 
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SSSon^^  ments  of  M.  Garnerin,  with  a  newly  invented  bal- 
loon filled  with  hydrogen  gas,  the  great  invention 
of  Lavoisier.  After  his  first  ascension  in  Milan^ 
Garnerin  addressed  a  letter  to  the  newspapers  of 
Paris,  in  which  he  disposed  of  an  earlier  aeronaat*8 
contentions  that  the  snn  and  moon  lost  their  bril- 
liancy  and  gravity  in  force  at  high  altitudes.  After 
Garnerin 's  second  ascension  at  Paris  late  in  Septem- 
ber, 1807,  he  was  publicly  entertained  by  a  scien- 
tiflc  society  and  the  ofScers  of  a  regiment  of  cui« 
rassiers,  whose  standard  he  had  planted  on  a  high 
mountain. 

Beformi        While  scicncc  and  inventions  were  thus  progress- 


<rrw»»  .^^  .^  Other  countries,  the  Prussian  people,  ohas- 
tened  by  war,  were  catching  up  their  lost  place  in 
the  march  of  civilization.  At  the  recommendation 
of  Napoleon,  who  disliked  Minister  Hardenberg  for 
his  steadfast  resistance  to  French  encroachments, 
S'Se^  Stein  was  summoned  to  the  head  of  the  Prussian 
Ministry.  To  Napoleon  he  was  known  only  as  a 
skilful  financier  who  was  likely  to  succeed  in  rais* 
ing  the  money  for  the  heavy  war  indemnities  ex- 
acted  by  France.  Stein  entered  into  office  on  Sep- 
tember 4,  1807.  Four  days  later  his  first  great 
legislative  measure  was  launched.  It  was  the 
abolition  of  serfdom  in  Prussia,  and  of  all  feudal  dis- 
tinctions between  the  nobles,  burghers  and  peasants. 
The  family  estates  were  freed  from  entail.  Stein 
appointed  Scharnhorst  as  president  of  the  military 
commission,  which  did  away  with  the  enforced  mili- 
tary service  of  the  former  peasant  serfs,  and  created 
in  its  stead  a  system  of  universal  service  with  the 
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coloiB.  To  oomidy  at  least  ootwardlj  with  Napo- 
leon'a  domand  for  a  rostriotion  ctf  the  Prasman  unuj 
to  40,000  meot  Sohanihorst  deviBed  a  abort  aenioe 
ajratem,  with  Tariooa  raNnres,  by  meaoB  of  whiob 
idl  eitiaeiia  oould  be  made  to  marre  tiieir  tune  with 
the  eolofB.  Stein  likewise  plwiiied  to  gtre  to  Pros- 
■a  a  Oooatitatioiial  Padiamenti  modelled  after  that 
of  Ghml  BritBin,  with  mooioipal  home  ml0|  bat 
oneoeeded  only  in  eBtabashiiig  the  lart.  8tefai*a  re- SffiSs 
forma  aroused  ao  moch  oppoeitton  on  the  part  of 
liie  Prussian  nobleSi  besidee  ineoriing  the  jealona 
aaspieiona  of  Napoleotty  that  hia  Ministry  was  not 
deirtnied  to  endoia  While  it  lasted  the  way  was 
prepared  for  Pmssia'a  resorreetbn  from  the  politi- 
eal  digmdation  and  gloom  to  which  she  had  sonfc 
through  the  events  of  the  last  few  yearn. 

Toward  the  end  of  tiie  year,  war  ehmda  once  moie 
gsidiered  over  Borope.  England's  mieompranising 
attitude  detonnined  Gkurtayiia  lY*  of  Sweden  to 
esrry  on  the  war  in  the  Norths  whioh  had  lapsed 
after  the  defeat  of  the  Boasiana  and  Proasians,  and 
his  own  armistioe  at  Shlakkor.  OntgeneraUed  by 
Marshal  Brone,  the  Swedes  lost  Stralsond  andgfj^ 
Jknegeut  and  had  to  withdraw  into  the  interior.  ^*^'*^^ 
This  ended  the  oampaign  in  the  Korth  lor  the 
Bonoe. 

The  only  remaining  neutral  in  Borope  was  Porta- 
gaL     The  Begent,  plaoed  between  the  altematiTO 
of  kising  his  ancient  kingdom  or  hia  vast  new  poe-  ^J^^ 
aeasitma  aeross  the  aea,  leaned  toward  England.  ^'^°'^*''^ 
Napoleon  saw  his  c^portnnity  in  Spain  by  nuddng 
a  bold  stroke  against  PortngaL    Portugal's  refusal 
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to  eonflsoate  all  English  property  set  the  ball  roll- 
ing. On  October  17,  General  Junot  marched  from 
Bayonne  with  27,000  men  headed  for  the  Pyrenees. 
Ten  days  later,  a  secret  treaty  for  the  spoliation  of 
f^g^^  Portugal  was  concladed  at  Fontaineblean  between 
T^Sl^lJISIiid  Talleyrand    and   Oodoy,    the   Prime   Minister   of 


aad 


eyraod 
Oodoy 


Spain.  The  King  of  Btruria  was  to  exchange 
his  kingdom  for  a  Portuguese  province,  and 
Godoy  was  to  receiye  the  sovereigntieB  of  Al« 
garvez  and  Alentejo,  in  Portugal.  All  Portu* 
guese  colonies  were  to  fall  to  Spain,  and  King 
Oharles  lY.  of  Spain  was  to  be  recognized  as 
Emperor  of  both  Americas.  Neither  the  Spanish 
Minister,  nor  the  Grown  Prince,  who  intrigued 
with  Napoleon  against  Godoy,  realized  the  danger 
of  the  projected  French  invasion  of  Spain. 

General  Janot,  with   his  army  of  the  Gironde, 

marching  across  Spain  at  the  utmost  speed,  was 

BYvnoh      welcomed  by  both  government  and  the  people.    At 

InTaolon  of 

Portugal  the  Portuguese  frontier  no  resistance  was  encoun* 
tered.  The  governor  of  the  Portuguese  province 
Tras  los  Montes  wrote:  **We  are  unable  to  enter- 
tain  you  as  friends  or  to  resist  you  as  enemies.  I 
have  the  honor  to  be, "  etc.  The  French  troops 
swarmed  over  the  mountains  and  concentrated  rap- 
idly  upon  Lisbon.  At  Lisbon,  the  royal  Princes 
of  Braganza  were  still  deliberating  what  to  do  when 
they  received  a  copy  of  ^^Le  Moniteur,''  printed  on 
November  18,  in  which  was  published  Napoleon's 
decree:  ^'La  Maison  de  Braganze  a  cess^  de  regner 
en  Europe."  After  consultation  with  the  British 
ambassador,  the  Begent  of  Portugal  resolved  to 
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nudntein  the  independanoe  of  hm  family  bj  flight  l^^^*^ 
aeiofis  the  Atlanlio.  As  the  Freneh  troopB  i^ 
peared  b^ore  Lisboii,  Ihe  Begent  with  his  family 
embarked  <hi  a  fleet  of  nxteen  ahipe.  Aoeompanied 
by  four  BritiBh  eonroys  under  &t  Sydney  Smith, 
and  aaluted  by  Britiah  guns,  the  fleet  dropped  down 
the  Tagiia  and  pat  to  sea  for  Bio  Janeiro.  Marahal 
Jonot,  a  few  honm  later,  ooeupied  the  royal  palaoe. 
The  French  troops  were  in  wretched  condition  from 
tibeir  prolonged  rapid  marches.  Gannon  were  placed 
in  all  tbe  streets  and  the  inhabitants  were  disarmed. 
Heavy  eontributioBS  were  IcYied  for  the  aapport  of 
the  French  troope.  The  flower  cl  the  Portngoeae 
army  was  sent  to  France.  Tho  island  colony  d 
Madeira  was  occupied  by  a  British  garrison  to  be 
held  for  the  Portngoese  princes  nntil  better  days. 
In  Madrid,  Godoy,  the  Prime  Minister,  looked  few* 
ward  to  receiving  his  share  in  the  spoil  of  Portngalyi 
but  Kapolemi  had  another  end  in  view.  Kot  only 
Portugal  bat  Spain,  too,  was  to  be  his  piey.  For 
more  than  a  year  he  had  contemplated  some  soeli 
pioject--eince  the  day  in  1806  that  Oodoy  had 
dared  to  prepare  for  war  against  France,  by  call* 
ing  the  Spanish  people  to  arms.  Godoy's  attempi 
to  propitiate  Nap<rfeon  after  the  French  victoriea 
at  Jena  and  Aaerstoedt,  by  sending  14,000  Spanish 
anxiliaries  against  Bassla,  proved  a  mere  sop  to 
the  oonqaeror.  Under  Ae  cireomstences,  Oodoy*a 
chosen  title,  the  **Prince  of  Peace,"  partook  of 
ironical  significance.  Latter-day  historians  have 
come  to  rsgiard  Hm  man  as  the  prince  of  evil  for 
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qSSSS^  ^^  ^^^  aatamD  of  1807,  Godoj  stood  at  the  mi- 
^^*^  ith  of  his  power.  His  full  name  and  titles  were 
Don  Manael  Godoy,  Prince  of  Peace,  Dake  of  Alca* 
dia,  Oount  of  Eyora  Monte,  Grandee  of  the  first 
class  of  Spain,  Oommander  of  the  Knights  of  Malta, 
Knight  of  the  Golden  Fleece,  Grand  Cross  Bearer 
of  the  Order  of  Oharles  III.,  President  of  the  Coun- 
cil of  Castile,  Generalissimo  of  the  Spanish  armies, 
High  Admiral  of  the  royal  fleet,  Colonel  of  the 
Household  Troops,  etc.  With  the  exception  of  his 
promised  principalities  in  Portugal,  all  these  honors 
had  come  to  him  by  the  grace  of  Queen  Maria 
Louisa,  one  of  the  Naples  Bourbons.  She  was 
thirty-four  when  she  first  bestowed  her  favors  on 
Godoy,  then  an  untitled  young  gentleman  trooper 
of  twenty-two.  She  had  him  educated  and  drew 
Qodoy%  him  into  all  the  intrigues  of  court.  Within  two 
^^"^^  years  she  caused  him  to  be  made  Colonel  of  the 
Guards  and  procured  him  a  seat  in  the  Council  of 
Castile.  When  Count  Aranda,  the  former  Minis* 
•ter,  was  dismissed  for  recognizing  the  reyolutionaiy 
goyemment  in  France,  the  Queen's  fayorite  was  in« 
stalled  as  Prime  Minister.  After  an  unsuccessful 
campaign  against  the  French  republic,  in  17M, 
Godoy  concluded  peace  and  presented  France  with 
the  Pandora  box  of  Western  San  Domingo.  For  this 
he  received  the  title  'Trince  of  Peace,"  with  large 
sums  from  the  secret  fund  of  Portugal.  The  next 
war  was  with  Bngland,  and  was  even  more  disas- 
TSS&jST'trous  for  Spain.  Bngland  took  the  Island  of  Trini* 
dad,  and  practically  wiped  out  all  Spanish  com 
merce  with  the  West  Indies.    By  this  time  Godoy 
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was  SO  thoroughly  ingratiated  at  court  that  nothing 
could  harm  him.  He  was  the  reputed  father  of  one 
of  the  royal  princes,  Don  Francisco  de  Paula.  At 
the  same  time  he  lived  in  open  relations  with  Donna 
Josepha  Tuda,  who  bore  him  several  children.  Be- 
sides this  the  Queen  permitted  him  to  marry  the 
seqpnd  daughter  of  Don  Luis,  brother  to  the  King. 
The  Archbishop  of  Toledo  declined  to  perform  the 
marriage  ceremony,  and  the  outraged  grandees  of 
Spain  all  remained  aloof,  but  the  nuptials  were 
duly  celebrated  in  the  royal  chapel,  and  the  Queen 
appointed  Godoy's  mistress  as  one  of  her  ladies  in 
waiting.  When  France  dragged  Spain  into  a  war 
with  Portugal,  Godoy  was  made  generalissimo  in 
the  field,  but  sold  out  to  Portugal  without  eversJU^S^ 
encountering  the  enemy.  A  few  years  later,  when  ^ 
the  United  States  made  preparation  to  secure  free 
navigation  of  the  Mississippi  by  seizing  the  Spanish 
colony  of  New  Orleans,  Qodoy  averted  war  by  se- 
oretly  deeding  Louisiana  to  France.  The  next  war, 
brought  on  by  England's  seizure  of  the  Spanish 
treasure  ships  from  Mexico  in  1804,  resulted  in  the 
disaster  of  Trafalgar.  The  Prince  of  Peace  ex- 
pressed himself  as  satisfied,  for  he  bad  never  ap- 
proved of  this  war  which  threatened  Spain  with  the 
loss  of  all  her  colonial  possessions.  What  remained 
of  the  Spanish  fleet  was  sent  to  Toulon  just  previ- 
ous to  Napoleon's  descent  upon  Portugal. 

In  the  meantime,  the  Spanish  king's  eldest  son  FenUiiAnd 
Ferdinand,  Prince  of  Asturias,  who  was  virtually  wi^ 
banished  from  court  by  the  disfavor  of  his  mother, 
carried  on  a  plot  of  his  own  with  Napoleon.    He 
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ent^ed  into  a  eeoret  onderstaading  with  fimpreeB 

JoBephine'B  relativey  De  BeautuuraaiB,  the  French 

^SSi      ambasBador  at  Madhd.    On  October  11, 1807,  Fer- 

letter  to 

NapotooD  dioand  wrote  an  abjeot  letter  to  Ni^leon  for  the 
ostensible  purpose  of  oongiatalating  him  on  hia 
^^proyidentiai  salTation  of  Europe  and  the  restora- 
tion of  the  tranqoiUitjr  and  happiness  of  nations.*' 
The  letter  went  on:  ^^If  those  men,  who  onfortu* 
nately  surround  my  &ther,  suffered  him  to  become 
acquainted  with  your  imperial  and  royal  majesty's 
real  character,  it  would  draw  closer  the  taea  which 
would  unite  our  respective  houses.  What  means 
eould  be  better  calculated  to  attain  this  object  than 
that  of  soliciting  from  your  imperial  and  royal 
majesty  the  honor  of  giving  to  me  in  marriage 
a  princess  of  your  august  family.  This  is  all  my 
heart  desires,  but  it  is  not  what  is  calculated  upon 
by  the  perfidious  and  selfish  men  who  surround  the 
King,  and  who  wiU  on  the  first  opportunity  mislead 
him."  Godoy,  through  his  spies,  had  been  fully 
informed  of  Ferdinand's  plotting  with  Beauharnais, 
and  furthermore  of  his  disposition  to  seifle  the  reins 
in  case  of  his  father's  death,  before  Gk>doy  might  use 
his  powers  to  place  on  the  throne  his  own  reputed 
Goto  son.  Prince  Francisco.  On  October  29,  Ferdinand 
Si!^«^  was  suddenly  arrested  and  brought  before  his  father 
on  chaiges  that  he  had  plotted  against  his  mother's 
life.  King  Oharles  ordered  Ferdinand  to  be  cast 
into  prison  and  wrote  an  indignant  letter  to  Napo- 
leon in  which  he  announced  his  intention  to  deprive 
his  eldest  son  of  the  succession. 
This  was  a  misstep.    Ferdinand  was  very  popular 
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with  the  mass  of  the  Spanish  people,  chiefly  because 
he  was  known  to  be  an  enemy  of  Godoy,  who  was 
hated  by  all.  On  the  Prince  of  Astarias  were  fixed 
all  Spanish  hopes  of  reform.  There  were  threaten* 
ing  indications  of  the  popular  feeling  on  the  subject, 
and  Godoy  was  further"  alarmed  at  Ferdinand's  reve- 
lations of  the  French  ambassador's  complicity  in 
his  plans.  Godoy  thought  best  to  recede  from  his 
extreme  position,  and  prevailed  upon  the  King  tOAsturiM 
liberate  his  son,  on  condition  that  Ferdinand  begged 
the  King's  and  Queen's  forgiveness.  This  the  Prince 
was  more  than  ready  to  do.  On  November  6,  a 
royal  manifesto  announced  the  King's  forgiveness 
of  his  son.  Ferdinand  was  set  free.  His  friends, 
who  had  been  placed  on  trial  as  so-called  accom- 
plices, were  acquitted  by  their  judges  and  left 
Madrid  unharmed. 

Napoleon,  while  receiving  the  confidences  of  both  ^1^^^^ 
father  and  son,  had  no  idea  of  doing  anything  for^^ 
either,  for  that  would  not  further  his  own  interests. 
The  imbroglio  at  Madrid  fitted  admirably  into  his 
plans.  While  the  Emperor  strove  to  lull  Spain  into 
security  by  making  an  aimless  journey  to  Italy,  his 
generals  at  Bayonne  received  orders  to  prepare  for 
a  sudden  march  on  Madrid. 

During  the  interval  many  things  happened  to 
divert  the  attention  of  Europe.  On  December  1, 
the  King  of  Prussia,  at  the  behest  of  Napoleon,  cut 
off  aU  relations  with  England.  A  few  days  after 
ward,  Napoleon's  brother  Jerome  formally  as- 
cended the  throne  of  his  new  kingdom,  Westpha- 
lia.   On  December  10,  the  kingdom  of  Etruria  waa 
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relinqiuBlied  by  the  Bourbons  and  Ftenoh  troops 
oGoapied  the  comitry.    On  Deeember  17»  Napdeon 

iSSnT^  iasned  a  deoree  at  Milan,  in  replj  to  the  British  note 
of  KoTember  11,  in  whioh  he  declared  any  ship  that 
touched  at  an  English  pcMrt  or  yielded  to  England's 
demandsi  thereby  lost  the  protection  ol  her  neatral 
flag,  and  should  be  seisBed  as  a  priflo.  A  blockade 
was  declared  against  all  British  posseesions.  As 
if  in  answer,  the  British  Ministiy  on  the  following 
day  published  King  George's  response  to  Bnssia*s 
protest  against  the  bcxnbardment  (rf  Oopenhagen. 
The  right  of  search  and  impressment,  with  all  other 
obnoxious  British  jNraotioes  at  sea,  were  reitenled 
as  a  maritime  privilege,  the  enforoemeni  of  which 
was  rendered  doubly  necessary  by  Napolemi's  acts 
of  usurpation. 
In  anticipation  of  what  was  comingt  the  Ameri- 

t^onSTcan  Oongress  had  already  passed  a  Non-In^r- 
tation  Act,  which  now  went  into  foroe,  deqiile 
the  protests  of  American  and  English  merchants. 
British  trade  was  seriously  afEeoted.  Anumg  the 
forbidden  articles  were  all  products  d  leather,  silk, 
hemp,  glass,  silver,  paper,  jnotures,  prints,  wocrfkn 
hosiery,  ready-made  olothing,  millinery,  mah  liq- 
uors, and  so  forth.  The  intention  practically  was  to 
punish  En£^d  by  a  fine  of  several  million  dollars 
for  her  interference  with  American  tmnsatlantio 
trade.  Under  the  stress  of  new  restrictiye  measures 
threatened  by  France  and  England,  the  United  States 
and  France  went  even  farther.  On  December  17, 
nmultaneously  with  the  new  French  and  English 
decrees,  President  JefEerson  issued  a 
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to  Oongrees  callmg  for  a  general  embargo  of  &U^^J[|J^'^ 
American  trade  with  ICorope.  In  his  message  he®"'^'*'^^ 
said:  '*The  whole  world  is  laid  under  interdict  by 
Great  Britain  and  France,  and  onr  vessels,  their 
cargoes  and  their  crews  are  to  be  taken  by  one  or 
by  the  other,  no  matter  to  what  place  they  may 
be  destined,  ont  of  onr  own  limits.  If  therefore  on 
leaving  onr  harbors  we  are  certainly  to  lose  them, 
18  it  not  better  as  to  vessels,  cargoes  and  seamen 
to  keep  them  at  home?'* 

Within  four  or  five  hours  after  the  message  had 
been  read,  the  Senate  «ent  the  Embargo  Act  to  the 
Honse.  The  House  passed  it  on  December  21,  by 
a  vote  of  82  to  44.  The  President  signed  the  bill 
the  next  day.  For  most  Americans,  this  embargo, 
disastrous  as  its  effects  were  on  American  commerce,  AoMfiMn 
brought  premonitions  of  the  impending  war  with^^^ 
England. 

In  Spain,  during  these  same  days,  the  curtain  rose 
<m  a  war  that  is  known  to  English-speakiDg  men  as 
the  War  of  the  Peninsula— to  Spaniards    as    La^f^S^gf 
Ouerra  de  la  Independencia.     General   Dupont*s  ^ 

French  army  corps  crossed  the  Pyrenees  in  the 
last  days  of  1807.  The  French  troops  were  re* 
ceived  with  acclamation  by  the  Spanish  populace. 
Spaniards  still  believed  that  Napoleon  had  espoused 
the  cause  of  Ferdinand  and  meant  to  free  Spain 
from  the  detested  rule  of  Godoy.  The  French  in 
turn  proclaimed  themselves  as  the  friends  of  Ferdi^ 
nand  and  protectors  of  the  true  Catholic  faith. 
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1808 

OK  New  Tear's  Day,  Napdeott  mtnmedl  te 
Paria  to  exeoate  hk  desigiia  ngunat  Spaiii. 
At  the  ontaet  kA  the  atroggle  in  the  peniii* 
aula,  Oreat  Britain'a  military  power  eonaisted  of 
more  than  a  thooaand  warahipa— to  wit,  260  sail  of 
the  line,  881  frigatea,  268  briga  and  800  aloopaKie- 
war.    The  Britiah  army,  numbering  acHne  200,000 

otrSSSi  men,  was  held  in  amall  eateem  by  the  Freneh* 
The  Frenoh  nary,  what  Utile  waa  laft  o£  it,  in 
land-locked  harboia,  waa  deapiaed  by  the  Britiah* 
Of  Frenoh  aoldiera  there  were  nearly  a  million 
nnder  arma.  By  a  new  deoree  of  January  21,  an- 
other levy  of  80,000  men  waa  added  to  this.  Spaittf 
at  this  time,  had  a  popolation  of  about  tUrtaeR 
millions.  The  Spanish  aoldiefs  had  been  diatrib* 
nted  by  Napoleon  in  di£Eerent  parts  of  the  worid, 
aome  serving  nnder  Junot  in  Portogal,  others  in 
Germany,  and  aome  on  the  frontier  of  Sweden. 

At  the  opening  of  1808  two  French  army  oorpa 
had  entered  Spain  in  the  wake  of  Junot'a  fint 
army  of  the  Oironde.  They  numbered  08,000  men. 
The  seoond  army  of  the  Gironde,  under  Dapont^ 

SrsSSi"  advanced  to  Yittoria  and  thenoe  to  Yaladolid,  while 
Marshal  Moncy*s  column,  called  the  army  of  the 
sea-coastf  marched  along  the  road  from  Bayonne  to 
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MMlnd.    TogBther  tkey  ont  off  the  Borthflra  pmr- 
laoeB  fDom  Madnd  and  pm  tiiemaebM  m  p«nniBft 
of  the  upper  Spaurii  gfawmgholda,    A  foarlli  dMa> 
ion,  under  Qeoenl  Dnheame^  omnng  Ae  8ai*eni,|,|^^^|^ 
PyveneeB^  nmobed  for  Baieeloon.    Genenl  BnaatS^y^ 
m  hia mBmofhai  telle  liow  loine  of  the  nortbem  lor*"*^ 
tranoe  fell  into  the  heiMfai  oC  Ae  Frenoh.    At  PaoH 
peluM  the  FvoMh  aoldiefB,  who  had  been  webomed 
bj  the  inhahitentiy  went  into  qnerten  near  the  oaa* 
tie.    Bkwtry  day  a  fOs  ot  them  vent  to  the  ottadet 
with  huge  baga  to  f eleh  bread.    One  day.  after  a 
aVghi  anowf all,  a  number  of  French  aoldieni  took 
te  anowballiiig  in  lioat  of  the  caatle,  while  thairg;^ 
emnradrw  orowded  aroand  aa  if  to  wateh  tim  ^*  Sjiljii 
Meanwfaife  the  Fieneh  eommianiffy  men  entmed  tho 
eitadel  with  IlieBr  beaad  aaeha,  in  whieh  wme  ecm* 
eaaled  ahori  a  worda  and  piiteb.    Of  a  aadden  thay 
eiverpoweffed  the  gm«da  at  tiie  grta^  and  tim  mam 
ef  appaientfy  idle  aoldiemnearby  madeaeoMMrtad 
nah  into  the  eitedel* 

In  Madrid  the  adTaaoe  of  the  Fraiioh  aMmaed  grealspi^h 
nknn.  King  Oharlea  wrote  te  Hi^lMm  in  a  tooei 
of  fiieiidly  inqniiy.  He  reoeived  a  vagoe  foplly 
tfttt  waa  anything  bat  roaararing*  On  February 
SO^  Hanhal  Marat  kfi  Pteia  te  aaanme  ooramand 
in  Spain.  On  March  1,  he  entered  Ae  eonntry  with 
no  inatmetiona,  bnt  to  leamnie  all  parties  and  ooaa- 
mil  faimaalf  te  nooa  It  wm  now  that  the  SpaaiA 
eoovt^  eKpeeting  to  eee  tlie  Freneh  in  front  of  Ma- 
drid befere  aaotiMT  f ottnifi^  reaolved  to  foUow  dm 
aaample  of  Ike  Prinee  of  &BBganaa^  by  fli^t  to 
Mexmow    Pkapantioaa  for  the  preUmiBary  Joamay 
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to  Seville  were  in  progress  when  Prince  Ferdinand's 
grooms  spread  a  report  that  Godoy  was  about  to  ab- 
dnot  the  King  in  order  to  oontinae  his  own  misgor- 

gjj^^  emment.  The  people  of  Aranjaez  rushed  out  of 
their  houses  and  cut  the  traces  of  the  royal  car- 
riage. Quiet  was  restored  when  the  King  gave  his 
word  that  no  journey  was  intended.  That  evening 
he  issued  this  proclamation:  **My  beloved  subjects, 
ealm  your  perturbed  spirits.  Know  that  the  army 
of  my  dear  friend  the  Emperor  of  the  French  is 
marching  through  my  States  with  sentiments  of 
peace  and  amity.  The  object  is  to  protect  the 
points  threatened  by  the  landing  of  an  enemy  on 
the  coasts  of  Spain.  My  guards  have  not  been 
ealled  either  to  defend  my  person  or  to  escort  me 
on  a  journey,  as  some  malignant  spirits  have  told 
you. "  The  next  day  a  mob  marched  from  Madrid  to 
Aranjuez,  and  called  for  the  blood  of  G-odoy.  The 
^^      soldiers  of  the  royal  guard  joined  them.    Gtxloy's 

GoS^  palace  in  Madrid  was  sacked.  The  Prime  Minister 
himself,  after  lying  hid  for  thirty-six  hours,  was 
dragged  forth  and  hurried  to  the  barracks  amid 
blows  and  curses.  On  the  19th,  the  riots  recom* 
menced  in  Aranjuez.  The  terrified  King  first  issued 
a  decree  depriving  Oodoy  of  all  his  dignitieSi  and 

Gb&im     ^^^  abdicated  in  favor  of  his  son  Ferdinand.    On 

abdicate  Jd^f^ti  20,  a  new  king  was  proclaimed  in  Madrid. 
Two  days  later,  Murat  rode  into  Madrid  with  a 
vanguard  of  cavalry,  followed  by  Money's  corps  of 
infantry.  Dupont's  division  occupied  Aranjuez 
and  the  Bscurial.  Here  as  elsewhere  the  French 
soldiers  were  welcomed  by  the  populace  as  the 
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doiiyerani  oi  VwdmuicL  The  next  daj  FeidJBMd  |gsSg£?^ 
kfanaelf  made  a  aolemn  entry  into  Madrid.  Dorng 
the  £e8ftivities  it  was  notioed  that  the  FieDeh  troopB 
paid  scant  attentioii  to  the  loyal  pegeank  Maishal 
Marat,  while  preBentixig  a  elaim  for  the  fanuns 
sw<xd  of  Franeie  L  61  Fiance,  abstained  from  ae- 
oording  any  formal  recognition  to  FCTdinand.  Murat 
himself  entertained  secret  hopes  that  he  might  be 
placed  on  the  tiiioiie  of  Spain,  as  he  had  longed 
before  to  beeome  King  of  Poland.  The  enthosi- 
asm  of  the  popnlaee  qaieUy  tarned  into  snepicieii 
and  ill-will.  There  was  ccmstant  friction  between 
Minat's  soldiers  and  the  people  iA  Madrid.  The 
late  king  wrote  to  Mnrat  that  his  abdication  had 
been  foroed  and  was  therefore  void.  Ferdinand 
had  a  conference  with  Savary,  Napcrfeon's  special 
emisBaKy,  to  obtain  the  French  Emperor's  lecogni- 
tkm  in  pecson.  He  was  led  to  belieTe  that  Napo- 
lean  would  meet  him  half  way  at  Borgoa  Accord- 
ingly he  jonmeyed  northward  in  oosapany  of  Savaiy 
and  his  suite.  At  Bnrgos  they  IovmI  the  Bmpesor. 
From  aH  sides  Ferdinand  reeeived  warnings  not  tOp^^^^ 
proceed*  Some  of  his  noblemen  offered  to  canySSS^SS^ 
him  o«k  of  danger  by  sea.  At  Vitkna  the  peef^ 
held  np  the  horses  and  implored  him  not  to  leave 
the  country.  Ferdinand  was  obdurate.  Beguiled 
by  a  letter  from  Napoleon,  who  had  proeeeded  to 
Bayonne  with  Josephine,  he  crossed  the  Pyrenees 
and  sought  out  the  Emperor  there.  After  a  recep- 
ti<m  and  a  dinner  at  a  neighboring  chateau,  Ferdi- 
nand was  informed  by  Savary  that  he  was  expected 
to  exchange  his  crown  for  that  of  the  defunct  king- 
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dom  of  Btraria.  For  several  days  the  tricked  prince 
^Scei  l^eld  out.  Yirtually,  he  was  a  prisoner  in  the  hands 
o^nL^at  of  Napoleon.  He  was  joined  presently  by  his  father 
and  mother,  who  had  come  in  their  tarn  to  sue  for 
favors  from  Napoleon.  Godoy,  who  had  been  liber- 
ated by  Marat,  also  came  to  Bayonne.  All  three 
overwhelmed  Ferdinand  with  reproaches. 

Things  were  at  this  pass  when  the  population  of 
Madrid,  exasperated  by  the  events  of  the  last  few 
weeks,  rose  against  the  foreign  invaders.  Before 
this,  anti-French  riots  had  already  broken  out  in 
2?MSS*to  Toledo.  On  May  2 — ^the  famous  Dos  de  Maio,  which 
has  since  become  a  Spanish  holiday — the  people  of 
Madrid  went  wild  at  the  sight  of  a  carriage  in  front 
of  the  royal  palace  which  was  intended  to  carry  the 
infant  prince,  Don  Antonio,  the  last  member  of 
the  royal  family,  to  France.  The  horses  were  taken 
out  of  the  traces  and  the  little  prince  was  snatched 
from  the  carriage.  At  this  moment,  Murat's  aide- 
de-camp  galloped  up.  He  was  dragged  from  his 
horse  and  roughly  handled  till  the  French  guards 
of  the  palace  came  to  the  rescue.  In  an  incredibly 
short  time  the  commotion  spread  through  the  whole 
city.  French  soldiers  were  struck  down  on  every 
street,  and  the  military  hospital  was  attacked. 
Squadrons  of  cavalry  were  called  in  from  the  sub- 
urbs. The  great  thoroughfare  of  Alcala,  Puerta 
del  Sol  and  the  central  square  were  the  chief  scenes 
of  slaughter. 

At  the  commencement  of  the  conflict  Murat 
ordered  a  detachment  of  200  men  to  take  possession 
of  the  arsenal.    Two  officers  happened  to  be  upon 
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guard  thei6,  by  name  Paois  and  Yelatde.  They 
pcHQtod  a  caunoo  down  the  sireet  and  with  the  help 
oi  their  gonners  soooeeded  id  sweeping  the  street 
with  grape-ahot.  Two  battalions  of  French  soldien 
had  to  be  ordered  up,  and  finally  the  small  band 
was  killed.  Several  regiments  of  infantry  wereieiiw 
marched  through  the  city  in  d^achments,  firing 
Yolleys  into  all  cross  streets.  Many  ol  the  rioters 
were  shot,  others  were  taken  prisoners,  and  finally 
<«der  was  restcnred  with  the  help  of  the  Spanish 
garrison  which  had  been  confined  in  its  barracks 
daring  the  tumult.    But  at  nightfall  the  peasants 

» 

from  the  suboibs  beset  tiie  gates.  As  many  as 
six^  were  shot  during  the  night.  On  the  morrow 
it  was  found  that  more  than  five  hundred  French- 
men had  been  killed.  In  exasperation  the  French 
shot  eighty  of  their  prisoners  on  the  Prado.  Others 
were  shot  to  death  in  the  barracks^ 

Such  was  the  news  from  Madrid  that  reached 
Bayonne  in  the  midst  of  the  royal  family  sapplica* 
tions  for  their  lost  throne.  Napoleon  curdy  in- 
formed Ferdinand  that  if  he  withheld  hia  abdicatioa 
for  another  day  he  would  be  treaited  as  a  rebel. 
The  bearer  of  this  message  was  Savary,  who  had 
played  so  prominent  a  part  in  the  memorable  exeou* 
ti<m  cl  the  Duke  cl  Bnghien.  With  the  fate  of  that 
luckless  prince  thus  recaHed,  Ferdinand  hesitated  SSy 
no  longer.  His  bther,  CHuurles,  likewise  renounced  gom 
the  throne.  The  crown  ol  Spain  was  yielded  to 
Napoleon  by  both  father  and  son.  They  were  die* 
missed  with  a  couple  of  country  houses  near  Parisi 
and  a  life  annuity  of  seven  and  a  hidf  million  francs. 
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Aboat  the  same  time  that  French  troops  were 
seizing  the  Spanish  citadels  in  Pampeluna,  Barce- 
lona, FigaeraSi  and  San  Sebastian,  French  soldiers 
Y^reotitk  ^®^  marched  into  Bome.  Their  avowed  object 
^^^  was  to  eject  from  the  Vatican  the  emissaries  of 
those  countries  that  still  maintained  hostility  to 
France,  to  wit:  England  and  Sweden.  Pope  Pius 
VII.  threatened  to  excommunicate  Napoleon.  In 
a  papal  bull  of  March  27,  the  grievances  against 
Napoleon  were  recited:  *'For  a  long  time  the  Holy 
See  has  been  burdened  by  the  enforced  sustenance  of 
the  French  troops,  wliich  have  consumed  nearly  five 
million  scudi.  You  have  deprived  us  of  the  duchies 
of  Beneventum  and  Ponte-Oorvo.  Now  you  have 
invaded  the  capital  itself,  and  have  made  us  a 
prisoner  in  our  own  apostolic  residence. ' '  Napoleon 
tbraaS^Md  Implied  to  the  Pope's  threat  of  excommunication 
ejEoomma-  by  a  decree  announcing  the  annexation  of  the  papal 
provinces  Ancona,  TTrbino,  Macerata  and  Gamerino 
to  the  kingdom  of  Italy.  The  King  of  Naples, 
Joseph,  was  summoned  to  serve  as  King  of  Spain, 
since  his  brother  Louis  had  declined  that  honor. 

In  northern  Europe,  too,  there  was  a  lively  inter- 
change of  State  papers.  Bussia  declared  war  on 
Finiaiid  Sweden  and  seized  Finland  as  per  agreement  with 
by  BuBsia  Napolcou.  In  a  proclamation  to  the  Finns  the  Czar 
pledged  his  imperial  word  that  all  the  internal  afEairs 
of  their  country  should  pursue  their  usual  course  and 
be  managed  according  to  their  ancient  laws  and  cus- 
toms. The  payment  of  taxes,  freedom  of  religious 
worship,  as  well  as  all  other  privileges  guaranteed 
by  the  constitution  of  Finland,  were  to  remain  on 
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the  same  footing.  Denmark  and  Prussia  followed  ]^^J^ 
suit  with  declarations  of  war  against  Sweden.  The 
King  of  Sweden  answered  in  kind.  G-eneral  Arm- 
feldt  at  the  head  of  the  Swedish  army  occupied 
Norway.  Great  Britain  engaged  to  assist  Sweden 
with  a  monthly  subsidy  of  £100,000,  be^nning 
with  January,   1808. 

Napoleon,  during  this  interval,  collected  a  body 
of  Spanish  notables  at  Bayonne,  composed  mainly 
of  the  courtiers  that  had  come  into  the  suite  of  the 
dethroned  king  and  queen.  Joseph  was  hurried  from 
Naples  by  the  following  peremptory  letter:  **!  desire  sg^^i^^ 
immediately  on  the  receipt  of  this  letter  that  you  will 
give  the  regency  of  the  kingdom  of  Naples  to  whom* 
ever  you  like,  the  command  of  the  troops  to  Marshal 
Jourdan,  and  then  start  for  Bayonne.  You  will 
receive  this  letter  on  the  19th.  You  will  leave  on 
the  20th,  and  be  here  on  the  1st  of  June."  Joseph 
unwillingly  complied.  Murat,  who  had  set  his  heart 
on  the  throne  of  Spain,  sickened  with  chagrin  and 
nearly  died. 

In  every  part  of  Spain  the  people  were  arming  to 
expel  the  foreign  intruder.  On  May  20,  the  same 
day  that  Tuscany,  Piacenza  and  Parma  were  wrested 
from  another  Bourbon  prince,  the  abdication  of  the 
Spanish  Bourbons  was  announced  in  the  ^^Gazeta'* 
of  Madrid.  Napoleon,  through  this  medium,  thus 
addressed  the  Spanish  people:  **I  have  watched 
your  sufEerings ;  I  shall  remedy  them.  Your  princes 
have  ceded  to  me  their  rights  to  the  crown  of  Spain. 
I  do  not  wish  to  reign  over  your  provinces,  but  I 
would  earn  a  title  to  your  eternal  love  and  the  grati- 
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^aSiy^tnda  of  your  deBoendanlB.    Tour  monwehy  is  old; 

SSS^^^  my  miflooB  k  to  rejovenato  it.  Be  fall  of  hope  and 
Qonfldenoei  therefore,  and  your  deeeendaatB  will  pre^ 
aerve  my  memory,  and  say,  *He  was  the  regenerator 
ol  oiur  eoontry.*  '* 

The  effect  of  tiua  pioQnnciBmiento  wbb  magicaL 
The  whole  coimtry»  &&  by  one  impalae,  rose  np  in 
anna.  The  Mayor  of  Mostotea,  a  small  viUage  near 
Madrid,  sent  out  this  boUetin:  ^*The  ooontry  ia  in 
danger;  Madrid  is  perishing  through  the  perfidy  of 
theFreaoh.  All  Spaniards,  come,  and  deliver  nsT' 
The  news  of  this  spread  like  wildfire.  Oarthagena 
rose  against  the  French  on  May  22.  Valencia,  oa 
the  next  day,  proclaimed  Ferdinand  as  the  only 
rightful  mler  of  Spain.  Two  days  later  the  moun- 
tain district  of  Asturias,  with  a  population  of 
fiOO,000,  declared  war  on  Napoleon  in  the  name 

An  Spain  ci  the  royal  house.  On  May  26,  SeriUe  and  San- 
tender,  on  <^poeite  sides  of  the  peninsula,  joined  the 
movement.  The  feast  of  St.  Ferdinand,  on  May  80, 
was  selected  as  a  fitting  day  for  most  of  the  remain- 
ing proyinces  to  declare  war  against  the  French. 
Ghranada,  Oorunna,  and  Badajos  took  np  arms;  and 
national  juntas  were  formed.  The  junta  of  Asturias 
sent  emissaries  to  England  to  ask  for  aid.  One  of 
them  was  Viscount  Matarosa,  better  known  as  the 
Count  of  Toreno,  who  has  left  one  of  the  most  faith- 
ful records  of  these  events.  The  junta  of  Asturias 
issued  a  declaration  warning  Spaniards  that  their 
native  country,  their  king,  their  property,  laws, 
liberties,  religion,  yea,  even  their  hope  for  a  better 
world,  were  at  stake.    At  Valencia  every  French- 
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man  seen  on  the  streets  was  killed  at  sight  In 
Valladolid  the  people  erected  a  gibbet  before  tiie 
residence  of  the  Governor  of  Leon  and  gave  him 
the  choice  whether  he  would  join  their  movement 
or  be  hanged.  In  the  country,  frightful  excesses 
were  committed  on  straggling  French  soldiers. 
The  fourteen  Spanish  provinces  all  rose  against ^^|^pmi>i» 
France.  The  four  Basque  provinces  alone,  being''*' 
overrun  by  French  soldiers,  did  not  join  the  move- 
ment.  On  June  6,  the  junta  of  Seville  issued  a 
proclamation  in  the  name  of  Spain  and  of  Ferdi- 
nand. Napoleon  was  charged  with  the  criminal  ab- 
duction and  terrorization  of  their  king  and  nobles. 
His  announced  intention  to  impose  the  French  king 
upon  Spain  was  denounced  as  the  worst  '^perfidy, 
fraud  and  treachery  that  was  ever  committed  against 
any  nation  or  monarch  by  the  most  barbarous  and 
ambitious  kings.''  ''War  should  not  cease,"  de- 
clared the  junta,  ^^until  Ferdinand  and  the  rest  of 
the  royal  family  be  restored  to  their  throne  and 
Spain  relieved  of  the  last  French  soldier."  Anda- 
lusia was  the  province  that  contained  the  most 
Spanish  troops.  They  joined  the  insurrection  at 
once.  That  circumstance,  with  the  fact  that  thejggl^^ 
Sierra  Morena,  a  wild  mountain  range,  runs  through 
that  region,  made  Andalusia  the  most  formidable 
centre  of  the  rebellion.  The  Marquis  of  Solano, 
commanding  a  Spanish  auxiliary  force  at  Cadiz,  was 
ordered  by  the  junta  to  seize  the  French  squadron 
there.  He  refused  and  was  put  to  death.  His  sue* 
oessor  ordered  Admiral  Bosily  to  surrender,  but  the 
French  sailed  to  the  middle  of  the  wide  harbor. 
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where  tbey  wm6  out  at  reach  of  gmui  and  awaited 
SSatoY^ftid  iiom  Bnponk  Before  a  week  had  paned,  the 
British  miniatry,  through  Oanningy  aent  aeaurances 
to  ^Niin  that  troops  and  money  would  be  f  nmished. 
Three  hundred  thousand  pounds  in  Spaittsh  dollars 
were  sent  at  cMOce,  with  a  huge  quantity  of  arms  and 
ammunition^  The  speedy  despateh  oL  a  fleet  with 
a  strong  landing  force  was  promised  at  Oijon.  Sir 
Oharles  Cotton,  commanding  the  Britiah  naval  forces 
oS  the  coasts  of  ^win,  was  ordered  to  render  all  pos- 
sible aid«  Within  a  month,  a  treaty  for  offensire 
and  defenaive  allianoe  was  signed  in  OpcHte  between 
the  emissaries  of  Bnglaad  and  Spain.  **Hitherto,*' 
cried  Sheridan,  leader  of  the  Whig  opposition, 
immediato  ^'Bonaparte  haa  contended  with  princes  without 
dmd  d%nity,  numbers  without  ardor,  or  peojdes  with- 
out patriotiam.  He  has  yet  to  learn  what  it  is  to 
combat  a  people  who  are  animated  by  one  spirit 
against  him."  Tory  and  Whig  alike  held  that 
^'never  had  ao  happy  an  opportunity  eocisted  in 
Britain  to  strike  a  bold  stroke  for  the  rescue  ot  the 
w<Mrld. ' '  On  June  16,  Napdeon'a  Assembly  of  Nota- 
ma/Ok  ^^  '^^^^^  couToked  at  Bayonne,  and  accepted  a  con- 
pBtaT  stitution  modelled  on  that  of  France.  All  privi^ges 
of  nobility  were  abolished.  The  OathoUc  rdigion 
was  declared  to  be  the  only  one  permitted  in  Spain. 
Joseph  Bonaparte  reeeiyed  royal  homage  from  the 
notaUeSf  and  hastened  to  cross  the  Pyrenees.  On 
July  IS,  he  arrived  at  Vittoria  with  a  guard  id 
8^000  Ilalian  soldiers.  His  best  protectioD  was  the 
fofoes  of  General  Verdier  posted  along  his  route  in 
Spain.    At  Vitloria  an  attempt  was  mads  to  stop 
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JoB6ph*8  progress,  baft  his  guards  quickly  sup- 
pressed the  riot.  All  over  the  country,  in  fact, 
the  French  were  engaged  in  suppressing  uprisings 
against  them.  The  trained  veterans  of  France  ^^^^ 
easily  worsted  the  insurgents  wherever  they  metlS^ 
them  in  the  open.  G-eneral  Yerdier  defeated  the 
rebels  without  trouble  at  Logrono,  Frdre  at  Segovia, 
Lasalle  at  Torquemada,  at  the  bridge  of  Cabezon 
and  before  Yalladolid,  where  Gregorio  della  Ouesta 
made  his  troops  fight  with  their  backs  to  the  river. 
The  Aragonese  bands  were  scattered  at  Tudela 
and  Mallen.  In  all  these  engagements  the  French 
losses  were  insignificant,  while  the  peasants  were 
butchered  right  and  left  In  the  east  and  south  of 
Spain,  on  the  other  hand,  the  French  were  checked. 
Money,  who  was  to  subdue  Valencia,  had  to  come 
to  a  halt  half -way.  General  Duhesme  found  himself 
blocked  in  Barcelona,  and  Lefebvre-Desnouettes  was 
held  in  check  before  Saragossa,  by  Palafox.  In 
Andalusia,  Dupont  had  to  retreat  to  Andujar  before 
the  armies  of  GastafiLos  and  Ghranda.  The  sack 
of  Oordova  by  his  troops,  and  the  pillage  of  the 
churches  there,  was  resented  on  the  part  of  the 
Spaniards  by  acts  of  unexampled  ferocity  %^i^^^[^^ 
the  French.  Every  soldier  found  at  large  wasj|^g^ 
killed  by  the  peasants  and  the  sick  and  wounded 
were  mutilated.  The  wells  around  the  French 
^amps  were  poisoned.  The  French  grew  to  real- 
use  that  they  had  to  do  with  an  enemy  who  neither 
asked  nor  gave  quarter. 

Such  was  the  state  of  affiiirs  when  Joseph  entered 
Madrid.    He  was  proclaimed  king  on  July  20.    On 
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the  BaiM  day,  as  it  happenedi  the  JuuMries  in  Oon- 
staatiBOfde  depoied  Sultan  Mostaplyu  ^hen  they 
Mlled  for  their  fbnner  Saltan  Sdim,  his  dead  body 
waa  flang  babm  them.  His  oooain  Mahmond  was 
made  SnltaiL  In  Naplesi  Mont  waa  orowned  King 
of  both  Sieiliaa  in  Jo0eph*a  alead.  Daring  Joseph's 
joamey  lioin  the  Pyrenees  the  aoalea  had  dro|iped 
from  his  eyes.  To  hia  brother  he  wrote:  **No  one 
has  Utherlo  told  yoa  the  trath.  The  faol  is  that 
not  one  single  l^)an]anl  ooraes  forward  to  tske  part 
with  me.  Fear  does  not  make  me  see  donUe. 
^^^ite  Sinoe  I  have  been  in  Spain,  I  say  to  myself  every 
i«ti        day,  'My  life  is  of  little  valoe.'   I  am  not  f^ghtened 


by  my  position,  but  it  is  uniqae  in  history.  1  have 
not  a  single  partisan/*  The  warning  was  lost  on  Na* 
poleon.  In  all  thia  a&ur  with  Spain  he  gave  little 
evidence  of  the  great  genias  whieh  had  hitherto 
distingnished  hia  paUio  condoot  His  wonfced  per- 
spicaoity  and  ability  to  eope  with  the  sitoation  in 
advance  of  the  actoal  event  ohanged  into  a  blind- 
ness  of  which  history  offers  bnt  few  examples^ 
From  the  start  he  misunderstood  the  character  of 
the  Spanish  people  and  of  their  peouliar  warfare. 
SSS^'^*' Instead  of  oentralizing  his  forces  for  a  master- 
te^^ain     gii^ioQ^  HI  iiQ  lii^  always  d<me  in  the  past,  he 

seattorod  them  over  tiie  whole  country  in  isolated 
detaehmentB.  So  parblind  was  he  that  he  under- 
took to  direct  all  military  movmnents  from  home, 
a  thing  which  he  himself  had  so  often  denounced 
as  one  of  the  capital  errcmi  of  war. 

Instead  of  flyii^  to  his  eagles  when  they  were 
hard  beset  in  Spain,  the  Emperor  started  on  a 
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Ittsorety  toor  «f  iMpeolioii  tiiro^gk  Ike 
pfovineeB  6L  Vmaoe.  In  the  &m  oI  the  elerming 
iftf otmatieii  whioh  be  had  ktoly  veeeived  fiom  hii 
bcother  aad  hMd*pieBfled  geaefak,  he  dksMad  e 
leeg  doapelehy  ia  wUah  he  leviaved  tiie  wuXiiuj 
alnatiom  as  it  ft{)peaied  to  him  liom  ate.  Teeaeh 
gwetal  he  poiBted  out  tke  liae  ef  oondiiQl  he  ahoeld 

el  S6,000  Spaeiarda  Qoder  Oneala  aad  Blake  at 
Madiea  del  Bio  Seoo,  on  Jnly  14.  With  no  Bioxe»^^<» 
than  90,000  men,  Napcdeon  fdt  aare  Geaeial  ]>i4K)iit 
oeold  take  the  ofienaive  and  ovetthiow  everything 
beiore  hinu  The  ehaneea  in  Bi^ont'a  iavor  weie 
ealimated  at  mofe  then  ^hty  in  e  lioBdied.  The 
idide  aituation  was  aonuned  op  in  tbeae  eonfidwt 
weida:  '^Thne  ia  nothing  to  fear  <mi  the  aide  of  Mar* 
ahal  Beaaidrea,  nor  in  the  north  o<  Caatile^  nor  ia 
the  kingdom  of  L&mu  Thena  ia  nothing  to  feat 
in  AiagcKi.  Saiagoaaa  will  &11  acMoe  day,  aooner 
or  k^er.  Theie  ia  nothing  to  ter  in  Gatak>niat 
there  ia  nothing  for  the  eommmikatioii  from  Bnr- 
goa  to  Bayonne.''  To  hia  brother  Joaef^  Napoleon 
woto:  ''Be  eeDfageoqa  and  gay.    Neyer  donbt  of 

On  the  day  theae  det^atehea  were  diotatod  in 
Vmaeoi  Napoleon'a  ^nrorite,  Dnponti  whom  he  had 
aeleoted  for  the  next  marahalahip»  auffered  m  diaaa- 
trena  defeat  at  Baylen,  and  eapitokited  with  hia 
whole  army  of  90,000  men.  The  battle  of  Baylen 
waa  the  woiat  leverae  anflered  by  Frenoh  arma  ob 
knd  in  eB  tim  many  eampaigaa  waged  ainoe  IVW. 

ilfter  Onpent'a  treopa  had  pflkged  Oordovi;  for 
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lliree  days,  they  fell  back  to  Andnjar  before  an  army 
of  8,000  SpaniBh  regulars  and  20,000  peasants  led  by 
Castafios.  So  despondent  was  Oastafios  of  snocess 
that  he  embarked  his  heavy  artillery  at  Seville,  in- 
tending to  sail  to  Isla  de  L6on  if  Dupont  advanced 
against  him.  Instead  of  that,  Dupont  sent  to  Ma- 
drid  for  reinforcements.  His  letter  to  General  Bel- 
Predto».    liard  was  intercepted.    In  it  he  wrote:  **We  have 

meat  of  ,  ,     ,  •  •  . 

g«ngoii  not  a  moment  to  lose  m  quitting  a  position  m 
which  we  cannot  subsist.  For  heaven's  sake  send 
us  prompt  reinforcements  with  medicines  and  lini« 
ment  for  the  wounded.  For  the  space  of  a  month, 
the  enemy  has  intercepted  aU  our  ammunition  wag- 
ons and  the  provisions  sent  from  Toledo.'*  When 
Castafios  read  this  despatch,  he  took  heart  and  de- 
termined to  intercept  all  reinforcements.  The  re- 
lieving column  that  Belliard  sent  out  was  too  small, 
and  gave  up  all  attempts  to  reach  Dupont  after  much 
desultory  fighting  in  the  defiles  of  the  Morena.  A 
detachment  of  600  Frenchmen,  which  was  sent  to 
make  a  junction  with  the  relieving  column,  was  cut 
ofE  to  a  man  by  the  smugglers  of  uranada.  Dupont 
saw  the  Spanish  forces  growing  daily  in  numbers, 
while  his  own  raw  recruits  dropped  under  the  sum* 
mer  sun  of  Spain.  Of  his  men,  600  lay  sick  with 
no  medicines  or  ambulances  in  sight.  After  severe 
fighting  on  July  16,  in  which  the  French  found 
themselves  hampered  by  their  immense  wagon 
trains  containing  the  loot  of  Cordova,  Dupont 
determined  to  fight  his  way  through.  On  the 
19th  of  July,  at  three  in  the  morning,  the  French 
anry  moved  out  from  the  ferry  of  Mengibar  over 
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iha  ChBUidalqiiivir  Biver.  They  numbeced  S0,000 
nra.  The  SfniuAids  faoiiig  ihflm  had  a  diviaioii 
of  il»O0O  under  LieatenaBt-Genend  Beding,  a  SwuSi 
and  86,000  moie  waAsx  Oaataltoa,  De  Oompigay,  Ia 
Penfta  and  Joaes.  Oae^half  of  their  fighting  men 
were  peasants.  The  famnt  of  the  engagement  that 
ensued  fell  en  Oompigny  and  Beding.  The  first 
shook  o£  the  French  was  so  f  nrioos  that  the  Spanish 
▼angnaid  suffered  fearf id  losses.  But  the  inf antiy 
of  the  line  held  its  ground  and  their  artillety  was 
so  well  served  that  forty  French  gans  wece  dia- 
monnted.  The  French  adTanees  in  the  faoe  of  a 
gdltng  fire  were  renewed  throughout  tiie  for«iooii,  §||j^^ 
and  in  the  end  Dupont  himself  led  ageneral  assault 
an  die  Spanish  batteries.  At  this  pointi  another 
Spanish  diTirioa  under  Qeneral  La  Penna  anived 
and  bore  in  on  the  French  from  another  quartet. 
The  Swiss  regiments  serving  under  the  French  col* 
ars  went  over  to  the  Spaniards.  At  noon,  Daponl^ 
wounded  aad  despairing,  sent  a  white  flag  with  a 
nquest  for  an  armistioe  wherein  to  anaoge  for 
a  eafutolation. 

While  the  generala  on  both  sides  were  ocmf erring, 
Vedel  brought  a  French  division  &om  Ouaroman, 
wliere  he  had  halted  for  several  hours  within  hear- 
ii^  of  the  roar  of  battle.  Coming  upon  the  Spanish 
rear,  he  attacked  Beding's  division  and  captured  two 
guns  with  about  fifteen  hundred  prisoners.  Then 
an  aide-de-camp  from  Dupont  ordered  him  to  cease 
fifing.  Surrender  ot  all  the  French  troops  was  de- 
manded. Vedel  expressed  his  preference  for  a  Joint 
attack  on  Beding^  and  like  counsel  was  given  fay 
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General  Privd.  Dapont  suggested,  by  way  of  com- 
promise, that  Yedel  give  np  his  Spanish  prisoneta 
and  retire  oat  of  their  reach.  Thereupon  the  Span- 
ish  generalissimo,  Castaflos,  threatened  Dapont  with 
a  general  massacre  if  Yedel  were  not  recalled.  Un- 
der orders  from  Dupont,  Yedel  came  in  and  sur- 
rendered. Eighteen  thousand  Frenchmen  laid  down 
their  arms  on  a  Spanish  promise  that  the  officers 
were  to  be  paroled  and  their  baggage  left  undis* 
turbed,  while  the  common  soldiers  were  to  be  re- 
turned to  France.  Villontreys  went  into  the  Mo- 
rena,  and  gathering  up  the  French'  detachments 
as  far  as  Toledo,  brought  them  in  as  voluntary 
prisoners.  The  capitulation,  shameful  in  itself,  was 
Spaniard^  shamcfuUy  broken.    The  French  troops,  instead  of 

breach  of    ,  --, 

faith  being  returned  to  France,  were  imprisoned  m  gd- 
leys.  Others  were  exported  to  the  desert  island  of 
Oabrera.  A  number  were  so  maltreated  that  they 
died,  and  at  Labrixe  more  than  eighly  of  the  pa- 
roled officers  were  shot  down  on  the  market-place. 
Dupont  himself,  with  all  his  staff,  was  allowed  to 
return  to  be  court-martialled  in  France,  but  General 
Priv^,.who  had  protested  against  the  surrender,  was 
left  in  the  hands  of  the  Spaniards. 

Marshal  Marshal  Money  was  no  more  successful  in  Yalen- 
cia  than  Dupont  in  Andalusia,  though  he  escaped 
capture  and  succeeded  in  reaching  Madrid  after 
heavy  losses.  His  attempt  to  take  Yalencia  by 
storm  had  resulted  disastrously.  Of  his  division 
of  16,000  men,  only  10,000  returned,  with  160  wag- 
ons carrying  the  wounded.  The  Spaniards  sent 
1«600  of  his  men  to  Oarthagena. 


losses 


TIm  4iimprign  cf  AngM  wm  eqnallj  gl<MrioQiO»|Pj<g 
for  the  SpaiUBh  pBtriote.  Saxagosaa,  Ihea  a  «itj 
of  liO^OOO,  had  men  againal  the  Freaoh  t«o  kmm 
after  Napofeon's  proelanalioa  was  read  alood  bf 
tiitt  town  tvier.  PaHd oa^  an  ofileer  of  the  gnavda 
and  one  of  Ferdinand's  retanne  who  had  OBoaped 
firom  Bayonne,  afsnined  oommand.  He  waa  aided 
\pf  Tie  Jorge  and  Tio  Marin,  two  flknpla  eitiaeiia» 

Sorronnded  by  a  low  brick  wall^  Saragoam  pre- 
aented  no  regular  defeaoea  and  pojwfanod  Teiy  few 
gnna,  but  the  hoiiaea  were  maesively  baUt  and  the 
great  monasteries  and  eonvents,  forty  in  nnmbeTf 
served  aa  eitsdela.  The  Oonvent  of  San  Jos^,  eor* 
eved  by  the  torrent  Hoerba^  and  Monte  Torrent  a 
Ugh  Un,  serred  lor  towenu  PabCoK  waa  beatea 
ia  a  onasesskm  of  preliminary  ights  in  fn>nt  of 
aaragosaa,  when  Lelebvm  with  his  Freneh  anay 
waa  marehing  on  the  hewihi  town.  By  the  middla 
of  Jalyt  the  Fienoh  drote  Palsiaa  from  the  oKwe 
grorea  and  eonaftiy  hoaasB  betweea  the  eoareali  of 
Saa  Joed  and  Moato  Tosiara.  The  oily  waa  okisdySn 
inrealed.  Two  Frenoh  eompanins  penetrated  iMo^ 
the  atmel  of  Santa  Bngmria.  The  Freneh  eoald 
hare  takea  tiie  town  had  the  aoldiera  not  feared  aa 
amboah  and  retired.  During  the  mc^t,  the  eitJaana 
throw  up  def  eaeea  and  put  the  whole  city  in  ooo- 
di&>n  to  withstand  assanH.  In  the  meanwhSa^ 
Pahfox  reoroBBod  the  Bbro  at  Pina,  and  Joimag 
BaaoB  Yersaige  at  Belohite^  gathered  some  8^M9 
soatlsaed  Spaaian  iaaargants.  With  them  he  geiaed 
the  Xalon  ia  flie  lear  of  the  Fieaeh  and  made  sa 
atten^  to  vsBeve  Sangossa  by  a  diTiraion  from 
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'diat  quarter.    While  still  on  the  maroh  his  foi^es 
were  routed  by  two  French  regiments.    Lefebvre, 

i^onrero  durins  the  interval,  took  Monte  Torrero  by  assault. 
Palafox  with  his  beaten  troops  hastened  back  to 
Baragossa  and  entered  the  city  just  in  time  to  see 
the  French  storm  the  convents  of  San  Jos^  and  of 
the  Capuchins.  Both  convents,  though  occupied 
and  fortified  by  the  French,  were  again  reliDquished 
by  them.  Presently  Lefebvre  received  orders  to 
join  Bessi^res  on  the  Ebro  with  one  of  his  bri- 
gades.  General  Verdier  remained  in  command  with 
10,000  French  soldiers.  This  general,  though  har- 
assed  by  small  bodies  of  insurgents  all  around  himi 
pressed  the  siege  more  closely.  During  Jaly  the 
French  made  several  successful  assaults  on  the  gates 
of  El  Carmen  and  the  Portillo.    It  was  on  one  of 

Haroionor^^^  occasious  that  Augustina  Saragossa,  a  young 
woman  of  twenty*two,  is  said  to  have  leaped  on  a 
cannon  and  to  have  discharged  it  in  the  face  of  the 
enemy,  after  which  she  recorded  a  yow  that  she 
would  serve  the  battery  until  the  bitter  end,  be  it 
her  own  death  or  the  relief  of  Saragossa.  She  was 
decorated  with  a  medal  and  henceforth  receiyed  the 
full  pay  of  a  regular  gunner.  Shortly  after  this  the 
besieged  Spaniards  tried  to  retake  Monte  Torrero. 
Nearly  one  thousand  Spanish  regular  soldiers  sue- 
oeeded  in  fighting  their  way  into  the  city.  The 
French,  too,  were  increased  to  15,000  by  the  arrival 
of  two  yeteran  regiments.  On  August  8,  the  city  was 
bombarded  by  all  the  French  batteries  from  morning 
to  night.  The  Spanish  powder  magazine  was  blown 
np.    The  next  day  the  Convent  of  Santa  Engracia 
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was  stormed  by  the  French.  A  detachment  ofDoopente 
French  soldiers  got  into  the  old  Moorish  quarter  lighting 
and  terrible  street  fighting  ensued.  Soldiers,  oiti- 
Bens,  monks,  women  and  children  took  part  in  the 
hand-to-hand  struggle,  and  the  French  were  assailed 
on  all  sides.  A  squadron  of  French  cavalrj  chaiged 
through  the  narrow  streets.  They  got  entangled  in 
the  Areo  de  Gineja,  a  crooked  street  with  archways, 
and  were  cut  to  pieces.  During  the  tumult  the  hos- 
pital for  the  insane  was  set  on  fire  and  the  maniacs 
rushed  out  into  the  thick  of  the  fight.  In  another 
part  of  the  city,  the  French  had  been  victorious,  but 
lost  all  by  stopping  to  plunder.  The  Saragossonese 
set  fire  to  the  conyent  of  San  Francisco  and  drove 
the  scattered  French  into  the  fire.  At  close  of  day 
the  French  still  held  one  side  of  the  Oosso,  one 
of  the  great  thoroughfares  of  Saragossa,  while  the 
citizens  were  barricaded  on  the  other  side.  Here  the 
most  murderous  fighting  was  carried  on.  The  con- 
tending forces  shot  at  each  other  across  the  street 
with  muskets  and  cannon,  and  gutters  were  filled 
with  dead  bodies.  After  several  days  of  this,  the 
French  sent  a  summons  for  surrender.  They  re- 
ceived the  laconic  answer:   ^'Guerra  al  cuchillo^ 

War  to  the  knife T*    Slowly  the  French  were  mak-„ ^^ 

ing  headway  when  orders  came  to  General  Verdierjjjj*** 
to  raise  the  siege  and  to  fall  back  on  Larona.    The 
French  retired,  pursued  by  Palafox's  forces  as  far 
to  Navarre. 


In  Catalonia,  the  small  town  of  G(erona  defended  tim  a*, 
itself  with  equal  success  against  Duhesme.  After  Oerooft 
a  siege  of  a  fortnight,  during  which  400  bombs  and 
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kaiid  gienadoi  wwe  diopped  into  tha  tovu  on  one 
iiogle  nig^iti  the  Fienoh  were  forced  to  retreai  by  a 
•ortie  of  the  Geroneie.  DaheBme  had  to  fall  back 
00  Baroeloiia,  leavhig  hie  artillery  and  ammnnitioa 
behind  him. 

At  Madrid  the  news  of  these  diaasters  oanaed  con- 
atemation.  King  Joseph  had  reigned  but  one  week 
when  Dapont  aorrendered  at  Baylen.  Joeepl^  called 
a  eooncil  of  war*  It  waa  proposed  to  ooncentrate  all 
the  French  force  at  Madrid  to  fall  upon  the  Spanish 
armies  one  by  one  as  they  advanced  to  the  capital, 
f^ph  But  Joseph  had  enough.  He  left  Madrid  on  July 
Madrid      29|  just  nine  days  after  his  entry  into  the  city. 

A  proclamation  was  published  that  **the  French 
army  would  seek  healthier  quarters  where  the  air 
was  better  and  purer  drinking  water  could  be  ob» 
tained."  On  the  same  day  that  Madrid  was  thus 
abandoned  an  Bngliah  army  of  16,000y  under  Sir 
weuinston  Arthur  Wellesley  (Wellington)^  landed  in  Portugal 

luids  in 

Portugal  gt  the  mouth  of  the  Mondego,  and  marched  to 
Leirra,  sixty  miles  from  Lisbon.  King  Joseph  in 
the  meanwhile  retreated  over  Yittoria  and  Scoria 
to  Burgos.  This  town  was  made  the  rendezvous  ofE 
the  whole  French  army.  Before  leaving  Madrid  the 
French  plundered  the  public  treasury  and  carried  off 
all  the  orown  jewels  of  the  royal  family.  Thence 
arose  a  Spanish  saying:  *^The  crown  of  Spain  waa 
too  big  for  Joseph^s  head|  so  he  put  it  in  his 
pouch/' 

In  Portugal,  Marshal  Junot  was  unable  to  bring 
more  than  18,000  men  into  the  field  against  the  Bin- 
glislu    Aware  that  General  Wellesley  wouid  shortly 
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be  reinforced  from  the  sea,  Junot  determined  not 
to  await  a  joint  attack  on  Lisbon.  He  advanced  to 
Yimeiro.  There  a  pitched  battle  was  fought,  at  the  vimeiro 
end  of  which  the  French  retired  in  good  order. 
Jnnot's  forces  could  scarcely  escape  capture,  but 
at  this  point  General  Welleslej  was  replaced  by 
Sir  Harry  Bourrard.  This  commander  entered  into 
negotiations  for  a  peaceful  evacuation  of  PortugaL 
In  the  convention  of  Ointra,  signed  August  80,  it 
was  agreed  that  the  French  troops  should  be  shipped 
to  France  at  the  expense  of  the  British  government. 
A  Russian  fleet  under  Admiral  Siniavin,  riding  at  Set**" 
anchor  in  the  Tagus,  fell  a  prey  to  the  British.  The 
French,  during  their  embarkation,  had  to  be  pro- 
tected by  British  bayonets  against  excesses  on  the 
part  of  the  enraged  people  of  Lisbon.  Special  pro* 
tests  were  made  against  letting  the  French  carry  o£E 
the  rich  loot  they  had  gathered  while  in  PortugaL 
Tet  Janot  succeeded  in  carrying  away  with  him  the 
famous  manuscript  Bible  of  Belem,  which  had  been 
presented  to  the  monastery  of  the  Hieronymites  by 
Pope  Julius  n.  In  later  years  these  precious  vol- 
umes had  to  be  bought  back  by  Portugal  at  the 
price  of  80,000  francs. 


The  convention  of  Gintra  afforded  little  glory  for^^ 
either  side.  When  on  the  point  of  court-martialling 
Junot  for  his  capitulation.  Napoleon  learned  that 
the  British  military  had  ordered  their  own  generals, 
Bourrard,  Wellesley,  Moore,  and  Dalrymple,  to  be 
brought  to  trial  for  permitting  Junot  to  escape 
them. 

While  Junot's  troops  were  embarking  for  Franoe^ 
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aaother  note  famoos  embarkatkm  wm  mftcb  in 
DeoiaaKk.  Tliere  10^000  Bpaaish  aoUiesi,  emoUed 
mder  the  FraDoh  eagles  of  BernadoMei  with  their 
•gy^  eaplaiiiy  the  JfoiqiiiB  of  Bonmifti  fevolled  agaiDst 
the  Fieaeh  and  aeiaed  the  iehmda  of  Sjboig  and 
Lungland,  Having  ealabliahed  oomminieation  wkh 
the  Bagliiih,  tiieur  embarioed  on  a  Britiah  onuaer. 
By  the  middle  of  Angoat  thqr  were  tnaq^orted  to 
Spain,  widi  anna  and  aounonitiont  to  jeui  the  oanae 
of  thehr  eonntrymen.  Of  the  entile  Spamah  foroea 
fai  northmi  Bnrope,  8,000  had  to  be  left  behind. 
Bomana'a  exploit  won  him  a  gen^alahip  in  Spain, 
bm  in  Fieneh  annala  it  haa  gone  down  aa  the  trea- 
aon  of  Bomana. 

The  eonaeqoeneea  of  the  Fieaeh  lefenea  in  Spain 
were  far^wanhiag.  It  biolce  the  qieU  that  the  anaa 
eC  Napoleon,  hitherto  inyinoiUe»  had  oaat  over  tlie 
qpirit  of  hia  oowed  enenaefc  In  Anatria,  the  ICinia- 
toy  of  Stadion,  aided  by  Arohdnke  (Siarkai  poahed 
lorward  the  new  amummnta  with  freah  vigor.  The 
peaaanta  of  the  Tyrol,  oppieeaed  nnder  the  new  Ba- 
varian role,  grew  raative.  In  Fhiflflia  the  yonngar 
dementaof  the  nation  b^gan  to  aeetha  **I  do  not 
aee,'*  aaid  Blttoher,  **why  we  ahonld  not  think  ont- 
raSoT  aelvea  aa  good  aa  the  Spaniarda.*'  Stein'a  lliniatry 
^^^  adopted  a  policy  of  reaialanoe  to  KapoloMy  and 
Sehamhonit  inf  naed  the  aame  apirit  into  the  army. 
Tlie  Snltan  of  Tnrlcqr,  apprdienaive  of  new  Ffeaeh 
and  Bnaaian  aggreariona,  ahowed  ineWnatian  to  throw 
in  hia  lot  with  Bngland.  B ven  the  Bey  of  Moroeoo^ 
Ali  Mahomet,  felt  called  npon  to  iaane  a  prodama- 
laon  of  aympathy  with  the  Spaniah  eanae:  **Aro«8e, 
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OhristianBl  Ah,  French  dog,  why  did  you  ^^^tSSSt^ 
opiam  to  the  Christians  to  effect  your  entry  into 
their  country  without  exciting  apprehension,  and  to 
oome  before  long  to  deprive  me  also  of  my  throne  ? 
Why  did  you  not  enter  sword  in  band,  that  your 
objects  might  be  seen,  and  the  Christians  might  cut 
off  your  head?  Christians,  attack  these  dogs  and 
defend  your  kingdom,  for  the  son  of  my  friend 
Charles!  Let  Seville  be  firm  and  attack  that  ab- 
horred currish  race,  and  Allah  will  assist  you  I  Let 
the  Englishmen  help  likewise  I  All  nations  heed 
this,  so  ye  may  know  who  the  French  dog  is,  that 
all  may  arise  against  him  with  the  blessing  of 
Allah!'' 

In  England,  the  Tories  joined  with  the  Whigs  in  orMit 
cheering  the  Spanish  revolution.  It  was  resolved  •«*«»^ 
to  make  the  most  of  the  foothold  gained  in  Spain 
by  placing  a  strong  army  under  the  command  of  Sir 
John  Moore.  For  America  the  upheaval  in  Spain 
meant  corresponding  upheavals  throughout  Central 
and  South  America.  The  United  States  caught  the 
fever.  President  Jefferson  saw  in  this  an  opportu- 
nity  to  offset  the  serious  consequences  of  his  policy 
of  non-intercourse  with  Europe.  Negotiations  were 
set  on  foot  to  obtain  the  Floridas  from  Spain.  Na-  f^J^  ^ 
poleon,  treating  all  Spanish  possessions  as  if  they 
were  his  own,  offered  to  cede  Florida  to  the  Ameri- 
can Union,  on  condition  that  the  United  States  join 
in  his  war  with  England.  ''War  exists  in  fact  be- 
tween England  and  the  United  States,"  declared 
Napoleon,  in  a  famous  letter,  transmitted  by  Cham- 
pigny.     ^*It  was  declared  practically  when  England 
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pobliriied  Ifeor  daoiee  against  AmeiiouiOQiamdroe.'' 
General  Armstrong,  at  the  Ameiiean  legation  in 
Farifly  was  iniormed  that  ^^ahoold  England  make 
any  movement  againat  the  Flecidas,  NapokNm  would 
not  take  it  ill  if  the  United  States  moved  tstoofB 
there  for  their  defenoe,"  When  Napoleon  sn&red 
disaster  in  Spain,  JeSenKA  at  onoe  saw  a  new  op- 

j^m^n  portimity  for  Amerioa,  On  Aognst  9,  he  wrote  to 
one  oi  his  Cabinet  ICimstera:  **I  am  glad  to  see 
that  l^pain  is  likely  to  give  Bonaparte  employment 
Tant  mienx  poar  nons.  .  .  .  Should  England 
make  up  with  us  while  Bonaparte  continues  at  war 
with  Spain,  a  moment  may  ooour  when  we  may, 
without  danger  or  commitment  vrith  either  France 
cr  En^nd,  seise  this  country  to  our  limits  of 
Louisiana  as  of  right,  and  the  residue  of  the  Fieri* 
das  as  reprisal  for  spidiation.  It  is  our  duty  to 
have  an  eye  to  this  in  stationing  our  new  reoruits 
and  armed  vesaeb  so  as  to  be  ready,  if  Oongreas 
authcvizes  it|  to  strike  in  a  moment''  Shortly  af* 
terward  the  Cabinet  debated  the  subject  JeflEerson 
recorded  this  memorandum  of  his  attitude  toward 
the  Spanish  colonies  in  America:  *'If  you  remain 
under  the  dominion  of  the  Idngdom  and  family  (^ 

g^^ggr  3p^^}  ^"^  ^^  contented;  but  we  should  be  ex* 
tremely  unwilling  to  see  you  pass  under  the  domin- 
ion or  ascendency  of  France  or  England.*'  Here  is 
to  be  seen  the  germ  <tf  the  famous  American  attitude 
toward  the  Old  World,  enunciated  in  later  years  by 
Monroe.  In  truth,  Jefterson  and  his  Southern  sup* 
porters  cared  little  for  the  cause  of  Spanidi  free- 
dom.    The  independence  of  the  Spanish  colonies 


horn  Suropeui  role  ia  maj  fom  wm  JaCeOKNi^ 
flIeadfiBt  ideal*  Tkrongiioflk  Soath  Amarioa,  ia 
Mexico,  Oafaft,  and  ia  the  FiocidaB,  BMaavli]le> 
the  Danish  patriots  were  mts&t  to  do  tbor  part 
lor  the  aaother  oonnlry.  The  Fienoh  aetfttem  wei»euttminn 
driven  oat  of  Porta  Jtioo,  Deaeada  and  Maria  Ga-MMm'' 
laate.  In  Gaba,  the  Spaaiah  garenior  had  dtfiesl^ 
ia  pnveatuig  a  masMere  oC  the  French  at  Hanma 
and  Santiago  de  Oaba*  All  Florida  waa  aeatfuiig. 
Jeffeiaan'a  noa-eomniitlal  atfeitade  tawaid  tfaia  watom^ 
Bient  gave  riae  to  a  aoBpieion  in  Ameriaa  that  the 
Awrident  waa  aeeret^  leagued  with  Napoleon. 
This  kat  him  many  anpporten  in  the  Nortk^^ 
The  New  England  eoaaoienoe  doQfai?ad  itaelf  with 
fervor  lor  the  SpoaiBh  eanaa.  Northera  oppoaitiiai 
te  the  emituined  immohition  of  American  iBade  en 
the  altar  of  JeSeraon'a  embargo  grew  ezoeadinglj 


bittar.    A7«<u>gNewEiigl«ndpoet,WiUi«iOid.B^v 
lea  Biyaat,  then  barely  in  hia  taena,  pnUiahed  what^< 
he  oatted  ''The  Smba^  a  Satire  against  Tbemaa 
J^EarBoa'': 

"And  thou,  the  aooro  oCefwy  patriot  oaiDQ. 
Thj  oomtiy'a  ruin  wad  bar  eouKfTg  shana^ 


G«,wratchl    Beaign  the  Proridwitibl  ebair, 

Discloee  thy  secret  meaenree,  foal  or  fair; 

Go  aeareh  with  coriofia  eye  for  faorned  frogs 

*Mid  tho  wiid  vaate  «<  Umlafama  faoga^ 

Or,  where  Ohio  roOa  hia  turbid  atream. 

Dig  for  huge  bonea,  thy  glory  and  thy  IImomI** 

In  later  Isfie  Bryant  woald  have  given  mnoh  to 
aeppreaa  liua  bojriah  libel,  aa  nnfortanate  in  its  con* 
caption  aa  it  was  lacking  in  felieity  of  TeirificatiQaL 
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Tet  Biyant's  yeises  refleoted  the  spirit  then  pre- 
vailing in  certain  parts  of  America.    The  cost  of 
nsuito  of  the  embargo  to  the  nation  had  been  fearful.    At  a 

Anaericaa 

«miMfgo  moment's  notice,  President  Jefierson  and  his  follow* 
ers  in  Congress  had  bidden  all  ocean  commerce  to 
oease.  Every  ship  was  withdrawn  from  the  sea  and 
merchants  closed  their  doors.  American  products 
sank  in  value.  Wheat  dropped  from  two  dollars  to 
seventy-five  cents  a  bushel.  Other  produce  became 
unsalable,  such  as  cotton,  tobacco,  rice  and  timber. 
Artisans  ceased  working,  laborers  dropped  their 
tools  and  wages  stopped.  Every  imported  article 
rose  in  price.  Thousands  of  sailors  hung  idle 
around  the  wharves.  A  British  traveller,  Lam- 
bert, visiting  New  York  in  1808,  sent  home  this 
description:  ''The  port,  indeed,  was  full  of  ship- 
ping,  but  they  were  dismantled  and  laid  up.  Their 
decks  were  cleared,  their  hatches  fastened  down, 
and  scarcely  a  sailor  was  to  be  found  on  board. 
Not  a  box,  bale,  cask,  barrel  or  package  was  to  be 
seen  upon  the  wharves.  Many  of  the  counting- 
houses  were  shut  up  or  advertised  to  be  let,  and 
the  few  solitary  merchants,  clerks,  porters,  and  la- 
borers that  were  to  be  seen  were  walking  about 
with  their  hands  in  their  pockets.  The  coffee- 
houses were  almost  empty.  The  streets  near  the 
waterside  were  all  but  deserted.     The  ^rass  had 

0uff«riiiff  l>®g^'i  to  grow  upon  the  wharves."    In  the  South 
^SsSSl       the  effects  of  the  embargo  were  felt  the  worst.    To- 
bacco, rice  and  cotton  were  almost  worthless,  yet 
400,000  n^ro  slaves  had  to  be  supported.    Jeffer- 
son's own  State,   Virginia,  sunk  into  stagnation. 
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The  Freaident's  private  hmHj  f ottane  ww  imrolwd 
ID  the  geneial  roiiL 

By  the  time  Jeffetaon  was  veady  to  hand  ovm  the 
ni w  of  power  lo  hia  ohoaen  party  aaeoeaaor,  Madi- 
aofty  the  politieal  eooaeqaenees  at  the  embatgo  aotj^BMriew 
made  themaelTea  ialt  Kew  Eaglaiid  waa  loat  toSptama 
Jeffemon'a  party.  Aftw  the  apiing  eleetioiia  and 
daring  anmmar,  Jlasaaohnaelta  deelared  for  Fedeeai- 
ism.  GaUatm,  who»  as  Secretary  of  the  Treaaoiyy 
knew  beat  ihe  diffienltiea  oreated  by  the  anbargOi 
began  to  deapaiz.  Bariy  in  aimimer  he  wrote: 
^'From.  preaent  iq[>pearaDoea  the  Fedendiata  will 
torn  na  out  by  the  4th  of  ICareh  next.  I  think 
that  Vermont  ia  loat  New  Hampahiie  ia  in  a  bad 
way,  and  PemiaylTania  ia  extremely  donbtfnl.** 
And  again:  **If  propoaitiona  irom  Great  Britain 
or  other  erenta  do  not  pat  it  in  oar  power  to  raiae 
the  embaigo  before  the  let  of  Ootober,  we  ahall  kiae 
the  Preaidentud  election.  I  think  that  at  thia  mo- 
aaent  the  Weaten  Stataa,  Viigiaia,  Soath  Garoliaa, 
and  part  of  Qeorgia  are  the  only  aoand  Statea." 
Nothing  aayed  JeflEeraon'a  party  hnt  the  fact  that 
the  opponenta  of  the  0Oirera«i:^nt  divided  their 
foioea  between  three  candidatea  CBinton^  Monroe 
and  Pinokney.  Jamea  Madiaon  waa  elected  Praai- Hftdtooo 
dent  and  George  0.  01inUm>  aa  the  aecond  atroi^*  nwideuft 
eat  candidate,  waa  re-elected  to  the  Yioe-Preaidency. 
The  Federaliat  votee  had  risen  from  fourteen  to 
forty-eeven  votea. 

The  oonaeqnencea  ct  the  embargo,  while  by  no 
meana  ao  diaaatrooa  in  Bn^^and,  were  aeriona  enoqgh 
to  be  made  the  snbject  of  Parliamentary  inqniry. 
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JIJ52S?  ^®  Ministry  was  driven  to  admit  that  ''loss  to 
^l^'  America  was  loss  to  Great  Britain,  just  as  the  pros- 
perity of  the  United  States  had  meant  prosperity 
for  the  mother  country. ' '  Napoleon  took  the  same 
view.  In  his  report  on  foreign  relations,  September 
ly  1808,  he  expressed  approval  of  the  embargo: 
**The  Americans — This  people,  who  placed  their 
fortune,  their  prosperity  and  almost  their  exist- 
ence in  commerce,  have  given  the  example  of 
a  great  and  courageous  sacrifice.  By  a  general 
embargo,  they  have  interdicted  all  commercial  ex- 
change,  rather  than  shamefully  submit  to  that  trib- 
ute which  the  English  pretend  to  impose  on  the 
shipping  of  all  nations." 

The  aspect  of  other  foreign  affairs  appeared  less 
satisfactory  to  Napoleon.  The  new  military  reforms 
that  were  under  way  in  Austria  and  Prussia  gave 
rise  to  serious  apprehension.  The  alliance  with  Bas- 
sia  likewise  seemed  shaky.  To  Emperor  Francis 
of  Austria,  Napoleon  wrote  a  remonstrance  against 
all  attempts  at  further  hostility,  with  this  threaten- 
ing conclusion:  *'A11  that  you  have  now,  you  have 
solely  through  my  goodwill.''  On  September  8, 
he  concluded  a  new  convention  between  France  and 
further      Prussia.      The   Prussian   army  was  reduced  from 

humbled  *^ 

eO,000  to  40,000.  The  war  indemnity  still  due 
to  France  was  declared  to  be  146,000,000  francs. 
This,  in  the  face  of  the  Prince  of  Prussians  protest 
that  19,000,000  only  remained  to  be  paid  I  Until 
the  final  payment  of  the  indemnity,  Prince  William 
of  Prussia  undertook  to  remain  in  France.  The 
Prussian  strongholds  of  Glogau,  Stettin  and  Kus- 
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4rin  w&te  to  TiBMrin  a  R^nek  baiidiii,  gftcrifloned  bf 
lOyOOd  men  ot'PniflfliaB  expense.  Saoh  weve  Ihe 
hard  eondilioBe  in^oiod  at  a  tune  thai  the  Pnusiaa 
loereMMB  amofuited  to  886,G00  thakra,  while  the 
pabMo  expeoaee  na  op  to  two  iwd  a  half  millioiiB. 
Beeiides  thisi  Napoleon  exacted  that  seven  militarf 
aeada  wtsre  to  ran  thixNigh  PnuHus  and  the  ragian 
4»oiiBd  ICagdebofg  was  to  be  «eded  to  Franea 
Alter  this  oonventkm  had  been  di^jr  aigned  wt 
Aaai  the  leaigQatioa  of  Stem^a  Muriatay  was  ophr  ifcJj|faT^ 
a  ^oealion  of  tima  Bteia  had  heeeme  pwaoaa 
with  Napoleaa  «neetNM  of  iua  oonidenlial 
totheMmioC  Wit^vanateMi  had  iidkn 
into  the  handi  <if  the  Fraaih.  In  thia  letter  Staie 
wrote  midor  date  of  Ai^nBt  IB,  2006:  ^*The  nmrnpiw^ 
elfaMi  ui  QeraMaqr  iaegqwei  dailgr.  U  mnat  he  ea- 
eeanned  and  atimnlated  The  aAaai  of  %aui  ave 
aMldag  A  profoiuid  in^raniaD.  Thegr  prove  whet 
woght  kog  aiaee  to  have  bean  lorMBeat'*  eto*  Ma- 
poleon  had  ihia  letter  printed  in  the  ^^IComtenr^ 
with  thia  eoaunmit:  ^The  King  of  Pnina  majr  be 
pitjod  for  having  llinistere  who  are  aa  ^nakilfal  aa 
thegr  are  perverae.*' 

Stein  naked  lor  his  dismissal.  For  a  whfle  Ua 
Minialry  fingered  en.  On  September  U,  Nape- 
le<m  wrote  to  Soalt:  **1  hare  demanded  that  Bteinib[|^M^ 
he  expeUed  ixom  the  Minii^.  OtharwM  the^^ 
Kiag  of  Pniaaia  ahall  wrt  ee^nter  poar— wien  of 
hia  Stetei.  I  have  pkoed  Stein's  pr^pei^  in 
Wealphalia  wnder  aeqnestration.'* 

For  Napoleon  mneh  depended  now  en  Ihe  attitnde 
cf  Boaaia.    To  dear  ap  the  sitoatifln,  he  amnged 
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for  a  personal  interview  with  the  Czar,  to  be  held  at 
Brf art.  It  was  to  be  made  a  State  afiEair,  attended 
by  all  the  princes  of  the  Confederation  of  the  Rhine. 
On  September  27,  almost  simoltaneouslj  with  the 
establishment  of  a  supreme  Spanish  junta  at  Aran- 
juez,  the  princes  met  at  Erfurt.  The  departure  of 
Alexander  from  St.  Petersburg,  and  of  Napoleon 
from  Paris,  was  calculated  to  a  nicety,  so  that  the 
two  might  arrive  on  the  same  day.  Napoleon  took 
pains  to  reach  Erfurt  first  in  order  to  welcome 
Alexander  a  few  miles  beyond  the  town.  Through- 
out the  festiyities  that  followed  he  had  Alexander 
placed  at  his  right  to  show  that  he  was  receiving 
him  on  his  own  soil.  All  the  expenses  of  this  occa- 
iDffof  sion  were  paid  from  the  French  civil  list.  Die  tol- 
len  Tage  (The  mad  days)  at  Erfurt,  as  the  Germans 
called  them,  lasted  three  weeks.  Among  those  who 
attended  were  the  Kings  of  Saxony,  Bavaria,  and 
Wurtemberg,  the  Prince  Primate,  the  Archduke  of 
Baden,  the  Dukes  of  Saxony,  and  many  minor 
princes.  Emperor  Francis  of  Austria  was  not  in- 
vited. Nor  did  Napoleon  heed  the  hints  of  Metter- 
nich,  the  Austrian  Ambassador  in  Paris,  that  he 
be  bidden  to  attend.  To  gain  some  information  of 
what  went  on,  Emperor  Francis  sent  Baron  de  Yin- 
cent,  a  friend  of  Talleyrand,  to  deliver  an  ostensi- 
ble  letter  of  goodwill  to  both  the  emperors*  Erfurt 
was  so  filled  with  notables  that  a  French  officer  of 
the  guard,  so  the  story  has  it,  once  stopped  a  drum- 
beat salute  to  a  passing  German  prince  with  the 
words:  "Taisez  vous,  ce  n'est  qu*un  roil"  For 
the  benefit  of  the  invited  guests  the  entire  Comedie 
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Frangaifle  played  classic  dramas  to  a  pit  fcdbof 
loyalties.  On  the  first  of  these  occasions  Alexan- 
der  repeated  to  Napoleon  the  line  from  (Edipos: 
**The  friendship  of  a  great  man  is  a  gift  of  the 
gods."  Of  mutual  compliments  there  was  no  end. 
In  the  presence  of  the  Ozar,  Napoleon  decorated  the 
officers  of  the  regiment  who  had  distinguished  them- 
selves in  the  campaign  against  Bussia.  Prince  Wil-  ^mSS^^ 
liam  of  Prussia  was  bidden  to  attend  a  rabbit  hunt 
on  the  battlefield  of  Jena. 

One  of  the  most  interesting  events  of  those  days 
was  the  meeting  of  Napoleon  and  Goethe.  The 
great  German  poet  had  just  finished  the  first  part 
of  his  ^^ Faust."  Unlike  his  contemporaries,  Fichte, 
Schleiermacher,  Koemer,  Bueckert  and  Von  Amdt| 
whose  writings  at  this  time  were  all  intensely  patri- 
otic, Goethe  was  an  open  admirer  of  Napoleon. 
Bonaparte  in  his  turn  admired  Gh>ethe.  When 
Bonaparte  sailed  to  Egypt,  Goethe's  early  master- 
piece, '^The  Sorrows  of  Werdier,"  had  accompanied 
him.  In  later  years  the  same  book  served  to  lighten 
Napoleon's  solitude  at  St  Helena.  The  two  men,  g^^^;^ 
standing  each  in  his  way  on  the  pinnacle  of  genius 
and  of  egotism,  met  as  equals.  '^Yous  dtes  un 
homme.  Monsieur  de  Goethe,"  said  Napoleon  as  he 
decorated  him  with  the  cross  of  the  Legion  of  Honor. 
^'VoUA  un  homme,"  remarked  Goethe  to  his  neigh- 
l>or.  Previous  to  this,  the  poet  had  written  a  hymn 
of  praise  to  Napoleon,  in  which  he  sang: 

**Doabt8,  that  have  baffled  thoneanda,  ^  has  solved; 
Ideas,  o*er  which  centariea  have  brooded. 
Bin  giant  miiid  hitniUvelj  oompaaaed.'* 
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OoeCiie  foiind  MaiKdeon,  at  cloae  range,  mora 
admiiahle  than  ever.  He  foand  that  the  French 
eonperor  kneir  the  daaaio  drama  ^^domn  to  the  mi- 
ttnfeeflt  detailA.''  Hia  obeervatioiia  on  Werthor  were 
the  beat  ehtiqiie  yet  vonehaafed  to  Goetha  1V>  the 
end  of  hk  daysi  the  poet  admitted  the  joatioe  ol 

hjtoriak  Napoleon'a  oritioiama.  Napoleon'a  aaggeatkm  to 
Goethe  to  write  a  new  dama  on  Jolioa  Owner,  which 
might  be  an  improvement  <m  Shafcespeaie'a  tn^^edy, 
flattered  the  German  poet  Shortly  afterward  he 
wrote  a  letter  to  Ootte:  ''I  oonfeea  gladly  that  there 
ia  nothing  more  deTatiog  or  nMx«  gratifyiag  that 
oonld  haTe  happened  to  me  than  Ihia  meetiag  with 
the  French  emperor,  and  the  manner  d  it  Nerer 
before  hare  I  loond  ao  qrmpathetio  a  liatener,  who 
met  me,  if  I  may  uae  the  ezpreeaion,  ao  ihoroaghly 
aa  an  equal."  Goethe  met  Napoleon  early  in  Octo- 
ber.   A  week  later,  at  a  ooort  ball  in  Wetmar,  Na- 

^y^^  p<^con  met  another  famona  German  poet,  Wieland. 

'^^  While  die  Qzar  was  exmting  the  admiration  of  all 
by  hia  graoefnl  dancing,  Napoleon  drew  the  old  poet 
into  a  comer,  and  talked  to  him  alone  for  an  hour 
and  a  half.  An  intereating  record  of  this  oonTersa- 
tion  has  been  given  by  Wieland:  ^*  Napoleon  saw, 
notwithstanding  my  wretohed  celebrity,  that  I  waa 
a  aimple  nnassoming  old  man.  To  leave  a  laating 
good  impression  on  me,  at  least  so  it  af^wared  to 
me,  he  assumed  on  the  instant  that  diagniae  which 
he  knew  would  accomplish  his  purpose.    In  all  my 

life,  I  never  saw  a  more  simple,  quiet,  gentle  and 

• 

unassuming  mother's  son  of  a  man.     He  talked 
with  me  like  an  old  acquaintance,  as  one  of  his  set. 
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From  his  utterances  on  poetry,  it  was  clear  to  me 
that  he  was  without  deep  feeling— our  German  Oe- 
mUth.  .  .  .  Though  the  man  was  uncommonly 
friendly  and  afhble  with  me,  it  yet  appeared  to 
me  at  times  as  though  Napoleon  wore  a  mask 
of  bronze." 

Napoleon's  most  important  interviews,  of  course,  ffSfSSSt 
were  with  Alexander,  as  were  the  meetings  of  Tal-  •"*  ^"^ 
leyrand  and  De  Ohampigny  with  Count  Bomanzov, 
the  Bussian  Prime  Minister.    The  Ozar,  in  return 
for  a  free  hand  in  Finland  and  in  the  Balkans,  ac- 
knowledged Napoleon's  brother  Joseph  as  King  of 
Spain,  and  agreed  to  enter  into  an  offensive  and  de- 
fensive alliance  with  Napoleon  in  case  France  were 
the  first  to  be  attacked.    Napoleon,  at  the  Ozar's 
request,  remitted  20,000,000  francs  from  the  amount 
to  be  paid  to  him  by  the  Eang  of  Prussia.    Talley- 
rand, at  one  of  his  frequent  audiences  with  the 
Czar,   first  broached  the  subject   of   the  possible  j^j^^^^jj^ 
divorce  of  Josephine.    With  this  contingency  in^^SS^ 
view,   he   voiced   Napoleon's   suit   for   the  hand 
of  Alexander's   sister,   but  Alexander  begged  to 
be  excused.    Talleyrand  improved  the  occasion  by 
obtaining  the  hand  of  the  Princess  for  his  nephew, 
Bgmont  de  Perigord. 

Before  leaving  Erfurt,  the  two  emperors  issued 
a  joint  letter  to  the  King  of  England.  It  opened 
tiius:  ^'Brought  together  at  Erfurt,  our  first  thought 
is  to  yield  to  the  wish  and  the  wants  of  every  people, 
and  to  seek  a  speedy  pacification  with  your  Majesty, 
the  most  efficacious  remedy  for  the  miseries  which 
oppress  all  nations.  •  •    The  cause  is  to  be  found  in 
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the  flteto  dt  i^ptBtion  and  mkery  ia  wlikli  tte  tffci^- 
iMtioii  of  maritime  oommeroe  has  plaoed  tha  gwal 
___.aat  nalioaa.    We  iwito  i&  entwiatfng  yomr  Majeaty 
la  liBtoi  ta  tiia  Toioe  <rf  hnumxiHj  mksoamfi  that  of 


paBsiona."  Tha  lattar  aooolodad  in  tha  aaaM  atoain* 
Bngland'a  anawer  to  the  joint  pfopoeab  am  anfo- 
raitted  bj  flMiaii^  to  the  Baarian  Amhaaiidnr  in 
Fvia.  The  Bntiah  official  note  bcigan  ki  tUa  wiaa: 
*«Xb8  Eipg  haa  aifanal^  deolaiad  faia  laadinom  and 
daaiia  to enler  into  n^gotiationa  ioraganand  peaoa 
on  tarma  oonaialeat  with  die  honor  dt  hia  lli^jeaiy'a 
avown,  wilh  fideli^  to  hia  engagementa,  and  with 
the  pramaaaat  lepoBO  and  aeonritj  o<  Baaope.  fiia 
llajasly  r^eato  that  deolacalion.  •  •  •  If  tha  oanaa 
of  much  misery  ia  to  ha  foaad  m  the  atagnition  of 
eommeroial  intarooone^  ahhoogh  hia  Kajaaky  oaanot 
be  expected  to  hear  with  nnqnalified  lagrak  that  tha 
ougiork  ayitem  deyiaed  for  tho  destraction  of  the  oammeroe 
of  hia  aabjBoti  haa  reooiled  npon  ita  authoaB  or  iti 
instramenta— yet  it  ia  neither  in  the  diiyoaition  of 
hia  Migeaty  nor  ia  the  ohamoter  of  the  people  over 
whom  he  reigaa  to  re|oioe  in  the  priFationa  and  nn- 
happiaeea  otmi  of  the  nations  which  are  oombined 
MBJnflt  hi"i- 

''In  the  progress  of  a  war,  begun  for  self -defence^ 
new  oUigations  have  been  imposed  npon  BjQghmd 
in  behalf  of  powers  wliom  the  aggressions  of  a  com- 
mon  enemy  have  oompelled  to  make  <v>mmon  cacuie 
with  his  Majesty,  or  who  hare  solicited  his  Maj* 
esly'a  aasiatanoe  and  aopport  in  the  vindication  of 
their  national  independence.  •  .  .  The  interests  of 
the  Grown  of  Portugal  and  of  his  Sicilian  Majesty 
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are  confided  to  his  Majesty's  assistanoe.  With  the 
King  of  Sweden  his  Majesty  is  connected  by  ties 
of  the  closest  alliance.  With  Spain  his  Majesty, 
though  not  bound  by  any  formal  instrument,  in  the  g^^  ^ 
face  of  all  the  world  has  contracted  engagements  ^SSmoo 
no  less  binding  than  the  most  solemn  treaties.  His 
Majesty  therefore  assumes  that  in  overtures  for  gen- 
era!  peace  Spain  is  understood  to  be  a  party  to  any 
n^otiations  in  which  England  is  invited  to  en- 
gage." 

The  upshot  of  the  new  peace  overtures  was  that 
France  and  Bussia  declined  to  admit  the  Spanish  ''in- 
surgents"  to  any  part  in  the  n^otiations.  George 
HE.  of  England  issued  a  formal  proclamation  an- 
nouncing the  continuance  of  the  war:  ''We  deeply 
lament  an  issue  by  which  the  sufferings  of  Europe 
are  i^^gravated  and  prolonged.  But  neither  the 
honor  of  the  crown  nor  the  generosity  of  the  Brit- 
ish nation  would  sanction  the  abandonment  of  a 
brave  and  loyal  people,  who  are  fighting  for  all 
that  is  dear  to  man ;  and  whose  exertions  in  a  cause 
so  unquestionably  just  we  have  solemnly  pledged 
ourselves  to  sustain." 

England's  interference  in  the  affairs  of  the  Penin- 
sula was  at  first  resented  by  Portuguese  and  Span- 
iards alike.  When  Sir  Arthur  Wellesley  brought 
the  first  British  expedition  to  Spain  his  services 
were  declined  in  one  port  after  another,  until  he 
betook  himself  to  Portugal.  After  the  Convention 
of  Ointra  the  Portuguese  junta  recorded  an  emphatic 
protest  against  the  manner  of  its  conclusion.  It  ap- 
peared  for  a  while  as  if  fears  of  too  permanent  a 
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Britbh  lodgment  WBte  almoi*  m  rtraiig  m  hatoed  of 
the  Frenoh.  A  late  inttanee  of  thia  oooonod  when 
Oolonel  Doyle  orgaiuaed  the  Spanish  prieoaeiB  at 
FortBmouth  and  aailed  with  them  forOornlia.  The 
prieonen,  who  had  been  anned  and  elothod  by  Bug* 
land,  mntinied  and  earned  the  transport  to  different 
ports  of  Spain,  whenoe  tbej  went  to  their  homes. 
^  After  Joseph's  retreat  from  Madrid,  Ifae  ouinrrae* 

MHDiMrifii  taon  of  Spain  may  be  said  to  iMtre  eeased  as  a  apon- 
taneooB  popular  movement.  Thenoeforward  it  be- 
eame  a  war  for  the  military  eontiol  id  the  PeniaBulai 
oondoeted  between  Franoe  and  varions  organiMd 
bodies  of  men,  now  Spaniards,  now  Portngoese,  now 
Soglishmen.  The  most  pietoresqne  aoeonnts  of 
this  warfare  may  be  found  in  such  books  as  Qaldos* 
'^Bpisodios  Nacionales,''  Blaokmore'a  ^'Alioe  Lor- 
i^.^  raine,"  or  Lever's  **Oharles  O'MaUey/'    When  the 

literatim 

Oony^ition  of  Ointra  opened  a  way  lor  operationB 
in  Spain,  Sir  Hugh  Dakymfde  sent  Lord  William 
Bentinck  to  Spain  to  arrange  a  plan  of  oo-operation 
with  the  Spanish  generals.  Assooiated  with  him 
were  a  nomber  of  British  military  agents  whose 
divergent  plans  added  greatly  to  the  ooof osion  al- 
ready existing  among  the  Spanish  leadsai  of  the 
war. 
oomMUof  A  eooncil  of  most  of  the  generah  oommanding 
at  Madrid  armies  was  held  at  Madrid  in  the  antomn.  Oastallos, 
Llama,  Cnesta,  Infantado  and  others  oame.  Blake 
gave  his  proxy  to  Infantado,  while  Palaf ox  was  rep- 
resented by  a  member  of  his  staff.  They  ooold  not 
agree  npcm  a  generaMn-ehief ,  bat  deeided  to  onite 
their  forces  in  the  so-called  army  of  the  center. 
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Bren  Has  OMfwieM  wm  Mtiiad  ool  b«k  pirtidty. 
Owing  to  the  iMlioiMl  intrigiMB  md  oomplioa  eac- 

lie  would  no  loBgor  aenre  aadw  thaiii.  Ckieila  wee^^SSl^ 
nedy  to  put  the  jimteB  domi  by  lone  of  emB,  md 
Peb&>z  bdd  himedf  qiute  sUmiC  ee  a  wnoooiiifQl 
Oaptaiii<*g«MfeL  In  the  end  a  oentral  goTemmevt 
was  vertod  m  the  Aaaembly,  and  by  tfie  advioe  eC 
Loid  Bentuiek  and  Mr.  St aart,  who  were  authorised 
to  waapgij  the  goTermnent  with  British  foada,  Oaa- 
taloa  was  to  be  appomted  geneiaUflanno.  His  ap- 
pointaient,  however,  waa^forred  <m  tiie  elraiaeter^ 
iatie  ground  that  when  the  enemy  waa  driven  over 
the  frontier  he  taofgaA  then  ha^e  leiaare  to  aaanmo 
eoBBnancL  Yet  the  eondilkm  ef  the  Spaniah  aol* 
dieiB,  ill  fedt  pooriy  armed  aad  half  naked,  waa 
dedarad  by  Mr.  Staart  to  be  ''neitfier  ealoabftad 
to  inq^  eonnige  nor  to  iaereaae  enthnataaa." 

Napoleon,  daring  the  interim,  had  not  been  idle. 
While  he  waa  ecmveiaing  with  poeta  aad  prineea  at! 
Brfort,  and  dangling  the  olive  bianeh  before  the 
eyea  ol  Bngtiahmen,  hia  anniea  were  maidiing 
aoathward  from  the  baiilDi  of  the  Yiatula,  Blbe, 
Danube  and  Bhiae--northward  frMi  Italy  and  Dal- 
matia  and  from  dl  pointa  of  Franoe.  Denmark  waa 
evacuated  and  100,000  aoldiem  of  the  Bmpire  were 
withdrawn  from  the  PToasian  Statea.  The  Frenoh 
garrisons  left  in  Germany  were  concentrated  on  the 
side  of  Austria.  The  army  in  Italy  waa  plaoed 
under  Prince  Eugene  de  Beanhamais  and  Maas^na. 
Murat  in  Naples  was  directed  to  raise  a  Neapoliftan 
army  wherewitfi   to  threaten   Sicily.     In  Franea 
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80,000  new  reoruits,  called  to  armB  before  their 
time,  were  sent  to  support  the  yeterans  in  Spain, 
while  80,000  more  beardless  joaths  were  called  to 
the  colors  as  resenres.  The  march  of  the  molti- 
Napoleon  tudc  wss  Inccssant.  As  the  soldiers  poured  through 
Bofftend  Paris,  Napoleon  addressed  them:  ^'Soldiers,  I  have 
need  of  jou.  This  day,  without  a  moment  of  re- 
pose, I  command  jou  to  traverse  France.  The 
hideous  presence  of  the  Leopard  contaminates  the 
peninsula  of  Spain  and  Portugal.  In  terror  he  must 
fly  before  you.  Let  us  bear  our  triumphant  eagles 
to  the  Pillars  of  Hercules.  There  we  have  injuries 
to  avenge." 

At  the  opening  of  the  Oorps  L^^atif ,  October 
90,  the  Emperor  declared:  ''In  a  few  days  I  go  to 
put  myself  at  the  head  of  my  armies,  and  with  the 
aid  of  God  to  crown  the  King  of  Spain  in  Madrid 
— ^to  plant  my  eagles  on  the  towers  of  Lisbon."  On 
the  same  day  Sir  John  Moore  left  Lisbon  with  his 
British  force  to  march  for  Madrid. 
^S^^^  Napoleon  arrived  in  Bayonne  on  November  8,  and 
il£SiHia  crossed  the  Pyrenees  at  once  at  the  head  of  12,000 
troops.  Within  two  days  he  joined  his  brother 
Joseph  at  Yittoria.  By  this  time  the  French  troopSi 
immediately  available,  numbered  more  than  90,000. 
They  were  distributed  at  various  points  under  Mar* 
ahab  Money,  Ney,  Bessidres,  and  Generals  Saligny, 
Dorsienne,  Menthion,  La  Grange  and  Dunat.  The 
Spaniards  numbered  76,000.  Dissatisfied  with  his 
brother  Joseph's  dispositions.  Napoleon  at  once 
took  command.  While  Sir  John  Moore,  with  his 
British  army,  was  floundering  along  the  wretched 
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iMdi  of  Vormgal  and  northern  Spain,  Napolaoo 
was  oondncting  his  military  nwyements  with  aoew^ 
tomed  {weoiaion  and  despatoh. 

The  Spanish  f ovoes  had  at  hurt  been  nnhad  nndar 
OastalloR  Thqr  oioM^  tlM  Bbro  at  time  pcnall^ 
and  took  poaaeoaiop  d  Lsrin,  Viaoa,  Oappofoao 
and  otiier  Fkendi  poato  on  the  left  bank  of  the 
Kfaio.  The  Fiowh  did  not  f^poae  Gastaflos'  ad- 
Tattoe  toward  Pampdana  any  further  Ihan  was 
necoosaiy  to  mask  their  own  opentiona.  Marahal 
Money  deooyed  OaataSos  well  beyond  the  banks  of  oteuno* 
Ae  AHagon  and  Bbro.  Then^  snddenly,  Manhal  ^^ST^ 
Ney^  dashing  aeroas  the  rirer  in  ^ree  separate  ool- 
nmns,  took  the  Spanish  posts  of  Lagiona  and  Ool- 
ehoea.  He  threw  the  whole  army  into  ooafoaien 
and  ent  off  eommonieation  between  QastaBos'  main 
army  and  Blake's  eorpa. 

In  a  Bsriea  <rf  aetiona  daring  the  flnrt  week  of 
November^  the  Spanidi  right  wing  under  General 
Bbke  waa  driven  south  from  Dorango  to  Goenaa^ 
from  Chionas  to  Valmesda,  and  from  there  to  Bspi* 
nosa.  In  the  strong  position  there  the  Gallioan 
army  made  a  stand  in  order  to  save  its  magaaines^tteof 
and  artillery,  but  was  routed  after  two  days  of 
lighting.  Moat  of  the  guns  were  oaptured  by  the 
French.  General  Blake,  with  the  remains  of  his 
broken  army,  retreated  to  the  mountains  of  Asta- 
rias.  Marshal  Soult  ooeupied  Santander  on  Novem- 
ber 16.  The  Bishop  of  St  Anderos  took  refi^ 
in  an  English  frigate.  Napoleon  made  his  head- 
quarters at  Burgos.  This  tewn  was  sacked  under 
his  eyes.    An  eye-witness  has  teld  bow  he  saw  a 
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biyouao  Are  under  Napoleon's  windows  fed  all 
night  with  mnsioal  instraments. 
The  Estramadaran  army,  under  Count  Belvidere, 
g^^<^  was  lured  to  a  weak  position  near  Burgos,  where 
the  French  fell  upon  them  in  overwhelming  num- 
bers. After  an  all-day  fight,  this  whole  army  was 
all  but  annihilated.  The  Spanish  commander  fled 
to  Aranda.  The  north  of  Spain  was  thus  laid  pros- 
trate. All  the  rear  communications  of  the  French 
army  were  safeguarded  to  Napoleon's  generals. 
Having  disposed  of  these  two  armies,  the  French 
combined  their  forces  against  a  central  army  under 
Castafios.  The  Spanish  vanguards  were  drawn  on 
to  Tudela,  and  there,  on  November  28,  the  main 
army  stood  battle.  The  outcome  fixed  the  fate  of 
the  whole  campaign. 

A  concise  description  of  the  whole  afbir  was 
given  in  the  eleventh  bulletin  of  the  grand  army  of 
the  empire  in  Spain:  *'0n  November  28,  at  break 
of  day,  the  general  of  division,  Lefebvre,  at  the 
head  of  the  cavalry,  and  supported  by  the  division 
of  General  Morlat,  forming  the  advance  guard,  met 
with  the  enemy.  His  army  was  found  to  be  in 
B*tti  of  ^^^^  divisions  consisting  of  45,000  men  under 
Tudela  arms,  with  its  right  before  Tudela,  and  its  left 
spread  over  a  league  and  a  half — a  disposition  alto- 
gether faulty.  Forty  pieces  of  artillery  covered  the 
enemy's  line.  The  Duke  of  Montebello  (Marshal 
Lannes)  caused  the  centre  to  be  pierced  by  the 
division  of  General  Matthews.  The  general  of  divi- 
sion, Lefebvre,  with  bis  cavalry,  immediately  passed 
on  the  trot  through  this  opening,  and,  by  a  quarter 
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wheel  to  the  kit,  enveloped  the  enemy.  Tim  mo- 
meitt  when  hall  the  enemy's  line  lonnd  itself  thne 
tamed  and  defeated  was  that  in  whioh  Qeneral 
Lagrange  attacked  the  TiUsge  ol  Oaeeante  and  <nrer- S|^S?dr* 
threw  OmMIos'  line.  They  abandoned  dm  field 
el  batdei  leaving  behind  their  artillery  and  a  great 
nomber  of  prisimenL  The  oaYahry  pnnmed  the  re- 
mains ol  the  enemy's  army  to  Mallen,  in  the  direo- 
tion  ol  Saragosaa,  and  to  Temgonat  in  the  direetum 
ol  Agreda.  Seven  standards,  thirty  guns,  twelve 
eokmels,  three  hundred  officen,  and  five  thousand 
troops  of  the  line  were  taken.  No  quarter  was 
given  to  any  of  the  peasants  found  in  arms.  Four 
thousand  Spaniards  were  left  dead  ot  {dunged 
into  the  Bbio.  Victory  was  thus  struek  home  as 
with  a  thunderbolt  and  the  leagne  of  our  enemies 
is  dispersed/' 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  Tudek  &11  short  ol  Napo* 
leon's  ezpeotations,  for,  thanks  to  the  eavri< 
or  stubbornness  of  Key,  who  lejeeted  Jomini's 
gestions  to  advance  at  once  upon  Oalatjrud,  Oas* 
taftoe  was  able  to  rally  90,000  ol  his  men  at  that 
place.    By  the  battle  of  Tudela  the  road  was  laidvtaMii 
open  to  Madrid.    On  November  29,  the  Frendi  ad*  ^^^^^ 
vance  guard  reached  the  foot  of  the  Somosierca. 
In  the  strong  pass  of  El  Puerto,  11,000  Spaniards, 
under   Don    Benito   San   Juan,  were   judiciously 
posted.    A  battery  d  sixteen  guns  planted  in  the 
neck  of  the  pass  swept  the  steep  road.    The  Span 
Ish  infantry  lay  in  the  mountain  ridges,  one  line 
above  the  other,  with  intrenchments  at  all  open 
parts.    A  French  detachment,  sent  to  attack  the 
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adyanoe  poBt  of  Sepulveda,  was  beaten  back  with 
loss.  Yet  the  Spaniards  retired.  At  daybreak  the 
French  swarmed  over  the  mountain-side  in  skirmish 
order.  Their  fire  was  well  returned,  and  the  central 
column  waited  at  the  foot  of  the  pass,  unwilling  to 
expose  itself  to  the  frowning  batteries  mounted  on 
the  crest.  At  this  moment  Napoleon  rode  into  the 
mouth  of  the  pass,  through  the  halting  ranks  of  his 
infantry.  The  blue  smoke  of  musketry  hung  over 
the  road.  In  sudden  inspiration  he  ordered  the 
ifiiierto  Polish  Lanccrs  of  his  guard  to  charge  up  the  moun- 
tain-side and  take  the  Spanish  guns.  Three  squad- 
rons  dashed  up  the  steep  road.  As  the  mass  of 
crimson-clad  wild  horsemen  swept  past  the  Spanish 
sharpshooters  on  both  sides,  the  Spaniards  dis- 
charged their  muskets  and  ran  toward  the  summit 
of  the  pass.  The  first  platoon  of  the  Lancers  went 
down,  but  the  others  galloped  over  them,  led  by 
Kraszynski  and  Montbrun.  The  foremoet  ranks 
of  the  Poles  were  mowed  down  by  grapeshot,  but 
before  the  gunners  could  reload,  the  Lancers  were 
upon  them.  Leaping  their  horses  over  the  intrench- 
ments,  they  took  the  battery.  The  Spanish  infantry, 
drawn  up  on  both  sides,  took  to  their  heels.  Phi- 
lippe de  S^ur,  a  favorite  of  the  imperial  court,  was 
wounded  during  the  short  fight. 

This  wild  charge,  rash  and  almost  hopeless  from 
a  military  point  of  view,  is  one  of  the  most  glorious 
exploits  of  French  and  Polish  annals.  It  could 
have  been  stopped  by  two  good  companies  of  in- 
fantry.  As  it  was,  an  almost  impregnable  position, 
defended  by  12,000  men,  was  abandoned  to  a  few 
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handred  horsemen.  Madrid  was  now  uncovered. 
On  the  news  of  Napoleon's  passage  of  the  Somo- 
sierra,  the  central  junta  left  Aranjuez  and  com- 
mitted the  defence  of  the  capital  to  the.  people. 
Barricades  were  erected  and  volanteers  enrolled  in 
Madrid.  But  without  any  leadership  but  that  of 
Tommaso  Di  Morla,  the  former  governor  of  Cadiz,  JJJSJjJJjS 
everything  went  topsy-turvy.  Sand  having  been 
found  in  a  number  of  cartridges  and  in  a  powder 
magazine,  the  mob  lynched  the  Municipal  Admin- 
istrator, Marquis  de  Perales.  On  December  2,  the 
French  army  appeared  in  force  before  the  gates. 
Napoleon  called  for  a  surrender.  His  summons  was 
ignored.  The  next  day  French  batteries  played  on 
the  Buen  Betiro,  commanding  the  town,  while  as- 
saults were  made  on  the  gates  of  Alcala,  BeccoUets, 
Atocha  and  Fuen  Oaril.  A  breach  having  been 
opened,  the  French  division  of  Yillate  stormed  the 
Betiro.  The  Madrile&os  fell  back  behind  their 
barricades.  Again  Napoleon  called  for  a  surren- 
der. Morla,  with  Yriarte,  replied  by  asking  for 
an  armistice.  The  next  day  Madrid  capitulated. 
Napoleon  with  his  army  made  a  triumphal  ©i^toy  ^S^T"^ 
into  the  capital.  The  inhabitants  shut  themselves  ^*^^^ 
up  in  their  houses,  and  not  a  voice  was  raised  in 
welcome  of  the  French.  After  some  excesses  of 
the  mob  against  the  French  soldiers.  Napoleon  can- 
celled all  the  terms  of  his  capitulation.  He  notified 
the  paroled  Spanish  officers  that  they  were  prison- 
ers. Sentences  of  imprisonment  were  likewise  im- 
posed upon  the  Prince  of  Castelfranco,  the  Marquis 
de  Santa  Oruz,  Count  d'Altamira  and  the  Mar- 
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qms  4e  8i.  Six&on.   Other  decrees  abolkked  lendal 

r^hts,  the  Inqiiicdtilon,  intornal  ciiBtom  icgaktioni^ 

reformaiiL  and  oQe-thiid  of  all  t  be  eonireats  exifltLDff  in  Soaio. 

Spain  ^  "^ 

Napoleon  lesaed  a  prodamation  annoanci^g  thai  if 
Spain  reused  reoognitkm  to  King  Joseph  he  would 
himself  plaee  the  oiowb  im  his  head* 

^^I  shall  know  how  to  make  mysaK  respeoted  bj 
all  rebels,  for  God  has  given  me  streiigth  and  the 
will  to  snrmonnt  all  obstacles.  From  that  day  will 
date  the  prosperity  <^  Spain." 

Another  decree  was  in  rogaid  to  Praasia.    The 
evacuation  d  Berlin  by  the  French  tioops  was  sanc- 
tioned, but  <me  Stein,  the  fallen  Prime  Minister  of 
^^       ProBsia,  was  declared  to  be  an  outlaw  and  enemy 
of  the  empire.    His  property  was  confiscated  and 
he  was  <»dered  to  be  apprehended  at  sighL    Stein 
escaped  across  the  border  to  Bohemia.    As  a  crown* 
ing  humiliation  to  the  Kii^  of  Prussia,  he  was  com- 
pelled to  pursue  with  his  police,  as  a  oriminal,  the 
wisest  counsellor  he  had  ever  had.    While  at  Ma- 
drid, Napoleon  learned  of  the  recent  palace  revolu* 
Tiukuh     ^*><^  ^  Constantinople.     The  Janisaries  had  risen 
Smtotion  again  and  had  strangled  Mustapha,  the  Grand  Vis- 
ier.     Baxaiktar  blew  himself  up  with  his  guards. 
During  the  latter  part  of  December  the  French 
won  several  handsome  victories.    At  Cardeda,  or 
Uenas,  near  Barcelona,  General  Saint  Gyr  attacked 
the  army  of  Catalonia.     The  French  troops,  though 
unprovided  with  artiUerjr  or  ammuiiition,  routed 
^^^    the  Spaniards  with  the  bayonet.    On  December  21, 
in  Bsmin     Qencral  Saint  Oyr,  in  a  threefold  battle  at  Llobri- 
gat,  San  Felice,  and  Molino  del  Bey,  near  Baj'ceionav 
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inflicted  a  crashing  defeat  on  the  Spaniards  and 
took  all  their  artillery  and  ammunition.  Sir  John 
Moore,  marching  into  Spain,  learned  at  Salamanca 
of  the  disasters  that  had  overtaken  the  Spanish 
army.  His  own  artillery  and  cavalry  did  not  re- 
join him  until  December.    Moore  at  first  decided 

'  Sir  John  * 

to  retreat  to  Portugal,  leaving  an  order  for  SirJJjjjjJj^ 
David  Baird  to  return  to  Oorufla.  At  the  entreat- 
ies of  the  Spanish  general,  and  of  Frere,  the  British 
envoy  to  the  central  junta,  Moore .  agreed  to  march 
to  Yalladolid,  thereby  sacrificing  his  communica- 
tions with  Portugal.  Henceforth  his  base  must  be 
CorufLa.  On  December  20,  he  effected  a  junction 
with  Baird  at  Majojorga,  which  brought  his  forces 
up  to  26,000  men.  Marshal  Soult  fell  back  before  S^^^^ie 
them  beyond  Sahagun.  ""~^ 

Napoleon  divined  the  significance  of  Moore's 
movement.  ''Everything  leads  me  to  believe,*'  he 
wrote  to  Joseph,  as  he  left  Madrid,  '*that  they  are 
evacuating  Portugal,  and  directing  their  line  of 
operation  on  Corufla.  In  making  this  retrograde 
movement,  they  may  hope  to  inflict  a  check  on 
Marshal  Soult's  corps."  Late  in  December  he 
wrote  to  Josephine:  ''I  am  starting  this  moment. 
I  am  going  to  outmanoeuvre  the  English.  They 
appear  to  have  their  reinforcements  and  now  wish 

to  play  the  swaggerers."    That  evening  he  ^^^^^^^^'^  jr^-,oieoo 
the  Guadarrama  in  a  fearful  storm.    The  snow  was  qSSSu^ 
so  thick  that  all  had  to  dismount  and  plod  on  foot, 
with  Napoleon  leading  the  way.    On  Christmas  Day 
the  Emperor  was  near  Valladolid,  in  hourly  ex- 
pectation of  catching  the  English  between  his  own 
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foroeft  and  Ihose  of  Soolt.  Sir  John  Moon^  who 
was  about  to  eitgage  Soulti  learned  through  the  Mar- 
quis 6L  Bomana  of  Napoleon's  rapid  adranoe  and 
prudently  fell  baeiu  The  road  to  Oorufia  wss  en- 
eniubered  by  the  Spanish  tranq)ortS|  and  the  Brit- 
ish had  to  go  by  the  way  of  Benevento  toward 
AsUMgUi  blowing  va^  the  bridge  over  the  £zla. 
w^^^t^  General  Lefebvre.  with  an  advance  guard  of  cay- 
Bk>8wo  airy  at  Medina  del  Bio  Seco,  was  so  e^ger  to  eatoh 
up  that  he  swam  his  squadron  across  the  river. 
There  they  were  met  by  Lord  Paget*s  rearguard 
of  cavalry  and  were  put  to  the  swoid.  Lefebvre 
himself  wss  made  a  prisoner  while  struggling  in 
the  water.  Napoleon  pursued  the  British  until  the 
0Dd  of  the  year,  amid  wretohed  weather  and  over 
muddy  roads.  When  he  reached  Astoiga,  he  saw 
HM»iMm  ^'^  ^  ^™^  ^^  longer  able  to  prevent  Moore  from 
^^Snff  embarking  at  Oorufia.  Abruptly  he  turned  the 
command  over  to  Soult  and  Ney,  and  returned 
to  Valladolid.  In  one  of  his  letters  of  that  period, 
Napoleon  stated  thait  he  did  so  because  further  pur- 
suit would  have  carried  him  twenty  days'  distance 
from  Paris. 

la  PariSi  the  intrigues  of  Fouchd  and  Talleyrand 

made  him  uneasy,  and  the  continued  military  prepa- 

Yteotib,     i^ations  of  Austria  made  war  with  Qermany  appear 

affain      imminent.    The  finances  <A  France  were  once  more 

in  such  a  shape  that  mily  a  suocessful  war  could 

help  them. 

The  effects  iA  the  tremendous  struggle  between 
Great  Britain  and  Napoleon  were  felt  even  at 
the  other  end  of  the  world,  in  Ohina.    Fearful  of 
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a  Frencli  attaok  on  the  Portuguese  trading  sta- 
tion at  Macao,  a  squadron  of  the  East  India  Oom- 
pany  landed  marines  at  Wampoa.  Thereupon,  the 
mandarin  Yu,  the  governor  of  Canton,  addressed  a 
**chop'*  or  proclamation  to  Oommodore  Oraig  on  the 
^^Elphinstone/'  It  read  in  this  wise:  *'I,  the  Man- 
darin Vu,  by  favor  of  the  son  of  heaven,  Tsonto,  of 
the  province  of  Quangtong  and  Quangsi,  member 
<^  the  tribunal  of  war  and  of  the  Tsungli-yamen, 
warn  you,  that,  being  certain  that  your  bad  king- 
dom is  situated  in  the  islands  of  the  sea,  and  that 
you  originally  employed  yourselves  m  making  manifaato 
watches  to  enable  you  to  pay  your  taxes,  after- 
ward by  the  especial  and  profound  goodness  of 
our  great  Emperor,  who  was  desirous  of  benefit- 
ing  you,  he  granted  you  permission  to  come  to 
this  empire  to  trade.  If  you  do  not  cease  your 
disturbances  our  innumerable  soldiers  shall  arrive, 
who  will  destroy  and  burn  you,  even  if  you  are 
as  hard  as  stone  or  jasper.  In  order  that  you  may 
heed  this  I  direct  this  chop  to  you  in  the  thirteenth 
year  of  the  Emperor  Kia  King,  on  the  seventeenth 
day  of  the  tenth  moon"  (December  8, 1808). 

The  British  reply  to  this  note  was  no  less  quaint: 
"May  it  please  your  excellency,  we  the  undersigned 
commanders  of  the  Honorable  East  India  Company  ^S^ 
at  Wampoa,  for  ourselves,  our  officers  and  our  men, 
have  the  exalted  honor  to  acknowledge  the  receipt 
of  your  excellency's  most  gracious  letter  delivered  to 
us  by  the  two  mandarins  whom,  we  are  informed,  it 
was  your  descending  pleasure  to  send  for  that  pur- 
pose.   Our  object  in  visiting  this  country  is  purely 
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ooBuaeraial,  to  oontinw  in  the  nma  nuuuiar  that 
iriflodly  and  oaef  ol  ittteooane  whioh  hat  adstod 
lor  many  yean,  and  la  now  beoome  from  ili  au^pu- 
tilde  of  tbe  rerf  finit  importance  to  both  iMt  vast 
enpirea.  We  underBtand  that  oar  admiral,  who  is 
an  officer  of  high  nmic,  at  the  reqoest  6L  the  Portn- 
gneae  landed  aome  tioqpa  at  Macao  to  he^  them 
dfllend  it  against  tbe  Franeh.  This  wiekad  nation, 
ever  ainoe  they  mnidered  their  aoveraign,  have 
waged  war  upon  nil  nationa  within  their  raaohi  and 
Btatoto  we  understand  are  now  marohing  by  land  to  make 
war  upon  the  Celestial  Bn^Mre,  as  the  ^tiah  navy 
preventB  them  by  aea.  We,  of  connia»  wiah  to  have 
no  ecmoem  with  any  diatoiiMnce  in  the  Oeleatial 
Bmpire,  and  we  moat  homUy  implore  yonr  excel- 
lency to  order  trade  to  be  reopened,  that  we  may 
thereby  find  employment  in  the  qniet  habiti  of 
industry." 

This  reply  did  not  satisfy  the  ralar  of  Ohina, 
and  trade  was  suspended  for  the  nonoe.  Qreat 
Britain  had  too  much  at  stake  in  other  qiiarters 
of  the  world  to  pick  a  quarrel  with  Ohina,  and  so 
British  traders  had  to  be  content  to  bide  their  time 
mthefiast. 
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K  the  first  of  Janiiaiy,  Sir  John  Moore's 
guard  quit  Astorga.    On  the  same  day  Mft> 
poleon  confessed  himself  beaten  in  tUs 
final  order  to  Marshal  Sonlt,  transmitled  to  him 
through  Berthier:   ^^The  Bmperar,  foreseeing  theN«poieon^ 
embarkation  of  the  British,  oommands  tiiat  whenttooain 

Spatn 

the  English  shall  hare  embarked  yon  shall  maroh 
on  Oporto.*'  Next  day  Mapoleon,  having  reoMTed 
new  despatehes  from  Paris,  in  his  torn  left  Astorga 
and  hastened  back  to  VaUadolid,  en  rente  for  Parisi 
Marshal  Lannes,  who  had  jnst  oanght  up  widi  him, 
having  been  summoned  from  a  siek-bed,  was  placed 
in  charge  of  the  second  siege  of  Saragossa.  Imme* 
diately  after  his  departnre,  the  British  cavalry  beat 
off  their  Dnrsners  in  a  sharp  skhrmish  at  Calcabeles.  Freoeh 

victory  at 

At  PrieroB  a  Spanish  division  laid  down  their  arms.  oaicaSeiM 
By  January  6,  the  British  reargnard,  having  thrice 
ehecked  the  French  pnrsoit,  rejoined  the  main  body 
at  Logo.  For  two  days  the  ezhaosted  British 
troops  lay  at  rest  there  in  battle  order.  They 
■ceded  a  rest  badly.  When  tiiey  eiossed  the 
snow-covered  mountain  ridge  between  Yillafranoa 
and  Lugo  their  provisions  had  failed  them.  Then 
the  men  had  to  live  by  pillage;  horses  wero  slaugh* 
tered  for  food,  and  stores  of  all  kinds  had  to  be 
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thrown  away  by  the  exhausted  soldiers.     Thoa-^ 

sands  of  stragglers  were  left  to  freeze  to  death  or 

fall  a  prey  to  the  French.     By  the  time  Lugo  was 

British      reached  the  whole  army,  excepting  the  rearguard, 

j^^      was  in  a  state  of  dissolution.    Marshal  Soult  neg- 

lected  to  press  his  advantage  by  a  pitched  battle  at 

Lugo,  and  the  English  slipped  out  of  their  position 

during  the  night  of  the  second  day.     The  night 

march  from  Lugo  to  Batanzas  cost  the  British  in 

stragglers  more  than  double  the  number  of  men 

lost  in  all  preceding  operations.     The  troops  got 

to  Batanzas  on  the  10th  of  January.    By  a  forced 

_j^^      march  next  day  they  reached  Oorulla.     In  nine 

g^*^  days   of   marching  they   had   covered   150   miles. 

Napoleon,   during  the  early  part  of   his  pursuit, 

had  covered  164  miles  over  worse  roads  in  seven 

days. 

At  Coruila  the  British  to  their  dbmay  found  no 
sign  of  their  fleet.  Nothing  remained  for  Moore 
but  to  prepare  for  a  last  stand.  With  their  backs 
to  the  sea,  the  British  soldiers  were  lined  up  for 
battle.  Happily  for  them  the  French  were  slow  in 
coming  up.  At  last,  on  January  14,  the  British 
squadron  hove  in  sight  off  GorufLa.  Then  Mar- 
shal Soult  woke  up  and  made  a  determined  effort 
to  prevent  the  British  from  embarking.  All  day 
long,  on  the  16th  of  January,  the  battle  raged,  bat 
OoruBft  the  English  held  all  their  positions.  Their  two 
commanding  generals,  Moore  and  Baird,  were 
struck  down  in  battle.  Moore,  while  in  the 
midst  of  the  fight,  received  a  cannon  ball  in 
his  breast.    The  wound  was  so  gaping  that  the 
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hilt  of  his  sword  got  entangled  in  il  When  an 
officer  tried  to  remove  it  Mo<»re  stopped  him,  say- 
ing:  '*It  is  well  as  it  is.  I  would  rather  have  mj 
sword  to  go  out  of  the  field  together  with  me. '  *  Sir  ^^^^^  ^ 
John  Moore  died  in  the  knowledge  that  his  menS^j^^ 
were  saved.  With  his  eyes  on  the  transports,  he 
expired  in  the  arms  of  his  friend,  Colonel  Ander- 
son, murmuring,  **Yoa  know  that  I  always  wished 
to  die  thus — ^I  hope  the  English  people  will  be 
content."  That  night  the  whole  British  army  em- 
barked to  the  last  man.  Next  morning  they  put 
to  sea. 

The  end  of  the  first  English  expedition  to  Spain 
was  followed  by  a  burst  of  feeling  in  England.  As 
it  happened,  a  terrible  storm  oS  Corulia  scattered  end  of  the 

*  *  expedition 

the  transports.  Many  ships  were  wrecked,  and  the 
others  driving  up  the  Channel  were  glad  to  put  in 
wherever  they  could.  The  soldiers  were  thrown 
on  shore  from  Land's  End  to  Dover  in  a  pitiable 
state.  Their  tales  of  the  sufferings  they  had  under- 
gone were  harrowing.  A  Parliamentary  inquiry 
was  called  for,  and'  severe  strictures  were  passed 
on  the  conduct  of  the  campaign.  Moore's  character 
was  vindicated  even  by  his  enemies.  His  inmiedi- 
ate  foe.  Marshal  Soult,  said:  '*Sir  John  Moore  took 
every  advantage  that  the  country  afforded  to  oppose  oenena 
an  active  and  vigorous  resistance.  He  finished  by  Tindicaud 
dying  in  a  combat  that  must  do  credit  to  his  mem- 
ory." Napoleon,  in  later  years,  both  at  Elba  and 
St.  Helena,  affirmed  that  Moore's  talents  and  firm- 
ness alone  had  saved  the  English  army  from 
destruction. 
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The  mo8t  famous  tribute  to  the  memory  of  Sir 
John  Moore  was  Charles  Wolfe's  poem  on  his 
burial,  whioh  has  become  a  classic: 

jKS^  Not  ft  drum-beat  was  heard  nor  a  funeral  note, 

Ab  his  corse  to  the  rampart  tre  hurried; 
Not  a  soldier  discharged  his  farewell  shot 
O'er  the  grave  where  our  hero  lay  buried. 

Ife  buried  him  darkly  at  dead  of  night, 

The  sod  with  our  bayonets  turning. 
By  the  struggling  moonbeams'  misty  light 

And  the  lantern  dimly  burning. 

No  useless  coffin  inclosed  his  breast, 

Nor  in  sheet,  nor  in  shroud  we  bound  him; 

But  he  lay  like  a  warrior  taking  his  rest 
With  his  martial  cloak  around  him. 

Few  and  short  were  the  prayers  we  said, 
And  we  spoke  not  a  word  of  sorrow; 

But  we  steadfastly  gazed  on  the  face  of  the  dea^ 
And  we  bitterly  thought  of  the  morrow. 

We  thought,  when  we  hollowed  his  narrow  bed, 
And  smoothed  down  his  lonely  pillow, 

That  the  foe  and  the  stranger  would  tread  o*er 
his  head, 
And  we  far  away  on  the  biljow. 

Ughtly  they  talk  of  the  spirit  that's  gone, 
And  o'er  his  cold  ashes  upbraid  him — 

But  little  he  recks,  so  they  let  him  sleep  on. 
In  the  grave  where  a  Briton  has  laid  him. 

But  half  of  our  heavy  task  was  done 

When  the  bugle  blew  for  retiring, 
And  we  Imew  by  the  distant  random  gun 

That  the  foe  was  sullenly  firing. 

Slowly  and  sadly  we  laid  him  down 
From  the  field  of  his  fame,  fresh  and  gory; 

We  carved  not  a  line,  we  raised  not  a  8ton»— 
But  we  left  him  alone  in  his  glory. 


\ 
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DuriiKg  the  acrid  Parliamentary  diaotiflBioiui  thai 
followed  the  anfortunat'e  campaign  in  Spain,  an 
opportunity  was  afforded  to  dear  the  reputation  of 
Sir  Arthur  Wellesley  for  the  part  he  bore  in  ratify- 
ing the  Convention  of  Cintra.  The  inquiry  into  the 
cauBCS  of  this  sore  disappointment  resulted  in  an 
official  vindication  for  the  generals  concerned  in  it  ^^ 
with  this  qualification:  ^'Oonsidering  the  extraor- ®'^'^®''*'^ 
dinary  circumstances  under  which  two  new  com- 
manding generals  arrived  and  joined  the  army  (the 
one  during  and  the  other  immediately  after  the  bat- 
tle of  Vilmeiro— and  these  successively  superseding 
both  each  other  and  the  original  commander  within 
a  space  of  twenty-four  hours),  it  is  perhaps  not  sur- 
prising that  the  army  was  not  carried  forward/' 
Sir  Arthur,  who  strongly  condemned  the  inaction 
of  his  superior  officers  after  the  battle,  agreed  with 
them  that  when  the  enemy  had  once  been  permitted 
to  escape,  the  evacuation  of  Portugal  was  the  best 
result  the  English  could  obtain.  Accordingly  the 
King  of  England,  while  approving  the  verdict  6t 
the  board  of  inquiry,  formally  announced  his  dis- 
approval of  the  convention  itself.  By  way  of  con- 
solation for  Sir  Arthur's  enforoed  inactivity  during 
these  proceedings,  Parliament  gave  him  a  vote  of  ^^^^ 
thanks,  and  he  was  promptly  appointed  to  another  gther^' 
command  in  Spain.  The  wrath  of  the  people  °^*^ 
turned  against  the  Duke  of  York,  the  commander- 
in-chief  of  the  British  army,  who  was  found  to 
have  oanried  on  a  corrupt  traffic  in  military  com- 
missions through  the  medium  of  his  miatress,  oucym^ 
Mrs.  Olarke.    At  the  end  of  the  sensational  trial 
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the  matter  was  so  plain  that  the  Duke  of  York 
had  to  resign. 

Across  the  Channel,  at  the  same  time,  equally 
high  functionaries  of  the  French  Empire  found  them- 
selves in  trouble.  Napoleon  had  left  Yalladolid  on 
January  17,  without  waiting  to  learn  the  outcome 
of  Soult's  operations  against  the  English.  He  con* 
tented  himself  with  leaving  instructions  to  reoccupy 

Napoleon'8  °  ^-^ 

Parting  Portugal,  to  send  the  best  masterpieces  of  Spanish 
art  to  the  Louvre,  and  to  hang  a  score  or  so  of 
Spanish  malcontents  in  Madrid.  From  Yalladolid 
he  sent  a  warlike  circular  note  to  the  princes  of 
the  Germanic  Federation,  bidding  them  beware  of 
Austria.  He  announced  to  them  that  he  was  ready 
to  move  into  the  valley  of  the  Inn  with  160,000  men 
without  withdrawing  a  single  soldier  from  Spain. 
From  Yalladolid  to  Paris  Napoleon  travelled  at 
such  speed  that  all  his  suite  were  left  behind 
at  various  stages  of  the  journey.  In  the  first  five 
hours  he  rode  eighty-five  miles,  by  means  of  saddle 
horses  posted  along  the  route  in  relays  of  nine 
horses  for  every  ten  miles.  At  Bayonne^he  took 
a  coach  and  travelled  thence  to  Paris  by  equally 
rapid  relays  of  post  horses.  On  the  2Sd  of  Janu- 
ary he  arrived  in  Paris.  Marshal  Berthier  was 
despatched  at  once  to  Germany  to  assemble  the 
French  forces  of  the  Danube.  From  the  scenes 
that  followed  in  the  Tuileries  it  was  clear  that  the 
Emperor  had  returned  to  his  court  in  a  very  ill 
humor.  Acting  on  the  reports  of  his  spies,  who 
mf  ormed  him  of  the  recent  reconciliation  of  Talley- 
rand and  Fouch^,  and  of  their  alleged  plans  to  make 
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Marat  Napoleon's  succesBor,  he  summoned  each  in 
turn  before  him.  Unable  to  prove  the  trath  of 
these  allegations  he  took  occasion  to  overwhelm 
Pouchtf  with  public  censure  at  the  first  n^^^tiBig  jy^nche 
of  the  Imperial  Council.  Talleyrand  was  caUedSShfe^" 
to  account  for  some  of  his  reported  comments  on^^'^^'^^^ 
Napoleon's  dealings  with  the  Bourbons,  in  particu- 
lar those  with  the  princes  of  Spain  and  the  Duke  of 
Enghien.  The  Emperor  became  very  violent  dur- 
ing the  interview,  and  once  or  twice  threatened  to 
strike  Talleyrand  with  his  fist.  Talleyrand  received 
his  master's  reproaches  in  silence.  When  all  was 
ended  he  made  a  low  bow  and  retired.  Next  day 
he  attended  the  Sunday  levee  at  court  as  usual. 
Napoleon  pretended  not  to  see  him.  He  deprived 
Talleyrand  of  his  dignities  as  Grand  Chamberlain 
at  the  imperial  court.  One  of  Talleyrand's  royal- 
ist friends,  Madame  de  Chevreuse,  for  her  refusal 
to  act  as  lady-in-waiting  to  the  deposed  Queen  of 
Spain,  was  banished  from  Paris.  Murat,  at  Naples, 
was  informed  that  his  presumption  in  bestowing 
Sicilian  orders  on  some  of  his  friends  was  *  ^su- 
premely ridiculous."    Louis  of  Holland  was  sharply  Bonaparte 

repri- 

reprimanded  for  his  benign  toleration  of  the  smug-  manded 
gling  trade  that  flourished  between  England  and 
Holland.  The  social  atmosphere  of  Josephine's 
imperial  court,  never  too  free  from  apprehension, 
was  full  of  gloomy  forebodings.  Several  former  fa- 
vorites were  exiled  from  court.  Josephine's  friend, 
the  Duchess  of  Gesvres,  an  old  lady  of  eighty,  was 
lo  be  punished  similarly,  but  Josephine  succeeded 
in  saving  her  from  the  imperial  wrath.    Since  the 
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da  J  that  TaUeyrand  had  broaehed  the  aobject  of  a 
possible  divoioe  for  Napoleon  at  Erfurt,  the  poei- 
tion  of  Joeephine  had  been  preoarkHia.  At  the 
joMpUne  ^^T^6eB^  the  new  palace,  which  the  Bmperor  had 
SJr^d^  taken  over  from  Marat,  Napoleon  did  not  hesitate 
to  vaont  hifl  lateet  lore  affairs  before  Joeephine. 

While  at  the  Slys^s  the  Emperor  was  informed 

of  the  progress  of  the  second  siege  of  Saragossa. 

This  city,  though  still  unfortified,  put  up  a  more 

SeoQod      gallant  defence  even  than  during  its  first  siege.    At 

Bi6ge  of 

^i*'^*^*'"^  this  period  the  city  had  a  population  of  barely 
60,000,  together  with  the  remnants  of  the  Spanish 
army  that  had  been  scattered  at  Dudela.  As  before^ 
Palafox  was  in  command.  He  had  taken  an  oath 
to  bury  himself  beneath  the  ruins  of  the  city  rather 
than  surrender  to  the  French.  Gibbets  were  raised 
in  the  market-place  for  those  who  should  dare  to 
speak  of  capitulation.  The  siege  was  begun  on 
December  20,  1808,  when  Mortier's  and  Money's 
divisions  arrived  before  Saragossa.  Next  day  the 
French  assaulted  the  place.  Monte  Torrero  was 
stormed  and  the  city  was  entered  through  the  canal 
sluices.  The  French  were  beaten  off  ¥rith  a  loss  of 
400  men.  Then  engineering  tactics  came  into  play 
under  the  direction  of  Chief  Engineer  Lacoste.  By 
the  end  of  December  the  French  were  ready  for  a 
general  assault  from  their  earthworks,  which  now 
completely  encircled  the  city.  A  summons  to  sur- 
render was  sent,  in  which  the  recent  example  of 
Madrid  was  cited.  Palafox  replied:  ''If  Madrid 
has  surrendered,  Madrid  has  been  sold*  Saragossa 
shall  neither  be  sold  nor  surrendered. "    The  French 
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attacked  at  three  points  at  once,  but  were  beaten 
oS  again  with  heavy  losses  on  both  sides.  Money's 
place  was  now  taken  by  Junot.  An  epidemic  of 
cholera,  together  with  famine,  rendered  the  suffer- »n^ '•««"*»• 
ings  of  those  within  almost  intolerable.  Yet  they 
harassed  the  French  by  sallies  almost  every  day. 
On  January  10,  the  city  was  bombarded  by  thirty- 
two  siege  gans,  and  the  convent  of  St.  Joseph  wao 
battered  to  pieces.  Next  day  the  French  stormed 
the  convent,  and  a  few  days  after  succeeded  in  seiss- 
ing  all  the  bridge  works  in  front  of  Santa  Engracia. 
Strong  batteries  of  fifty  guns,  reaching  the  bridge 
over  the  Ebro,  cat  off  the  city  from  all  intercoarse 
with  the  suburbs.  Withal,  the  condition  of  theSt^f*^ 
French  army  was  unenviable,  for  its  ranks,  too, 
were  wasted  by  famine  and  fever.  From  the  rear, 
the  French  were  worried  by  various  bodies  of  Span- 
ish insurgents  eager  to  relieve  Saragossa.  On  Jan* 
uary  22,  Marshal  Lannes  arrived  and  the  siege  was 
pressed  with  more  vigor.  The  Spaniards,  too,  be- 
came more  aggressive  as  their  situation  became 
more  desperate.      In  one  sortie  Mariano  OalindorMist. 

^  anoeof 

succeeded  in  penetrating  through  the  French  lines  ^J*"**"^ 
and  in  spiking  a  mortar  battery  behind  the  second 
parallel  trench.  In  the  hand-to-hand  fight  he  was 
cut  down  with  all  his  followers.  January  29,  the 
French  attacked  at  four  points,  and  three  chosen 
columns  leaped  upon  the  ruined  walls  of  Saragossa. 
They  did  not  get  further  than  the  first  large  crosc- 
street.  Some  of  the  stone  houses  along  this  street 
lad  to  be  stormed  no  less  than  three  times  by  suc- 
cessive bodies  of  Frenchmen.    Finally  the  French 


Death  of 

Lacoste 
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lodged  themaelyes  within  the  city  walls,  and  street 
fighting  became  general.  During  the  fint  day's  on- 
slaught 600  Frenchmen  and  nearly  that  nomber  of 
Spaniards  were  killed.  Chief  Engineer  Laooete  was 
tolled  during  the  fight,  and  so  was  San  (}enio,  one 
of  the  foremost  Spanish  colonels.  From  then  on, 
fighting  grew  so  fierce  that  every  house  had  to  be 
assaulted  in  turui  while  mines  were  laid  under  it 
as  if  it  were  a  fort  General  Brandt  in  his  memoirs 
has  given  a  glimpse  of  the  horror  of  those  days: 

Brandt's  "The  more  we  advanced  the  more  desperate  grew 
^  their  resistance.  One  by  one  we  had  to  take  each 
house,  transformed  into  a  redoubt.  Death  lurked  for 
us  everywhere,  from  the  cellar,  between  the  doors 
and  from  behind  shutters.  If  you  entered  a  house, 
you  had  to  inspect  and  search  it  from  cellar  to  attic 
Often,  as  you  entered  a  room,  you  would  be  shot  at 
from  the  room  above  through  hol^  drilled  in  the 
flooring.  The  stairways,  galleries  and  queer  turns 
of  those  old  Spanish  houses  were  admirably  adapted 
for  such  warfare. ' '  On  the  last  day  of  January  the 
convents  of  Santa  Monica  and  Santa  Engracia  were 
blown  up  by  the  French  sappers,  but  the  Spaniards 
fought  on  in  their  ruins.  Whenever  the  French 
succeeded  in  taking  a  house,  the  Spaniards,  having 
|»eviously  saturated  it  with  oil,  would  set  it  on  fire. 
In  this  manner  the  fight  was  carried  on  from  street 
to  street  until  February  7,  when  the  French  got  a 
firm  lodging  all  along  the  Ooaso.    Under  that  great 

Ske?"^  thoroughfare  they  dug  six  galleries  and  made  mines 
to  be  exploded  simultaneously  with  those  under  the 
university.    By  this  time  the  siege  had  lasted  fifty 
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days.  Half  of  the  fighters  on  both  sides  had  sue- 
cumbed  to  sword  and  fire,  or  to  sickness  from  pesti- 
lence and  hanger.  Those  that  were  left  carried  on 
the  straggle  nndergroand  among  the  heaps  of  the 
dead  and  dying.  On  Febraary  18,  having  com- 
pleted all  preparations,  Lannes  ordered  a  general 
assault.  Three  thousand  pounds  of  powder  were 
sprung  under  the  University  of  Saragossa,  and  the  unireraity 

f\^  ^Xa  w^ 

walls  of  the  ancient  edifice  fell  in  a  heap.  Even  iugoBsa 
the  ruins  the  French  were  beaten  off,  but  finally  got 
a  foothold.  A  score  of  similar  explosions  all  around 
the  city  made  the  French  masters  of  the  remaining 
fortifications  between  the  Convent  of  St.  Augustine 
and  the  Bbro.  The  concentrated  fird  of  fifty  cannon 
opened  a  breach  in  the  Convent  of  St.  Lazarus,  and 
Baron  Yersarge  with  nearly  a  thousand  of  his  fol- 
lowers were  put  to  the  sword.     Three  hundred  beat„ ^ 

their  way   into  the   inner  city  across  a  burning  gf^^J^S 
bridge.    This  success  for  the  French  was  followed®*^ 
on  the  19th  by  another  attack  on  the  right  bank 
of  the  Ebro,  where  a  whole  row  of  buildings  was 
blown  up  by  a  series  of  mines.     At  last  Palafox, 
who  lay  sick  in  his  bomb-proof,  sued  for  terms. 
Most  of  the  other  leaders  of  the  siege  lay  dead, 
among  them  the  famous  Tios  Jorge  and  Marino,  SSJ'IS^' 
the  curate  of  St.  Giles  and  the  indomitable  lemon- 
ade seller  of  the  Corso.     The  simultaneous  explo- 
sion of  45,000  pounds  of  gunpowder  together  with 
the  bombardment  of  16,000  bombshells  had  shaken 
the  city  to  its  foundations.     Thousands  of  dead 
bodies   lay   about   the  streets  and  in  the  vaults. 
Throughout  the  last  month  the  daily  deaths  among 
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tiw  ben^ged  had  been  flye  kandiedy  end  the  liyiog 
were  too  weak  to  bury  the  dead.  Ysi  the  people 
of  SaragOBsa  wanted  to  kill  Palafox  when  they 
learned  of  his  offer  to  earrender.  Only  by  aban- 
doning  the  citadel  to  the  French  could  the  Spanish 
generals  make  the  populace  come  to  terms.  Ao- 
oording  to  French  wiiteia,  Saragoasa  surrendered 
at  discretion;  but,  judging  from  Brandt's  memoin 


SonwMter  and  the  Spanish  reoordsi  the  garrison  was  per- 
r»M  mitted  to  march  out  with  all  the  honors  of  war, 
while  the  peasants  were  returned  to  their  homes,  and 
the  property  of  the  citizens  and  church  was  guaran- 
teed against  the  French  plunderers.  The  Supreme 
Junta  of  Spain  "pronounced  the  funeral  oration  over 
Saragoesa  in  the  following  pronunciamiento: 
ASpM^  ''Spaniards,  the  only  boon  which  Saragosaa 
^"^^"^  begged  of  our  unfortunate  monarch  at  Yittc^ia 
was  that  she  might  be  the  first  city  to  sacrifice 
herself  in  his  defence.  That  sacrifice  has  been  con* 
flummated.  More  than  two  months  the  murderous 
siege  continued;  almost  all  the  houses  were  de- 
stroyed, those  which  were  still  standing  had  been 
ondermined;  provisions  were  nearly  exhausted,  am* 
munition  all  consumed;  16,000  sick  were  struggling 
with  a  mortal  contagion,  which  every  day  hurried 
hundreds  to  the  grave ;  the  garrison  was  reduced 
to  less  than  a  sixth  part;  the  general  dying  ot  the 
pestilence;  O'Neille,  the  second  in  command,  dead; 
St.  Marc,  upon  whom  the  command  then  devolved, 
prostrated  by  the  fever.  So  much  was  required, 
Spaniards,  to  make  Saragossa  yield  to  the  rigor 
of  fate,  and  suffer  herself  to  be  occupied  by  the 
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enemy.  The  snxreiider  was  nude  upon  eooh  tenne 
as  the  Frenoh  have  granted  to  other  towns,  and 
those  terms  have  been  obserred  as  nsnal  by  die 
perfidious  enemy.  Thus  only  were  they  able  to 
take  possession  of  those  glorious  precincts,  filled 
only  with  demolished  hooses  and  temples,  and  peo- 
pled only  with  the  dead  and  the  dying;  where 
every  street,  every  ruin,  every  wall,  every  stone, 
seemed  mutely  to  say  to  the  beholder.  Go,  tell  my 
king  that  Saragossa,  faithful  to  her  word,  hath 
joyfully  sacrificed  herself  to  maintain  her  honor!'* 
The  story  of  the  twof<dd  si^ge  of  SaiagosBa,  to- 
gether with  the  three  sieges  ol  Oerona,  has  justly 
taken  foremost  rank  among  the  most  famous  sieges 
of  history.  Among  the  notable  achievements  ol  the  ptoniiMt 
Peninsular  War,  the  defence  of  Saragossa  stands  of  spAin 


forth  as  one  of  the  proudest  traditions  of 
£!ven  Napoleon,  who  had  watohed  the  siege  from 
afar,  as  soon  as  he  learned  of  the  capitulation,  gave 
orders  to  have  a  special  work  prepared  giving  a  full 
record  of  this  siege,  *^to  serve  as  a  model  for  all 
eases  where  an  open  city  is  attacked,  and  the  inhab- 
itants wish  to  defend  themselves.'* 

In  Oatalonia,  during  the  same  winter,  the  French 
were  likewise  beset  with  difficulties,  but  were  vic- 
torious in  the  main.  Gerona  had  to  be  besieged 
again  and  so  had  Bosas,  but  these  annoyances  were 
offset  by  St.  Oyr's  victories  over  the  Oatalonians  at 
Oardadeu,  Molino  Del  Bey,  Oapelladaes  and  Vails.  ^^  ^ 
The  last  battle,  fought  on  February  85,  finished  the 
regular  campaign  in  Oatalonia  for  a  time.  Ckmiing 
so  closely  after  the  faU  of  Saragossa,  the  defeat  of 
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Valls  spread  dismay  far  and  wide  in  Spain.  It 
looked  as  if  tiie  backbone  of  the  war  had  been 
broken.  Yet  St.  Gyr's  campaign,  though  costing 
great  efforts  on  the  part  of  all  troops  concerned 
in  it,  remained  without  corresponding  advantages. 
St.  Cyr  attributed  this  to  the  wretched  condition  of 

5ii;S^^  his  soldiers,  *' destitute  and  neglected  because  the 
Emperor  disliked  their  chief  and  therefore  wished 
their  ruin. ' '    In  this  St.  Oyr  was  prejudiced. 

Napoleon,  indeed,  had  been  watching  the  opera- 
tions of  his  scattered  divisions  in  Spain  with  con- 
stant anxiety.  Tliis  is  attested  by  the  great  number 
of  records  containing  his  militfiry  instructions  to  his 
various  generals.  After  the  fall  of  Saragoesa,  with 
the  dispersal  of  the  Catalonians,  and  after  Marshal 
Soult's  second  invasion  of  Portugal  had  been  suc- 
cessfully accomplished,   Napoleon    breathed   more 

Battle  of   freely.     Guesta's   defeat   at    Medellin,    on    March 

Medellin  *'  ' 

28,  settled  it.  Now  he  could  turn  his  attention  to 
another  point.  He  did  so  with  that  singleness  of 
view  which  his  secretaries,  Boarrienne  and  M^n^- 
val,  have  characterized  as  one  of  the  most  striking 
features  of  his  genius. 
There  was  enough  to  distract  the  attention  of  a 
^^id  statesman.  In  England  it  looked  as  if  the  govern- 
ment  were  falling  to  pieces.  The  old  king,  nearly 
blind,  and  mentally  unbalanced,  was  in  no  condi- 
tion to  bear  the  scandal  of  his  son's  disgraceful 
resignation  from  the  command  of  the  army;  nor  did 
the  Prince  of  Wales  stand  in  better  repute.  In  the 
Ministry,  Canning  was  arrayed  against  Castlereagh, 
the  new  Secretary  of  War,  and  each  took  pleasure 
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in  foiling  the  oUier's  projeds.    Begnlar  oommorae 
was  npeet  by  the  conditions  farooght  about  by  the 
continental  blockade  and  the  American  embarao.  Low  ebb 
English  credit  stood  at  a  low  ebb.     The  public  ^'■''"^ 
funds  were  shaken  by  the  oonstant  drain  of  money 
for  the  British  expeditions  and  financial  subsidies 
to  Spain.    In  the  absence  of  qiecie,  discounts  at 
long  date  became  the  rule,  and  doubtful  joint-stock 
speculations  were  rampant.    At  the  dose  of  1808, 
gold  coin  had  risen  at  one  leap  from  the  preyailing 
rate  of  lOS  to  a  steep  premium  of  118.    A  flnan- General 
cial  crash  seemed  close  at  hand.     In  Holland  anddepraMkm 
France,  public  finances,  if  possible,  were  in  a  worw 
condition. 

Such  was  the  state  of  afEairs  in  Burope  when 
Thomas  Jefferson  relinqaished  control  in  America. 
Beviled  by  his  political  opponents,  and  beset  by 
private  creditors,  he  passed  out  in  gloom.  His 
debts  amounted  to  $20,000.  This  practically  ruined  ^^^  ^ 
him  as  a  grand  seigneur  of  V  ij^nia.  He  returned  j^ff^Son 
to  Monticello  alone  on  horseback,  as  he  had  come 
to  Washington.  To  a  deputation  of  his  townsfolk 
welcoming  him  home,  he  said:  '*0f  you,  my  own 
neighbors,  I  may  ask  in  the  face  of  the  world, 
Whose  ox  have  I  taken  or  whom  hare  I  defrauded  7 
Whom  have  I  oppressed,  or  from  whose  hands  have 
I  received  a  bribe  to  blind  mine  eyes  therewith? 
On  your  verdict  will  I  rest." 

On  March  4,  Madison  was  inaugurated  as  Prasi^j^^j;^ 
dent     George  Clinton  of  New  York  went  in  asfoeST' 
Vice-President.     Most  of  the  former  members  of 
the  Oabinet  held  over.    They  were  Robert  Smith 
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of  Marylaiid,  Seoietary  of  State;  Albert  GhillatiiL  of 
Pennsjlvania,  Treasury;  William  Eustis  of  Maaaa- 
olmaettB,  War;  Paul  Hamilton  of  South  Oarolina, 
Navy;  GKdeon  Ghranger  of  Connecticut^  Postmaa* 
ter,  and  Gnaar  A.  Bodney  of  Delaware,  Attorney- 
General.  Immediately  after  the  change  of  adminia* 
tration  had  been  accompliahed,  both  America  and 
Bngland  took  mutual  steps  to  remove  the  embargo 
so  harmful  to  both  nations.    On  March  6,  Parlia- 

English 

conciuiu    ment  entered  into  a  debate  of  this  subject,  and  the 

tory  meas-  •       ' 

^'^  British  press  voiced  the  public  discontent.  The 
London  '^ Times''  went  so  far  as  to  say:  ''If  Amer- 
ica will  withdraw  her  Embargo  and  Non-Importa- 
tion Acts,  so  far  as  they  relate  to  England,  provided 
we  rescind  the  Order-in-Council,  we  cannot  consider 
this  as  a  disgraceful  concession  on  our  part."  On 
March  16,  the  American  Cabinet  agreed  to  remove 
the  Embargo,  but  commercial  intercourse  between 
Bngland  and  the  United  States  was  still  prohibited. 
On  April  7,  Canning  sent  instructions  to  the  British 
Minister  at  Washington,  Erskine,  to  settle  up  the 
''Chesapeake"  aSair  and  the  coknmercial  relations 
„^  between  the  two  countries  at  one  stroke.     The  at- 

aflSkfr'di^  ^^^  upon  the  "Chesapeake"  was  disavowed,  and 
some  impressed  American  sailors  were  returned. 
Admiral  Berkeley  was  to  be  recalled.  The  Ameri- 
can demand  for  a  court-martial  of  the  British  Ad- 
miral was  not  entertained.  President  Madison  ac- 
cordingly withdrew  the  demand,  but  added  that 
he  was  "none  the  less  persuaded  that  to  grant  the 
American  demand  would  best  comport  with  what  is 
due  from  his  Britannic  Majesty  to  his  own  honor. ' ' 


aroirad 
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Ife  was  an  nnforfciuuite  aentenoe  deatined  to  bi^o^^^S!^!^ 
trouble.    Brekine  further  offered  the  withdrawal  of  ^"'''"^ 
the  late  British  OrderB-in«Council  if  the  President 
would  issue  a  proclamation  renewing  trade  inter- 
eourse  with  Great  Britain.    Within  two  dajs  Presi- 
dent Madison's  proclamation  to  this  effect  was  pub- 
lished in  the  *' National  Intelligencer."    Enkine  in 
a  few  lines  declared  that  he  was  authorised  to  state 
that  ^^His  Majesty's  Orders-in-Oouncil  of  January 
and  November,  1807,  shall  have  been  withdrawn,  as 
respecting  the  United  States,  oa  the  ItOh  of  June 
next."    The  American  people  hailed  this  outcome 
with  delight.    Without  waiting  for  June,  the  mer*AnMriew 
chants  along  the  sea-coast  b^ao  to  hurry  ships  and  £jg{^ 
merchandise  to  British  ports.     For  the  time  being 
everything  seemed  plain  sailing  in  America. 

Not  so  in  Europe.  In  Sweden  the  people  were 
80  aroused  by  the  disastrous  consequences  of  the 
King's  antagonism  to  Napoleon,  the  reverses  of 
the  army  in  Norway  and  the  loss  of  Finland, 
Stralsund  and  Bllgen,  that  they  rose  against  their 
king.  Toung  Gustavus  Adolphus  lY.  drew  hisinSwedan' 
swDid  on  the  deputation  that  came  to  protest 
against  a  further  continuance  of  the  war.  One 
of  his  nobles  disarmed  him,  saying:  **Sire,  your 
sword  was  given  to  you  to  use  against  the  enemies 
of  the  country,  not  to  be  drawn  on  your  own  sub- 
jects. We  desire  nothing  but  your  happiness  and 
the  prosperity  of  Sweden."  The  King  was  confined 
under  guard,  and  his  uncle,  the  Duke  of  Soeder- 
manland,  assumed  the  regency.  Within  ten  days^^,^^^ 
Gustavus  Adolphus  abdicated,  to  be  succeeded  byfbmla^ 
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unole  as  King  Ghriatian  XIII.  Napoleon  con* 
giatnlated  Sweden  on  iiaying  got  rid  of  "the  su* 
pTemaoy  of  a  fool."  An  armistioe  was  granted 
by  Bemadotte,  bnt  the  war  with  Bosaia  went  on. 
The  aged  General  Kleroker  commanded  a  Finnish 
army  at  Tav^astehns,  where  Klingspor  arrived  with 
bis  royal  orders,  which  were  for  retreat  and  evacna* 
tion  of^  the  country.  The  troops  were  deprived  of 
their  hopes  of  a  battle  and  forced  to  make  a  retreat 
of  nearly  600  miles,  suffering  from  cold  and  hunger. 
The  retreat  continued  without  interruption  for  two 
months,  until  the  army  in  April  found  itself  be- 
tween Brahestad  and  Uleoborg.  A  battle  was 
fought  at  Siikajoki,  April  18,  the  sub-commander, 
General  Adlercreutz,  receiving  instructions  to  make 
a  stand  against  the  enemy  until  the  safety  of  the 

gjgjjj^  army  supplies  could  be  insured.  After  five  hours 
of  fighting,  the  Finns  won  a  glorious  victory  over 
the  Bussians,  but  royal  orders  for  a  continued  re* 
treat  arrived.  Siikajoki  and  Sveaborg,  the  Gibral- 
tar of  the  North,  were  treacherously  surrendered 
to  the  Bussians. 

Broaaiain      The  German  people  in  Austria  and  Prussia  were 

a  f ermeot  *      * 

likewise  seething.  In  Prussia  secret  patriotic  oigan- 
izations,  like  the  Tugendbund  and  Father  Jahn's 
Deutsche  Turner,  were  preparing  young  Prussia  for 
the  inevitable  conflict,  while  in  the  army  such  men 
as  Schamhorst,  Blue  her  and  Schill  had  their  hearts 
set  on  another  trial  of  strength  with  France. 
Ai^^  In  Austria,  the  preparations  for  war  were  quite 
open.  Since  the  Austrian  Emperor  had  been  left 
out  of  the  Conference  of  Princes  at  Brf urt,  the  at- 
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titude  of  his  gorernmeiit  bad  grown  almost  defiant. 
Coaat  Stadion,  Prime  Minister  since  the  Peace  of 
Pressborg,  had  become  convinced  by  the  proceed- 
ings in  Italy  and  Spain  that  Napoleon  had  designs 
on  all  the  thrones  of  Bnrope.  Special  suspicions 
were  excited  concerning  the  French  and  Bassian 
intentions  as  to  Tarkey  and  the  Balkans.  Stadion 
accordingly  encouraged  Archduke  Charles  in  bring- 
ing the  army  to  a  greater  strength  and  efficiency 
than  ever  before.  By  the  beginning  of  March,  1809, 
Austria  had  260,000  men  ready.  Prince  Schwarzen- 
berg  was  sent  to  St.  Petersburg  to  try  to  win  over 
Bussia.  Alexander,  with  his  mind  set  on  Turkey, 
thought  that  he  had  more  to  fear  from  Austria 
than  from  France,  and  therefore  held  fast  to  Na- 
poleon.  So  strong  were  the  hopes  of  a  general  na-  ^^^^ 
tional  rising  in  Prussia  and  other  parts  of  Germany, 
however,  that  the  Austrian  generals  based  the  plans 
for  their  campaign  on  such  an  event.  The  original 
intention  was  to  take  the  offensive  against  the  French 
in  central  Germany,  where  they  were  weakest.  With  Austrian 

■%•■%••%  ■».-»^       plan  of 

this  plan  m  view,  the  troops  were  massed  m  Bo-  camiMign 
hemia.    Early  in  the  spring,  Count  O'Donnell,  the 
Austrian  Finance  Minister,  found  that  the  resources 
of  the  Empire  no  longer  sufficed  for  a  continued 
maintenance  of  the  array  on  a  war  footing. 

France,  too,  was  bleeding  to  death.  By  a  new 
levy  of  180,000  men  from  the  conscript  class  of 
1810,  Napoleon  had  forced  up  the  French  deficit 
to  nearly  one  hundred  million  francs.  No  relief 
was  in  sight  from  any  internal  fiscal  measures.  In 
brief,  the  strain  for  both  nations  was  growing  un* 
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£S!Si  «n*  l^MaiaUe,  j0fc  neither  could  affcnrd  to  diaanxL    War 
had  become  only  a  questicNi  of  time. 

On  March  8,  Metternich,  the  AuBtrian  Ambaa- 
aador  at  Paria,  complained  to  Ohampagny  that  the 
measnrea  adopted  by  Napoleon  had  forced  Austria 
to  place  Germany  on  a  footing  of  war.  A  few 
weeka  later,  Mettemich  coolly  answered  Napoleon's 
question:  ''Why  does  yoar  Emperor  want  so  large 


fnot 


[omatio<^D  army?"  with  the  remark,  ''To  make  his  ambas- 


iotk» 


sador  respected  by  yon."  Henceforward  it  was 
merely  a  race  in  the  completion  of  mutual  mili* 
tary  preparations  before  actual  hostilities  should 
commence.  Marshal  Berthieri  at  Strasburg,  re* 
ceived  urgent  orders  to  draw  together  all  remain- 
s^^h  ing  French  garrisons  at  Begensbuig.  Daroust  was 
***■*•*•*  to  advance  a  corps  from  Wuerzburg  to  Begensburg. 
Lannes  was  despatched  to  Germany  to  concentrate  an 
army  corps  at  Augsburg.  In  Italy,  Murat  was  or- 
dered to  fall  upon  Borne  with  the  speed  of  lightning, 
to  sense  the  papal  dominions  and  replace  the  French 
troops  hurried  northward.  Nothing  restrained  the 
French  from  taking  the  offensive  but  the  Czar's  con- 
ditional agreement  with  Napoleon  to  aid  him  against 
Austria  only  in  case  France  should  be  first  attacked. 
Had  Austria  struck  then  and  there,  the  advantage 
ptana upset  might  havc  been  on  her  side.  Unluckily  for  her, 
Archduke  Charles  at  the  last  moment  upset  the  ex- 
cellent plan  of  a  quick  advance  into  North  Ger- 
many, and,  instead  of  that,  marched  his  troops 
down  to  the  Danube  to  safeguard  Vienna. 

Early  in  April,  things  were  brought  to  a  point  by 
mutual  acts  of  aggression.    A  French  diplomatic 
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courier  between  Vienna  and  Munich  was  arrested  on^^^^ 
Austrian  ground  and  despoiled  of  his  despatches.  *'^''"'*'*~ 
A  day  or  so  later,  Datoust's  outposts  violated  the 
territory  of  the  Austrian  Empire.     On  April  10, 
Metternich  demanded  his  passport.     On  the  same 
day,  the  peasants  of  the  Tyrol  from  one  end  of  tbe 
mountain  ranges  to  the  other  rose  to  shake  off  the^^^irrai 
yoke  of  Bavaria.    In  anticipation  of  probable  hos- 
tilities by  the  middle  of  the  laontb.  Napoleon  had 
fixed  April  16  as  the  day  when  he  would  join  his 
armies  on  the  Danube.     On  the  night  of  April  12 
he  received  a  transmitted  semaphore  message  that 
Archduke  Charles  had  crossed  the  Inn,  and  that  his 
troops  were  even  then  marching  on  Munich.    The^nn^^ 
next   morning,   on  April   18,   Napoleon   left   the    ••"^^ 
Elys^e,  and  driving  night  and  day  reached  his  head- 
quarters at  Donauwoerth  on  the  fifth  day.    At  Lud- 
wigsburg  and  Dillingen  he  stopped  for  a  few  kours 
of  the  night  to  meet  the  kings  of  Bavaria  and 
Wurtemberg. 

As  the  Emperor  stepped  out  of  his  carriage  at 
Donauwoerth,  on  April  17,  he  learned  that  the  Aus- 
tiians,  turning  to  the  right,  were  slowly  marching 
on  Begensburg.     ' 'That's  a  lost  army,"  .was  his  first Napoioon 

ontlio 

remark.  Napoleon  then  learned  for  the  first  timenuuite 
that  Berthier  had  failed  to  carry  out  his  instructions 
to  combine  the  French  armies.  Davoust  was  still 
north  of  the  Danube,  cut  off  from  the  French  main 
army.  The  ruin  of  Davoust's  corps  appeared  immi- 
nent.  Napoleon  on  the  instant  changed  his  plans 
and  hastened  to  Eggmuehl  with  three  corps  to  in- 
tercept the  inevitable  advance  of  the  enemy  against 
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^!S!SS^  Davomt  For  Bertfaier  he  left  this  sharp  note: 
^^^^  *' What  joa  have  done  appears  so  rArange  that,  if  I 
were  not  aware  of  joar  fri^bdship,  I  shoald  think 
yon  were  betraying  me.  Davoust  is  at  this  moment 
more  completely  at  the  disposal  of  the  Archdake 
than  of  myself."  To  Mass^na,  at  Aagsbarg,  he 
wrote:  '^Descend  toward  the  Danube  at  once. 
Leave  all  your  sick  and  stragglers  behind.  Never 
have  I  bad  more  need  of  your  devoted  zeal,  activity 
and  speed!"  To  Davoust  he  s^it  a  despatch  rider 
with  this  ord^:  ^'Quit  Begensburg  at  once,  leaving 
one  regiment  behind  I  Break  down  the  bridge  there 
80  that  it  cannot  be  repaired!  Manoeuvre  carefully 
between  the  river  and  the  AustaiansI  Beware  of 
running  any  risk  of  an  engagement  before  joining 
me  near  Abendsbergl"  These  various  manosuvres, 
Sil^^mi^by  which  Napoleon  concentrated  his  army  in  the 
'^^^^'^  faoe  of  threatening  disaster,  have  ever  heea  con- 
sidered a  remarkable  demonstration  of  the  very 
highest  skill  in  war. 

The  foroes  which  Napoleon  had  at  his  command 
were  thus  given  by  Chauvent:  In  Poland,  18,000 
commanded  by  Bemadotto;  in  Saxony,  12,000  un- 
der Oratien^  in  Westphalia,  16,000  under  King 
w^jMjij^  Jerome.  The  main  army  consisted  of  the  divi- 
^"^^^  ""  sion  of  Lannes  26,000,  that  of  Davoust  46,000,  that 
o£  Mass^na  80,000,  Lefebvre's  80,000,  and  80,000 
more  under  Vandamme.  The  Confederation  of  the 
Bhine  furnished  12,000  men  besides  those  serving 
in  Spain.  Prince  Bugene  Beauhanuds,  Vice-i-oy 
of  Italy,  had  46,000  at  his  disposal.  Marmont  had 
16,000  in  Dalmatia.     Altogether  there  were  287,000 
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men  under  anns  with  680  guns,  besides  the  200,000 
still  in  Spain.  Under  the  immediate  eye  of  Napo- 
leoD,  160,000  Frenchmen  were  now  arrayed  against 
the  enemy,  nnmbering  about  200,000,  in  ten  ^i^f^JmapotuAoi 
corps.  One  corps  under  Archduke  Ferdinand  oc-^^^^^ 
cupied  Warsaw.  Another  corps  under  Archduke 
John  covered  northern  Italy  and  the  Tyrol.  Two 
army  corps  marched  from  Bohemia  straight  for  Be- 
gensburg.  One  remained  at  Lins  for  the  protection 
of  the  capital,  while  the  main  body,  comprising 
seven  corps,  zigzagged  between  Linz  and  Begens- 
burg,  so  as  to  effect  a  junction  with  either  at  short 
notice.  As  one  of  Napoleon's  most  ardent  biog* 
raphers  has  said:  '*The  mind  that  could  grasp 
such  interests  and  guide  such  enormous  com- 
binations must  have  been  one  of  extraordinary 
mold." 

While  the  allied  troops  on  the  Danube  were  skir* 
mishing  on  all  sides.  Napoleon  issued  this  address: 
^^  Soldiers,  I  was  surrounded  by  your  bayonets  when 
the  Emperor  of  Austria  arrived  at  my  bivouac  atadSraasto 

his  army 

Austerlitz.  You  heard  him  implore  my  clemency 
and  swear  me  eternal  friendship.  Conquerors  in 
three  wars,  we  granted  everything  to  Austria  in  our 
generosity.  Three  times  has  she  perjured  herself. 
Our  former  victories  are  our  guarantee  for  future 
triumphs.  Onward,  men,  and  let  the  enemy  see 
the  faces  of  his  conquerors  T' 

In  the  Tyrol,  meanwhile,  the  peasants  had  chased 
the  Bavarian  garrisons  from  their  mountain  seats,  FeaMmts 

capture 

and  seized  the  capital,  Innsbruck.  A  French  de-^^^"*®^ 
tachment  under   Brisson,  marching  for  Innsbruck 
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tem  Italy,  was  eaoght  noftwacefr  and  had  to  but- 
Tender.  The  oqitiveB  nnmbeied  two  generala,'  ten 
slaff  offioerB,  100  flald  officers  and  1,000  men«    In 

•m  Sftooe  Italy,  Archduke  John  defeated  the  French  at  Per- 
denone  and  again  at  Saoile. 

By  April  18,  Napoleon,  while  urging  Maas^na  to 
do  his  utmost  to  reach  Pfaffenhofen  on  the  next 
night,  gare  this  precis  of  the  situation  on  the  Dan- 

j^^g^^      ube:  "One  word  will  explain  to  you  the  urgency 

F^1S2uie  of  aflEairs.  Archduke  Charles,  with  80,000  men, 
debouched  yesterday  from  Landshut  on  Begens- 
buxg.  The  Bavarians  skirmished  all  day  with  his 
adyance  guard.  To-morrow  (April  10)  all  the 
troops  that  can  be  mustered  at  Pfaffenhofen  with 
the  Wurtembergers  and  our  cuirassiers,  should  be 
in  condition  to  fall  upon  the  rear  of  Prince  Charles. 
A  single  glance  must  show  you  that  nerer  was  there 
more  pressing  need  for  diligence  than  now.  1  con- 
sider Prince  Charles  ruined  without  resource  if 
Oudinot  and  your  three  divisions  are  on  his  rear 
befOTe  daybreak  on  the  19th.  On  the  18th,  19th 
and  20th  the  whole  affair  of  Germany  will  be 
decided." 

On  the  night  of  April  19,  after  the  Austrians 
had  been  outmancauvred  in  a  sanguinary  encoun* 

hSt^^  tor  at  Abendsbeig,  Napoleon  learned  of  the  safe 
arrival  of  Davoust  at  Neustadt  In  great  elation 
he  mounted  bis  horse  and  galloped  along  the  entire 
line  of  his  bivouac  fires.  Next  morning  he  pushed 
his  main  army  between  the  Austrian  forces  under 
Archduke  John  and  EQiler.  The  French  divisions 
of  Lefebvre  and  Mass^na,  operating  together,  over- 
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threw  Hiller's  corps  and  drove  the  Austrianfl  back 


to  Landshat.  Davoost  olererly  extricated  his  de-SMd^ 
tached  army  from  the  immediate  yicinity  of  the 
Daaube,  and  joined  Napoleon's  main  body  on  the 
left  On  the  22d,  Archduke  Oharles  made  a  rapid 
advance  southward,  hoping  to  overwhelm  Davoust 
Instead  of  that,  he  came  upon  Napoleon's  main  army 
united  to  Davoust's  strong  division  at  Eggmuehl.  vgynmhi 

The  battle  that  followed  was  waged  in  modem 
style,  that  is,  by  different  bodies  of  troops,  ex* 
tended  over  a  large  area,  manoeuvring  against 
different  positions.  The  Austrian  centre  under 
Bosenbeig  was  overthrown  by  Vandamme's  divi- 
sion. The  hottest  fighting,  that  on  the  left,  fell  to 
Davoust's  men.  The  most  decisive  part  of  the 
complicated  battle  was  Lannes's  successful  flanking  outnanind 
movement  toward  Segensburg.  Napoleon  made  his 
headquarters  on  a  rise  in  the  ground,  and  there  re- 
ceived a  constant  stream  of  aides-de-camp,  bringing 
the  bulletins  from  the  various  corps  commandants. 
One  officer,  while  pointing  out  the  position  of  his 
command  to  Napoleon,  had  his  arm  torn  off  by  a 
cannon  shot.  Not  long  afterward,  General  Cervoni, 
while  in  the  act  of  opening  a  map  before  Napoleon, 
was  killed  by  a  shell.  The  officers  <rf  the  Old  Ouard 
tried  to  drag  the  Emperor  away,  but  he  waved  them 
off  impatiently:  ^^What  is  the  use?  I  must  see  how 
matters  are  going." 

Late  in  the  afternoon,  whm  the  belated  Austrian 
cavalry  rode  into  battle  Une,  the  Bmperor  had  re- 
oourse  to  one  of  those  magnificent  cavalry  charges 
whidi  were  carried  so  far  in  the  Napoleonic  cam- 
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paigns.  At  sandown  he  ordered  the  imperial  cay* 
to<Stf^  airy,  which  had  been  held  in  reserve  all  day,  to 
^arge  charge  the  massed  squadrons  of  Austrian  cavalry 
riding  into  the  firing-line.  As  the  cairassiers  of 
Bessidres,  incased  in  glittering  breastplates,  and 
helmets  surmounted  by  plumes,  cantered  to  the 
crest  of  the  slope,  a  mighty  shout  arose  from 
the  French  infantry  below.  The  soldiers  felt  sure 
that  a  blow  was  now  to  be  struck  that  would  proVe 
decisive.  With  a  wild  battle  cry  of  '*Vive  L'Em* 
pereur,''  the  imperial  cavalry  charged  into  the 
plain.  The  Austrian  cuirassier  squadrons,  led  by 
Prince  Lichtenstein,  galloped  forth  to  meet  them. 
With  sabres  flashing  the  contending  hosts  of  horse- 
tr^pera  men  fell  upon  each  other  and  fought  it  out  in  plain 
matched  gjgj^^  ^f  ^^  infantry,  until  darkness  spread  over  the 
battlefield.  In  the  hand-to-hand  struggle,  the  Aus- 
trian horsemen,  though  better  mounted,  were  no 
match  for  the  French  cuirassiers,  since  they  were 
armed  only  with  breastplates,  while  the  French 
cuirass  incased  the  body  all  around.  Whenever 
an  Austrian  trooper  was  caught  in  the  rear,  he 
was  doomed,  and  even  in  face-toface  fencing  the 
French  swordsmen  soon  learned  to  rely  on  side 
thrusts.  At  length  the  Austrian  squadrons,  hav- 
ing lost  nearly  two-thirds  in  killed  and  dismountedy 
wheeled  in  dismay  and  rode  for  life.  Napoleon^s 
imperial  guards  followed  in  mad  pursuit.  The 
French  infantry  heard  the  shout  of  their  conquer^ 
ing  comrades  and  charged  the  wavering  enemy  with 
g^^jjj^^  ^  the  bayonet.  The  Austrians  fell  back  in  the  dark- 
\1S^     ness  and  retreated  during  the  night  to  Begensburg* 
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Next  morniiig,  April  28,  the  AuBtriflns  at  Be* 
gensboif;  reorofiBed  the  Danube  by  two  pontoon 
bridgee.    The  French  did  not  force  their  way  into 
the  town  until  nearly  all  the  Austrians  had  crossed. 
A  small  portion  of  the  reai^uard  was  captured.^ 
The   fighting    of   the   last   five   days — at   Thann, 
Abendaberg,  Landshut,  Eggmuehl  and  Begensbuig 
— ^had  changed  the  doubtful  backward  movement  of  Tictoriov 
the  French  into  a  yictorioua  advance.    Never  hadtbeitne 
strategic  difficulties  of  such  an  extremely  awkward 
character  been  solved  with  greater  coherence  or  de- 
spatch.    Napoleon's  severest  critic,  Lanfrey,  even, 
has  felt  compelled  in  this  instance  to  give  the  great 
captain  his  due.    He  says:   *'The  opening  of  this 
campaign  is  a  model  of  scientific  warfare ;  a  master- 
piece alike  of  boldness  and  of  prudence  worthy  in  Jhu^  ap- 
all  its  points  of  the  first  campaign  in  Italy,  and  also  ^^^^^^'^ 
above  criticism,  but  t<x  the  falsehooda  contained 
in  Napoleon's  bulletins."     This  is  an  allusion  to 
Napoleon's  claim  that  the  whole  Austrian  army  of 
800,000  men  had  been  crushed,  and  that  they  had 
lost  one  archduke,  twenty  generals,  and  upward  of 
80,000  prisoners.     So  far  as  can  be  judged  from  the 
widely  conflicting  estimates,  the  Austrian  casualties 
probably  amounted  to  less  than  one-third  of  that 
number.    At  St.  Helena,  Napoleon  said  of  this  cam* 
paign:   *^The  greatest  military  manoeuvres  1  ever 
made,   and  those  for  which  I  give  myself   most 
credit,   were  executed  at  Eggmuehl.    They  were  Napoieon*6 
infinitely  superior  to  those  at  Marengo,  or  to  any  mate 
other  of  my  actions." 

As  the  French  were  advancing  on  B^ensbuig, 
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^peror    W^poleon  was  wounded  in  the  foot  by  the  ballet  of  a 
^'""""'^^    Tyrolese  gharpahooter.    The  news  that  the  Emperor 
had  been  shot  spread  through  the  French  ranks.    It 
oansed  suoh  a  commotion  that  Napoleon  remounted 
his  horse  and  rode  along  the  lines  until  loss  of  blood 
made  him  faint.     In  its  effects  the  wound  proved 
trifling,  and  the  Emperor  continued  in  active  com- 
^J^|J2*°*  mand    at    Begensburg.     The    Austrians    retreated 
Dft^tM^   down  the  Danube.     Archduke  Charles  marched  for 
'  Bohemia,  hoping  to  threaten  the  French  advance  on 
Vienna  from  their  flank  and  rear.     Hiller  tried  to 
cover  the  capital  by  recrossing  the  Inn^  but  had 
to  deviate  from  his  march  at  Linz,  when  he  found 
that  Mass^na's  pursuers  were  outflanking  him.     At 
g|^^^^  the  river  Traun  he  made  a  stand  in  the  little  strong- 
hold of  Ebelsberg.    Had  the  French  possessed  them- 
selves  with  patience,  Marshal  Lannes  could  have 
made  the  enemy's  position  on  the  Traun  untenable, 
by  flanking  the  Austrians  at  Steyer.     As  it  hap- 
pened. General  Ooehorn,  a  Gorsican  hot-head,  com- 
manding the  so-called  'infernal  legion''  of  Corsi- 
cans  and  Bersaglieri,  arriving  prematurely,  wildly 
dashed  his  men  against  the  overwhelming  forces 
of  the  Austrians.     A  wooden  bridge,  some  600  feet 
long  and  protected  at  each  end  by  bastions,  sur- 
^{jg^jj^  mounted  by  a  citadel  with  100  pieces  of  cannon, 
■ai  legion"  ^j^   gtormed   by  the  frenzied   Italians.      Colonel 
Clapareda,   in  the  face  of   fearful  losses,   led  his 
men  to  the  assault  again  and  again,  and  at  last 
succeeded  in  breaking  down  the  city  gate.    Other 
French  troops  entered  into  the  fight,  and  a  detach- 
ment of  Legrand's  division  got  a  foothold  in  the 
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litUe  town.  At  last  Mass^na  brought  ap  his  whole 
divisioii,  yet  the  AnstrianB  held  firm  until  after 
nightfall,  and  then  evacuated  the  place  in  good 
order.  Napoleon,  who  arrived  next  day,  was  di8--|j^-^ 
mayed  to  find  that  nearly  6,000  of  his  men  had  Si?*'*' 
fallen  before  Ebelsberg,  and  that  Clapareda's  bri- 
gade was  practically  wiped  out.  Massdna  was  cen* 
sured  for  countenancing  a  frontal  attack,  when 
flanking  manoauvres  were  possible,  but  the  Gorst- 
can  leader  C!oehorn  was  patted  on  the  back  as 
"a  man  of  great  worth."  The  pursuit  of  the  Aus- 
trians  was  kept  up  with  vigor.  Keither  Hiller's 
division  nor  Archduke  John's  forces  were  able  to 
get  a  foothold  in  front  of  Vienna.  By  the  middle 
of  May  they  barely  succeeded  in  joining  forces  at 
Elrems  on  the  other  side  of  the  Danube  many  miles 
beyond  Vienna. 

Vienna  now  lay  open  to  the  French  columns.  On  vkmiub  Mt 
the  way  there  the  Emperor's  staff  rode  by  the  ruins 
of  Dierstein,  the  dungeon  of  Bichard  Oceur  de  Lion* 
Napoleon  turned  to  his  companions,  Berthier  and 
Lannes,  and  said:  ''He,  too,  fought  in  Syria,  and 
he  had  better  luck  than  we  had  at  St.  Jean  d'Acre. 
Still  the  lion-hearted  was  no  more  valiant  than  yoO| 
my  brave  Lannes.  Those  were  barbarous  timeSi 
which  they  now  have  the  folly  to  represent  to  us 
as  so  heroic." 

On  May  10,  the  French  appeared  before  Vienna. 
The  old  part  of  the  city,  containing  some  hundred 
thousand  inhabitants,  was  still  encircled  by  the  an- 
cient walls  that  had  once  kept  out  the  Turks.  In 
the  city,  Archduke  Maximilian  had  16,000  regulars 
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with  10,000  militia.    He  sacrificed  the  BubnrbB  with 
their  population  of  nearly  200,000,  and  tried  to  de- 
fend the  city  from  behind  the  old  ramparts, 
w^'^yen      Captain  Marbot,  bearing  Napoleon's  summons  to 
"^  surrender,  was  struck  down  in  the  street.    Next  day 

'  Old  Vienna  was  bombarded.  For  thirty-six  hours 
ment'S**'  3,000  shcUs  wcrc  dropped  into  the  city.  Toward 
evening  a  fiag-of-truce  bearer  from  the  Archduke 
begged  Napoleon  to  spare  the  imperial  palace, 
where  the  Princess  Marie  Louise  had  been  left 
behind  on  account  of  illness.  She  was  Napoleon's 
future  bride.  As  one  historian  has  said  of  the  inci- 
dent: ''It  was  by  the  thunders  of  artillery  and  the 
flaming  light  of  bombs  across  the  sky  that  Napo- 
leon's first  addresses  to  the  Archduchess  Marie 
Louise  were  made.''  Archduke  Maximilian  after 
the  second  day  gave  up  the  struggle,  and  burning 
the  great  bridge  of  Tabor  behind  him  crossed  the 
oftpi^nStea  Daz^ube.  His  succcssor  in  command  capitulated 
within  a  short  time.  Napoleon  entered  the  city 
just  one  month  after  he  had  left  the  Elys^e.  Gen- 
eral Andreossy  was  appointed  governor  of  Vienna. 
Two  days  after  his  entry  into  Vienna,  Napoleon 
issued  the  famous  decree  deposing  the  Pope.  In 
bis  proclamation  he  said:  ''Since  the  time  of  Charle- 
magne, the  union  of  spiritual  and  temporal  power 
has  been  and  still  is  a  source  of  dissension.  The 
Popes  have  but  too  frequently  availed  themselves  of 
the  one  to  support  their  pretensions  to  the  other." 
2]lP^^jAll  the  papal  dominions  were  united  with  the 
temporal  Pj^qq^  Empire.  Bome  was  declared  a  free  im- 
perial city.    The  Vatican  was  reserved  for  the  use 
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of  the  Pope  without  restrictions,  and  a  pension  of 
2,000,000  francs  was  accorded  him.    Pope  Pius  Vll.  S!^^ 
launched  his  long-threatened  bull  of  excommunica- 
tion against  Napoleon.     After  that  the  Pope's  fate 
was  but  a  question  of  time. 

During  these  days  Joseph  Haydn,  **the  favorite  of 
the  Austrian  people,"  lay  dying.  During  the  siege 
a  French  bomb  burst  near  his  house  in  the  Kleine 
Steingasse  (now  Haydn  Strasse),  where  the  great 
composer  lay.  After  the  occupation  a  French  officer, 
a  passionate  admirer  of  Haydn's  music,  visited  the 
old  composer  and  played  to  him  a  selection  from 
his  '*In  tempore  Belli."  The  dying  maestro  was 
deeply  afiected  and  embraced  his  caller  at  parting. 
On  May  26,  he  called  his  family  around  him,  and 
having  himself  carried  to  the  piano,  solemnly 
played  his  great  national  anthem,  "Gott  erhalte 
unseren  Kaiser."  A  short  time  after  this  he^J^j^^ 
died.  Mozart's  requiem  was  performed  in  his^*^"* 
memory,  and  his  funeral  was  attended  by  many 
French  officers  and  a  French  guard  of  honor.  In 
Paris  a  sacred  cantata  by  Oherubini,  written  on  a 
previous  false  report  of  his  death,  was  given  in  his 
honor. 

Haydn's  rank  in  the  history  of  music  is  of  the 
first  importance.  The  foremost  among  his  contem- 
poraries, such  as  Mozart  and  Beethoven,  called  him 
Father  Haydn.  All  his  works,  multitudinous  as 
they  were,  are  characterized  by  lucidity,  perfect 
form  and  rich  development.  To  him  the  world 
owes  the  evolution  of  the  two  finest  phases  of  the«»^^»- 
sonata  form,  the  orchestral  symphony  and  the  quar-  °^"*^* 
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iet.    Ohamber  mnsio  was  brought  by  him  to  itB 
greatest  perfeotioiu     ''It  was  from  Haydn/'  said 
Moaart,  ''that  I  flsst  learned  the  trae  way  to  oom- 
poae  quartets."    Haydn*a  maasea  and  offertotiea  to 
this  day  are  among  the  favorite  pieoea  played  on 
the  chnroh  organs  of  Anatria  and  Germany*    His 
celebrated  oratorios   have  remained  nnsarpaseed. 
Haydn  may  be  said  to  have  stood  in  direot  line 
of  sncceasion  from  Sebastian  Bach,  the  great  pro- 
infliMoee  tagonist  of  modem  music.     Bach  said  of  Haydn 
tian  Baoh  ^^x  )ie  alono  fulIy  Understood  his  music,  and  knew 
how  to  build  on  it.    His  worldly  success  dated  from 
the  time  that  Prince  Anton  Esterhazy  engaged  him 
as  a  second  leader  of  his  private  orchestra  in  Hun- 
gary.    There  Haydn  met  Glaok,  the  great  com- 
poser.   After  the  death  of  Prince  Anton,  his  sue- 
cesser,  Prince  Nicolaus,  made  him  first  leader  of 
EnocMn^     the  oTohestra.    Nicolaus  Esterhazy  was  a  typical 
^eBrta>  Hungarian  magnate,  very  rich  and  an  enthusiastic 
patron  of   the  arts.   Haydn    himself   said:   ''The 
Prince  was  always  satisfied  with  my  work.     Not 
only  had  I  the  encouragement  of  his  constant  ap- 
proval, but  as  a  conductor  of  his  orchestra  I  oould 
make  experiments,  observe  what  produced  an  effect 
and  what  weakened  it,  and  was  thus  in  a  position 
to  improve,  alter,  make  additions  or  omissions,  and 
£^^^   be  as  bold  as  I  pleased.    I  was  cut  off  from  the 
umStUp  world;  there  was  no  one  to  confuse  or  torment  me, 
and  I  was  forced  to  become  original."    When  the 
oastle  of  Esterhazy  burned  down  in  1779,  Haydn 
got  up  his  famous  ''Farewell  Symphony,"  in  which 
one  musician  after  another  arises  and  leavea  his 
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place  in  the  oichestra,  until  only  the  leader  is  left 
•'If  all  go,"  said  the  Prince,  "we  may  as  well  go 
too,"  and  so  the  company  was  dispersed,  until  Castle 
Bsterhazy  was  rebuilt.  In  the  new  theatre  Haydn  j^^^.^^^^^ 
performed  Gluck's  operas,  and  there  he  also  met  theSL^Ii?** 
Czarina  of  Bussia,  wife  of  Paul,  to  whom  he  dedi* 
cated  his  famous  Bussian  songs  and  quartet  com* 
posed  in  1802.  ]i*or  the  Bussian  Princess  he  also 
wrote  the  opera,  *^  Orlando  Paladino,"  the  most  fre- 
quently performed  of  all  his  operas.  About  this 
time  Mozart  dedicated  his  first  six  quartets  to 
Haydn  in  terms  of  filial  affection.  Haydn  said 
to  Mozart's  father:  *'I  declare  to  you  on  my  honor  jwgwfawp 
that  I  consider  your  son  the  greatest  composer  •"^^■'^^ 
I  have  ever  heard."  After  the  death  of  Prince 
Nicolaus,  Salomon  of  London  hastened  to  Vienna 
and  induced  Haydn  to  come  to  London.  He  did 
this  regardless  of  the  protests  of  the  King  of  Naples, 
then  in  Vienna,  who  wished  Haydn  to  come  to  Italy 
with  him.  Mozart  saw  Haydn  off  and  promised  to 
follow  him  to  London,  but  before  he  could  do  so  he  Hajdn 
died.  In  London  Haydn  was  lionized  by  the  musi-  KSaad 
cal  set.  The  Uniyersity  of  Oxford  made  him  a 
doctor  of  music.  One  of  Haydn's  quartets  was  per* 
formed  at  the  royal  palace,  with  the  Prince  of  Wales 
playing  the  bass  violin,  the  Duke  of  York  the  viol, 
and  the  Princess  of  Wales  at  the  piano.  In  London 
Haydn  was  visited  by  J.  B.  Cramer,  then  twenty 
years  old,  and  by  Clementi,  the  boy  violinist,  for 
whose  benefit  Haydn  performed  his  new  *^  Seven 
Words."  He  also  aided  in  the  H&ndel  commemora- 
tion at  Westminster  Abbey.    When  the  Hallelujah 
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ohorofl  swept  throagh  the  navOy  Haydn  wept,  and 
said  with  a  choking  voioei  **fle  is  the  master  of  xm 
alL  "    His  symphonies  written  at  this  period,  known 

n^  8^.  as  the  Salomon  Symphonies,  are  aoeonnted  his  great* 

^^^"'^^  est  orohestral  works.  When  be  lefeorned  to  Germany 
next  year  he  met  Beethoven  at  Bonn,  and  passed 
judgment  on  a  new  eantata  of  that  rising  ocHnposer. 
Beethoven  followed  him  to  Vienna  and  became  his 

me^  pnpiL  In  later  years  Haydn  was  again  summoned 
to  London  to  write  six  more  symphonies.  He  re- 
turned to  Vienna  with  a  competence  sufficient  for 
the  rest  of  his  days.  During  the  last  decade  of  his 
life  Haydn  wrote  his  greatest  works,  **The  Four 

The'<Ck«a.Seas<His,"  and  his  stupendous  ^^Oreation,''  inspired 
by  Milton's  'Taradise  Lost.'*  His  Isst  composition 
was  the  vocal  quartet,  ^*Hin  ist  alle  meine  Kraft'*— 
*'My  strength  i^  gone;  old  and  weak  am  L"  His 
last  public  appearance  was  at  the  performance  of 
his  ''Creation"  at  the  Univendty  of  Vienna  in  180& 
He  was  taken  to  the  hall  in  an  armchair,  and  was 

Hajrdn'fe  SO  overoomc  by  his  own  music  that  he  had  to  be 
carried  away.  As  he  was  leaving,  the  ladies  of  the 
court  thronged  around  him,  and  Beethoven,  rushing 
forward,  embraced  and  kissed  him.  Among  the 
pupils  left  behind  by  Haydn  besides  Beethoven 
must  be  mentioned  Ignace  Pleyel,  Edward  Von 
Weber,  the  Oountess  Thun,  Streok,  Neooonun 
and  LesseL 

At  the  time  that  Haydn  died,  Napoleon  had  al- 
ready  removed  his  headquarters  from  Schoenhrunn 
to  the  island  of  Lobau,  where  the  Danube  branches 
below  Vienna.    There  the  French  established  them- 
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selves  with  a  view  to  crossing  the  river  to  give 
battle  to  the  Austrians  on  the  northern  shore.  The 
strength  of  Austria's  remaining  forces,  and  the 
threatening  situation  elsewhere,  made  a  decisive 
battle  a  political  necessity  for  Napoleon. 

The  British  fleet  under  Lord  Cochrae,  on  April 
11,  had  destroyed  a  French  squadron  in  the  roads  gjfj* 
of  Aix.  Four  French  warships  were  blown  up  and  a??^^  "* 
seven  were  driven  ashore.  In  the  south  the  second 
French  occupation  of  Portugal,  after  the  successful 
seizure  of  Oporto,  ended  in  failure;  when  Craddock, 
commanding  the  weak  British  forces  there,  had  been 
superseded  by  Sir  Arthur  Wellesley,  the  fortunes 
of  war  turned  against  the  victor  Soult.  The  British 
crossed  the  Douro  in  spite  of  French  resistance,  and 

WeUixi«ton 

drove  the  enemy  back  to  Vallonga.  Soult  was  sogj*"~**»« 
hard  pressed  that  he  had  to  bum  his  wagons,  stores 
and  ammunition.  By  May  19,  he  finally  got  bis 
army  out  of  Portugal,  having  lost  6,000  men  and 
all  his  guns.  Still  the  retreat  was  conducted  in 
so  masterly  a  manner  that  Soult's  reputation  as  a 
general  was  undiminished. 

In  Italy  there  was  similar  sharp  fighting  between 
the  Austrians  under  the  Archduke  John,  and  Prince 
Eugene  Beauharnais.  On  the  part  of  the  French, 
the  opening  of  the  Italian  campaign  was  badly  mis- 


managed by  Prince  Eugene.     His  reverses  did  notiuas's 
cease  until  Napoleon  ordered  General   Macdonald 
to  supplement  Beauhamais's  faulty  strategy  with  his 
more  experienced  counsels.     With  his  help  Eugene 
won  his  first  point  against  Archduke  John  at  Cal-g^g^' 
diero,  near  Yerona,  and  passing  the  Piave  inflicted 
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m  flevere  defeat  on  the  AustrianB.    Trieste  was  oo- 
enpied  by  the  Frenoh.     The  headqnartera  of  the 
French  amiy  of  Italy  were  eatabliahed  at  Villaohy 
with  advanced  poBta  as  far  as  Klagenf art     In  the 
Tyrol  an  expedition  under  Lefebvre  gained  some 
headway  against  the  rebellions  peasants,  and  re- 
1^^^^  o^>tnred  their  capital  of  Innsbruck.    In  the  inter* 
yal  700  Frenchmen  and  1,800  Bavarians  had  be^oL 
massacred  in  the  mountain  fastoesses  o£  the  TyroL 
In  northern  Enrope  likewise  public  affairs  b<»e 
a  threatening  aspect.    The  Czar  of  Bussia,  after  his 
easy  yiotories  over  the  Swedes,  displayed  marked 
hesitation  about  living  np  to  his  part  as  the  ally 
Mwwiinn  ^^  Napolcon.    Only  when  the  French  came  out  as 
^^^'^^     victors,  and  the  Austrian  offensive  had  been  seen 
to  fail  at  every  point,  did  Bussia  at  last  declare  war 
on  Austria  and  move  an  army  corps  into  Poland. 
In  Prussia,  the  failure  of  the  Austrian  generals  to 
throw  the  campaign  north  of  the  Danube  caused 
deep  chagrin  to  those  patriots  who  had  counted  on 
arousing  Northern  Germany.    Some   of  the  hot- 
heads still  persevered  in  their  plans.    The  leaders 
of  this  military  conspiracy  were  the  Duke  of  Bruns- 
wick, Baron  D&rnberg,  an  officer  in  the  service  ot 
King  Jerome,  Major  Von  Sohill,  a  Prussian  cavalry 
^^^^2^,^^,^  officer  who  had  distinguished  himself  in  the  defence 
In riiMia  ^1  OqIi^^^  i^Qd  Lieutenant  Katt  at  Magdeburg.    It 

had  been  agreed  between  them  that  DSrnbeig  should 
raise  the  Hessian  standard  in  Westphalia,  and  turn 
Jerome's  own  army  against  him.  Schill  at  the 
same  time  was  to  march  from  Berlin  with  what- 
ever troops  he  could  collect,  and  try  to  arouse  the 
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people  bj  proclaiming  war  against  the  Frenoh  in 
defiance  of  the  goyernment.  At  the  last  moment,  Sl!3f* 
IMtmbeig  was  transferred  from  his  own  regiment 
to  the  command  of  other  troops  on  whom  he  could 
not  rely.  He  placed  himself  at  the  head  of  a  band 
of  peasants,  and  raised  the  standard  of  insnrrection. 
King  Jerome's  honsehold  troops  dispersed  the  riot> 
en  with  a  volley,  and  Dfimberg  had  to  flee  for  his  Donibeiv*^ 
liie.  He  took  refnge  with  the  Bake  of  Brunswick.  Sm^iHok 
The  rcYolt  in  Hessia  was  ended.  In  the  meanwhile, 
Sehill  blindly  did  his  part.  On  April  38,  he  led 
his  battalion  out  of  their  barracks  in  Berlin  and 
marched  his  men  out  of  the  city,  as  if  for  some 
routine  exercise.  Outside  of  tiie  city  he  was  joined 
by  a  small  detachment  of  cavalry  ndden  who  had 
been  let  into  the  secret  He  addressed  his  troops 
and  offered  to  lead  them  against  the  French.  The 
proposition  was  received  by  the  soldiers  with  shouts 
ot  approval.  The  march  to  Westphalia  was  begun. 
On  the  way,  many  volunteers  joined  the  movement 
The  Blbe  was  crossed  and  Sehill  prepared  to  fall  onlS^*« 
the  commiinioations  maintained  by  the  French  with 
their  forces  operating  on  the  Danube.  On  reach* 
ing  Halle,  Sehill  learned  of  Napoleon's  victories 
near  Begensburg,  and  of  the  failure  of  Dfimberg's 
coup  d'etat  in  Westphalia.  Henceforth  his  raid 
became  hopeless.  The  only  chance  for  Sehill  and 
his  compromised  troops  was  to  escape  either  to 
Bohemia,  where  they  might  eflfeet  an  ultimate  juno- 
tion  with  the  retreating  Austrians,  or  to  fl(^t  their 
way  to  the  sea  in  the  hope  of  resone  from  British 
omisers.    After  many  puiposelcBs  marches,  SchiU 
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ehose  the  latter  eoaree.    On  May  6|  he  was  over- 

radSed  taken  by  a  detachment  of  Westphalian  troops  from 
opeew  Magdeburg,  and  suecessfally  fought  his  way  clear 
of  them.  A  price  was  set  on  his  head.  Late  in 
May,  the  raiders  fell  in  with  3,000  Poles  and  Meck- 
lenburgers,  commanded  by  the  French  governor 
of  the  province.  SchilFs  1,800  men  fought  their 
way  through  the  French  brigade,  and  suddenly 
appeared  before  Stralsund,  just  as  the  French  gun- 
ners on  the  ramparts  were  firing  a  salute  in  honor 
of  Napoleon's  entry  into  Vienna.    The  garrison  was 

MiM  surprised,  and  a  short  hand-to-hand  fight  put  Schill 
in  possession  of  the  town  with  all  its  stores.  Until 
the  arrival  of  an  English  fleet,  Schill  hoped  to  make 
a  second  Saragossa  of  Stralsund.  But,  on  the  last 
day  of  May,  8,000  Danes  and  Frenchmen  moved  on 
the  town.  Capitulation  was  out  of  the  question  for 
the  rebels.  In  overwhelming  numbers  the  French 
stormed  the  town.  Fighting  in  the  streets,  Schill 
split  open  the  head  of  Carcaret,  the  Dutch  general. 

Death  of  He  was  himsclf  killed  by  a  cannon  ball.  With  him 
fell  one-third  of  his  men.  Five  hundred  of  his 
followers  under  Lieutenant  Brunow  cut  their  way 
out  and  escaped.  Of  the  prisoners  taken,  all  officers 
were  shot  at  Wesel,  and  fourteen  subalterns  at 
Brunswick,  while  the  common  soldiers,  about  600 
in  number,  were  sent  to  the  galleys  at  Tunol.    Only 

midfln  J20  survived  the  treatment  there.  Schill's  head  was 
cut  ofi  and  sent  to  the  library  of  Leyden. 

Less  tn^c,  if  no  less  unfortunate,  was  the  young 
Duke  of  Brunswick!^  raid.  Of  his  duchy  nothing 
was  left  but  the  family  seat  of  Oels.    To  avenge  hiB 
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father's  death  he  ndsed  2,000  volunteers.  His  fol- 
lowers,  known  as  the  Black  Brunswickers,  on  ao-SSo^^ 
count  of  their  ooal-black  uniform  with  a  silver 
death's-head  on  the  helmet,  beat  off  several 
detachments  of  Westphalian  troops,  and  finally 
fought  their  way  through  a  strong  force  under 
General  Ochs.  At  the  mouth  of  the  Weser  they 
were  picked  up  by  British  cruisers,  and  were 
finally  enrolled  as  an  auxiliary  brigade  under 
Wellington  in  Spain. 

Such  were  the  threatening  diversions  which 
prompted  Napoleon  to  risk  a  decisive  blow.  His 
secretary,  Mdnaval,  who  was  attached  to  his  head- 
quarters at  the  time,  recorded  this  memorandum: 
*^If  the  ill-arranged  enterprises  of  D5rnbeig,  Schill 
and  the  Duke  of  Brunswick  had  taken  place  some- 
what  earlier  and  simultaneously,  French  domination 
in  the  North  would  have  been  seriously  jeopard- croms  thc^ 
ized."  On  the  night  of  May  20,  Napoleon's  light 
cavalry  under  CSount  Lasalle  crossed  the  Danube. 
They  were  followed  next  day  by  the  divisions  of 
Mass^na,  Lannes  and  the  Imperial  Guard,  40,000 
strong.  Next  night  the  same  troops  laid  pontoons 
and  evoBsed  the  second  branch  of  the  vDanube  to  the 
north  bank.  Early  in  the  morning  the  villages  of 
Aspem  and  Esslingen  were  occupied  by  the  French,  ^t^ 
The  Austrian  army  encamped  within  easy  striking  iirokeD 
distance.  At  noon  a  number  of  heavy  rafts  and 
river  barges  loaded  with  stones  were  suddenly  cast 
loose  by  the  Austrians  above  Lobau,  and  came 
sweeping  down  the  river  headed  for  the  French 
pontoon  bridge  between  Lobau  and  Oberstof.    At 
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the  same  time  the  whole  Austrian  armj  advanced 
upon  the  French  from  Bisamberg.  Fighting  began 
at  once  and  soon  grew  hot.  From  their  fresh  in- 
trenchments  at  Aspem  and  Esslingen,  the  French 
repulsed  all  the  first  onslaughts.    The  bridges  were 

S?v^^'*'  repaired  in  a  hurry,  and  the  French  reserves  of 

rirer  hcavj  cavalrj  and  artillery  had  a  chance  to  get 
over  the  river.  By  nightfall  the  French,  who  had 
been  holding  out  against  the  Austrians  all  the  after- 
noon, were  almost  as  strong  as  their  enemy.  For 
Napoleon,  much  depended  on  the  timely  arrival  of 
Davoust's  division  in  Oberstof .  That  marshal  was 
ordered  to  cross  over  to  Essliugen  from  the  Island 
of  Lobau,  to  support  Lannes's  division  in  his  attack 
on  the  Austrian  centre,  while  Mass^na  engaged  the 
enemy  at  Aspern.     By  noon  next  day  Napoleon 

Aspem  had  word  of  Davoust's  arrival.  His  reserves  could 
be  counted  on  for  the  afternoon.  In  the  meanwhile 
the  river  had  swollen,  and  the  Austrians  took  ad- 
vantage of  this  to  launch  whole  barns,  boathouses 
and  burning  mills  to  be  swept  down  against  the 
French  bridges  by  the  flood.  Lannes  received  or- 
ders to  advance  forthwith  from  Esslingen.    He  did 

■■■"°«^  so  with  his  two  veteran  divisions  of  grenadiers, 
supplemented  by  the  Young  Guard  and  thirty-two 
squadrons  of  horse  under  General  Lasalle,  one  of 
the  most  brilliant  of  French  cavalry  leaders.  The 
Austrian  centre  was  pushed  back,  so  that  the  Arch- 
duke's battle  line  became  almost  concave,  but  hia 
regiments  held  their  own  manfully.  The  officera 
encouraged  their  men  by  personal  example.  The 
Archduke  himself  snatched  a  flag  from  one  of 
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Zaoh  grenadien  and  led  the  n^giment  forward. 
Saddenly  Ihe  Frenoh  attack  alaokened.  Lannes, 
who  perceiyed  hunself  unaupported,  gave  orders  to 
fall  back.  In  the  ranks  the  news  spread  that  the 
great  pontoon  bridge  had  again  given  vray  before 
the  flood,  and  had  been  rent  asunder  by  the  floating  French 

retraat 

rams  of  the  Anstrians.  This  out  ofE  the  French  <»>^  oir 
from  all  further  aid  or  from  a  safe  retreat.  Lannes's 
soldiers  were  alarmed.  During  the  retreat  General 
Espagne  was  killed  and  St.  Hilaire  was  mortally 
wounded.  The  backward  movement  was  covered 
with  cavalry  attacks  by  General  Lasalle.  The 
whole  French  cavalry  was  ordered  to  advance. 
The  combined  cuirassier  regiments  galloped  for* 
ward  with  sabres  and  breas^>lates  flashing.  The 
Austrian  dragoons  could  not  sustain  the  shock. 
Together  with  their  horse  artillery,  they  were 
driven  back  between  the  Austrian  infantry  mass- 
ing in  squares.  The  French  cuirassierB  s^^P^fii^^^ 
down  upon  these  in  solid  squadrons.  The  AuB-2j||7^a^ 
trian  musketeers  and  gunners  held  their  fire  until 
the  heavy  cavalry  men  were  nearly  upon  thenu 
When  the  white  of  the  horses'  eyes  could  be  seen, 
the  gunners  fired  at  pointblank  range  with  grape 
and  canister,  while  the  squares  volleyed.  The  fore* 
most  horisemen  went  down  in  whole  platoons,  while 
those  that  followed  wheeled  in  panic,  so  as  to  make 
the  French  battle  line  revolve  upon  itself.  At  all 
points  the  attack  had  been  repulsed.  Prince  laoh*  ^^pj^ 
tenstein's  dragoons  pursued  the  fleeing  cuirassiers, 
and  the  French  line  of  infantry  was  made  to  waver. 
Napoleon  himself,  who  had  ridden  out  of  Aspern 
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to  watch  the  success  of  the  cavalry  charge,  had  to 
take  refuge  within  a  square  of  his  guards.  Mem- 
bers of  his  suite  and  the  chief  equerry  of  the  Em- 
press Josephine  were  taken  captive.  The  Austrian 
infantry  renewed  its  attack  on  the  village  of  As- 
pem,  and  at  Esslingen  the  struggle  became  des- 
perate. Marshal  Lannes,  while  conducting  the  re- 
treat across  the  Marchfeld,  was  struck  by  a  cannon 
ball  which  carried  away  both  his  legs.  When  Na- 
poleon heard  of  this,  he  left  his  post  of  observa- 
tion, and  hurried  to  the  litter  of  the  dying  general. 
There  he  threw  himself  on  his  knees,  and  with  a 
choking  voice  said :  *' Lannes,  do  you  know  me?  It 
is  your  friend,  Bonaparte."  The  dying  marshal 
languidly  raised  his  head  and  murmured  incoherent 

Death  of  ,  , 

Mjj^  words.  According  to  Cadet  Gassicourt,  who  at- 
tended the  fallen  hero,  Lannes  said:  ''I  am  dying 
for  you,  like  so  many  others.  You  will  not  mourn 
my  loss  any  more  than  the  rest.  Make  peace  before 
it  is  your  turn. ' '  General  Petit,  on  the  other  hand, 
has  recorded  that  Lannes's  words  were  these:  **I  am 
dying  for  you  and  for  my  country.  Do  not  mourn 
my  loss.  May  you  live  and  save  the  army." 
Whatever  may  have  passed  between  the  two,  Na- 
poleon did  mourn  the  loss  of  Lannes  most  keenly. 
When  he  was  told  that  the  Marshal  was  dead,  the 
Emperor  sat  for  a  long  time  staring  dumbly  before 
him,  then  he  buried  his  face  in  his  hands.  To  Mas- 
sdna,  who  was  fighting  the  battle  of  his  life  at  the 
time,  he  said:  ** Nothing  but  so  terrible  a  stroke 
oould  have  coaxed  me  from  headquarters  at  that 
time."    To  Josephine  Napoleon  wrote:  ^'The  loM 


Lannes 
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of  the  Duke  of  Montebello  deeply  afflicts  me. 
Thus  all  things  end.  If  you  can  contribute  to 
the  comfort  of  his  poor  wife  do  so."  In  later 
years  Napoleon  wrote  at  St.  Helena:  '^At  the 
period  of  his  death,  Lannes  had  reached  the  high- 
est point  in  his  profession.  He  was  a  most  able^i^^Steoi 
commander.  I  found  him  a  dwarf,  but  I  lost  him 
a  giant" 

Mass^na  had  a  hard  time  in  covering  the  French 
retreat  over  an  emei^ency  bridge  across  the  Danube. 
The  Austrians  made  assault  after  assault  on  the  two 
intrenched  river  towns,  and  with  the  help  of  inces- 
sani!  artillery  fire  succeeded  in  setting  fire  to  both. 
The  French  were  driven  from  Esslingen  into  a  nar- 
row peninsula  where  they  brought  up  at  the  brink 
of  the  river. 

At  last,  at  the  personal  request  of  Napoleon, 
General  Mouton  headed  his  famous  fusilier  guard 
in  a  bayonet  charge  against  the  Austrians,  and 
pushed  them  back  to  the  further  end  of  BssUngen.  2[^^|^J^ 
For  this  exploit  the  Emperor  gave  to  Mouton  the^**^ 
new  title.  Count  of  Lobau.  Long  after  nightfall 
the  last  French  detachment  returned  safely  over 
the  improvised  bridge  to  Lobau.  As  soon  as  they 
had  marched  over  the  bridge,  the  pontoons  were 
cast  loose.  Meanwhile  the  Emperor  sat  on  the 
river  bank  angrily  switching  his  boot  with  a  riding- 
whip.  "Are  you  satisfied,  little  corporal?"  cried 
one  of  the  wounded  guards,  as  they  marched  by  him. 
Later  in  the  night  Napoleon  was  ferried  across  the 
river  in  a  small  boat.  With  him  were  an  aide- 
de-camp  and  Lieutenant  Field-Marshal  Yon  Weber 
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of  the  Austrian  army,  a  mortally  woonded  priaonen 
**How  is  it  with  yooi  General?^'   aaked  Napoleon, 
as  he  heard  the  wounded  man  groaning.     *'It  ia 
well/'  said  the  dying  hero,  ^'Have  1  not  seen  you 
tremble/'    Napoleon  said  no  more.    On  the  other 
shore  the  Emperor  held  a  council  of  war.    Mass^na, 
Davoust,  Bessi^res,  and  Berthier  joined  hinu    Sa« 
_     ^      vary,  who  was  present,  has  recorded  that  all  the 
^^^   Marshals  advised  further  retreat  aoroas  the  other 
^*^^^*^      branch  of  the  Danube  and  thence  to  Vienna.    Na- 
poleon would  not  have  it    '*If  we  retreat  it  will  not 
be  a  retreat  to  Vienna,  but  to  Strasbuig.    Our  allies, 
diiunajad  and  made  treaoherooa  in  their  weakness, 
would  turn  against  us.    The  good  fortune  of  the 
Bmpire  would  be  at  an  end  and  the  grandeur  of 
France  destroyed.    Ton,  Mass^na  and  Davoust  can 
_     .       save  the  army.    Oomel   show  yourself  worthy  of 

Kapoleon  "  *f  tr 

•**^***^'"your  own  past."  Napoleon  had  his  way.  It  was 
decided  to  remain  on  the  island  of  Lobau,  and  to 
intrench  it  against  all  attacks. 

The  drawn  battle  of  Aspem  and  Bsslingen  was 
found  to  be  one  of  the  most  bloody  affairs  of  the 
century.  In  its  fearful  losses  and  lack  of  result  to 
both  sides  it  can  only  be  compared  to  the  battle 
of  Bylau.  On  the  French  side,  the  casualties  were 
four  general  officers,  five  hundred  other  officers 
and  at  least  18,000  soldiers.  The  Auatrians  reck- 
oned their  losses  at  16,000  killed  and  42,000 
wounded.    Both  sides  claimed  a  victoiji  but  Na- 

cu^tbe  poleon  got  his  couriers  out  first,  and  so,  producing 
the  first  impression,  weakened  the  effect  of  the 
Archduke's  bulletins.    He  claimed  but  1,100  dead 
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and  8,000  wounded.  Only  '* General  Danube/'  he 
avowed,  prevented  him  from  profiting  by  his 
victory. 

While  holding  the  Austrian  main  army  in  check 
on  the  Danube,  Itapoleon  and  his  generals  made 
the  most  of  their  breathing  space.  The  Island  of 
Lobau  was  made  impregnable.  The  Tyrolese  i^volt^^^jf^ 
was  put  down  without  mercy.  General  Wrede  com-  *>"*"^ . 
manding  the  Bavarians  succeeded  in  driving  the 
Austrians  out  of  Salzburg.  The  greater  part  of 
the  Tyrolese  occupying  the  valley  of  Strub,  having 
quit  fighting  on  Ascension  Day  to  go  to  church, 
were  overpowered  and  butchered.  The  stronghold 
of  the  Scharnitz  was  taken,  and  the  Bavarians  under 
Arco  penetrated  into  the  country  from  that  side. 
The  news  of  Napoleon's  defeat  at  Aspern  spurred 
the  Tyrolese  to  new  activity.  The  Austrian  Em* 
peror  encouraged  them  with  this  statement:  '^My 
faithful  county  of  Tyrol  shall  henceforward  everFranoii' 
remain  incorporated  with  the  Austrian  Empire.  I 
will  agree  to  no  treaty  of  peace  save  one  forever 
uniting  the  Tyrol  with  my  monarchy."  The  Tyro- 
lese besieged  General  Deroy  in  Innsbruck.  Hofer, 
Bisenstecken  and  the  brave  Speckbacher  assembled 
their  peasants  on  the  mountain  of  Isel.  The  fight-  Bj^ad^ 
ing  lasted  three  days.  In  the  forefront  of  the  battle- 
line  could  be  seen  Hofer's  little  boy  Anderl,  who 
brought  the  men  their  anmiunition,  and  Haspii^er, 
a  red-bearded  monk  who  led  his  parishioners  gun 
in  hand.  The  Count  of  Stachelbui^  from  Meran, 
who  fought  as  a  volunteer  among  the  peasants,  fell 
on  this  occasion.    The  fortress  of  Eufbtein  ww 
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likewise  besieged  by  a  detachment  under  Speck- 
bacher.  Finallyi  Oeneral  Lefebyre  led  a  atroog  col* 
umn  of  80,000  Frenchmen,  Bayarians  and  Saxons 
into  the  Tyrol  and  ended  the  rerolt,  amid  general 
bloodshed* 

General  Macdonald  commanding  the  right  wing 
of  the  French  army  of  Italy  compelled  4,000  Aqs- 

ofLayiMMhtrians  onder  General  Meerfelt  to  surrender  at  Lay- 
bach,  in  Carinthia,  shortly  after  the  battle  of  As- 
pem.  On  May  26,  Prince  Beauhamais,  by  a  serieB 
of  successful  manoauvres,  pushed  his  main  army 
through  to  Loeben  in  Steiermark,  and  oyeroame 
the  major  portion  of  Jellalich*s  Austrian  corps. 
Goerz,  Elagenfurt  and  Trieste  opened  their  gates 
to  the  French.  Next  day  the  advance  outposts  of 
the  French  army  of  Italy  came  in  touch  with  thoae 

joinforoMi  of  the  grand  army  at  Brock,  south  of  Vienna. 
This  event  had  been  anxiously  awaited  by  Na- 
poleon,  who  sent  his  aide-de-camp  Laoriston  to 
cut  his  way  through  to  the  yiceroy.  As  soon  as 
the  French  joined  forces,  Archduke  John  had  to 
fall  back  into  Hungary.  The  French  occupied  the 
whole  of  Tyrol  and  the  region  of  Salzburg,  Vorarl- 
beig,  Garinthiai  Frioul  and  Istria.  General  Mar- 
mont,    marching    up   from    Dalmatia,    penetrated 

rotiii''*  throng  Croatia  as  far  as  Fiume.    Prince  Beau- 

intoHmi- 

harnais  presented  himself  at  Napoleon's  headquar- 
ters on  the  Danube  by  the  end  of  May. 

In  the  north,  Napoleon's  Bussian  allies  made  so 
threatening  a  demonstration  against  Poland,  that 
Archduke  Ferdinand  felt  constrained  to  withdraw 
his  Austrian  f oroes  from  Warsaw  and  to  commence 
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his  retreat  sonthward.     On  the  other  side, 

was  relieved  of  embarrassment  by  the  conciliatory 

attitude  of  the  new  King  of  Sweden,  Charles  XIIL, 

who,  having  failed  to  drive  the  Russians  from  west  ^^^^^ 

Bothnia,   speedily  reversed   his  nephew's  warlike  po^m 

measures. 

Napoleon's  star  was  once  more  in  the  ascendant. 
It  was  at  this  moment  that  Pope  Pius  YII.  in- 
oensed  by  the  French  occupation  of  Bome,  launched 
his  bull  of  excommunication  against  Bonaparte: 
'*Let  the  Sovereigns  of  the  world  learn  once  more 
that  they  are  subject  by  the  law  of  Jesus  Christ  to 
our  throne  and  our  commands.  For  we  too  hold®»co™\  . 
sovereignty,  and  a  sovereignty  far  more  noble;  for 
it  shall  not  be  said  that  spirit  must  yield  to  flesh, 
nor  the  things  of  heaven  to  those  of  the  earth." 
Napoleon  did  not  suffer  himself  to  be  distracted 
by  such  things.  He  simply  issued  orders  to  Murat 
to  have  the  Pope  seized  in  person  to  be  sent  as  ap  ^^^ 
prisoner  to  Savona.  This  done,  he  devoted  himself  J^iSSui 
to  the  completion  of  his  military  campaign  with  ac- 
customed ardor.  The  pursuit  of  Archduke  John's 
.forces  by  the  army  of  Italy  carried  them  well  be- 
yond the  borders  of  Hungary  to  the  banks  of  the 
Danube.  At  Raab,  Archduke  John  tried  to  join 
forces  with  the  Archduke  Palatine.  Beauharnais-^  . 
attacked  him  and  was  aided  in  his  advance  by  Oen-  "SmS^  ^ 
eral  Orenier.  General  Macdonald  with  the  right 
and  General  Lauriston  with  a  detachment  of  the 
grand  army  came  up  toward  the  end  of  the  day. 
Together  they  defeated  the  Austrians  with  great 
loss.    The  town  Baab  was  invested. 
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Within  a  day  or  ao  of  this  suooeaiy  it  so  happened 

that  Genend  Soohet  at  Beiehite  in  Spain  utterly 

^^^  roated  a  Spanish  army  nnder  Geneial  Blake.    The 

WiS^  Spaniaida,  thoogh  largely  ontnumbering  the  French^ 


ran  away  without  flring  a  shot,  and  direw  down 
their  arms.  Their  own  general  denounced  them  as 
cowards.  Wellington  wrote  to  his  brother,  the 
Marquis  of  Wellesley:  **I  am  of  the  opinion  that 
an  effort  should  be  made  immediately  for  clothing 
the  Spanish  troope  in  a  national  uniform.  This 
would  put  a  stop  to  the  custom,  which  I  am  sorry 
to  say  so  generally  prevaUs,  of  their  throwing  down 

t^?«£    ^^^  '^'^'^  ^^'^  accoutrements  and  betaking  them- 
'''*°*^'^^  selves  to  flight  cm  pretence  of  their  being  not  sol- 
diers but  simply  peasants." 

A  few  days  after  this  the  stronghold  <rf  Baab  in 
Hungary  capitulated  to  General  Lauriston.  This 
threw  Hungary  open  to  the  French.  Napoleon 
{]^»*  caUed  upon  the  Hungarians  to  secede  from  Aus- 
tria; but  no  one  responded.  Then  he  ordered  the 
advance  on  Pressburg.  When  the  news  of  these 
yarioos  victories  had  been  spread  far  and  wide, 
Napoleon  thought  the  time  was  right  to  try  for. 
another  decisive  blow  on  the  Danube.  In  response 
to  his  brother  Jerome's  clamors  f<Hr  help  in  West- 
phalia he  wrote  a  reassuring  letter:  **Take  things 
quietly.  Tou  have  nothing  to  dread.  The  Bnglish 
are  not  to  be  feared.  All  their  troops  are  in  Spain 
and  PortugaL  They  can  do  nothing  in  Qennany. 
Bven  so,  it  will  be  time  enough  when  they  come.  I 
always  wait  until  an  affair  is  ripe  and  I  undentand 
it  well     Then  I  act." 
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In  three  weeks'  time  the  island  of  Loban  had 
been  transformed  into  a  bristling  lort.  Material 
had  been  amassed  for  crossing  the  river  at  short 
notice.  Under  Napoleon's  directions  General  Ber» 
trand  had  constructed  two  bridges  on  spiles,  800 
yards  long.  Both  were  protected  against  floating 
rafts  and  fire-ships  by  a  breakwater  and  stockades.  J|^Sg«  «r 
Marines  in  boats  guarded  the  waterway  day  and'^^'^^ 
night.  The  big  bridge  was  wide  enough  tot  three 
artillery  trains  to  pass  abreast.  The  other,  but 
eight  feet  wide,  was  intended  for  the  infantry.  Na* 
poleon  grandiloquently  compared  his  work  to  that 
of  CiBsar.  **  Caesar's  bridge  over  the  Bhine,"  he 
said,  *  Vas  thrown  across  in  eight  days,  to  be  surCi 
but  no  carriage  could  pass  over  it" 

On  July  2,  Napoleon  issued  his  orders  for  the 
crossing  of  the  Danube.  Everything  was  regu* 
lated  down  to  the  most  minute  details,  and  the 
exact  time  was  fixed  for  every  man  to  act.  That 
same  night  a  feint  movement  was  made  on  Mill 
Island,  where  the  first  crossing  had  been  madetp 
On  the  night  of  July  4,  during  a  heavy  rainfalli 
a  flying  bridge  was  floated  from  Alexander's  Island 
and  was  swung  in  place.  At  the  same  time,  six 
pontoon  bridges  were  strung  across  the  Danube, 
while  a  flotilla  of  ferryboats  made  incessant  trips  pKnohi^ 
to  and  fro  laden  with  troops.  A  sham  attack  atniuaabe 
Aspem  and  Esslingen  diverted  the  Kleinau  grena- 
diers, who  guarded  the  Austrian  position  on  the 
water-front.  The  first  French  detachments,  as  they 
got  over  immediately  deployed  in  skirmish  order 
and  engaged  the  Austrians  in  regular  battle  ak 
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Bssendorf,  five  leagues  from  Vienna.  The  rest  of 
the  army  crossed  the  Danube  during  the  night, 
marching  as  if  on  a  solid  road.  The  Austrians 
knew  something  was  nnder  foot,  but  did  not  rea- 
lize the  extent  of  the  movement.  The  Emperor  of 
Austria  in  his  anxiety  sought  out  his  brother 
Charles,  where  he  stood  on  the  river-bank  look- 
ing out  into  the  darkness.  The  Archduke  reckoned 
that  twenty-four  hours  at  least  would  be  needed 
2J5g[^'»  to  effect  a  crossing  in  force.  **The  French  van- 
guard has  indeed  crossed  the  Danube,"  he  ad- 
mitted to  his  brother,  ''and  I  am  letting  some  of 
the  rest  come  across."  **Very  good,"  said  Em- 
peror Francis,  ''but  don't  let  too  many  of  them 
come  over."  This  remark  subsequently  became 
a  byword   in  the   army. 

Before  daylight,  200,000  French  soldiers— in- 
fantry, cavalry  and  artillery — had  crossed  the 
Danube.  At  sunrise  the  whole  army  was  ranged 
in  battle  line.  Oudinot  commanded  the  centre, 
Mass^na  the  left,  Davoust  the  right.  .  In  the  sec- 
ond line  were  the  forces  of  Beauharnais,  Bernadotte, 
and  Marmont,  with  the  Bavarian  corps.  They  were 
supported  by  the  Guards,  and  the  heavy  cavalry 
and  artillery. 

Archduke  Gharleis  was  caught  at  a  wofal  dis- 
advantage. Of  his  available  forces  20,000  were 
in  Hungary,  12,000  were  at  Vienna  nnder  Prince 
Boess,  6,000  at  Nnssdorf,  and  as  many  more  before 
Krems.  This  left  him  weaker  than  the  French  by 
40,000  men.  The  result  could  only  be  a  foregone 
conclusion. 
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It  wu  a  magnificent  sight  when  Napoleon's 
army  moyed  to  the  adranoe.  The  slanting  raya 
of  the  morning  sun  shone  on  the  serried  lines  of 
warriors  clad  in  all  manner  of  colors  and  equip* 
mentSy  as  befitted  their  cosmopolitan  commanda. 
Frenchmen,  Germans,  Italians,  Dutchmen,  Folea 
aod  Dalmatians,  marching  under  their  reepectiTe 
colors  and  standards,  surged  forward  against  the 
white  clad  lines  of  the  German  Austrians,  Mag* 
jars,  Boumanians,  Czechs  and  Slavonians.  The 
French  Emperor  on  a  white  chaiger  galloped  along 
the  front  of  his  battle  line,  and  repeated  his  last 
instructions  to  his  marshals.  The  artillery  opened 
the  battle  ftom  the  heights.  The  Austrians  re- 
ceived the  French  advance  with  a  hail  of  grape 
shot  and  musketry.  The  first  attack  of  Mass^na'sg^^^^^^ 
corps  was  repulsed.  The  whole  left  wing  of  the^*^^*" 
French  army  was  outflanked  at  Sliasenbrunn  and 
pressed  back  toward  Wagram  and  the  Danube.  On 
the  French  right  wing,  on  the  other  hand,  DavousI 
outflanked  the  Austrians  at  Markgraf-Neufohatel. 
It  was  the  greatest  flanking  manoeuvre  of  all  the 
Napoleonic  campaigns.  The  Austrian  corps  of  Bo- 
senberg  was  overthrown,  and  Montbrun's  squadrons 
of  chasseurs-il-cheval  were  sent  out  to  intercept  a 
possible  support  from  Archduke  John.  The  Aus- 
trian centre  swerved  over  to  the  rescue  of  Bosen- 
berg's  left  wing.  In  the  meanwhile,  Mato^na'a  men, 
fighting  stubbornly,  had  been  forced  back  as  far  aa 
the  bridge  of  Aspenu  Several  officers  of  his  staff 
were  cut  down  at  his  side.  Mass^na  himself  suf- 
fered  severely  from  a  fall  with   his   horse.     In 
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doRperation  he  despatched  his  aide-de-camp,  the 
Margrave  of  Baden,  to  the  Emperor.  The  young 
prince  galloped  to  the  very  centre  of  the  square 
of  guardsmen,  where  Napoleon  was  crouching  on 
the  ground  sticking  pins  into  his  map  of  battle. 
He  reported  that  Mass^na  could  no  longer  hold 
Ms  lines,  and  held  the  battle  for  lost.  Napoleon 
looked  up  and  said:  **What  time  is  it,  Berthier?" 
That  marshal,  resplendent  in  the  yellow  uniform  of 
ANapoie-  his  ducal  bodyguard  of  Neufchatel,  looked  at  his 

Qoio  effect 

watch  and  said:  ''Twelve  o'clock,  sire."  "Tell  the 
Prince  of  Rivoli,"  replied  Napoleon,  *'that  the  bat- 
tle is  won.  It  is  noon  and  Archduke  John  has 
not  yet  come."  Dumfounded,  the  young  prince 
rode  off. 

Napoleon  gave  instant  orders  to  Beauhamais  to 
advance  his  strong  corps  on  Wagram  with  those 
of  Marmont  and  Grenier,  while  Oudinot  was  to 
advance  between  Wagram  and  Neufchatel.  The 
Emperor's  guards  swung  in  behind  the  central 
advance.  Napoleon  himself  mounted  his  white 
charger  and  galloped  over  to  ;the  left  wing,  fol- 
lowed by  all  the  reserve  cavalry  and  artillery, 
g^p^^  He  arrived  in  time  to  encounter  the  regiments 
BuooeM^  of  Bemadotte's  shattered  divisions  retreating  from 
Aderklaa.  Mass^na  was  found  sitting  in  a  field 
wagon  desperately  holding  his  own.  Napoleon 
climbed  into  the  wagon  beside  him.  Here  he 
gave  orders  for  an  unprecedented  manoeuvre:  the 
m£SuTO  j^^c*ion  of  three  entire  divisions  under  Macdonald, 
Gerra  and  Wrede  with  Beauharnais's  army  in  one 
solid  column.     While  these  four  corps  were  welded 
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into  one  irresifltible  whole,  their  moyem^ite  were 
masked  by  an  impetuoas  cavalry  attack  led  by 
Qeneral  Lasalle.  He  had  not  ridden  a  hundred 
yards  before  he  was  killed  by  a  cannon  balL  HiaQ^^^^ 
squadron  wheeled  before  the  murderous  fire  of  the  &um  ^ 
Austrians  and  came  streaming  back  upon  the 
French  infantry.  Bessi^res  was  ordered  to  chaige 
with  all  the  cavalry  reserves,  so  as  to  pierce  the 
Austrian  centre.  Biding  through  a  tempest  of 
grape  and  chain  shot,  Bessiires  led  his  cuiiassien 
into  the  thick  of  the  fight  Suddenly  he  was  seen 
to  pitch  headlong  to  the  ground,  where  he  lay  as  _,_,,,_ 
dead.  A  wail  went  up  from  the  Old  Guard.  The'^^^^'^ 
Emperor  averted  his  eyes,  and,  spurring  his  horse 
onward,  shouted:  **Iiet  us  gol  I  have  no  time  to 
weep/'  Bessidres,  who  had  only  been  grazed  by 
a  passing  cannon  ball,  revived  and  clambered  into 
the  saddle  again.  The  Emperor  sent  Salary  after 
him.  When  next  he  saw  him,  he  said:  **The  ball 
which  struck  you  down,  my  dear  Bessi&res,  drew 
tears  from  all  my  Q-oard.  It  ought  to  be  very  dear 
to  you."  By  this  time  Lauriston  had  brought  up 
the  reserve  artillery  and  had  unlimbered  his  bat« 
teries  close  to  the  Austrians.  Macdonald  had  ad* 
vanced  his  infantry  far  into  the  wedge  opened  by 
the  French  cavalry.    Over  three  miles  of  ground 


his  corps  advanced,  fighting  steadily.    Then  it  gotdonaid*8 
wedged   under  a    murderous    cross-fire  from  the^^**^ 
Austrians.    His  men  were  mowed  down  by  whole 
companies.     Of  his  sixteen  thousand  soldiers  he 
lost   nearly   ten   thousand.     Napoleon,    watching 
Macdonald,  grew  anziou&     Several  times  he  ex* 
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daimed,  **Brave  hommel"  The  death  gaps  in 
ICacdonald's  corps  were  filled  by  men  from  the 
divisions  of  Wrede  and  Beauharnais.  At  last  the 
artillery  of  Davoust  was  seen  to  pass  the  tower  of 
fieufohatel,  where  one  wing  of  the  Austrian  army 
was  out  off  by  Macdonald.  Napoleon's  face  lighted 
np.  **The  battle  is  gained!"  he  exclaimed.  The 
French  cavalry  was  ordered  to  wheel  around  and 
charge  into  the  right  wing  of  the  Austrians.  Under 
the  combined  shock  of  the  threefold  attack,  the 
Austrian  line  wavered  and  broke.     Beauharnais's 

■torm  and  Marmont's  columns  stormed  Wagram.  Mas- 
s6na  burst  his  bonds  at  Aspern  and  threw  his  ad- 
versaries  back  to  SUssenbrunn.  At  three  in  the 
afternoon,  Archduke  Charles  ordered  a  general  re- 
treat. Emperor  Francis,  watching  the  course  of 
the  battle  from  a  high  tower  in  Wolkersdorf, 
mounted  his  horse  and  sought  the  protection  of 
his  retreating  columns.     Not  till  then  did   Arch- 

Arohduke  dukc  Johu's  vauguard  come  up  to  the  main  army. 

ri^Jstoo    His  corps  had  to  be  withdrawn  without  a  chance 

late 

to  strike  a  blow.     While  the  battle  was  still  raging 
in  the  distance.  Napoleon,  burning  with  fever,  had 
his  Mameluke  orderly  spread  a  bearskin  on  the 
^  ground  and  went  to  sleep  on  the  battlefield  under 

a  pyramid  of  bayonets.     The  Austrians  withdrew 
Napoleon   in    good    order.     The    rearguard    fought    off    the 

goes  to 

sleep  French  pursuers,  and  their  retreat  was  covered  by 
a  well-directed  artillery  fire.  The  French  cavalry, 
though  ordered  to  harry  the  retreating  Austrians, 
for  some  unexplained  reason  did  so  but  languidly. 
During  the  pursuit,  Oudinot's  brother,  who  had  just 
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been  promoted  to  a  generalship  by  Napoleon,  was 
shot  dead.  Mass^na,  Davoast,  Friant,  Mortier  and 
brave  Gadin  were  wounded.  Late  in  the  evening 
Napoleon  rode  over  the  battlefield.  Over  a  dis- 
tanoe  of  nine  miles  the  ground  was  covered  with 
the  bodies  of  the  dead  and  wounded.  The  advance 
of  Maodonald's  corps  in  particular  could  be  traced 
by  the  heaps  of  his  slain.  Presently  the  Emperor 
met  Macdonald.  A  coldness  had  existed  between 
Bonaparte  and  the  Scotch  Jacobite  since  the  Em- 
peror's persecution  of  Moreau,  the  hero  of  Hohenlin- 
den.  After  that  Macdonald  refused  all  preferments 
from  Napoleon.  Now  the  Emperor  offered  his  hand 
and  said:  *' Accept  it,  Macdonald  I  Let  there  be  no 
more  ill  will  between  us.  From  this  day  we  must^nof 
be  friends.  I  will  send  you  as  a  pledge  your  mar- 
shal's staff,  which  you  have  so  gloriously  earned." 
Macdonald  gave  in.  Oudinot  and  Marmont  were 
likewise  made  marshals. 

It  proved  a  dearly  won  battle.  The  French  had 
27,000  killed  and  wounded,  while  the  Austrians 
lost  26,000.  Three  general  officers  fell  on  either 
side.  The  disparity  in  casualties  was  due  to  the 
fact  that  the  French  had  been  forced  to  advance  in 
compact  formation  under  a  long-sustained  artillery 
fire.  Both  sides  lost  heavily  in  prisoners,  guns  and 
standards.  Oudinot's  corps  alone,  according  to  thatorwagTMa 
marshal's  report,  lost  8,946  men,  while  Oerot's  divis^ 
ion  suffered  so  severely  that  it  had  to  be  disbanded. 
Bernadotte's  beaten  corps  was  likewise  disbanded, 
and  their  commander  was  sent  back  to  France  in 
In  later  years.  Napoleon   told   Admi* 
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nl  Oookbarn,  while  on  his  way  to  St  Helena, 
that  it  was  the  biggest  battle  of  his  entire  oaieer. 
After  the  battle,  the  Aastrians  went  to  pieoes. 
The  French  under  General  Marmont  poraued  so 
impetuously  that  by  July  10  they  suddenly  found 
themselves  in  the  midst  of  the  enemy  at  Znaim, 
twenty-six  leagues  from  Wagram.  There  was  no 
available  support.  Davoust  and  ICass^na  were  full 
two  marches  away.  Perceiving  his  danger,  Mar- 
predioa^  mout  showcd  a  bold  front  and  ordered  a  mad  attack 
^°*'^  on  Znaim,  as  if  confident  of  support.  The  Aus- 
trians  contented  themselves  with  a  mere  repulse  of 
his  forlorn  attack  and  suffered  him  to  hold  his  own 
until  nightfall.  Thus  the  Archduke  lost  a  splendid 
chance  to  avenge  his  defeat  by  the  destructicHi  of 
one  of  Napoleon's  finest  divisions.  ,  On  the  follow* 
ing  day  Mass&ia  came  to  the  rescue.  Fighting  had 
recommenced  when  Prince  Lichtenstein  presented 
himself  with  powers  to  conclude  a  general  armistice. 
This  put  a  stop  to  hostilities. 

The  Bmperor  of  Austria  at  first  refused  to  rat- 
ify the  armistice,  but  after  five  days  he  gave  in. 
Until  the  final  conclusion  of  peace  the  French  oo« 
it^^  cupied  Vienna,  and  Napoleon  established  himself 
at  Schoenbrunn.     For  fifteen  long  days  the  am* 
bulances  rattled   through  the   streets  of   Vienna. 
Twenty*three   hospitals   had  to   attend   to   them. 
Without  waiting  for  further  pourparlers,  Napoleon 
called  for  a  war  indemnity  of  287,860,000  francs. 
LoMof         On  the  day  that  the  armistioe  went  into  effeot,  the 
cokoDim     English  seiaed  the  French  colony  of  San  Domingo 
with  the  help  of  the  Spanish  oolonists.  iiartinique^ 
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and  Senegal  in  Africa,  also  fell  into  the  hands  of 
the  Bnglish.  The  time  had  come  for  the  British  to 
strike  nearer  home.  In  the  Peninsolay  Sir  Arthur 
Wellesley,  after  his  return  from  the  pursuit  of  Mar- 
shal  Soult,  had  remained  long  inactiye  in  the  vicin- 
ity of  Lisbon.  At  last  a  plan  for  combined  action 
was  agreed  upon  between  him  and  the  Spanish  gen- 
erals,  particularly  Don  Ouesta.  Both  began  from 
different  points  to  march  on  Madrid.  A  junction 
of  their  armies  was  effected  on  July  20.  The  main 
body  marched  toward  OUala,  where  the  French  were 
encamped  under  Marshal  Yictor.     Within  a  weekAiuesad. 

TUioeoii 

the  advance  skirmishers  were  engaged  near  Tor-iiwMd 
rijos.  Both  sides  prepared  for  a  general  battle. 
General  Wellesley,  by  virtue  of  his  greater  aptitude, 
took  command.  He  had  19,000  British  and  Bruns- 
wickers  with  thirty  guns.  Ouesta  had  88,000  Span- 
iards with  seventy  guns.  Against  this  combined 
army  the  French  could  oppose  not  quite  60,000 
veterans  with  eighty  guns. 

The  position  taken  up  by  Wellesley*s  troops  at 
Talavera  extended  over  two  miles.  The  right 
wing  of  the  allied  army  was  held  by  Ouesta's 
Spaniards,  immediately  in  front  of  Talavera  down 
to  the  Tagus.  The  ground  was  very  rough  and  Battle  of 
covered  with  olive  trees.  On  July  27,  the  French 
attacked  and  drove  General  Mackenzie's  vanguard 
back  on  the  allies.  The  attack  was  covered  by 
heavy  artillery  fire.  At  night  the  French  were 
driven  back  in  a  bayonet  charge,  and  were  likewise 
repulsed  on  their  right  wing.  A  famous  cavalry 
charge  was  made  by  the  Twenty-third  Light  Dra- 
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goona  over  a  sanken  chasm^  in  which  two-thirds 
went  down  before  reaching  the  enemy.  The  rest 
astroiu  were  killed  off  by  Victor's  Polish  Lancers.  The 
«>i«se  German  hussars,  only,  escaped.  On  the  28th, 
the  British  attacked  in  force,  and  the  French 
gave  way  all  along  the  line.  Their  losses  were 
twenty  cannon  and  10,000  in  casualties.  Among 
them  were  Oeneral  Lapisse  and  a  brigadier-generaL 
The  firitish  lost  nearly  6,000  men.  Among  their 
killed  were  Generals  Mackenzie,  Langworth  and 
Becket.  The  Spanish  troops,  having  been  but 
partially  engaged,  lost  only  1,200.  The  victory 
was  not  completed,  owing  to  the  oppressive  heat 
and  the  great  fatigue  of  the  British  soldiers,  who 
had  covered  sixty-two  miles  in  twenty-four  hours. 
The  Spaniards,  when  called  upon  to  press  the 
defeat  home,  did  not  respond.  For  the  victories 
weuiD^n  of  Oporto  and  Talavera,  Sir  Arthur  Wellesley  was 
raised  to  the  peerage  with  the  title  Baron  Douro 
of  Wellesley  and  Viscount  Wellington  of  Talavera. 
The  title  was  chosen  by  his  brother  William,  then 
in  the  Ministry,  to  minimize  the  change  of  name. 
Kapoleon,  when  he  heard  of  Victor's  defeat  at  Tala- 
vera, remarked:  ''H  parait  que  c'est  un  homme, 
oe  Wellesley." 

The  British  joy  of  victory  was  of  short  duration. 
In  the  first  days  of  August,  word  was  received  that 
Soult,  Ney,  and  Mortier,  having  joined  forces,  were 
advancing  through  Estremadura  to  fall  on  the  rear 
of  the  British.  In  Wellington's  own  words  **the 
allied  army  could  only  be  saved  by  great  celerity  of 
movement. ' '    Wellington  and  Cuesta  separated  their 


re 
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forces  BO  aa  to  present  a  front  either  waj.  By 
August  2,  the  French,  80,000  strong,  had  pushed 
in  between  the  British  and  the  bridge  of  Almarez.  the  aiiias 
The  allies  moved  off  in  haste.  The  British  crossed 
the  Tagus  on  August  4,  at  Arzo  Bispo,  and  re- 
treated toward  Delejtosa  and  Badajos.  The  Span- 
iards under  Ouesta  followed  in  the  same  direction, 
leaving  all  the  British  wounded  behind.     This  cir- 

^  British 

cumstance,  in  connection  with  the  fact  that  ^^^^^j^^ed 
British  retreated  in  advance  of  the  Spaniards,  be- 
came the  subject  of  caustic  comment.  The  **Moni* 
teur''  in  Paris  said:  ''The  post  of  honor  is  that 
which  is  nearest  the  enemy,  but  Lord  Wellington, 
having  it  in  his  option  to  give  the  post  of  honor  either 
to  the  English  or  to  those  Spaniards  of  whom  he 
speaks  so  ill,  determined  in  favor  of  the  Span- 
ish troops. '  *  In  England,  a  parliamentary  vote  of 
thanks  to  Lord  Wellington  only  went  through  after 
much  opposition.  The  retreat  of  the  allied  army 
was  pressed  so  hard  by  the  French  that  the  English 
were  forced  far  up  the  course  of  the  Tagus.  The 
Spaniards,  thus  isolated,  were  surprised  at  Arzo 
Bispo  and  lost  all  their  artillery.  Ouesta  was  re- de^^kts  •* 
placed  by  General  Eguia  as  generalissimo.  At  the  fi™  owS* 
same  time,  a  strong'  Spanish  army  under  General 
Yenegas  was  routed  by  General  Sebastiani  at  Al* 
mancid  in  Old  Oastile.  Shortly  afterward  the  same 
forces  under  General  Ariezaga  were  routed  again  at 
Ocafla  on  the  side  of  New  Oastile.  The  Spaniards 
lost  4,000  killed  and  wounded  with  10,000  prison* 
ers.  The  defeat  of  Ocafia  was  quickly  followed  by 
the  reduction  of  Oordova  and  Seville.    In  Oatalonia 
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the  eyent  of  the  year  was  the  thiid  heroic  siege  sua* 
tained  by  the  little  town  of  Oerona  with  a  garrison 
of  floarcely  8,800  men.  The  ai^^e  lasted  from  mid* 
sommer  to  the  end  of  the  year.  As  daring  the 
preceding  sieges,  priests,  monks  and  women  fonght 
on  the  ramparts  with  the  peasants  and  soldiers.  To 
utter  the  word  capitolation  meant  death.     While 

ofGaraiA  the  garrison  defended  itself  behind  its  wretched 
earthworks,  General  Blake  with  a  force  of  Spanish 
regulars  made  namerons  diversions  from  without 
The  frequent  repulses  of  the  French  so  displeased 
Kapoleon  that  St.  Cyr  and  Verdier,  the  two 
ciHnmanding  generals,  were  recalled,  and  Marshal 
Augereau  appointed  in  their  place.  Not  until 
Alvaresi,  the  Spanish  commander,  went  mad  und^ 
the  long  strain,  did  the  Geronese  give  in.  Finally 
they  surrendered  with  all  the  honors  of  war.  Al- 
varea  died  in  an  ambulance  while  on  the  way  to 
France.  Some  idea  of  the  desultory  character  of 
the  military  op«-ations  in  the  Peninsula  this  year 
may  be  gathered  from  this  estimate  of  the  situation, 
given  by  Lord  Wellington  to  his  brother  ia  1809: 
He  calculated  the  disposable  forces  of  the  French 
in  Spain  as  122,000  men,  well  provided  with  cav- 
alry and  artillery,  without  including  the  troops  in 

g^J|<^.  Pampeluna,  Barcelona  and  other  garrisons.  There 
was  the  Oatalonian  corps  under  St.  Oyr  and  Suchet 
amounting  to  82,000  men.  The  other  90,000  were 
distributed  in  Oastile  and  Estremadura.  Of  the 
aggregate  forces,  70,000  men  were  actually  in  the 
field,  namely  tlie  divisions  of  Victor,  Soult,  Ney, 
Hortier  and  Sebastiani.    The  rest  were  distributed 
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in  Madrid,  the  BBcwial,  Avila,  Valladolid,  Toledo 
and  other  oonvenient  centres.  To  these  {oroee  the 
Spaniarda  could  only  oppose  two  corps  nnder 
Yen^gas  and  Egaia.  Blake,  in  Oatalonia,  had  abonfc 
6,000  men.  The  ICarqais  of  Bomana  had  16,000, 
bat  haying  neither  artillery  nor  cavalry,  he  had  to 
keep  to  the  mountains  of  Ghallicia.  There  was  also 
a  stationary  Spanish  garrison  of  9,000  at  Giudad 
Bodrigo.  The  English  numbered  from  20,000  to 
26,000  in  Portugal.  Toward  the  end  of  the  year 
all  the  Spanish  fortresses  had  fallen  into  the 
hands  of  the  French  and  most  of  the  patriot 
armies  had  been  practically  dispersed. 

In  other  quarters,  British  military  operations  were 
carried  on  against  Napoleon.  In  early  summer,  Sir 
John  Stewart,  who  commanded  the  British  army  in 
Sicily,  embarked  with  16,000  troops  to  capture 
Naples  and  Calabria.  The  expedition  wis  joined  BHtui«u 
by  a  body  of  Sicilian  troops.  On  June  6,  thcHi^lM 
French  garrisons  of  Proeida  and  Ischia  surren* 
dered  to  the  British.  By  this  stroke  1,600  regu- 
lar troops,  one  hundred  guns  and  forty  gunboats 
fell  into  British  hands.  After  considerable  fighting 
for  the  possession  of  the  castle  of  Scylla,  which  was 
taken  and  retaken  seyeral  times,  the  British  were 
forced  to  abandon  the  alight  footing  they  had 
obtained. 

Another  British  ezpeditioii  of   a   more  formi- 
dable nature  was  intended  to  create  a  diversimi 
in  &Tor  of  Austria  by  invading  Holland.    Toward  sbnai. 
the  end  of  July,  troops  were  collected  to  the  nam-^j^** 
ber  of  40,000,  with  160  siege  guns,  supported  by 
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forty  ships  of  the  line,  thirty -six  frigates  and  a  fleet 
of  gunboats  and  transports.  The  whole  expedition 
numbered  about  100,000  sailors  and  soldiers.  The 
fleet  was  commanded  by  Sir  Bichard  Strachan, 
while  the  Earl  of  Chatham  led  the  land  forces* 
The  departure  of   the   expedition  at  the   end  of 

^^^^_   July  was  a  great  event.     On  the  arrival  of  the 

^diuon  ^oops  at  Walcheren  and  South  Beveland,  it  was 
found  that  the  French  had  evacuated  their  position, 
to  concentrate  at  Antwerp.  The  French  squadron 
likewise  took  refuge  in  the  harbor  of  Antwerp. 
Besistance  was  encountered  only  at  Flushing.  By 
the  middle  of  August,  Flushing  was  bombarded  for 
thirty-six  hours.  The  next  day  General  Mounet 
surrendered  with  his  garrison  of  6,000  men.  Na- 
poleon was  incensed  at  the  news,  and  had  Mounet 
court-martialled  and  condemned  to  death  while  still 
a  prisoner  in  British  hands.  Instead  of  pushing 
straight  on  to  Antwerp,  the  British  lay  a  long  time 
idle  at  Flushing.    They  were  quartered  in  a  marshy 

Malaria  at  ^'^giou,  which  was  SO  uotoriously  unhealthy  that 
'^'^  Napoleon  had  forbidden  any  French  troops  to  be 
garrisoned  there.  Thousands  of  the  soldiers  fell 
ill  with  malignant  fever.  All  idea  of  pushing 
up  the  Scheldt  to  destroy  the  arsenal  and  dock- 
yards of  the  French  at  Antwerp  and  Terneuse  was 
abandoned.  At  last,  by  the  middle  of  September, 
Lord  Chatham  returned  to  England  with  the  greater 
portion  of  the  troops.    Only  the  island  of  Walche- 

retm?"  ^^^  ^^  retained  by  a  British  force  to  maintain  a 
blockade  on   the  Scheldt. 

The   ignominious    failure   of    this    expedition 
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Btirred  up  bad  blood  in  England.  The  Ministry 
was  rent  by  factions.  Peroival,  Castlereagh  and 
Canning  were  at  oroes-purpoees.  Eor  some  time 
the  Duke  of  Portland  and  Castlereagh  had  been  at 
odds — ever  sinoe  Canning  had  privately  stipalated 
that  he  would  not  remain  in  the  Cabinet  unless 
Castlereagh  were  removed  from  the  War  Office.  The 
unfortunate  Waloheren  expedition,  a  pet  project  <rf 
Castlereagh,  brought  matters  to  a  head.  The  Mar- 
quis of  Wellesley  had  wished  the  troops  to  be  sent 
to  Portugal,  where  his  brother  was  fighting.  Can- 
ning supported  him  in  this,  but  said  nothing  to 
Castlereagh.  When  Castlereagh  was  finally  brought 
to  resign,  and  Wellesley  was  selected  for  his  place, 
Castlereagh  chained  Canning  with  double  dealing. 
On  September  22,  they  fought  a  duel  on  Putney 
Heath.  Canning  was  shot  in  the  thigh.  The  DukeSSer!^ 
of  Portland  resigned  from  the  Ministry,  and  a  fewMirh 
days  afterward  he  died.  Thus  ended  the  first  part 
of  Canning's  ministerial  career.  Walter  Scott,  who 
had  interested  Canning  in  the  founding  of  the 
"Quarterly  Beview,"  advised  him  to  take  his  owngjjgj" 
ground  in  Parliament  and  hoist  his  own  standard. 
This  Canning  did. 

Canning's  conduct  of  the  Foreign  Office  had  given 
much  umbrage.  This  was  especially  true  of  America. 
All  the  rejoicing  over  the  termination  of  the  hurtful 
embargo  was  turned  to  wormwood  wh^i  Canning 
disavowed  the  promises  and  ncgotiaticxui  entered 
into  by  his  Minister,  Brskine.  Upon  Brskine'sAmertoMi 
remonstrances  Canning  wrote:  **I  musk  signify  to 
you  the  displeasure  which  his  MajeeQr  feels  thai 
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any  Minister  of  his  Majesty  shoold  have  shown 
himself  so  far  insensible  of  what  is  due  to  the 
dignity  of  his  sovereign  as  to  have  consented  to  re- 
ceive and  transmit  a  note  in  which  such  expressions 
were  contained."  To  others,  CanniDg  justified  his 
xnune  ve- repudiation  of  the  compact  with  America  by  the 

pndiated  r  r  ^ 

single  reason  that  the  United  States  government 
could  not  be  trusted  long  enough  to  prove  its  good 
faith.  For  Erskine's  place,  Canning  selected  Jack- 
son, whose  conduct  at  Copenhagen  had  made  him 
notorious.  The  London  **  Morning  Chronicle"  pub- 
lished this  comment:  **The  appointment  has  excited 
general  surprise  owing  to  the  character  of  the  indi- 
vidual." Pinckney,  from  the  American  Legation  in 
London,  sent  this  warning  to  President  Madison: 
*'It  is  rather  a  prevailing  notion  here  that  this 
gentleman's  conduct  will  not  and  cannot  be  what 
we  wish."  Jackson  himself  complained  that  Can- 
do^ftri"  ning  bad  sent  him  on  an  errand  which  he  knew  to 
missicm  ^  impossible  to  perform.  On  July  1,  Jackson 
received  his  instructions.  Their  wording  showed 
them  to  be  conceived  in  the  spirit  of  arrogant  in- 
tolerance, which  did  so  much  to  arouse  the  United 
States  to  war  with  Great  Britain.  Erskine's  com- 
pact was  repudiated  with  a  charge  of  bad  faith 
against  President  Madison,  founded  on  the  *^pub- 
licity  so  unwarrantably  given  by  the  American 
government." 

The  news  of  Canning's  disavowal  did  not  reach 

America  until  July  21,  after  three  months  of  un* 

5^^^    restricted  trade  with  England.     The  first  effect  was 

general  bewilderment.    *'The  late  conduct  of  the 
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British  Ministry/*  oommeDted  the  **National  Intel- 
ligencer" of  July  26,  ^'has  oapped  the  climax  of 
atrocity  toward  this  country."  President  Madison 
was  away  from  Washington  on  his  Viiginia  planta- 
tion. Gallatin,  in  temporary  charge  of  afiEairs,  real- 
ized at  once  that  a  crisis  was  at  hand  and  advised 
the  President  to  retarn.  **I  will  only  observe,"  he 
wrote  in  his  letter,  ^*that  we  are  not  so  well  pre- 
pared for  resistance  as  we  were  a  year  ago.  .  •  .  Pranio- 
We  have  wasted  oar  resources  without  any  national  ^'^ 
utility,  and,  our  treasury  being  exhausted,  we  must 
now  prepare  for  resistance  with  considerable  and 
therefore  unpopular  loans."  Madison  wrote  to  Jef* 
ferson:  '*I  find  myself  under  a  mortifying  necessity 
of  setting  out  for  Washington  to-morrow  (August  4). 
The  intricate  state  of  our  a£Eair  with  England,  pro* 
duced  by  the  mixture  of  fraud  and  folly  in  her  con* 
duct,  •  .  •  requires  that  I  should  join  my  Cabinet." 
Upon  his  arrival  in  Washington,  without  waiting 
for  the  authorization  of  Congress,  Madison  issued 
a  proclamation,  reviving  the  non-inteicourse  act 
against  Oreat  Britain.  Madison  saw  no  reason 
why  he  should  remain  in  Washington  to  receive 
the  British  Minister  upon  his  anival,  the  move  so 
since  he  agreed  with  Gallatin  that  Jackson's  dis- 
claimer was  likely  to  be  neither  operative  nor  agree- 
able. When  the  President  returned  at  last,  in  early 
autumn,  he  received  the  British  Minister  in  frock- ^^^|^ 
coat,  **a8  one  gentleman  another,  in  strong  con- 
trast," wrote  Jaokson,  '^to  the  andjepces  I  have 
had  with  most  of  the  sovereigns  ct  Burope.'* 
When  Jackson  failed  to  make  any  ocal  proposi* 
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tions  to  the  Seoretarj  of  State,  the  President  requested 
^pSSmiiSo  him  to  sabmit  proposals  in  writing.  Jackson  wrote  a 
letter  of  remonstrance,  beginning  with  the  assertion, 
**  there  does  not  exist,  in  the  annals  of  diplomacy,  a 
precedent  for  stopping  verbal  communication  within 
so  few  days  after  the  delivery  of  credentials. ' ' 

Madison  replied  in  extenaoj  reminding  him  at  the 
outset  that  only  in  the  previous  year  Canning  had 
put  an  end  to  oral  communications  after  two  inter- 
views with  Pinckney  on  the  subject  now  under 
consideration.  The  rest  of  the  letter  drove  the 
awkward  position  of  the  British  Minister  home  to 
him.  Jackson  wrote  to  Oanning:  *' Madison  is  now 
as  obstinate  as  a  mule.  Until  he  gets  the  absolute 
surrender  of  the  Orders  in  Council,  he  will  not  even 
accept  satisfaction  for  the  affair  of  the  *  Chesapeake,' 
which  has  now  for  the  third  time  been  offered  to 
him  in  vain."  A  few  days  after  this,  Jackson  re* 
ceived  a  third  note,  requesting  him  to  show  his  full 
powers,  as  an  indispensable  preliminary  to  further 
negotiations.  In  reply  to  Jackson's  insinuation 
that  the  American  government  had  connived  with 
Erskine,  when  the  latter  exceeded  his  instructions, 
Madison  wrote  sternly:  '*The  view  which  you  have 
presented  on  the  subject  makes  it  my  duty  to  ap- 
5g^f!gj  prise  you  that  such  insinuations  are  inadmissible 
**'°°^*  in  the  intercourse  of  a  foreign  Minister  with  a  gov- 
ernment that  understands  what  it  owes  to  itself. '^ 
This  communication  placed  Jackson  in  a  difficult 
position.  Unable  to  defend  himself  against  the 
charge,  he  asserted  that  it  was  based  on  fact. 
The  President's  reply  to  this  note  came  on  No- 
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Tember  8.  It  was  short  and  to  the  point:  *^Sir* 
Finding  that,  in  your  reply  of  the  4th  inst.,  you 
have  used  a  language  which  cannot  be  understood 
but  as  reiterating  and  even  aggravating  the  same  SlSf/^ 


gross  insinuations,  it  only  remains  for  me,  in  order 
to  preclude  opportunities  which  are  thus  abused,  to 
inform  you  that  no  further  communications  will 
be  received  from  you.*' 

On  Napoleon's  foreign  policy,  the  effects  of  Amer* 
lea's  dealings  with  England  were  various.  Napo- 
leon was  in  Yienna,  preparing  for  the  battle  of 
Wagram,  when  the  news  reached  him  that  America 
and  England  had  settled  their  commercial  dispntes. 
Fearful  of  forcing  the  United  States  into  the  coalition  Kapoiean^ 
against  France,  he  sent  to  Ohampigny  the  draught  ^^^'^ 
of  a  new  commercial  decree.  It  declared  that  since 
the  United  States,  by  their  firm  resistance  to  the 
arbitrary  measures  of  England,  were  no  longer 
obliged  to  pay  imports  to  the  British  government, 
the  Milan  decree  of  December  17,  1807,  should  not 
longer  be  applied  to  the  United  States,  and  neutral 
commerce  with  America  should  be  restored.  Be- 
fore this  change  of  policy  could  be  effected,  the 
battle  of  Wagram  was  won.  At  the  same  time, 
Oanning  repudiated  the  new  American  arrange- 
ment, and  the  United  States  and  Oreat  Britain 
were  once  more  at  odds.  These  events  were  fol- 
lowed by  a  corresponding  change  in  the  tone  of  the  -^^ 
French  Emperor.  On  August  22,  Ohampigny  in-^js*** 
formed  the  American  Minister  that  France  would 
jkot  revoke  her  retaliatory  decrees  on  commearoe 
^ntil  England  should  raise  her  blockades. 
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While  residiDg  at  Schoenbrann,  Napoleon  was  be- 
set with  other  problems  beyond  the  remote  Texatioii 
of  eommercial  non-intercourse  with  America.  The 
peace  negotiations  with  Austria  were  draggingi  and 
in  the  meanwhile  the  Tjrolese  insurgents  refused 
to  be  pacified.    The  rebellion,  secretly  fomented  by 

uupacifled  ^hc  Austrian  government  throughout  the  armisticei 
had  to  be  put  down  with  fire  and  sword.  A  thou- 
sand  Saxons  were  massacred  in  the  valley  of  the 
Eisach,  and  the  Bavarians  lost  1,200  men  in  the 
Pusterthal.  The  peasant  leaders  caught  were  shot. 
Speckbacher  escaped  to  Vienna  after  great  suffer- 
ing. Andreas  Hofer,  the  soul  of  the  Tyrolese  in- 
surrection, was  betrayed  by  an  unfrocked  priest 
He  was  dragged  off  to  Mantua  to  be  tried  by  drum- 
head court-martial.  It  was  at  this  time  that  Staaps, 
a  young  German  student  from  Brfurt,  tried  to  kill 
Napoleon.  He  approached  the  Bmperor,  during  a 
military  review  at  Schoenbnum.  with  a  paper  in  his 
hand;  but  Oeneral  Bapp  stopped  him,  and  finding 
his  answers  suspicious,  had  him  arrested.    On  his 

.  .    ^  ^  person  was  found  a  laige  kitchen  knife.    Later, 

Attempted 

^^^If    Napoleon  had  Staaps  called  into  the  drawing-room, 
Napoieoa   ^{^^p^  ]^q  ^^  receiving  his  marshals.    The  young 

man  declared  that  he  wished  to  free  Germany  in 
freeing  Europe.  He  added  that  he  was  neither 
ill  nor  mad.  In  the  &ce  of  the  Emperor,  Staaps 
expressed  regret  that  he  had  not  succeeded  ill  his 
attempt  **But,'*  said  Napoleon,  '^you  have  a  fam- 
ily whose  ruin  you  will  cause.  You  will  fill  with 
despair  the  heart  of  the  young  girl  who  loves  you. 
If  I  grant  you  your  life,  will  you  be  grateful  T'*—' 'I 
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will  kill  you  none  the  less,"  said  Staaps.    Napoleon 
had  him  removed  in  the  hope  that  the  joung  man 
would  express  repentance.    Staaps  remained  three 
days  without  eating;  then  he  walked  to  the  place  of,,^^,^,^ 
his  execution,  crying:  ''Long  live  Germany!    Death ^^••■* 
to  the  tyrant  I'' 

Peace  between  France  and  Austria  was  at  last 
concluded  on  October  14,  1809,  a  few  days  after 
Napoleon  had  called  for  a  new  levy  of  troops  in 
France.  Count  Stadion  resigned  from  the  Minis- 
try, and  Mettemich  took  his  place.  The  treaty  of 
Vienna,  the  last  which  Napoleon  signed  as  a  con- 
queror, took    from   the    Austrian    Empire   60,000 


otudedttt 

square  miles  of  territory  and  nearly  five  million  ^^n»» 
inhabitants.  Austria,  which  at  the  beginning  of 
the  Napoleonic  wars  possessed  territory  from  the 
Daaube  to  the  Bhine,  with  the  greater  part  of  Italy, 
now  found  herself  cut  off  from  Oermany  and  from 
the  sea.  The  dominion  of  Napoleon  extended  with- 
out a  break  from  the  North  Sea  to  the  borders  of 
Turkey.  Bavaria  and  Saxony  were  increased  at 
the  expense  of  their  once  powerful  neighbor.  Sals- 
burg  and  upper  Austria,  in  addition  to  the  Tyrol, 
were  ceded  to  Bavaria.  Austrian  Poland  was  trans- 
ferred to  the  Ghrandduchy  of  Warsaw,  under  the 
control  of  the  King  of  Saxony.  This  was  a  direct 
slight  to  the  Czar,  intended  as  a  punishment  for 
Bassia's  lukewarm  conduct  as  an  ally.  Part  of 
Carinthia,  and  the  whole  of  the  country  lying  be- 
tween  the  Adriatic  and  the  Save,  as  far  as  Bosnia,  jgg«*q^ 
were  annexed  to  the  French  Empire  as  the  Uly rian  ""p*^ 
provinces.     Napoleon  appeared  to  have  gathered 
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lioher  spoils  than  ever  before,  bat  in  truth  his  posi- 
tion had  grown  worse  rathw  than  better.    The  con- 
tinued revolts  in  Spain  and  the  Tyrol  held  oat  a 
hope  to  northern  Europe,  while  the  estrangement 
with  Russia  involved  new  dangers  from  that  quarter. 
The  maritime  war  with  England,  with  the  result- 
ing  stoppage  of  foreign  trade  in  France  and  Hol- 
land, had  stricken  a  hidden  wound  which  weakened 
the  internal  resources  of  the  French  Empire.     )f  et 
Napoleon  was  confident  of  ultimate  victory.    At 
Amerfoan  Vienna,  he  wrote  another  decree  revoking  his  con- 
vieniiA      dilatory  attitude  toward  American  trade.    It  called 
for  confiscation  of  American  merchandise,  in  retali- 
ation for  penalties  imposed  on  French  ships  for  vio- 
lating the  American  embargo.     Furthermore,  Na- 
poleon declared   that  American  merchandise  was 
English  property  in  disguise,  and  should  be  treated 
as  such.      Peace  was  finally   concluded  between 
France  and  Denmark  as  well  as  Sweden.    In  return 
for  a  promise  to  close  all  Swedish  harbors  against 
English  ships,  Pomerania  was  returned  to  Sweden. 
In  the  treaty  between  Sweden  and  Bussia,  signed  at 
2^       Fredericshamm,  on  September  17,  Sweden  had  to 
cede  Finland,  the  archipelago  of  Aland  and  a  part 
of  Swedish  Bothnia.     So  it  came  that  the  great 
national  singer  of  Finland,  John  Ludvig  Buneberg, 
who  was  to  become  the  greatest   poet  that  ever 
wrote  in  the  Swedish  language,  was  born  a  Bussian 
subject. 

Immediately  after  signing  peace.  Napoleon  left 
Schoenbrunn.  As  a  parting  measure,  he  gave  or- 
ders to  raze  the  Vienna  fortifications  to  the  ground. 
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After  a  short  viBit  to  the  Bavarian  court  at  Nymph- 
enburg,  he  arrived  at  Fontaineblean,  on  October  KtSnuTw 
29,  without  having  been  announced.  Empress 
Josephine  was  not  there  to  receive  him.  Napoleon 
made  this  a  pretext  for  a  violent  scene.  It  served 
lo  foreshadow  the  divorce  which  had  long  been 
arranged  by  Fouch^.  At  the  imperial  palace,  the 
doors  were  closed  .between  the  apartments  of  Na- 
poleon and  those  .of  Josephine.  M^n^val,  who 
witnessed  these  scenes,  wrote  in  his  memoirs: 

''So  cruelly  was  Josephine  troubled  that  she  was 
constantly  appealing  to  me.  My  part  became  em- 
barrassing, and,  in  order  to  escape  from  the  unhap- 
py princess  and  her  questions,  I  had  to  avoid  her. 
When  by  hazard  she  was  able  to  keep  the  Emperor 
with  her  for  a  moment,  she  did  not  dare  to  touch  on 
this  question  for  fear  that  the  fatal  sentence  should 
fall  from  his  lips.  ...  At  last  the  Emperor  was^ 
unable  to  bear  it  any  longer,  and  one  evening,  after  Jjj^^i^ 
the  most  silent  and  sorrowful  of  meals,  he  broke 
the  ice.  .  .  .  From  that  day,  Josephine  was  seen 
no  more  at  court. ' ' 

It  was  on  December  Id  that  a  senaiua  eansuUum 
announced  the  dissolution  of  the  marriage  of  Na- 
poleon Bonaparte  with  Josephine  Tascher  de  la 
Pagerie,  mother  of  Prince  Eugene  Beauharnais, 
Viceroy  of  Italy,  etc.    The  act  read  as  follows: 

'^Article  I. — The  marriage  contracted  between 
Emperor  Napoleon  and  Empress  Josephine  is  dis- 
solved. 

''Article  11. — Empress  Josephine  will  retain  the Napotoon^ 
titles  and  rank  of  a  crowned  Empress. 

"Article  m. — All  arrangements  which  may  be 
made  by  the  Emperor  in  favor  of  Empress  Joseph- 
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ine,  on  the  funds  of  the  dyil  list,  must  be  obeerved 
by  his  soccesflors." 

After  the  decree  was  altered,  Napoleon  gaTe 
orders  to  conduct  Josephine  to  MahnaisoUy  and 
went  to  say  farewelL  M^n^va!,  who  was  present, 
thus  describes  the  scene:  '^When  it  was  announced 
that  the  carriages  were  ready.  Napoleon  took  his 
hat  and  said,  'M^n^val,  o<Hne  with  met'  I  fol- 
lowed  him  up  the  little  winding  staircase  from  his 
study  to  the  Empresses  apartments*  Josephine  was 
alone,  and  appeared  wrapped  in  the  most  painful 
w?^     reflection.    The  noise  we  made  in  entering  aroused 

ftevwvH 

her.  Springing  up,  she  threw  herself  on  the  Em* 
peror's  neck,  sobbing  and  crying.  He  pressed  her 
lo  his  bosom,  kissing  her  again  and  again;  bat  in 
the  excess  of  her  emotion  she  had  fainted." 

Napoleon    left   Josephine   with    M^n^val,    who 

finally   followed   alone.     That   gentleman,  as   he 

put  it,  **felt  very  miserable,  and  could  not  help 

deploring  that  the  rigorous  exactions  of  politics 

should  violently  break  the  bonds  of  an  affection 

which  had  stood  the  test  <rf  timie,  to  impose  another 

union  fall  of  uncertainty." 

The  rest  of  the  month,  until  the  close  of  the  year, 

"  was  ipent  by  Napoleon  in  solitude,  at  Trianon.    By 

an  odd  coincidence,  it  was  at  this  same  time  that  the 

Kii«  and   King  of  Prossia  and  Queen  Louise  made  their  joy- 

^SL     f ul  entry  into  the  old  royal  palaoe  at  Berlin,  aftor 

an  absenoe  of  three  yean. 


retam  to 
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1810 

NAPOLEON  had  reached  a  point  in  hia 
reer  when  he  was  more  bent  on  holding 
fast  what  he  had  already  acquired  than 
on  making  new  oonqacBts.  The  war  with  Bng« 
land,  in  his  mind,  had  resolyed  itself  into  a  test 
of  endnrance.  He  was  satisfied,  therefore,  to  leare 
the  active  prosecution  of  the  war  in  Spain  to  hia 
marshals,  while  he  trosted  to  the  efleets  of  his  con- 
tinental  blockade  to  bring  England  to  time*  The 
retroactive  effect  of  commercial  stagnation  on  the 
Oontinent  itself  was  not  yet  realized  by  Napoleon. 
Yet  the  French  peasants  had  to  extract  sugar  frcxn 
beet  root,  and  substituted  chicory  f<Mr  coffee.  InSoontt- 
Germany  and  the  Netherlands,  smokers  had  touookad* 
forego  their  tobacco  and  took  to  canaster.  But  for 
a  flourishing  smuggling  trade,  Holland  would  haTC 
been  ruined.  In  Scandinavia,  likewise,  the  inclu- 
sion of  Sweden  and  Denmark  in  the  oontinental 
union  made  smugglers  out  of  the  hardy  seamen  ol 
the  North.  In  Russia,  where  there  was  no  suoh 
outlet,  the  ruin  of  trade  was  complete,  and  pnhiie  j^^^^^m^ 
finances  went  from  bad  to  worse.  All  this  was  loBt£|£l£|[ 
on  Napoleon.  For  the  present  he  was  bent  on  se- 
curing his  empire  as  a  dynasty  by  a  penonal  alli- 
ance with  one  of  the  oldest  reigning  families  ift 

XIXOi  Oentory— Vol.  1—16 
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Borope.    Having  failed  in  one  of  his  matrimonial 

advances  on  the  side  of  Bussia,  he  turned  to  Ans- 

f^SS^ '  tria.     *The  fact  that   marriage  with  the  Corsican 

monial 

adTanoes  nsurpcr  could  not  even  be  classed  as  a  morganatic 
alliance,  for  a  princess  of  the  ancient  House  of 
Hapsbu]^,  was  not  permitted  to  interfere  with  the 
plans  of  so  calculating  a  Prime  Minister  as  Prince 
Mettemich.  Before  Napoleon  divorced  Josephine, 
Prince  Mettemich  had  already  been  sounded  on 
the  subject  bj  Napoleon's  emissary,  Alexandre 
Laborde.  Mettemich  wrote  to  Prince  Schwarzen- 
berg,  the  Austrian  Ambassador  in  Paris:  ^^Hia 
Majesty,  the  Emperor  [Francis],  to  whom  nothing 
is  repugnant  which  can  contribute  to  assure  the  well- 
being  and  tranquillity  of  the  state,  far  from  reject- 

orartuvM  ^^  ^^^  vSi^  authorizcs  you.  Sir,  to  follow  it  up, 
«o  Auatrto  |mj  ^  rcf usc  uo  ovcrtttrcs  which  may  be  made  on 
the  subject.  .  .  .  You  will  also  try  to  determine, 
so  far  as  possible,  the  advantages  that  France  wiU 
offer  to  Austria  in  case  of  the  conclusion  of  a  family 
alliance. ' ' 

On  New  Year's  day  Princess  Mettemich,  who  had 
remained  in  Paris,  was  presented  to  Napoleon  at  the 
Tuileries.  The  next  day  the  Princess  was  bidden 
to  Malmaison  to  meet  the  ex-Empress.  Josephine 
herself  broached  the  subject  of  the  projected  mar- 
riage of  Napoleon  to  Marie-Louise.  She  said:  **It 
must  be  represented  to  the  Emperor  of  Austria  that 
his  ruin  and  that  of  his  country  is  certain,  if  he  does 
not  consent.  It  is  perhaps  the  only  means  of  pre- 
venting the  Emperor  from  making  a  schism  with 
the  Holy  See." 
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Mettenuoh  leplied  to  his  wife: 

**1  regard  this  affair  as  the  greatest  which  ocnldf 
at  this  moment,  occupy  Europe.  •  •  •  This  con- 
aideration  led  me  from  the  first  moment  1  waa 
informed  of  the  probability  of  a  divoroe,  to  turn 
to  the  Princess,  who  might  be  called  to  take  this 
part.  The  Archduchess  is  ignorant,  as  is  only 
right,  of  the  views  concerning  her  .  .  .  but  our 
princesses  are  little  accustomed  to  choose  their 
husbands  from  affection,  and  the  respect  due  to 
the  wish  of  a  father  from  a  child  so  good  and  well 
brought  up  as  the  archduchess  makes  me  hope 
that  there  will  be  no  obstacle  on  her  part.'* 

Mettemich's  private  views  of  the  prospects  of£^£S^^ 
auch  a  union  may  be  gathered  from  this  observa*  i^ouim 
tion  in  his  letter  to  Sohwansenberg  on  the  same 
subject: 

*'If  the  deepest  feeling  arise  in  the  heart  of  any 
father  against  the  mere  notion  of  an  alliance  with 
Kapoleon,  how  much  must  these  feelings  be  in- 
creased when  the  father  finds  himself  the  sever 
eign  of  a  great  empire.'' 


Definite  arrangements  for  the  marriage  were  con- 

Bffeotoof 
the  Dews 
In  VieDDH 


eluded  on  February  7.    When  the  news  was  made  tto  news 


public  in  Vienna,  stocks  fell  at  the  bourse.    Met 
ternich  wrote  to  Schwarzenberg: 

*'At  a  diatanoe  it  would  be  difficult  to  judge  of 
the  sensation  generally  produced  here  by  the  news 
of  the  marriage.  The  first  effect  on  the  exchange 
was  such  that  the  rate  to-day  would  have  been  at 
three  hundred,  and  even  less,  but  that  the  Qovem* 
ment  had  interest  to  hold  it  higher.  It  was  only 
by  buying  a  million  of  guldens  in  specie  within 
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tbe  limit  of  two  days  that  we  were  able  to  flx  it  at 
three  hundred  and  seventy.  Oonnt  Shnvalov  [the 
Bussian  Ambassador]  was  terrified  at  the  news.*' 

Mettemich  forthwith  set  oat  for  Paris  to  add  to 
the  splendor  of  the  imperial  wedding.  The  cele- 
bration was  set  for  April,  and  was  to  be  modelled 
closely  after  the  ceremonial  nsed  when  Marie  An- 
toinette was  married  to  Louis  XYI. 

While  Mettemich  was  thus  employed  in  serving 
his  imperial  master  according  to  his  lights,  another 
faithful  servant  of  the  Austrian  emperor  was  aban* 
doned  to  his  fate.  Andreas  Hofer,  the  leader  of 
the  Tyrolese  peasants,  who  had  been  betrayed  into 

BXBCUtiOD 

«c  Hofer  French  hands  after  the  abandonment  of  the  Tyrol 
by  Austria,  was  court-martialled  as  a  bandit.  Some 
of  the  judges  stood  out  for  acquittal,  but  a  per* 
emptory  order  arrived  from  Napoleon  by  the  helio- 
graph from  Milan,  fixing  Hofer's  execution  within 
twenty-four  hours.  He  was  shot  on  the  morning 
of  February  20,  on  the  bastion  of  Mantua.  His  last 
words  were:  ^'Good-by,  wretched  world,  this  death 
iseasyl" 

Scarcely  a  fortnight  after  Hofer's  execution  came 
the  death  of  Lord  Henry  Cavendish  in  England,  one 

2^J^  of  the  greatest  scientists  of  the  time.  With  Watt, 
Black  and  Priestley  in  England,  and  with  Laplace, 
De  Luc  and  Lavoisier  in  France,  Oavendish  had 
conducted  a  series  of  experiments  in  chemistry 
which  determined  the  true  character  of  air.  He 
was  the  first  who  by  purely  inductive  experiments 
converted  hydrogen  into  water  and  who  established 
that  water  consists  of  two  gases.      This  discovery. 
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annotinoed  by  Oavendish  in  bis  '*  Experiments  on 
Air, ' '  published  in  1780,  provoked  a  greater  amount 
of  discussion  and  angry  polemics  than  any  other  dia- 
oovery  in  the  history  of  chemistry.  Arago  went  ao  ^^ 
far  as  to  charge  Cavendish  with  deceit  and  plagia-  ^SS^^  ^ 
rism,  in  a  formal  charge  brought  before  the  French 
Academy  of  Sciences.  Oavondish^s  observations  on 
the  action  of  light,  and  on  specific  and  latent  heat| 
prepared  the  way  for  the  more  important  aoientifle 
discoveries  in  these  subjects  later  in  the  century. 
Oavendish  also  anticipated  several  of  those  great 
facts  in  common  electricity  that  were  subsequently 
made  known  to  the  scientific  world  through  the  in- 
vestigation  of  Oonlomb.  It  was  Oavendish  that  first 
computed  the  density  of  the  earth  at  6.46.  He  did  oompiit«. 
this  by  means  of  but  seventeen  experiments*  The  ^^l^ 
approximate  accuracy  of  Oavendish's  observation 
was  shown  by  the  fact  that  the  German  scientist, 
fieich,  after  fifty  •seven  experiments,  came  to  the 
conclusion  that  the  density  of  the  earth  was  6.44. 
Lord  Oavendish  died,  in  his  eightieth  year,  alone. 
Though  a  peer  of  the  realm,  and  very  rich,  Ae  had 
spent  almost  all  his '  long  life  in  solitude.  He 
avoided  all  intercourse  with  women  and  scarcely 
ever  spoke  to  any  one.  Visitors  were  not  received 
at  his  house,  and  his  dealings  with  the  few  Beat* 
vants  who  attended  to  his  wants  were  carried  on 
by  means  of  notes  which  he  left  on  the  hall  table. 
Lord  Brougham,  who  saw  him  at  one  or  two  meet* 
ings  of  the  Boyal  Society,  has  recorded  **the  ahriU 
cry  of  the  old  philosopher  as  he  shoflBed  horn  room 
to  room,  seeming  to  be  imnoyed  if  looked  at,  but 
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sometimeB  timidlj  approaching  to  bear  what  was 
passing  among  othere.  On  all  points  whioh  had  no 
Bcientiflo  bearing,  Cavendish  was  coldly  indifferent; 
but  when  the  discovery  of  a  new  trath  in  science 
was  annoancedy  he  seemed  to  glow  all  over." 

At  the  time  of  Cavendish's  death,  public  opinion 
m  England  was  wrought  up  by  the  parliamentaiy 
storms  raging  over  the  Walcheren  fiasco,  and  the 
questions  thai  arose  out  of  them  relative  to  the 
privileges  of  the  House  of  Commons  and  the  lib* 
erty  of  the  press.  Mr.  Percival,  who  had  become 
gjlg^  ^  Prime  Minister  after  the  death  of  the  Duke  of  Port> 
"*°*"*^  land,  first  tried  to  weaken  the  opposition  by  draw* 
ing  Lord  Grey  and  Lord  Grenville  over  to  his 
side.  Failing  in  this,  he  formed  a  cabinet,  with 
the  Marquis  of  Wellesley  as  Secretary  of  State  for 
Foreign  Affairs,  the  Earl  of  Liverpool  Secretary  of 
War,  and  Mr.  Byder  for  Home  Secretary.  On  the 
meeting  of  Parliament,  late  in  January,  the  opposi^ 
tion,  headed  by  Canning,  Grenville  and  Grey,  imme- 
diately called  for  a  censure  of  the  government  for 
its  conduct  of  foreign  affairs,  involving  the  military 
expeditions  to  Holland  and  Spain.  Lord  Chatham 
had  to  resign  his  master  generalship  of  ordnauce. 
The  Ministry  yet  prevailed  by  a  majority  of  nine^« 
or  war  six,  and  finally  obtained  a  parliamentary  vote  of 
thanks  for  Lord  Wellington  and  his  army  in  the 
Peninsula.  During  the  parliamentary  debates  over 
the  course  of  the  war,  all  gazetteers  were  excluded 
from  the  house.  Sheridan  objected  to  this  in  a 
great  speech  on  the  liberty  of  the  press,  and  was 
supported  by  Cobden,  but  their  motion  was  de« 
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feated.  This  oatcome  was  severely  censured  by  a 
London  debating  olnb  called  the  *' British  Forum/* 
Vor  this  insult  to  Parliament,  John  Gail  Jones,  the 
president  of  the  society,  was  haled  before  the  House 
and  was  committed  to  Newgate  jail.  The  editor  of 
the  **Morning  Chronicle,"  who  pleaded  his  own 
case,  and  likewise  his  printer,  were  let  off.  Sir 
Francis  Burdette  objected  to  such  summary  meas- 
ures as  an  infringement  of  the  right  of  all  English- 
men  to  jury  trial,  as  secured  by  Magna  Oharta.  ^Jjj^jj" 
His  motion  to  liberate  Jones  was  overwhelmingly  pl*^^*** 
defeated.  Sir  Francis  Burdette  repeated  his  argu- 
ments in  an  open  letter  to  his  constituents,  in  which 
he  denounced  the  action  of  Parliament.  For  this 
infringement  of  parliamentary  privilege  Burdette 
was  committed  to  the  Tower  by  a  vote  of  190 
against  162  of  his  colleagues.  Burdette^s  house 
was  surrounded  by  a  mob,  and  the  warrant  for  his 
arrest  had  to  be  executed  by  a  large  force  of  con- 
stabulary and  soldiers.  Biots  occurred  around  the 
Tower  and  in  Piccadilly.  In  the  street  fighting  that 
followed  a  number  of  persons  were  killed.  Remon- 
strances and  petitions  about  the  matter  were  sent  to 
Parliament  from  all  over  England.  Sir  Francis 
Burdette  brought  an  action  in  law  against  the 
Speaker  of  the  House  and  the  sergeant-of-arms,  g|^^^ 
but  lost  his  case.  When  he  was  finally  released 
at  the  prorogation  of  Parliament,  his  supporters  in 
great  numbers  paraded  London  with  placards  bear- 
ing such  inscriptions  as  *^Magna  Oharta,"  **Trial 
by  Jury,"  etc.  At  night  all  the  lower  districts  of 
London  were  illuminated.     The  episode  served  to 
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iftablish  the  ooBtom  of  newspaper  leports  of  par* 
Hamentaiy  debatee  as  a  pablio  privilege.  The 
^^Britiflh  BogiBter"  of  thai  year  oommented  on  thui 
as  follows:  **When  the  Honse  of '  Oommona  first 
eonnired  at  the  introduetion  of  booksellers,  or  their 
uKtenf  leporterB  in  the  gallery,  they  were  Utile  aware  of 
DMia  the  oonsequenoea  that  were  to  follow  this  indol- 
genoe.  A  Iwaed  of  satellites  hare  now  fastened 
tfaemsetrea  on  Parliament^  whom  it  is  irksome  and 
grieroos  to  endnre,  yet  whom  it  wonld  be  danger- 
DOS  in  different  respects  altogether  to  exclnde." 
While  the  mistakes  of  the  British  Ministry  were 
thrashed  ont  in  Parliament  the  Spanish  situation  be- 
eame  erer  mote  complicated.  The  national  straggle 
for  independence  in  Spain  had  produced  a  political 
fSTolntion  there  nnforeseen  by  Spaniards,  French* 
men,  or  Englishmen.  The  threatening  attitude  of 
the  Tar  ous  provincial  juntas,  and  of  the  old  royal 
connoils,  induced  the  Supreme  Junta,  itself  an 
^j^,^^^  irregular  and  revcdntionary  body,  to  conroice  the 
Sfl^  Oortes  or  National  Parliament  for  March  1,  1810. 
According  to  old  Spanish  usage,  there  were  three 
chambers  in  which  three  estates  were  entitled  to 
representation;  to  wit,  the  eleigy,  nobility  and  the 
people.  The  Spanish  Liberals  now  demanded  a 
single  chamber  for  all  three  estates,  while  the  Junta, 
headed  by  Jovellanos,  declared  for  a  double  cuam- 
ber,  with  an  Upper  House  for  the  olergy  and  no- 
bles, and  a  House  of  Commons  for  the  lepiesantatives 
of  the  people.  Writs  of  eleotion  had  already  been 
issued  when  the  advance  of  the  French  drore  the 
Junta  from  Seville  to  Oadia.    Here  the  Junta  found 
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itself  divided  among  its  own  members,  and  fell  into 
such  execration  that  by  the  end  of  January,  1810, 
it  resigned  its  powers  into  the  hands  of  a  fivefold 
i^enoy.  On  January  20  and  21,  the  French  forced 
their  way  over  the  Sierra  Morena,  and  marched  on 
Bejlen,  Cordova,  and  Seville.  Soult  sent  a  divis* 
ion  under  Sebastiani  against  Granada.  The  French 
defeated  ten  thousand  Spaniards  under  Ahesaga  i^^qoii 
and  Frere,  and  captured  all  the  artillery.  Granada  in  ^ST* 
opened  her  gates  to  the  French,  and  a  battalion 
of  Swiss  who  had  deserted  to  the  British  eagerly 
returned  to  French  allegiance.  Sebastiani  left  a 
strong  garrison  at  the  Alhambra  and  pushed  on  to 
Malaga.  There  he  defeated  a  large  body  of  insur* 
gents.  On  the  battlefield  some  fifteen  hundred 
dead  bodies  were  found,  among  them  many  peas- 
ants, priests  and  monks.  The  capture  of  Malaga 
was  of  great  importance  to  the  French,  since  it  cut 
off  communications  between  the  maritime  provinces 
of  Spain  on  the  east  coast  and  the  region  of  Cadis 
and  Gibraltar.  The  whole  peninsula  was  cut  in  two 
parts  by  a  military  cord  stretching  from  Bayonne 
through  Burgos  and  Yalladolid  to  Madrid,  and 
thence  by  Toledo,  Andujar  and  Jaen  to  the  Gulf 
of  Malaga.  In  Portugal,  Wellington  prepared  for 
another  French  invasion  by  establishing  a  oor*^^||_^ 
don  of  his  own  along  the  line  of  the  mountain  ^S^qS^ 
ridges,  running  from  the  Tagus  to  the  sea. 
While  the  English  army  wintered  near  Almeida, 
Wellington,  with  the  help  of  thousands  of  Portu- 
guese,  turned  this  mountain  tract  into  an  impreg* 
nable  barrier  by  a  double  serried  line  of  fortifica- 
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IkniB.  No  rumor  of  the  work  was  allowed  to  reaob 
the  French  or  even  the  babbling  newapapers  at 
home. 

On  the  first  day  of  February,  Seville  aurrendered 
to  Marshal  Yictor.  The  Supreme  Junta,  on  the  ap- 
proach of  the  French  army  to  the  Guadaiquirir,  fled 
to  the  Isle  of  Leon.  Of  the  eighty -six  members  of 
the  Junta,  most  betook  themselves  to  Oadia,  some 
went  over  to  the  French,  while  others  fled  to  il2ng« 
land  and  America.  Thus  Count  Tilly  found  means 
to  reach  Philadelphia  with  a  round  sum  of  three 
million  dollars.  By  the  middle  of  February,  Cadia 
was  invested  by  the  French,  with  King  Joseph  act* 
ing  as  commander-in-chief.  The  French  forces  be 
fore  Oadiz  were  about  fifty  thousand,  while  the 
Spaniards,  Portuguese  and  English,  numbered 
twenty  thousand,  with  a  fieet  of  eight  sail-of- 
the-line  and  a  dozen  smaller  ships.  In  antici- 
pation of  the  siege,  the  South  American  loyalists 
sent  large  contributions  of  money ;  and  flour  in  great 
abundance  was  brought  from  the  United  States. 
The  siege  went  on  but  slowly.  About  the  middle 
of  March  a  terrific  storm  wrecked  half  of  the  Span- 
ish fleet  and  drove  the  ships  ashore.  Later,  a  party 
of  two  thousand  French  prisoners  succeeded  in  es- 
caping from  the  bay  of  Cadiz  on  board  ci  their 
prison  ship.  It  was  a  notable  exploit.  During 
this  interminable  si^e,  as  at  Saragossa  and  Gteronay 
Spanish  women  figured  in  the  fighting  on  the  ram- 
parts. The  French  during  this  same  time  made  at- 
tempts at  Valencia  and  Hostalrich.  From  Valencia 
they  were  beaten  back  with  great  loss.    At  Hostal* 
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rich,  the  Spanish  colamn  tinder  O'Donnell  tried  to 
relieve  the  garrison,  but  was  beaten  back  after  a 
desperate  battle^  at  Vich,  in  which  thirty-five  hun- 
dred Spaniards  were  taken  prisoners,  with  almost  ^^^  ^ 
as  many  killed  and  wounded.    General  Souham,  ^^^ 
commanding  the  French  forces,   had  an  eye  shot 
out.      On  the  night  of  May  12,   the  garrison  of 
Hostalrich   made    a    desperate   attempt   to   escape 
from  the  city,  but  they  were  caught  in  the  act  and 
slain  almost  to  a  man.    General  Suchet  captured  h<**»wo** 
Lerida  with  all  its  stores  by  refusing  to  let  the 
women   and    children   escape,    and    he    also    took 
Mequineza,  the  key  of  the  Ebro.    Valencia  and 
Tortoza  were  invested  in  turn.    Ney's  corps  set- 
tied  down  to  besiege  Oiudad  Bodrigo.  siege  of 

Ciadad 

While  matters  stood  at  such  low  ebb  in  Spain,  Bodrigo 
the  tide  of  revolutionary  spirit  rose  in  South  Amer- 
ica. Early  in  the  year  the  Junta  at  Sevilla  granted 
direct  representation  to  the  South  American  colo- 
nists, proclaiming  them  to  be  an  integral  part  of 
the  Spanish  nation.  ' '  At  last  you  are  raised  to  the 
dignity  of  free  men,"  declared  the  Junta.  *^The 
times  are  already  past  in  which,  under  an  unsup* 
portable  yoke,  you  were  the  victims  of  absolutism, 
ambition  and  ignorance.  Bear  in  mind  that  in 
electing  your  representative  to  the  Cortes,  your 
destiny  will  no  longer  depend  on  kings,  ministers 
or  governors,  but  is  in  your  own  hands."  ^'^^soath 
regency  at  Cadiz,  while  confirming  this  meaBare^  fSSn^ 
granted  to  the  South  American  colonists  but  one 
deputy  for  every  million  inhabitants.  Spain  had 
one  representative  for  every  hundred  thousand,  re* 
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gudleBB  of  the  fact  that  the  greater  part  of  the 
peninsula  was  under  French  dominion.  At  the 
same  time  French  oommissionera  arrived  in  South 
America  to  demand  the  oath  of  fidelity  to  King 
Joseph.  The  arrival  of  the  hateful  ^^afrancesados," 
as  they  were  called,  was  like  a  spark  in  a  powder 
mill.  All  South  America  was  ripe  for  revolution, 
and  as  of  one  accord  the  colonists  rose  in  the  north, 
south,  east  and  west  to  throw  oS  the  yoke  of  Eu- 
rope.  The  movement  had  already  started  in  Mex- 
ico, when  the  viceroy,  Don  Jos&  de  Iturrigaray,  was 

VSS2i  ^^P^^^d  ^7  ^^  people  and  superseded  by  a  marshal 
of  the  army.  After  a  few  months  of  his  rule,  the 
central  Junta  in  Spain  ordered  him  superseded  by 
the  archbishop  in  Mexico.  He  was  replaced  in  turn 
by  the  r^ency  of  Cadiz,  who  appointed  General 
Yinegas  as  viceroy*  In  these  rapid  changes  of  rule 
the  people  discovered  how  easy  it  was  to  overturn 
a  government.  The  doctrine,  that  on  the  disap* 
pearance  of  a  monarch  his  sovereignty  reverted 
to  the  people,  found  an  enthusiastic  advocate  in 

10^,^  Hidalgo,  a  Mexican  curate,  who  had  already  been 
diBoiplined  by  the  Inquisition  for  maintaining  dan- 
gerous opinions.  In  Yenesmela,  there  was  Don 
Simon  Bolivar,  who  had  sworn  to  free  his  eoun- 
try  years  ago  on  the  Monte  Sacro  of  Borne,  after 
he  saw  Napoleon  place  the  iron  crown  of  Lombardy 

^t^ytat  ^^  ^^  ^^^  headi  Bolivar  had  jost  returned  to  his 
country  after  a  personal  study  of  republican  insti- 
tutions in  the  United  States.  On  April  18,  Wednes- 
day of  Holy  Week,  the  Spanish  commission  arrived 
in  Oaraoas,  and  demanded  adhesion  to  the  Regency 
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in  Oadi&  BoliTar  spoke  the  word  which  set  Bontli 
America  aflame.  ''This  power,"  he  eaid,  ^* which 
flnotiiatea  in  anch  a  manner  in  Spain  and  does  not 
secure  itself,  invites  ns  to  establish  a  Junta  of 
our  own  and  to  govern  ourselves."  The  next 
day  the  Municipal  Council  of  Caracas  invited  Em* 
peran,  the  Spanish  governor  of  the  colony,  to  at* 
tend  their  session,  with  the  intention  of  offeni^ 
him  the  presidency  of  the  Junta.  Josd  Oortez  Ma* 
dariga,  a  Chilian,  rushed  into  the  council  room  and 
exclaimed:  '* Beware  what  you  do.  Tou  are  blind 
if  you  put  yourselves  at  the  mercy  of  the  represent 
tative  of  Spain."  Emperan  fled  to  the  balcony  and 
addressed  the  crowd  below:  ''Are  you  content  with 
me?"  he  asked.  **No,"  shouted  the  crowd,  **weB^^^jhition 
don't  want  youl"  "Then  1  don't  want  youl"  re-"*'^^"^ 
torted  Emperan,  and  gave  up  his  governorship. 
That  day  the  Junta  of  Caracas  was  proclaimed.  It 
refused  to  recognize  the  r^ency  of  Cadiz,  and 
banished  the  former  governor  to  the  United  States. 
The  revolution  had  been  accomplished  without  a 
gunshot 

Previous  to  this  there  had  been  smiilar  revolts, 
the  first  of  which  was  instigated  by  Miranda  in  1808. 
In  1800  the  colonial  authorities  of  Quito  were  over* 
turned  and  a  governing  Junta  was  set  up  with  a 
proclamation  that  "law  has  assumed  its  authority 
under  the  Equator."  In  the  same  year  the  Creoles  other 
of  Peru  rose  in  Ohuquisaca  and  La  Paz,  and  set  up 
an  independent  government  composed  exclusively 
of  Americans.  Both  these  revolts  were  put  down 
and  the  leaders  were  hanged  or  shot.    The  success 
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of  the  revolution  of  Caracas  inspired  the  other  colo- 
nists to  follow  Boliyar's  example.  The  viceroy  of 
Nueva  Granada  was  exiled  to  Oartagena.    In  Baenos 

Buenos      Ayrcs  an  assembly  of  six  hundred   natives  rose 

Ayres  against  Portugal,  and  deprived  the  viceroy,  Bal- 
thazar de  Cisneros,  of  power.  The  Portuguese  sol- 
diers were  beaten  and  retreated  to  Montevideo,  but 

Monte,  here,  too,  as  in  all  other  provinces  of  upper  Peru, 
the  revolution  prevailed,  and  an  independent  Junta 
was  established.  In  lower  Peru  the  colonial  gov- 
ernment of  Lima  was  able  to  hold  the  revolutionists 
in  check.  Chile  likewise  rose  in  1810  and  succeeded 
in  throwing  of!  the  Spanish  yoke,  though  the  Cre- 
oles, who  fought  for  independence,  had  nothing  but 
the  most  primitive  arms.  In  Mexico  the  new  viceroy 
Yinegas's  demand  of  money  for  the  support  of  the 
Spanish  cause  was  met  by  Hidalgo's  Ghto  de  Dolo* 
res,  **The  Cry  of  Wrongs."    It  was  taken  up  by  a 

Meiico  couple  of  hundred  insurgents.  They  succeeded  in 
seizing  the  stronghold  of  Ouanuajato.  Driven  from 
there,  Hidalgo  established  an  independent  govern- 
ment on  Guadalajara,  where  he  maintained  himself 
for  the  rest  of  the  year.  In  western  Florida,  filibus- 
ters from  the  United  States  assaulted  the  Spanish 

Bftton 

B<»8«  fort  at  Baton  Bouge.  Louis  Grand  Pr^,  the  com- 
mandant, died  as  its  sole  defender.  Western  Flor- 
ida was  turned  over  to  the  United  States.  Even 
Cuba  became  uneasy. 

The  divorce  of  the  AmericaD  colonies  from 
Spain  and  Portugal  was  efiected  at  a  turn  in 
their  career  when  farther  union  was  only  hurt- 
ful  to   all   concerned.     When   these   revolutions 
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broke  oat  in  I8IO9  there  was  but  one  other  10 
pablio  in  the  world — ^the  United  States  of  North 
America.  Switeerland  had  long  sinoe  become  a 
dependency  of  the  French  empire.  It  was  confl* 
dently  asserted  by  European  statesmen  that  South 
America  would  hare  to  revert  either  to  France  or 
to  England  as  soon  as  one  of  these  two  great  con* 
testants  should  prevail  over  the  cmer.  Otherwise 
nothing  but  barbarism  was  expected.  That  South 
America  did  not  fall  into  British  hands  at  this 
time  can  be  ascribed  only  to  the  forbidding  atti* 
tude  of  the  United  States.  Already  an  English 
fleet  but  a  few  years  before  had  seized  Baenoa 
Ayres  and  Montevideoi  only  to  be  ousted  again 
by  the  native  aettlers.  Both  p<Hrte  then  had  to 
sustain  a  long  and  formidable  blockade  on  the^^^^^^ 
part  of  British  cruisers.  During  the  course  of  ihe*^'"^'^ 
year  1810)  the  British  also  seijwd  the  French  colo- 
nies of  Qoadeloupe  and  Isle  de  Bourbon.  Finally 
Java  and  Isle  de  France  fell  into  the  hands  of  the 
Britishi  who  thus  were  made  absolute  masters  of 
the  sea. 

Napoleon's  new.  Prime  Minister,  Fouch^,  con- 
ceived  a  fantastic  plan  to  offset  this  loss  of  French 
prestige  beyond  the  seas.  Early  in  the  year  he  sent 
a  secret  agent  named  Fagan  to  aoggesl  that  if  Oreat 
Britain  would  yield  Spaut^  France  would  join  in 
creating  out  of  the  Spanish- American  colonies  an 
empire  for  Ferdinand  VL  of  Spain.  From  Louisi- 
ana it  was  suggested  a  monarchy  might  be  created  ^1^^ 
for  the  French  Bourbons.  Fouch^  was  instigated  to  ^ 
this  in  a  measure  by  Aaron  Burr,  who  had  betaken 
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himself  to  Paris  and  there  presented  a  memoir  to 
the  French  Government,  showing  that  the  destruc* 
tion  of  the  United  States  couid  be  accomplished  by 
a  combined  attack  of  French  troops  from  Canada 
and  from  Louisiana.  Foach^'s  proposals  were  con- 
temptnously  dismissed  by  the  British  Ministry.  Na- 
poleon learned  of  Fouch^'s  secret  correspondence 
by  an  accident,  a.3  he  was  about  to  set  out  with  his 
new  empress  on  their  wedding  journey  to  Holland. 
^'Fouch^,'*  said  the  Emperor,  ''is  always  thrusting 
his  ugly  foot  into  other  people's  shoes."  The  over- 
zealous  Minister  was  dismissed  and  was  exiled  to 
Italy  as  Governor  of  Home. 

The  marriage  between  Napoleon  and  Marie  Louise 

had  been  first  solemnized  at  Vienna,  on  March  11, 

without  Napoleon.    On  this  occasion  he  felt  called 

upon    to  write    an    autograph   letter  to  Emperor 

Napoleon's  Francis  as  his  prospective  father-in-law.    Hitherto, 

betrothal  ^       ^  ' 

owing  to  the  fact  that  Napolepn  could  not  write 
legibly,  all  his  letters  had  been  written  by  secre- 
taries. 

''What  a  terrible  business  it  was  for  him,''  wrote 
his  secretary,  M^n^val.  "At  last,  having  taken 
infinite  pains,  he  succeeded  in  writing  a  letter  which 
was  fairly  legible.  He  told  me  to  rectify  the  badly 
formed  letters  in  such  a  way  that  my  corrections 
would  not  be  noticeable.  1  did  my  work  as  best 
I  could,  and  sent  it  oS  to  'His  Majesty,  Sir,  my 
Brother.'  Of  course  Emperor  Francis  never  knew 
what  trouble  it  had  caused  the  writer." 

When  Marie  Louise  left  Vienna,  the  people  rioted 
on   the   streets.     She   was  conveyed   in   triumph 
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through  Bonthern  Oennany  and  through  Vrance. 
It  was  arranged  that  she  was  to  meet  her  husband 
for  the  first  time  at  the  Ohateau  of  Compi^gne,  in 
the  presence  of  all  his  court.  To  save  her  from 
embarrassment,  Napoleon  set  out  from  Oompi^ne 
with  no  other  escort  but  Murat.  He  entered  her 
carriage  and  embraced  her  cordially.  Marie  Louise, 
who  was  then  but  eighteen  years  old,  was  agreeably 
surprised  by  his  youthful  appearance.  **Your  por- 
trait,  Sire,"  she  said,  *^has  not  done  you  justice.*' 
Later  she  confessed  that  she  had  looked  forward 
to  her  union  with  Napoleon  in  terror.  How  Napo- 
leon was  regarded  in  the  imperial  household  in 
Vienna  may  be  gathered  from  the  fact  that  the 
young  princes  used  to  burn  him  in  effigy,  a  g&Q^e  ^^^j^jj^  . 
which  they  called  ''roasting  the  monster."  The  re-LSS,?*^ 
petition  of  the  marriage  ceremony  in  France,  though 
a  mere  formality,  was  made  a  state  occasion.  Na- 
poleon gave  a  dowry  of  725  francs  to  each  of  six 
thousand  young  girls  who  on  the  day  of  his  French 
nuptials  should  marry  a  soldier  of  his  army.  On 
April  2,  the  Emperor  and  Empress,  seated  in  the 
coronation  carriage  of  glass  and  gold,  with  a  train 
of  a  hundred  equipages  following  behind  them,  en- 
tered Paris  by  the  Arc  de  Triomphe.  Three  hun- 
dred thousand  persons  thronged  the  Champs  Elys^ee. 
Hand  in  hand  Napoleon  and  Marie  Louise  passed 
into  the  Tuileries  through  the  long  gallery  of  mag- 
nificent paintings  which  connects  it  with  the  Lou- 
vre. In  the  evening,  amid  brilliant  illuminations^ 
they  received  the  nuptial  blessing.  From  her  re« 
treat  at  Navarre,  Josephine  wrote:  **Your  Majesty 
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shall  never  be  troabled  in  your  happiness  by  any 
expression  of  my  grief."  Napoleon  said  to  his 
friends:  '^Josephine  is  indeed  the  best  woman  in 
France."  At  St.  Helena  Napoleon  freely  recog- 
nized that  his  divorce  was  a  mistake.  He  then 
said:  ^*A  son  by  Josephine  would  have  completed 
my  happiness,  not  only  from  a  political  point  of 
view,  but  as  a  source  of  domestic  happiness.  As 
a  political  result  it  would  have  secured  to  me  the 

retrospect  posscssiou  of  the  throuc.  The  French  people  would 
have  been  as  much  attached  to  the  son  of  Josephine 
as  they  were  to  the  King  of  Bome,  and  I  should 
not  have  set  my  foot  in  an  abyss  covered  with 
flowers." 

From  Paris  Napoleon  set  out  on  his  wedding 
journey  to  Holland.  Napoleon's  brother,  there^ 
King  Louis,  had  come  under  extreme  disfavor  by 
his  lenient  attitude  toward  his  Dutch  subjects,  who 
carried  on  their  commerce  in  spite  of  the  continental 
blockade.     To  help  out  the  French  deficit  of  fifty 

^S^^   millions,  much  to  the  disgust  of  Louis,  Napoleon 

tfoublee 

gave  orders  to  seize  all  American  ships  that  should 
enter  Dutch  ports  in  violation  of  his  Milan  decree. 
To  the  Prussian  government,  Napoleon  wrote  at  the 
same  time:  *^Let  the  American  ships  enter  your 
ports  I  Seize  them  afterward!  You  shall  deliver 
the  cargoes  to  me,  and  I  will  take  them  in  part 
payment  of  Prussia's  war  debt."  To  the  American 
Minister,  Napoleon  thus  explained  his  attitude:  *'If 
fS5^***^  American  ships  have  -  been  sequestered  in  French 

seised 

ports,  France  only  imitates  the  example  given  her 
by  the  American  government.     The  American  aol 
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of  Congress  of  March  1,  1809,  which  orders  In  cer- 
tain cases  the  sequestration  and  confiscation  of 
French  ships,  that  are  excluded  from  American 
ports,  practically  interdicts  France  to  Americans. 
In  the  ports  of  Holland,  of  Spain,  of  Italy  and  of 
France,  American  vessels  have  been  seized  because 
the  Americans  have  seized  French  vessels/'  Napo- 
leon's official  orders  in  that  sense,  known  as  the 
decree  of  Bambouillet,  were  issued  in  March.  The 
total  amount  of  the  American  seizures  was  tbeng^^^^j^ 
estimated  by  Napoleon  at  six  million  dollars.  The 
American  consul  at  Paris  reported  that  between 
April,  1809,  and  April,  1810,  flfty-one  American 
ships  had  been  seized  in  France,  forty-four  in 
Spain,  twenty-eight  in  Naples,  and  eleven  in  Hol- 
land. Had  Louis  carried  out  his  brother's  orders, 
the  seizures  in  Dutch  ports  would  have  been  far 
more  numerous.  Louis  was  summoned  to  FrancOi 
and  by  way  of  punishment  was  compelled  tq  sign 
the  Dutch  treaty  of  March  16,  in  which  he  ceded 
the  provinces  of  Brabant,  Zeeland  and  a  part  of 
Guelders  to  France.  All  Dutch  commerce  with  the gSSa' 
outside  world  was  to  be  suppressed.  When  Louis 
returned  to  Holland,  he  could  not  bring  himself 
to  carry  out  these  humiliating  pledges.  He  tried 
to  evade  the  surrender  of  the  American,  ships  to 
France,  and  objected  to  the  invasion  of  his  king- 
dom by  French  troops.  During  riotous  public  pro- 
ceedings in  Amsterdam,  Louis  publicly  expressed 
his  sympathy  with  the  cause  of  the  Dutch  people 
against  his  brother.  Napoleon  wrote  to  Louis: 
*'They  who  do  not  love  France,  do  not  love  ma. 
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Tour  Majesty  will  find  in  me  a  broiheri  if  1  find 
in  you  a  Frenchnian.  But  should  you  be  unmind- 
ful of  the  sentiments  which  attach  you  to  our  com- 
mon country,  you  must  not  take  it  amiss  if  I  disre- 
gard  those  which  nature  formed  between  us/'  la 
private,  Napoleon  said  angrily:  ** Louis  haa  been 
spoiled  by  reading  the  works  of  Rousseau."  A 
Neth£"  ^'  French  army  of  occupation  was  sent  into  Holland. 
The  Exchange  at  Botterdam  was  turned  into  a  sta- 
ble for  French  cavalry.  About  the  middle  of  June, 
a  French  column  of  20,000  moved  on  Amsterdam. 
At  this,  Louis  left  his  capital  and  abdicated  the 
throne  of  Holland.  In  a  farewell  address  to  the 
Dutch  people  he  said:  ''I  have  the  cruel  satisfac- 
tion, yet  now  the  only  one  that  is  left  me,  that  I 
have  fulfilled  my  obligations  to  Holland.  ...  I 
should  be  much  to  blame  if  I  consented  to  retain 
the  title  of  King,  being  no  longer  anything  but  an 
j^^^^  instrument,  no  longer  commanding  in  my  own  capi- 
fS^oB^  tal,  and  perhaps  soon  not  even  in  my  own  palace. 
By  doing  so  I  should  betray  my  conscienoei  my 
people  and  my  royal  duty,"  etc.  Louis  went  to 
Toeplitz  in  Bohemia  without  a  single  attendant. 
To  his  wife,  Hortense,  then  living  in  Paris,  he 
wrote  a  letter  forbidding  her  to  accept  anything 
from  Napoleon.  Napoleon  was  more  than  vexed. 
Savary  relates  that  when  Napoleon  received  the 
news  of  his  brother's  flight  and  abdication,  he  sat 
silent  for  several  minutes.  After  that  momentary 
stupor,  he  became  greatly  agitated.  *^It  cannot  be 
denied,"  adds  Savary,  'Hhat  his  brother's  conduct 
seriously  a£Eected  the  £mperor's  cause  in  public 
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opinion.'*    Napoleon  made  matters  worse  by  first 
refusing  to  recognize  Louis's  abdication  as  not  an- 
thorized  by  him,  and  next  by  his  annexation  of  all 
the  Netherlands,  ^'as  a  mere  afflavinm  of  the  riyera 
of  Franoe."    Amsterdam  was  made  the  third  city  of 
the  Empire.    Of  the  effect  of  these  measures,  Napo- 
leon said  in  after  years  at  St.  Helena:  "My  ^i^-SSStooSr 
nexation  of   Holland  produced  a  most  unfavora- ^®"*^ 
ble  impression  throughout  Europe,  and  contributed 
greatly  to  lay  the  foundation  of  our  misfortunes." 
While  Louis  Bonaparte  went  into  voluntary  exile 
to  Bohemia,  Luoien-    Napoleon's  other  refractory 
brother,  prepared  to  ship  his  family  to  America.  ^^^^ 
The  vessel  was  intercepted  by  British  cruisers  ong?^SE5!^ 
the  way,  and  Lucien  was  taken  to  England,  where 
he   remained    in    like    voluntary    exile. 

In  England,  Napoleon's  continental  system 
wrought  havoc  in  all  commercial  enterprises. 
Financial  failures  became  alarmingly  frequent  as 
the  common  people  fell  into  pauperism.  Many 
eminent  merchants  committed  suicide,  among  them 
Francis  Baring  and  Abraham  Goldschmid.  Paul 
Benfield,  the  East-Indian  millionnaire,  died  in  ex- 
treme poverty.  Napoleon,  observing  these  effects, 
gave  another  turn  to  the  screw.  He  issued  a  do- 
cree  that  all  English  manufactures  found  in  France, 
Holland  or  the  German  states,  should  be  burned. 
Another  blow  for  England  was  the  absolute  acces- 
sion of  Sweden  to  the  continental  system.  Late  in  ^^^^ 
spring,  the  Grown  Prince  of  Sweden  had  died  sud-  ^^^^ 
denly.  During  a  parade  of  troops  at  Qvidinge  he 
suddenly  dropped  dead  from  his  horse.     Beports 
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of  attemptB  (o  poison  him  had  been  in  oircolation 
before  his  death.  A  poet*mortem  examination  by 
the  oelebrated  chemist  Beraelins,  favored  this  sap- 
position.  The  people  beoame  greatly  excited.  At 
the  funeral  of  the  prince  in  Stockholm,  the  mob 
killed  Count  Furjaeui  mamhal  of  the  realm,  who  waa 
suspected  of  complicity  in  the  death  of  the  i»ince. 
Sweden  was  once  more  without  an  heir-apparent 
to  the  throne.  Those  in  power  were  anxious  to 
see  a  good  soldier  put  in  charge,  who  could  recap- 
ture Finland.  Count  Otto  Moerner,  who  had  been 
a  prisons  in  Jutland  when  Marshal  Bernadotte 
commanded  that  province,  conceived  the  original 
scheme  of  placing  him  on  the  throne.  Bemadotte 
oonaented  in  a  guarded  maimer,  and  so  did  Napo- 
leon, though  privately  he  declared  himself  averse 
Bernadotto  to  the  project.  Count  Moenier's  act  was  disavowed 
Sweden  by  the  Swedish  Ministry,  but  Moemer  carried  on 
his  agitation  with  so  much  success « that  the  Swed- 
ish Biksdag  selected  Bemadotte.  Thus  Bemadotte, 
though  by  no  means  among  the  most  brilliant  of  the 
military  adventurers  produced  by  the  French  Bevo- 
lotion,  found  himself  at  the  goal  of  all,  on  as  high  a 
plane  as  the  Bonapartes  and  their  immediate  rela- 
tives, Murat  and  Eugene  Beauhamais. 

Jean  Baptiste  Jules  Bemadotte,  at  the  outbreak 

of  the  French  Bevolution,  was  a  common  soldier 

in  the  Boyal  Marine  corps.    After  ten  years'  ser- 

prarkNM    vice  hc  had  been  {M*omoted  only  to  a  sergeantcy. 


The  disorders  of  the  Bevolution  gave  him  his 
chance.  On  the  flight  of  his  superior  officers,  he 
was  made  captain  of  his  company.    Gteneral  Kleber 
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took  him  nnaer  his  patronage  and  made  him  a 
colonel.  After  Kleber'e  victory  at  Fleuros,  Ber* 
nadotte  was  given  command  of  a  brigade.  He 
served  with  Napoleon  throughoat  the  first  Italian 
campaign.  Having  opposed  the  latter,  at  the  time 
of  his  coup  d'etat,  on  the  18th  of  Brumaire,  he 
found  means  of  making  peace  with  him  through  his 
marriage  with  the  sister-in-law  of  Joseph  Bonaparte, 
one  Mademoiselle  dairy,  the  daughter  of  a  grocer 
in  Marseilles.  Though  thus  related  to  Napoleon  by  y^j^juy 
marriage,  the  two  never  got  on  well  together.  His  ^  b^ 
career  as  a  general  was  attended  by  varying  success. 
Altogether  he  saw  so  much  service,  that  by  dint  of 
experience  alone  he  was  bound  to  learn  the  art  of 
war.  Thus  he  distinguished  himself  at  the  crossing 
of  the  Bhine  at  Neuwied,  and  in  the  battle  of  Aus- 
terlitz.  At  other  times  his  lack  of  success  exasper- 
ated Napoleon.  This  was  notably  the  case  during  ^^SSL 
the  early  part  of  the  last  Austrian  war,  and  again 
at  the  battle  of  Wagram,  when  he  was  sent  home 
in  disgrace.  As  military  governor  of  Jutland  and 
Pomerania,  he  showed  himself  an  able  adminis- 
trator, and  his  treatment  of  the  Swedish  captives, 
who  were  then  under  his  charge,  was  so  humane 
that  he  endeared  himself  to  them  forever.  It  was 
to  this  that  he  owed  his  elevation  to  the  Swed- 
ish throne.  The  last  obstacle  was  overcome  when 
Napoleon  lent  him  a  million  francs.'  Bernadotte 
joined  the  Lutheran  Church  at  Elsinor.  As  tCg^^^^^^^^ 
landed  in  Sweden,  on  October  10,  1810,  he  was  de-  ^^  of 
clared  heir-apparent  as  Prince  Charles,  or  Charles 
Johann,  as  he  called  himself  henceforward.     By 
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Ut  politio  conduct  and  diplomatio  mamierBi  he 
Boon  gained  snoh  an  asoendenoy  thai  the  throne 
of  Sweden  fell  to  him  aa  by  right 

Those  Swedish  politicianBy  who  had  thooghft  by 
thehr  selection  of  Bemadotte  to  please  Napoleon 
and  gain  a  strong  point  with  him,  were  mistaken. 
Napoleon  revealed  his  tme  motiyes  in  consenting 
to  their  choice  in  a  private  conversatioii  with 
Metternich.     To  him  he  said:   ''For  my  part  I 


Wapolooii^g 

fsf^aoBmA  am  delighted   to  be  rid  of  him,  I  ask  nothing 


Frenoh 
capture 
Oiudad 
Bodiigo 
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ton  In 


better  than  his  removal  from  France*  He 
one  of  those  old  Jacobins  with  bis  head  in  the 
wrong  place.  .  •  .  Tet  a  French  marshal  on  the 
throne  of  Qostavos  Adolphns  is  one  of  the  best 
tricks  that  could  be  played  on  England." 

Other  measures  to  hurt  England  were  not  n^- 
lected.  Throughout  this  timci  the  war  in  Spain  and 
Portugal  had  been  carried  on  with  obstinate  vigor. 
On  the  day  after  the  French  flag  was  hoisted  over 
Amsterdam,  Oiudad  Bodrigo,  at  the  end  of  a  long 
aiege,  was  compelled  to  surrender  to  Marshal  Ney. 
His  troops  were  about  to  storm  the  last  breach. 
Half  a  year  had  •passed  since  the  French,  had  re- 
sumed the  oflbnsive  in  Spain.  Battle  on  battle 
had  been  won,  and  stronghold  after  stronghold 
had  fallen.  Portugal  alone  remained  unsubdued. 
To  hold  Portugal,  Lord  Wellington  called  &»  re* 
inforoements'  to  bring  the  British  fighting  force  up 
to  80,000  men.  He  also  asked  for  a  financial  sub- 
sidy of  several  million  pounds  sterling,  wherewith 
to  keep  eO,000  soldien  on  their  feet  The  British 
Ministry,  though  startled  at  these  figures,  granted 
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m's  demand,  and  undertook  to  pay  an 
annual  fubsidy,  £1,000,000,  to  Portugal.  Welling- 
ton had  himself  made  marshal-general  of  Portug^i, 
independent  of  the  Foituguese  Begenqy.  By  vir* 
tue  of  this  authority  he  reviyed  the  ancient  militaiy 
laws  of  the  kingdom,  by  which  he  brought  66,000 
Portuguese  to  the  colors,  and  forced  them  to  devas- 
tate their  own  country  along  liie  entire  line  of  the 
inyasion,  four  hundred  miles  long.  The  French 
forces  available  for  the  invasion  numbered  over 
80,000.  The  famous  triple  line  of  defence  of  the^Jetofw. 
Torres  Yedras  was  Wellington's  own  idea.  Be- 
tween the  lines  lay  a  wasted  country  in  which  no 
invader  could  maintain  himself  for  any  length  of 
time.  The  innermost  line  d  intrenchments  was 
thrown  up  in  case  disaster  should  make  sudden 
embarkation  imperative.  For  the  same  purposci 
an  English  fleet  was  held  in  readiness  wherein  to 
embark  the  army  at  short  notice.  As  the  ^^^^S^^^^ 
of  the  war  increased,  all  Portugal  had  to  be  fed 
by  England. 

During  the  siege  of  Oiudad  Bodrigo,  the  English 
lines  of  outpost  under  (General  Oraufurd  were  grad- 
ually forced  back  on  the  banks  of  the  Agueda. 
Wellington  felt  himself  too  weak  to  succor  Oiudad 
Bodrigo,   and   had   to  see  the  place  fall,  though 
within  easy  striking  distance.    On  July  24,  Gen- 
eral Oraufurd,  having  kept  on  the  other  side  ot 
the  Oca  against  Wellington's  express  orders,  was^^^^ 
overwhelmed  by  Ney's  whole  army.     Bis  forces  JSSwn* 
were  thrown  across  the  river  in  great  oonfuaion.  ^^*°^ 
At  tiid  bridge  of  OastiUo  Boin,  the  Britiah 
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8land|  and  snocessfolly  held  up  the  advancii^  col- 
c^!^^  nmns  of  the  Frenoh.  A  thousand  Frenchmen  fell 
in  trying  to  force  the  passive.  Giudad  Bodrigo 
furnished  the  French  with  a  good  base  of  supplies, 
and  Wellington's  situation  soon  became  embarrass- 
ing. The  corps  of  Ney  and  Beynier  were  too  strong 
to  be  attacked  by  the  British,  and  on  the  other  side 
Mass^na  was  approcching  with  the  Spanish  army. 
The  Spanish  generals,  discontented  with  Welling- 
ton's abandonment  of  Ciudad  Bodrigo,  grew  restive, 
and  undertook  operations  on  their  own  responsibil- 
ity. Bomana  and  Ballesteroe,  in  a  joint  action  at 
gpj^^jj^j^Benveneda,  were  routed  by  Mortier.  Their  defeat 
^yeaeda  was  a  scrious  matter  for  the  defence  of  Portugal. 
It  might  have  proved  disastrous,  had  ah  English 
expedition  landing  at  Moguer  not  drawn  Mortier's 
forces  rearward.  Still  more  acinous  for  Wellington 
was  the  fall  of  Almeida  and  the  accidental  explosion 
of.  the  British  powder-magazine  at  Albuquerque, 
Ajmeida  which  killed  four  hundred  men.  In  September, 
Mass^na's  forces  at  last  invaded  Portugal  for  the 
third  time.  Mass^na,  now  grown  cold  with  age  and 
honor,  was  in  complete  ignorance  concerning  the 
strength  of  the  lines  of  Torres  Yedras.  Even  the 
English  officers  and  soldiers  generally  believed  that 
their  unpropitious  campaign,  like  that  of  Sir  John 
Moore,  would  end  with  embarkation  for  England. 
Indeed,  the  British  Ministry  was  prepared  for  such 
an  event.  Lord  Liverpool,  writing  to  a  friend  in 
Lisbon  about  this  time,  opened  his  letter  thus: 
*^Aa  it  is  probable,  the  army  will  embark  in  Sep- 
tember."    Deceived  by  imperfect  reoonnoissance, 
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Mass^na  threw  the  main  column  of  his  army,  nam* 
bering  61,000  men,  on  the  worst  road  in  Portugal, 
on  the  right  bank  of  the  Mondego.  The  British 
and  Portuguese  retreated  all  along  the  line.  They 
concentrated  their  forces  in  a  formidable  position 
on  the  Sierra  Busaca  in  front  of  Ooimbra.  Mas- 
Sana's  slow  approach  gave  Wellington  a  chance 
to  rally  his  retreating  troops.  Before  daybreak, 
on  September  20,  the  columns  of  Ney  and  Beynier 
stormed  the  heights.  They  were  driven  from  theg^^^ 
crest  again  by  the  countercharge  of  British  re- 
serves. Thenceforward  the  fight  was  for  the  pos- 
session  of  the  hilltops.  During  this  battle,  occurred 
the  famous  incident  of  the  Portuguese  girl,  who 
drove  an  ass  laden  with  baskets  straight  through 
the  contending  lines  of  both  armies,  apparently  un* 
mindful  of  the  fact  that  she  was  in  the  thick  of  a 
bloody  battle.  By  nightfall  the  French  gave  up 
the  attempt  to  gain  the  Sierra.  They  had  lost  two 
generals  and  forty-five  hundred  men,  while  the  Brit- 
ish and  Portuguese  lost  thirteen  hundred.  Though 
Wellington  won  his  battle,  he  had  been  compelled 
to  fight  it  at  too  great  a  risk.  He  himself  in  later 
years  characterized  it  as  a  political  battle  and  there- 
fore  a  mistake.  On  the  part  of  Mass^na  it  was  a|^^^^ 
still  worse  mistake,  as  his  army  was  not  in  a  con- 
dition to  fight.  Napoleon,  while  commenting  on 
this  battle,  said  of  Mass^na  that  his  dispositions 
for  battle  were  always  bad. 

The  French  reached  Goimbra  on  the  first  day  of 
October,  just  as  their  fortnight's  supply  of  bread 
was  exhausted.     Three  days  afterward,  Mass^na 
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ptmbed  on.  The  next  day  Oolonel  Trant,  operat- 
ing with  a  detached  column  in  the  neighborhood, 
CM&ibra'  galloped  into  Goimbra  with  several  squadrons  of 
yeomanry,  and  seized  the  French  stores  and  hos- 
pitals in  Mass^na's  rear.  Nearly  five  thousand 
prisoners  fell  into  the  hands  of  a  small  British 
force.  The  brilliance  of  the  exploit  was  tarnished 
by  acts  of  barbarous  atrocity. 

Mass^na  did  not  let  this  deter  him  from  pushing 
on.  By  the  middle  of  October  he  came  up  to  the 
line  of  the  Torres  Vedras.  The  first  line  stretched 
from  the  Alhandra  on  the  Tagus  to  the  mouth  of 
the  Zizandro  on  the  sea-coast,  twenty-ninj  miles 
away.  The  next  line,  about  ten  miles  further 
back,  extended  from  Quintello  on  the  Tagus  to 
the  mouth  of  the  St.  Lorenzo,  twenty-four  miles 
away.  An  innermost  short  line,  intended  to  cover 
the  possible  embarkation,  ran  from  the  Passo 
TheTocw*^'-^'"^^^  ott  the  Tagus  to  the  Tower  of  Junquena, 
^^^'^^  a  distance  of  three  miles.  Altogether  the  three 
lines  included  fifty  miles  of  fortifications,  a  hun- 
dred and  fifty  separate  forts,  with  six  hundred 
mounted  guns,  commanding  good  ranges.  Here 
the  combined  British  and  Portuguese  armies  were 
reinforced  by  Bomana's  force  of  six  thousand  Span- 
iards. In  all,  120,000  fighting  men  were  stationed 
between  the  lines  behind  ramparts  of  stone  walls 
and  crossed  trees  twenty  feet  in  thickness.  As 
Napier,  the  great  historian  of  the  Peninsular  war, 
has  remarked :  ' '  Not  even  the  Bomans  ever  reared 
greater  works  in  their  time.'* 
Mass^na,  when  he  realized  the  strength  of  the 
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Tcnres  YeAnm^  sal  down  with  his  armj  at  Saata- 
rem.  The  war  thenceforth  was  rednoed  to  a  block- 
ade.  For  the  Portogaese  this  proved  a  severe  trial 
of  endurance,  and  10,000  men  of  their  line  deserted 
before  the  end  of  the  year.  The  generals  on  either 
side  were  loth  to  risk  a  battle  without  distinct 
advantage,  and  therefore  pref^red  to  wait  for^'2|«^^ 
reinforcements.  Thus  the  war  in  the  Peninsula  ■'^**"*"^ 
dragged  itself  out  with  the  French  besi^ng  Cadia 
on  one  side,  and  Wellington  holding  them  in  check 
before  the  Torres  Yedras  on  the  other.  Late  in 
November,  the  French  forces  in  the  north  had  to 
fall  back  on  their  base,  and  Wellington  descended 
from  the  Torres  Yedras  to  harass  their  retreats 

In  England  there  was  great  reluctance  to  rein- 
force  Wellington,  largely  on  account  of  the  King's 
incapacity  for  public  afEairs.  The  spell  of  insanity 
from  which  he  had  8u£Eered  in  1788,  and  intermit- g^J^^ 
tenily  sinoe  that  time,  returned  during  the  con-^*^^^ 
tinned  illness  of  his  youngest  daughter,  Amalie. 
When  she  died  in  the  autumn  the  old  king  grew 
unmanageable.  Parliament  appointed  a  commission 
of  inquiry  preparatory  to  appointing  the  Prince  of 
Wales  regent  of  the  kingdom.  During  this  period 
of  political  depression,  the  arts  and  sciences  flour- 
ished in  an  unusual  degree.  The  end  of  this  year 
was  made  signal  in  literary  annals  by  the  first 
appearance  of  Shelley's  early  lyrics,  and  by  the^uah 
simultaneous  publication  of  Southey's  *^ Curse  of 
Kahama"  and  Walter  Scott's  ''Lady  of  ihe  Lake." 

From  a  political-economical  point  of  view,  gloom 
at  this  time  seemed  to  hang  over  a  large  part  of 
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Barope.     Austria  passed  through  a  financial  crisisi 
worse  than  ever  before,  aggravated  as  it  was  by  an 
▲uatriao    issue  of  BDurious  government  bonds  that  had  been 
^5™**        printed  by  Napoleon  before  the  conclusion  of  the 
peace  of  Schcenbrunn.  An  affliction  fell  on  the  royal 
Death  of    housc  and  people  of  Prussia  by  the  death  of  Queen 
LoQiM       Louise,  the  idol  of  her  country.     This  sad  event  in 
a  measure  spoiled  the  popular  rejoicings  over  the 
Unirenity  loug-dcfcrred  foundation  of  the  University  of  Ber- 
foonded     ]in^  which  began  its  academic  career  under  the  lead- 
ership of  Wilhelm  von  Humboldt.     From  the  start 
this  university,  like  the  older  universities  of  Ger- 
many, became  a  hotbed  of  patriotic  agitation  against 
Napoleon  and  the  aggressions  of  the  French.    By 
the  students  of  the  universities,  Napoleon's  high- 
!^<^      handed  annexation  of  the  three  Hanseatio  cities, 
StieT^'^  Hamburg,  Bremen  and  Lubeck,  at  this  time,  was 
openly  resented  as  a  national  affront. 

In  the  south  of  Europe  great  preparations  were 
made  during  this  period,  by  King  Joachim  Murat 
of  Naples,  for  an  invasion  of  Sicily.  To  this  end 
87,000  troops  and  a  flotilla  were  collected.  Early 
in  the  summer,  Murat  had  declared  he  would  be 
in  Palermo  by  the  middle  of  August.  The  peo- 
ple of  Sicily  were  called  upon  to  throw  off  the 
British  yoke.  Sir  John  Stuart  gathered  together 
a  Sicilian  army  and  his  own  fifteen  hundred  troops, 
and  encamped  them  along  the  coast  from  the  Straits 
*52^'"^^-of  Messina  to  the  Faro  Pont.  A  strong  British 
^**"^  squadron  cruised  up  and  down  the  coast  of  Sioily. 
A  debarkation  of  8,500  Neapolitan  and  Gorsican 
troops  was  effected  only  by  September  18.     After 
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a  sharp  enoounter  they  were  driven  back  to  their 
boats  with  a  loss  of  eight  hundred  prisoners.  On 
October  S,  Murat  gave  up  the  attempt  witha  proc- 
lamation  to*  his  soldiers  that  the  expedition  had 
been  adjourned. 

In  spite  of  the  armistice  supposed  to  exist  in  the 
Balkans,  the  Russian  troops  there  continued  their 
encroachments  against  the  Turks.  When  the  Sul- 
tan refused  to  countenance  their  aggressions  the  war 
recommenced.  The  Russians  conquered  nearly  all 
the  forces  on  the  Danube,  but  were  defeated  in 
B  ulgaria  by  the  Grand  Vizier.  The  Russians  took  war  in  tiio 
Vidin,  Oustov,  Georgioi,  but  their  progress  was  ar- 
rested at  Bustshuk,  Shumla  and  Yarna,  with  heavy 
losses  on  both  sides.  Field-Marshal  Kemenski  re- 
conquered Bulgaria  as  far  as  the  Balkans  and  gained 
a  brilliant  victory  at  Batyma.  The  Servians,  too, 
were  successful  in  almost  all  their  operations  against 
the  Turks.  Pressed  as  the  Sultan  was  by  these 
troubles  in  the  Balkans,  he  was  able  to  send  troops 
into  Syria  to  suppress  the  rebellion  of  the  Wacha- 
bites,  and  he  also  sent  a  fleet  into  the  Black  Sea, 
as  a  demonstration  against  the  Crimea.  At  last^ith. 
the  imminence  of   a  rapture  with  France  forced  BuMiu 

troops 

the  Czar  to  withdraw  several  divisions  of  his 
army  from  the  Danube. 

The  estrangement  between  Alexander  and  Na- 
poleon was  gradually  becoming  more  acute.  Napo- 
leon vented  his  discontent  at  the  lukewarm  support 
of  Russia  during  his  war  with  Austria,  by  favoring 
the  growth  of  the  Duchy  of  Warsaw,  and  by  his 
abrupt  abandonment  of  the  project  of  his  marriage 
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with  a  BoBsian  princeBs.    It  was  at  thia  time  that 
d£c^t  L^tur  pnbliahed  the  famous  book  entitled:   ''The 
Aiezuder  Pfogress  of  the  Bossian  Power/'  in  wliich  we  meet 
for  the  first  time  with  the  apoohrjphal  ''Will  of 
Peter  the  Great,"  enjoining  upon  his  descendants 
never  to  lose  sight  of    Constantinople.     To  the 
personal  bitterness  of  feeling  between  Alexander 
and  Napoleon,  was  added   the  increasing  rivalry 
of    the   two   nations    on    the    Danube,    and    the 
Buseiaii     Commercial  distress  occasioned  in  Bossia  bj  Ma* 
with         poleon's  continental  blockade.     The  ruble,  which 
was  worth  sixty-seven  kopeks  in  1807,  was  worth 
not  more  than  twenty-five  kopeks  in  1811.    When 
Napoleon,  emboldened  by  his  easy  annexation  of 
the  Oanton  of  Yallis,  in  Switzerland,  without  fur- 
ther warning   announced    the    annexation  of   the 
2^1^   Duchy  of  Oldenburg   in  the  north,   the  patience 
Oldenburg  ^^  Alexander  was  exhausted.     First  he  issued  a 
formal  protest  against  this  spoliation  of  his  kins- 
man,  the  Duke  of  Oldenbui^.     He  followed  thia 
op  by  an  imperial  decree  breaking  up  the  conti- 
nental blockade  as  far  as  Bussian  ports  were  con- 
cerned.   All  colonial  produce  was  to  be  admitted 
to  Bussia,  while,  on  the  other  hand,  he  forbade 
f^^S^  the  importation  of  articles  of  luxury,  to  wit:  silks, 
ribbons,  embroideries,  bronzes,  porcelain  and  wine 
— in  fine,  all  the  chief  products  of  France.     After 
the  pattern  of  Napoleon's  latest  measure,  all  con- 
traband goods  were  ordered  to  be  burned.     This 
struck  France  in   a   tender  spot.     Napoleon,  en- 
raged, said  to  the  Bussian  Ambassador:  "I  would 
rather  have  received  a  blow  on  the  cheek.*' 
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AT  THE  opening  of  the  year  1811  in  Engf- 
land  the  question  of  the  insanity  of  King 
George  III.  came  np  for  final  settlement. 
The  Prince  of  Wales  was  appointed  regent  pending  ^^uah 
the  king*s  indisposition.  That  he,  too,  regarded  this"*"^ 
as  a  mere  temporary  measure  was  made  plain  by  the 
fact  that  he  continued  his  father's  ministers  in  of- 
fice, although  personally  out  of  accord  with  them. 
Furthermore,  lie  refused  to  open  Parliament  in  per- 
son, nor  would  he  accept  a  special  grant  for  his  house« 
hold  pending  the  regency.  The  Crown's  opening  ad- 
dress to  Parliament,  accordingly,  was  written  by  the 
ministers  of  the  mad  king,  as  heretofore.  The  most 
important  point  of  the  speech,  was  a  pledge  to  con* 
tinue  the  war  in  the  Peninsula. 

The  campaign  in  Portugal  had  by  this  time  taken 
a  turn  distinctly  favorable  to  the  English.  Mass^na, 
with  his  French  army,  lay  in  a  devastated  countiy 
remote  from  all  sources  of  supply,  whereas  Welling- 
ton was  among  a  friendly  people,  with  Lisbon  for  a 
base  of  supplies  and  a  harbor  accessible  to  all  the 
vessels  that  the  power  and  wealth  of  England  could 
freight.  For  a  while  brisk  fighting  continued.  Dur-  mi  or 
ing  the  month  of  January,  Marshal  Suchet  took 
Tortosa  and  Santo  Filipe  de  Balagnier  in  Cata- 


peathoff 


Battle  of 
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Ionia.  The  important  stronghold  of  Olivenaa  like- 
wise fell  into  French  hands  after  a  short  siege. 
Soalt  now  marched  on  Badajos.  The  untimely 
death  of  the  Marquis  of  Bomatla,  who  com- 
manded the  Spanish  forces  in  that  region,  proved 
a 'great  loss  to  the  allies.  He  was  succeeded  by 
Oeneral  Mendozabal,  who  imprudently  shut  him- 
self up  in  Badajos  with  six  thousand  men.  The 
siege  of  the  French  was  enliFcned  by  constant  sal- 
lies and  skirmishes  beyond  the  works.  On  Feb- 
raary  19,  Marshal  Soult  crossed  the  Gebosa  and 
beset  Mendozabal's  fortress  with  such  fury  that 
the  Spaniards  were  routed  early  in  the  forenoon. 
The  Spanish  general  escaped  with  difficulty.  Nearly 
eight  hundred  Spaniards  were  taken  with  all  their 
stores.  The  rest  got  into  Badajos.  Near  Oadia,  in 
the  meanwhile,  the  English  landed  reinforcements 
and  marched  on  Victoria  forces  at  Barosa.  The 
French  attacked  first  and  routed  the  Spanish  aux- 
iliaries under  Oeneral  La  Pefla.  The  British,  under 
Graham,  made  a  counter-attack,  and  in  a  brief  but 
hard-fought  action  overcame  the  French.  Gener- 
als Buffin  and  Ghaudron-Bousseau,  commanding  the 
French  grenadiers,  were  both  killed.  The  French 
lost  2,600  men,  two  general  officers,  six  guns  and 
one  eagle.  The  British  casualties  were  1,200  sol- 
diers and  five  officers.  General  Graham,  who  won 
this  battle,  was  so  imbittered  by  the  attempt  of  La 
Pefla  to  claim  the  victory  as  his  own,  that  he  fought 
a  duel  about  the  matter,  and  then  relinquished  his 
command,  to  join  Wellington's  army  in  Portugal. 
Then  Imas,  the  new  Spanish  commandant  of  Bada- 
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JOB,  misled  by  fidse  reports  of  the  French  numbers, 
weakly  surrendered  the  town  to  Soult  When  the  Slptvn 
place  fell,  Mortier  marched  against  Gampo  Major,  ^ 
and  Latour-Maubonrg  seized  Albuquerque  and 
Valencia  d' Alcantara.  Great  as  were  the  suc- 
cesses of  Soult,  he  was  compelled  to  fall  back 
into  Andalusia  when  he  heard  of  Mass^na's  re- 
treat from  Sant'  Arem.  Mass^na  claimed  that 
Soult's  delay  before  Badajos,  instead  of  coming 
down  the  Tagus,  was  the  chief  cause  of  his  fail- 
ure. The  more  obvious  reason  lay  in  the  inability 
of  the  French  to  maintain  communications.  The 
'  arrival  of  British  reinforcements  early  in  March, 
before  the  promised  reinforcements  from  France 
could  reach  Mass^na,  compelled  the  latter  to  fall 
back.  The  French  retreat  was  conducted  in  a 
masterly  manner.  A  full  week  passed  before  the 
English  got  into  touch  with  the  French  rearguard  HMs^a's 
under  Ney.  In  a  brilliant  rear  action,  at  Bedinha, 
Ney  foiled  his  pursuers.  At  this  point  Mass^na 
could  have  seized  Coimbra,  but  a  demonstration  of 
British  cavalry  in  his  rear  scared  the  French  into  a 
belief  that  British  reinforcements  had  come  by  sea  to 
the  Mondego.  Thereafter  the  retreat  of  the  French 
became  ever  more  hurried.  At  Fontecoberta,  Mas* 
s^na,  having  lingered  too  long,  only  escaped  himself 
by  plucking  the  feathers  off  his  l^at  and  making  a 
dash  for  life  through  the  lines  of  pursuing  cavalry. 
At  Gastelnova,  Marshal  Ney  was  nearly  captured  Batoe  of 
by  the  Fifty-second  British  Infantry,  which,  ad- 
vancing  through  a  mist,  found  itself  detached  in 
the  midst  of  the  French  rearguard.    By  a  general 
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eagagoment  only  did  Wellington  naooeed  in  extri- 
oating  this  regiment  from  its  dangerous  predica- 
ment. In  the  iaoe  of  heavy  losaee,  Ney  held  the 
entire  British  line  until  the  end  of  the  day,  and 
thns  saved  Mass^na's  retreat.  During  this  retreat, 
all  the  resting-places  of  the  French  were  burned  down 

Baragw  by  the  Spanish  peasantry,  and  the  country  was  rav- 
aged for  miles  around.  Colonel  Napier,  who  was 
an  eye-witness  of  some  of  the  miseries  of  those 
days,  has  thus  summed  up  the  general  impres- 
sions: '^Bvery  horror  making  war  hideous  at- 
tended tliis  dreadful  retreat.  Distress,  conflagra- 
tion, death  in  all  modes — from  wound,  from  fa- 
tigue, from  water,  from  the  flames,  from  starvation; 
on  every  side  unlimited  ferocity.    Bven  the  body 

BritiBh  of  John  I.  of  Spain  was  wantonly  exhumed  from 
its  tomb  in  the  convent  of  Batalza  and  was  pulled 
to  pieces  by  British  officers. ' ' 

When  Mass^na  opened  communication  with  the 
town  of  Almeida,  his  retreat  was  practically  at  an 
end.  To  retrieve  his  fallen  fortunes,  he  deter- 
mined to  countermarch  through  Sabougal,  thence 
to  resume  communications  with  Soult  acuross  the 
Tagus,  and,  by  the  valley  of  the  Tagus,  with 
Joseph.  At  this  point  long-standing  quarrels  be- 
tween him  and  his  marshals  broke  out  afresh.  Key 
refused  to  march  his  division  to  Ooimbra  and  was 
deprived  of  his  command.  The  absence  of  so  aUe  a 
fighter  as  Ney  was  felt  by  the  French  at  Behnonte, 
where  a  sharp  action  drove  them  back  on  SabougaL 
Here  the  premature  attack  of  a  solitary  British  bri- 
gade brought  on  a  general  action.    The  brigade  led 
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by  BeoiEWith  took  the  nearest  hill  and  held  it  agaimH 
16,000  FienehmeD.  Aroand  the  hill  the  fight  raged  §1^!^ 
for  hoon.  The  ereet  was  stormed  seyeral  times  by 
both  sides,  and  several  notable  exploits  were  per* 
formed*  When  the  French  were  finally  driven 
down  the  slope,  three  hundred  dead  bodies  were 
fonnd  heaped  up  aroand  a  howitaer  that  stood  on 
the  top  of  the  hill.  It  was  no  exaggeration  for 
Wellington  to  report — ^'This  was  one  of  the 
most  glorious  actions  British  troops  were  ever 
engaged    in.** 

The  defeat  at  Sabougal  spoiled  Mass^na*s  plans. 
He  felt  compelled  to  continue  his  retreat  to  Ciudad 
Bodrigo  and  Salamanca.  On  April  6,  aocordingly, 
the  French  crossed  the  frontier  of  Portugal  and  re-  evaluate 

'   Portufpal 

entered  Spain — ^a  beaten  army.  The  third  invasion 
of  Portugal  had  cost  them  80,000  men.  Welling- 
ton once  more  invested  Almeida  and  Badajos. 

Another  brilliant  two  days'  battle  was  fought  at 
Fuentes  Onoro  on  May  6  and  6,  daring  which  a^Q^tes 
British  battery  of  horse  artillery  cut  its  way  out^^^ 
of  a  squadron  of  French  dragoons.    After  the  bat- 
tle, a  French  soldier  named  Tillet  dashed  singly  ™2^ 
through  the  British  lines  to  Almeida  and  brought 
them  orders  to  evacuate  that  city.    Bernier  de  Mo- 
rano,   the   French  commandant,  destroyed  all  his 
guns  and  most  of  his  fortifications,  and  then,  with 
his  garrison  of  1,600  men,  broke  through  the  invest- 
ing lines  of  the  British,  numbering  46,000.    Stung  ^^°c^ 
by  this  event,  Wellington  issued  a  severe  rebuke  to 
his  officers. 

The  French  reverses  in  Portugal  were  a  serious 
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matter  for  Napoleon.  Already  he  had  determined 
?u£S***'**o  bring  matters  to  a  point  with  Bassia.  For  a 
succesBful  invasion  of  Bassia,  as  he  well  knew,  he 
would  need  all  the  military  resources  of  his  empire* 
Further  reinforcements  to  Spain,  therefore,  were  out 
of  the  question.  It  became  desirable,  on  the  con- 
trary, to  withdraw  some  of  the  best  French  troops 
from  the  Peninsula.  As  Metternich  wrote  in  one  of 
his  r&um^s  of  the  situation  for  Emperor  Francis: 

Sraioh'*  "The  Spanish  war  has  recently  taken  a  turn 
comment  which  leaves  France  little  hope  of  a  favorable  ter- 
mination.  The  latest  information  speaks  of  the 
very  serious  situation  of  Mass^na's  army.  •  .  „ 
Further  defeats  in  Spain  might  be  the  signal  for 
fresh  disturbances  in  other  directions.  .  •  . 
France  is  very  far  from  being  happy.  Under 
an  iron  rule,  an  unexampled  finance,  a  tremen- 
dous load  of  taxes,  an  entire  destruction  of  com- 
merce, the  idea  of  their  internal  condition  would 
be  intolerable  to  the  French  were  it  not  softened 
by  what  appears  like  a  calm  after  prolonged  storms, 
in  comparison  with  other  nations  and  their  heavier 
burdens.  By  his  marriage  with  your  Majesty's 
daughter.  Napoleon  has  found  in  his  sense  the 
guarantee  for  peace  which  he  formerly  intended  to 
find  in  the  overthrow  of  the  Austrian  throne.  Yet 
your  Majesty  will  deign  to  observe  that  the  follow- 
ing all-decisive  question  is  now  presented  to  us: 
Can  Austria  prevent  the  outbreak  of  a  fresh  con- 
tinental war  with  Bussia?  To  this  question,  from 
my  innermost  conviction,  I  give  a  decided  ^no'." 

Metternich  knew  whereof  he  wrote.  But  a  short 
time  before,  Napoleon  had  proposed  to  him  the 
terms  of  a  defensive  and  offensive  alliance  against 
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Biuuda,  and  bad  in  eonversatioii  with  him  fora- 
ahadowed  hia  plan  of  campaign  Ux  the  £ortho<Hn* 
ing  invasion  of  Bossia. 

Daring  this  interval  an  event  had  oocarred  whioh 
appeared  to  some  a  more  substantial  gniOrantee  ot 
peace  than  any  other.  On  March  20,  Marie  Louise 
was  delivered  of  a  son.  Napoleon  presented  the  in* 
fant  to  the  marshals  of  his  empirci  saying:  *'Here  is^irth  of 
the  king  of  BomeT'  Elaborate  preparations  had  of  Rome 
been  made  for  the  event.  If  it  should  prove  to  be 
a  son  a  salute  of  one  hundred  and  one  guns  was  to 
be  fired.  Only  twenty-one  shots  were  destined  for 
a  princess.  All  Franc^e  awaited  the  issue  with  sua* 
pense.  In  Paris  the  vast  crowd  collected  before 
the  Tuileries  remained  in  deep  silence  until  the 
twenty-first  shot  had  been  fired.  When  the  twenty- 
second  boomed  forth  the  crowd  went  wild.  Napo* 
leon  himself  said  after  the  birth,  which  had  proved 
very  laborious  for  the  mother,  that  he  ''would 
have  preferred  being  present  at  a  battle."  Dr. 
Dubois  told  Napoleon  that  a  second  confinement 
would  result  in  the  death  of  the  mother — a  diag* 
nosis  whioh  was  confuted  eight  years  later.  AU 
the  poets  of  France  were  invited  to  write  soma* 
thing  on  the  occasion.  Excepting  Chateaubriand, 
most  of  them  responded  promptly.  Among  the 
best  productions  were  those  of  Casimir  Delavigne, 
and  Pierre  Lelwun.  Oerard  painted  a  charming 
half-length  portrait  of  the  baby,  and  Prud'hon 
portrayed  the  imperial  child  asleep  in  the  shrub- 
bery. 

Among  those  who  came  to  congratulate  Napo* 
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leon  in  person  were  Prince  Poniatovski  of  Poland 
and  King  Joseph  of  Spain.  Both  had  more  seri- 
ous matters  to  bring  to  the  attention  of  the  Em- 

Belter  for   P®^^''*    Joseph  told  Napoleon  that  if  the  military 

Bp«^  government  of  Spain  and  the  annexation  of  several 
of  its  provinces  were  not  repudiated,  he  would  feel 
constrained  to  abdicate.  Napoleon  was  induced 
thereby  to  promise  relief.  Joseph  was  advised  to 
convoke  the  Cortes.  Poniatovski  came  to  enter  into 
a  full  discussion  of  Napoleon's  plans  for  the  coming 
invasion  of  Bussia  through  Poland  and  the  part  that 
was  to  be  played  in  the  aflEair  by  the  Poles.  With 
Poland,  Napoleon,  so  far,  liad  played  a  double 
game.  He  had  promised  Alexander  not  to  favor 
any  enterprise  which  might  tend  to  the  re-estab- 

S^Mand  l^shment  of  Poland.  On  the  other  hand,  he  won 
Poniatovski  by  his  plans  for  the  reconstruction  of 
Poland  to  serve  as  a  buffer  state  against  Bussia. 
The  loss  of  Galicia  to  Austria  was  to  be  made  up 
by  the  restitution  of  the  lUyrian  provinces,  while 
the  King  of  Saxony  was  to  be  consoled  in  some 
other  way  for  the  loss  of  W  arsaw. 

By  autumn,  1811,  it  was  plain  to  most  men  that 

%vith         war  with  Bussia  was  on  the  cards.     Shortly  after 

Biuala  T^ 

Napoleon's  seizure  of  Oldenburg  the  Czar  had  re- 
marked to  Caulaincourt,  the  French  ambassador  at 
St.  Petersburg:  '*Tell  your  Emperor  that  the  earth 
here  trembles  beneath  my  feet.  Tell  him  that  here 
in  my  own  empire  he  has  rendered  my  position 
intolerable  by  his  violation  of  treaties.  Transmit 
to  him  from  me  this  candid  and  final  declaration: 
tt  once  the  war  be  fairly  entered  upon,  either  he^ 
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Napoleon,  or  l^  Alexander,  mnst  kxie  our  orown.*' 
Napoleon  thna  eommented   on   these  preliminary  £j£.«8 
ponrparleiB  in  later  life:  ^^Aiexand^  and  I  were '''^'*'^°^ 
in  the  condition  of  two  boasters,  who  withont  wish- 
ing to  fight  were  trying  hard  to  frighten  each  other. 
I  should    most  willingly  have  maintained  peace,  Napoleon's 
Borronnded  and  overwhelmed  as  I  was  by  unfavor* 
able  circumstances.    All  I  have  since  learned  con* 
Tinces  me  that  Alexander  was  even  lees  desirous 
of  war  than  myself."    Financially  ccMisidered,  the 
war  was  the  worst  thing  that  could  happen  to  both 
ooxmtries,  yet  neither  sovereign  could  bring  himseU 
to  back  down. 

'^Toward  the  end  of  the  year  1811,"  says  the 
Duke  Gaeta,  at  that  time  acting  finance  minister 
of  France,  ^*I  availed  myself  of  the  liberty  which 
the  Emperor  had  always  granted  me  in  our  private  gj^"^** 
conversations  to  express  to  him  my  solicitude.  *  A 
new  war,*  1  said,  ^conducted  at  the  distance  of  eight 
hundred  leagues,  will  in  nose  upon  us  a  great  ex- 
pense, of  which  but  a  small  portion  can  be  defrayed 
by  that  distant  country,  which  offers  no  resources. 
What,  then^  must  become  of  the  present  state  of 
our  finances,  particularly  should  the  events  of  the 
war  prove  disastrous?' 

***You  speak  thus,*  answered  Napoleon,  •be- 
cause you  do  not  fully  comprehend  our  true  politi- 
cal situation.  1  have  atroi^  reason  to  believe  that 
Austria,  who  will  now  march  with  us,  soon  will 
march  against  us.  •  •  •  I  cannot  refrain  from  pre* 
paring  for  war  without  at  the  same  time  neglect- 
ing to  adopt  measures  to  keep  its  ravages  at  a 
distance.  Thus  I  am  driven  to  obey  a  necessity 
which  my  position  unhappily  exacts,  that  I  ahould 
be  now  tiie  fox,  and  now  the  lion.' " 
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With  two  world  powers  thuB  inevitably  drifting 
into  war,  nothing  remained  for  the  other  nations 
but  to  take  sides  quickly  and  fall  into  line.  The 
various  States  of  Lower  and  Middle  Germany  had 
long  ago  thrown  in  their  lot  with  Napoleon.  For 
SiSa^^**  Austria,  Mettemich  struck  a  bargain  that  she  was 
to  aid  France  only  as  an  independent  ally,  on 
Napoleon's  promise  that  the  Illyrian  provinces 
should  be  restored  to  her.  Prussia  wavered  for  a 
while  between  Russia  and  France,  but  Bussia  had 
little  use  for  a  foreign  alliance,  since  it  was  intended 
from  the  start  to  fight  a  purely  defensive  campaign 
on  Bussian  soil.  Napoleon,  on  the  other  hand,  was 
in  no  mood  to  bargain  for  something  which  he  could 
obtain  by  force.  Late  in  1811  he  moved  an  army 
^j^j^^^  from  the  Bbine  toward  the  Prussian  frontier,  and 
ofpruflsia  ^^  ^|j^  same  time   he  raised   the  strength   of    the 

French  garrisons  on  the  Oder.  With  Prussia  thus 
at  his  mercy,  Napoleon  dictated  the  terms  of  his 
proposed  alliance,  which  meant,  in  short,  unquali- 
fied submission,  and  the  despatch  of  an  auxiliary 
force  of  20,000  Prussians  to  be  incorporated  in  the 
French  army.  As  Fyfie  has  expressed  it  in  his 
•'History  of  Modem  Europe'*: 

'*The  sovereign  who  was  about  to  be  attacked  by 
Napoleon  and  the  sovereigns  who  sent  their  troops 
Spirit  to  Napoleon's  support  perfectly  understood  one  an- 
•uiaaoe  other's  position.  The  Prussian  corps,  watched  and 
outnumbered  by  the  French,  might  have  to  fight  the 
Bussians  because  they  could  not  help  it:  the  Aus- 
trians,  directed  by  their  own  commanders,  would  do 
no  serious  harm  to  the  Bussians  as  long  as  the  Bus- 
sians did  no  harm  to  them.    Should  the  Czar  succeed 
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in  giving  a  good  account  of  his  adversary,  he  wonld 
have  no  difficulty  in  coming  to  a  settlement  with 
his  adversary's  forced  allies." 

When  it  was  suggested  to  Bernadotte  that  he 
should  furnish  a  quota  of  eight  thousand  Swedish 
soldiers  to  Napoleon,  the  temper  of  the  new-made 
king  was  early  shown.  ^*  Sweden,  not  being  ag^J*><** 
member  of  the  Bhenish  confederation,"  he  replied, 
**is  under  no  obligation  to  furnish  a  quota  of  troops. 
Sweden  maintains  no  more  soldiers  than  are  neces- 
sary for  her  own  security." 

Napoleon  forthwith  moved  an  army  corps  north- 
ward to  threaten  Scandinavia.  While  western  Eu- 
rope was  thus  once  more  drifting  into  a  general 
war,  an  extraordinary  act  was  perpetrated  in  the 
East.  The  threatening  growth  of  power  of  the 
Mamelukes  in  Egypt  was  broken  by  a  high- 
handed measure  similar  to  that  whereby  Peter 
the  Oreat  broke  the  backbone  of  his  notorious 
bodyguard,  the  Strelitzi.  The  reigning  Khedive 
of  Egypt,  Mohammed  Ali,  some  time  previous  to 
this  had  made  his  peace  with  the  Mamelukes  onsgyi^ 
the  stipulation  that  the  whole  corps  should  serve 
as  his  household  cavalry  at  his  palace  in  Cairo. 
The  greater  part  of  them  did  so,  but  nevertheless 
they  connived  with  the  Pasha  of  Acre  to  overthrow 
Mohammed  Ali  should  he  fail  in  his  war  with  the 
Wachabites.  The  plot  was  discovered  by  the  Khe- 
dive and  was  foiled  in  a  manner  characteristic  of 
the  Orient.  The  Mamelukes  were  bidden  to  attend 
a  solemn  festival  on  the  day  when  the  Khedive's 
son  was  invested  with  the  command  of  the  expedi* 
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tion  against  the  Wachabites.  The  Mamelokea  were 
placed  between  the  yangnard  of  Torldah  infantry 
of  the  and  a  rears aard  of  hoosehold  cavalry.  At  the 
imtant  when  the  infantry  had  entered  the  citadel, 
and  the  Mamelukes  were  passing  between  the  inner 
and  cater  ramparts,  the  gates  were  suddenly  closed. 
The  Turkish  troops  fired  on  the  hapless  horsemen 
until  most  were  slain.  Those  that  suxrendered  w^re 
beheaded.  Thus  the  flower  of  the  Egyptian  cavaliy 
was  destroyed,  and  Mohammed  rested  moie  secure 
on  his  viceregal  throne. 
South  In  America,  during  those  days,  a  new  spirit  was 

'^^^  abroad.  Two  m^i  had  come  to  South  America  to 
help  the  patriot  cause.  One  was  Francisco  Miran- 
da, the  old  conspirator  who  had  served  with  La- 
Miranda  fayette  und^  Washington,  and  had  commanded  a 
regiment  under  Dumouriez  in  tiie  campaigns  of 
Yalmy  and  Jem&ppes.  He  soon  uade  common 
cause  with  Bolivar  in  Venezuela.  The  other  was 
San  Martin  San  Martin,  an  Argentinian,  who  had  likewise 
learned  the  trade  of  war  in  Europe,  and  who  has 
been  styled  by  the  foremost  South  American  his- 
torian as  the  ''greatest  of  the  Creoles  of  the  New 
World.*'  When  San  Martin  returned  to  Argentina 
in  1811,  he  had  some  reputation  as  a  soldier.  Eight 
days  after  his  arrival  he  was  intrusted  with  the  task 
of  raising  a  squadron  of  cavalry.  This  was  the 
origin  of  the  famous  South  American  regiment  of 
mounted  mountcd  grcDadicrs,  which  fought  in  so  many  bat- 
tles of  the  South  American  war  of  independence, 
and  which  gave  to  America  nineteen  generals  and 
more  than  two  hundred  officers.     San  Martin  and 
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his  friend  Alvear  founded    the  secret  society  of 
the  Bevolntion  known  as  the  Lautaro  Lodge. 

In  Caracas,  similarly,  Bolivar  was  the  leading  boUtv 
spirit  of  a  patriotic  society,  which,  like  the  Jacobin 
Club  of  France,  practically  controlled  the  destinies 
of  the  revolution.  The  society  held  its  first  meeting 
on  July  4,  1811.  In  a  fiery  speech,  Bolivar  called 
upon  them  to  lay  the  foundation  stone  of  South 
American  liberty.  Tbe  next  day  the  Congress  of 
Caracas  adopted  Bolivar's  resolution  and  Venezuela 
was  declared  a  republic.  The  declaration  of  inde-  indepttn- 
pendence  was  modelled  on  that  of  the  United  States  VenMoeu 
of  North  America.  It  was  declared  that  ''the 
united  provinces  of  Venezuela  are  and  ought  to 
be  by  act  and  right,  free,  sovereign  and  indepen- 
dent States,  and  they  are  absolved  from  any  sub- 
mission and  dependence  to  the  throne  of  Spain." 
On  the  same  day  the  Congress  adopted  the  tricolor 
flag  of  Miranda  as  the  emblem  of  new  liberty. 

About  the  same  time  that  Venezuela  was  declared 
a  republic,  a  new  British  commissioner,  Mr.  Foster, 
arrived  in  Washington  to  settle  up  the  ''Chesa- 
peake" affair  and  enter  a  formal  protest  against  the^J|^* 
American  seizure  of  west  Florida — "as  an  attempt  leSnlra 
contrary  to  every  principle  of  public  justice,  faith 
and  national  honor."  His  remonstrances  were  re- 
ceived in  a  Pickwickian  sense.  On  July  6,  Foster 
wrote  to  Wellesley:  "It  was  with  real  pain,  mj 
lord|  ihat  I  was  forced  to  listen  to  arguments  <rf 
the  most  profligate  nature;  to  wit,  that  other  na* 
tions  were  not  so  scrupulous,  that  the  United 
States  showed  sufficient  forbearance  in  not  assist- 
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lag  the  insuigents  of  South  Ameriea,  and 

to  their  own  interestB  in  the  {^eaent  eitaation  of 

the  country/' 

Unfortunatelj  tw  any  settlement  of  the  '*  Chesa- 
peake" aSair,  another  Bimilar  outrage  had  just  oc* 
ourred  on  the  high  seas,  in  which  the  Americans 
were  the  aggressors.  On  May  16,  Commodore  Bod- 
gers  of  the  American  frigate  ''President/'  carrying 
forty-four  guns,  overhauled  the  British  corvette-of • 
^ttie  war,  ''Little  Belt,"  carrying  twenty  guns.  She  was 
»ff»*'  believed  to  be  the  "Guerriere,"  and  was  approached 
for  the  purpose  of  ascertaining  whether  an  Ameri- 
can sailor  named  Digio  was  on  board.  At  nightfall 
the  two  ships  came  within  bail,  with  the  American 
coming  to,  close  to  windward,  a  manoBuvre  which 
British  captains  were  disposed  to  resent.  After  an 
ineffectual  hail,  both  ships  fired  upon  one  another, 
each  claiming  afterward  that  the  other  had  fired 
first.  A  series  of  broadsides  from  the  "President" 
disabled  the  British  corvette.  Captain  Bingham 
dSST^  of  the  "Little  Belt"  reported  afterward:  "I  was 
obliged  to  desist  from  firing,  as,  the  ship  falling 
off,  no  gun  would  bear.  Not  a  brace  nor  a  bow- 
fine  left,  upper  works  all  shot  away;  starboard 
pump  also.  I  have  to  lament  the  loss  of  thirty- 
two  men  killed  and  wounded,  among  whom  was 
the  master."  The  "President's"  loss  was  one  boy 
wounded,  and  some  damage  to  the  rigging. 

So  it  came  that  Foster  found  himself  compelled 
to  demand  redress  for  the  "Little  Belt"  affair,  rather 
than  to  offer  such  for  the  '*  Chesapeake"  outrage. 
President  Madison  showed  himself  littie  inclined 
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to  enter  into  a  discoBsion  of  either,  unless  the 
British  restriotions  on  American  shipping  were 
withdrawn.  The  more  Napoleon  played  fast  andAmerioHi 
loose  with  his  own  promises  to  suspend  operations 
of  the  continental  blockade  in  favor  of  the  United 
States,  the  firmer  was  the  stand  of  the  American 
government  toward  England.  At  last  when  Napo- 
leon  issued  a  decree  admitting  American  ships  to 
French  ports,  though  holding  to  the  American  seiz- 
ures already  made,  President  Madison  and  his  new 
Secretary  of  State,  Monroe,  turned  completely  against 
England.  As  in  former  times  a  petty  fight  against 
Indians,  far  in  the  American  wilderness,  began  a 
convulsion  which  was  to  end  in  full-fledged  war. 
It  was  a  favorite  saving  of  General  Harrison,  Oov- 

AtUtadeof 

emor  of  the  Indian  Territory  of  those  days,  that  <*•!■**»• 
*^the  condact  of  the  Indians  was  a  sure  thermom- 
eter for  the  chances  of  war  or  peace  between  Eng- 
lishmen and  Americans." 

William  Henry  Harrison  had  been  appointed 
Governor  of  the  '^Indian  Territory'*  in  1800.  It 
then  consisted  of  two  tracts,  one  on  the  Ohio  and 
the  other  at  Vincennes  on  the  Wabash,  and  be- 
tween these  there  was  a  hundred  miles  of  wil* 
demess.  The  population  grew  from  twenty -five 
hundred  in  1800  to  as  many  thousand  in  1811. 
Westward  and  northwestward  stretched  the  Indian 
country  to  the  lakes  and  the  Mississippi,  broken 
only  by  military  posts  at  Fort  Wayne  and  Chicago, 
over  which  roamed  6,000  Indians. 

Tecumseh,  the  great  one-eyed  leader  of  the  In-TeonmMh 
gathered  his  warriors  about  him  at  Ghreen- 
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Fort 


▼flle,  Ohia  He  aiiiied  to  build  up  an  Indian  eon* 
federaoy  whioh  ahoold  aasome  joint  ownerahip  of 
all  Indian  lands.  With  his  brothen  he  established 
himself  on  the  Tippeoanoe  Greek  where  it  yms  the 
Wabash.  From  this  point  thej  conid  bj  water  reach 
Yincennas,  Fort  Dearborn  (Chicago),  Fort  Wajne 
and  Detroit,  and  the  waters  of  the  Ohio  and  Mis- 
sissippL 

Harrison's  varions  transactions  exaiq>erated  the 
Indians,  and  thej  torned  to  the  British  for  help. 
Alarming  reports  concerning  the  Indians  reached 
Yincennes.  Harrison  saw  that  an  Indian  war  was 
inevitable,  and  that  his  safety  laj  in  crushing  the 
Indians  before  the  British  coold  come  to  their  aid. 
On  August  12  Tecumseh,  at  Harrison's  requesti 
came  to  "Vincennes  for  a  conference.  Teoumseh 
oonfos  said:  *' You  are  constantly  driying  the  red  people, 
vinoemiM  i^^  jit  last  you  wiU  drive  them  into  the  great  lake, 
where  they  cannot  either  stand  or  walk." 

Later  in  1811  Tecumseh,  with  900  warriors,  came 
to  Yincennes  for  another  interriew,  and  spent  two 
days  expostulating  with  Harrison.  A  few  days 
afterward  Tecumseh  passed  down  the  Wabash  on 
his  diplomatic  errand  mth  the  Indian  tribes  in 
the  south.  Immediate  action  before  his  return  was 
urged  on  Harrison,  and  he  spent  the  next  week  imis* 
ing  trocqpe.  In  September  Harrison  sent  his  force, 
consisting  of  800  of  the  Fourth  Begulars  and  six 
or  scTcn  hundred  yolunteers,  to  a  p<Hnt  in  the  new 
purohase,  sixty-five  miles  above  Yincennes,  where 
he  built  a  small  wooden  f<Nrt,  called  after  his  name. 
His  outposts  were  fired  on  and  the  war  was  b^gon. 
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On  October  88  Hanisan  broke  camp  and  marohed 
up  the  river,  fifty  mUeB  from  Tippecanoe  to  the 
mouth  of  the  Yermilion,  within  one  and  one-half 
miles  of  the  Indian  town.  There  the  Boldieni  ett> 
camped.  Early  the  next  morning  a  shot  waa  heaidg^^ 
from  the  sentinel  at  the  farthest  angle  of  the  camp.  ^^^"^ 
In  an  instant  came  the  Indian  yell,  and  the  soldiers 
were  shot  down  by  their  camp  flreSb  The  Amenl* 
cans  received  the  attack  in  good  form.  At  the 
broken  angle  the  Indians  had  not  strength  to  fol* 
low  up  their  advantage,  and  the  Americans  at  day* 
break  drove  them  into  the  swamp.  The  fight  lasted 
two  hours.  Harrison's  total  loss  was  188,  of  whom 
61  were  killed,  and  the  bodies  of  88  Indians  re* 
mained  on  the  field.  The  number  of  Indians  lA 
the  battle  was  probably  not  more  than  400.  Te* 
cumaeh,  when  he  learned  of  it,  deplored  the  en 
counter.  The  battle  of  Tippecanoe  gave  great 
satisfaction  throughout  the  West.  Harrison  re* 
ceived  the  official  thanks  of  Kentucky,  Illinoifli 
and  Indiana,  but  in  New  England  the  aggressions 
against  the  Indians  were  deprecated. 

When  a  deputation  of  eighty  Indians  with  Tecum* 
seh  visited  Harrison  at  Vincennes,  and  asked  leave  pmnatoro 
to  go  to  Washington,  permission  was  readily  granted, 


but  Tecumseh's  Indian  braves  could  not  be  held  in 
check.  Hostilities  broke  out  all  along  the  border, 
settlers  were  shot  at  Fort  Dearborn,  at  Fort  MadisoD 
on  the  Mississippi,  at  Vincennes,  and  within  a  few 
miles  of  the  Ohio.  Harrison  reported:  ^^Most  of 
the  citinens  of  the  country  have  abandoned  their 
farms  and  taken  refuge  in  temporary  forts."    Til 
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the  American  GovernmeDt  was  slow  to  act.  Te- 
CQinseh,  on  the  other  hand,  waited  for  the  inevi- 
table outbreak  of  hostilities  with  Great  Britain  to 
throw  his  lot  in  with  the  Englishmen.  In  winter 
the  war  fever  of  1811  was  at  its  height.  Madison, 
Monroe  and  Gallatin  were  generally  supposed  to 
be  aiming  for  some  diplomatic  makeshift  rather 
than  open  ruptnre.  The  active  leaders  in  Con- 
gress were  young  men.  Clay,  Calhoun,  Lowndes, 
"Williams,  Grundy,  Porter  and  Johnson  were  all 
under  forty.  They  were  bent  on  ** creating  a  na- 
tion, ' '  as  they  expressed  it,  by  carrying  the  Ameri- 
can flag  up  to  Canada  and  down  to  Key  West 
Calhoun's  speech  of  December  12  was,  perhaps, 
the  best  made  in  the  long  debate  on  war.  A 
^  _.  famous  sentence  was:  ''Protection  (of  the  citizen) 
WW  fever  |yj^  patriotism  are  reciprocal.  This  is  the  road  all 
great  nations  have  trod.*'  Finally  a  resolution  au- 
thorizing naval  vessels  to  arm  was  adopted  by  97 
against  22  votes. 
Qeirt  About  this  time,  Herman  von  Kleist,  one  of  Ger- 

many's most  brilliant  poets,  put  an  end  to  his  ca- 
reer. Had  he  waited  but  a  little  while  longer,  the 
poet  might  have  lived  to  see  the  fulfilment  of  hii 
dearest  patriotic  hopes.  Born  at  Frankfurt  on  the 
Oder,  Kleist  served  as  an  officer  in  the  Prussian 
campaigns  on  the  Bhine.  In  1808  he  brought  oat 
the  romantic  tragedy  ''The  Schroffensteins,"  fol- 
lowed presently  by  a  mystic  version  of  Plautus  and 
Molidre's  "Amphitryon."  While  in  Switzerland 
he  began  his  classic,  "The  Broken  Pitcher,"  one 
of  the  best  comedies  in  German  verse  written  dur* 


His  works 
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ing  the  nineteenth  century.  In  Koenigsberg^  Kleist 
wrote  his  famouB  short  story,  *' Michael  Kohlhaas/' 
a  stirring  psychological  stady  of  the  effects  of 
wrong  on  a  deeply  emotional  character.  During 
the  war  of  1806,  Kleist  returned  to  the  colors  and 
fell  into  the  hands  of  the  French  as  a  prisoner  of  S|^* 
war.  On  his  liberation,  in  1808,  he  published  the 
play '  *  Eaethchen  yon  Heilbronn, ' '  which  in  operatic 
form  was  destined  to  achieve  a  great  success  some 
seventy-flye  years  later.  Kleist's  patriotic  poems 
against  the  French  soon  got  him  into  trouble.  The 
production  of  a  suggestive  drama  on  the  fight  of 
the  ancient  Germans  against  the  Bomans  was  for* 
bidden  in  Germany,  as  was  his  Prussian  soldier- 
play,  ''The  Prince  of  Homburg."  On  the  revolt 
of  Austria  against  Napoleon,  the  poet  tried  once 
more  to  plunge  into  the  whirl  of  war,  but  he  ar- 
rived on  the  field  of  Aspern  only  after  that  battle 
had  turned  against  the  Austrians.  For  a  while  he 
seemed  to  cherish  a  wild  project  of  assassinating 
Napoleon,  but  at  last  he  returned  to  Prussia  an 
imbittered  man.  An  unhappy  love  affair  sickened  Qommn, 
him  of  life.  On  November  21,  Kleist  shot  himself  •"****• 
on  the  shore  of  the  Wansee  near  Potsdam.  But 
for  Tieck's  efforts  the  literary  remains  of  this  great- 
est of  Prussia's  early  poets  would  not  have  been 
preserved. 
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1812 

HILE  the  proBpeol  of  war  between  the 
United  States  and  Great  Britain  held 
publio  attention  in  America,  the  minds 
of  most  Englishmen  were  fixed  on  Spain  and  the 
war  with  France.  The  French  armies  of  Marmont 
and  Soult,  67,000  strong,  lay  within  touch  of  each 
other,  barring  Wellington's  entrance  into  Spain. 
^^,„,^  The  allied  forces  under  Wellington  numbered 
36,000,  badly  wasted  from  sickness  and  insuffi- 
cient supplies.  In  this  extremity  Wellington 
was  meditating  a  leap  upon  the  great  frontier 
fortress  of  Ciudad  Bodrigo,  the  French  base  of 
supplies  in  the  province  of  Salamanca.  Siege 
guns  were  collected  for  the  ostensible  purpose  of 
fortifying  Almeida,  but  the  guns  were  secretly 
transshipped  and  brought  to  the  mouth  of  the 
Douro.  Early  in  January,  when  the  French  had 
been  lulled  into  security,  Wellington,  to  use  Na- 
pier's expressive  phrase,  ^'instantly  jumped  with 
both  feet  upon  Giudad  Bodrigo." 

The  siege  began  on  January  8  in  bitter  cold 
weather.  The  British  had  to  encamp  on  the  side 
of  the  Agueda  furthest  from  the  city.  On  the  first 
night,  Colonel  Golborne,  afterward  Lord  Seton,  led 
the  three  light  divisions  against  the  redoubt  that 
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orowned  the  Great  TeBon.  The  acoidental  dis- 
charge ol  a  French  hand-grenade  burst  the  gate 
open,  and  the  attacking  party  swept  through  it.  siege  of 
The  fight  lasted  onlj  twenty  minutes,  bat  at  the^^^^^^'^ 
end  of  it  erery  Frenchman  within  the  redoubt  was 
killed,  wounded  or  a  captive.  For  ten  days  a 
desperate  artillery  duel  was  kept  up.  The  French 
brought  fifty  of  their  guns  to  bear  on  the  English 
lines,  and  thus  held  them  off  amid  wintry  weather 
until  Marmont,  with  his  relieving  forces,  came  with- 
in four  marches  of  the  besieged  city.  On  the  eve 
of  January  20  Wellington  issued  the  general  order: 
^^Oiudad  Bodrigo  must  be  stormed  this  ^^^i^i^g* ' '  ^S^ 
The  third  diyisioa,  under  General  Mackinnon,  was 
to  attack  the  chief  breach  with  a  forlorn  hope  led 
by  Ensign  Mackie.  The  smaller  breach  was  a  gap 
twenty  feet  wide,  to  the  left  ol  the  larger  one.  This 
was  to  be  attacked  by  the  light  division,  under  Crau- 
ford,  its  smaller  party  of  twenty -fi ve  men,  being  led  ,j^  ^^^^^^^ 
by  Garwood,  and  its  storming  party  by  George  Na-*°*P*^**~ 
pier,  the  brother  of  the  historian.  General  Pack, 
with  a  Portuguese  brigade,  was  to  make  a  feint 
on  the  eastern  part,  while  another  attack  was  made 
on  the  south  front  by  more  Portuguese  troops  and  a 
picked  company  of  the  Bighty-third  raiment  of  the 
line.  In  the  storming  party  were  the  Earl  of  March, 
afterward  Duke  of  Bichmond,  the  Prince  of  Orange 
and  Lord  Somerset,  afterward  Lord  Raglan,  all  vol* 
unteers  unknown  to  the  Oommander-in-Chief. 

Shortly  after  seven  in  the  evening,  the  fortress  waa 
assaulted  from  all  four  aides  at  once.  As  Napier  haa 
described  it: 
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**The  ineD  were  walking  on  fire  I  Yet  the  attack 
gjpj^j^  could  not  be  denied.  The  Frenchmen — shooting, 
stabbing,  yelling — were  driven  behind  their  in- 
trenchments.  There  the  fire  of  the  houses  com- 
manding the  breach  came  to  their  help,  and  they 
made  a  gallant  stand.  None  would  go  back  on 
either  side,  and  yet  the  British  could  not  get  for- 
ward. Men  and  officers  falling  in  heaps  choked 
up  the  passage,  which  from  minute  to  minute  was 
raked  with  grape  from  two  guns  flanking  the  top  of 
the  breach  at  the  distance  of  a  few  yards.  Thus 
striving,  and  trampling  alike  upon  the  dead  and 
the  wounded,  these  brave  men  maintained  the 
combat." 

Crauford,  with  whom  Napier's  brother  was'  a 
favorite,  gave  to  that  officer  the  command  of  the 
T^J^B^r  assault  on  the  lesser  breach.  Wellington  himself 
came  to  the  trench  and  showed  Napier  and  Col- 
borne,  through  the  gloom  of  the  early  night,  the 
exact  position  of  the  breach.  A  staff  officer,  look- 
ing on,  said,  "Your  men  have  not  loaded.  Why 
don't  you  make  them  load?"  Napier  replied,  "If 
we  don't  do  the  business  with  the  bayonet  we  shall 
not  do  it  at  all."  "Let  him  alone,"  said  Welling* 
ton;  "let  him  go  his  own  way!"  Picton  had 
adopted  the  same  grim  policy  with  the  third  di- 
vision. As  each  regiment  passed  him,  filing  into 
the  trenches,  his  injunction  was,  "No  powderl 
We'll  do  the  thing  with  the  could  iron." 

Half  way  up,  Napier's  right  arm  was  smashed  by 
a  grape  shot.  As  he  lay  bleeding,  he  shouted: 
"Push  on,  my  men,  and  give  them  the  bayonetl" 
Crauford,  the  famous  leader  of  the  light  division. 
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was  killed,  and  so  was  Mackinnon,  the  leader  of 
the  Highland  brigade  that  stormed  the  great  breach,  cmoford 
With  them  fell  seven  hundred  officers  and  men.    AtSSmoT^ 
last,  near  midnight,  Oiudad  Bodrigo  was  won,  when 
the  French  commandant  had  to  hand  his  sword  to 
the  beardless  British  subaltern,  who,  bleeding  from 
a  staggering  wound,  had  brought  his  forlorn  l^ope^^J^ 
into  the  heart  of  the  citadel.     In  all,  the  capture  of 
Ciudad  Bodrigo  had  cost  Wellington  twelve  hun- 
dred men. 

Allison  has  said  in  his  ''History  of  Modern  Eu- 
rope" that  ''with  the  fall  of  Ciudad  Bodrigo  began 
the  fall  of  the  French  empire."  As  a  matter  of 
fact  it  was  the  first  of  that  swift  following 
series  of  strokes  which  drove  the  French  eagles 
out  of  Spain,  while  Napoleon  was  facing  disaster 
in  Bussia.  From  the  capture  of  Oiudad  Bodrigo,  ^ynQoe or 
Wellington  pushed  on  to  Badajos,  the  rocky  for- 
tress  standing  on  the  last  spur  of  the  Toledo  range, 
which  twice  already  had  been  assailed  in  vain  by 
the  English.  It  was  now  held  by  a  resolute  gar- 
rison of  five  thousand  men  under  General  Phillip- 
son,  a  Scotch  Jacobite,  with  a  genius  for  defence. 
Even  without  such  defenders,  Badajos  was  an  all 
but  impregnable  stronghold.  The  river  Guadiana, 
five  hundred  yards  wide,  served  as  a  natural  moat 
on  the  north,  with  the  river  Bivilla  on  the  west. 
On  their  banks  towered  five  great  fortified  outposts 
— Christobal,  Saint  Boque,  Picarina,  Pardeleras  and 
a  fortified  bridge-head  across  the  Quadiana.  Wel- 
lington brought  up  18,000  men  for  the  siege.  Most 
of  them  were  veterans  led  by  young  officers.    The 
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dege  was  b^un  ia  March,  and  lasted  three  weeks. 

uSim  It  was  waged  in  the  atormieat  weather,  with  the 
rivers  steadily  rising,  and  under  a  oontinuona  can« 
nonade  from  the  ramparts.  The  losses  on  the  Brit- 
ish side  averaged  260  men  for  each  day.  On  the 
eighth  night  of  the  si^e,  Wellington  ordered  a 
night  attack  on  the  Picarina. 

ADiffht  Napier  tells  how  *^the  axnien  of  the  light  divi* 
sion,  compassing  the  fort  like  prowling  wolvesi"  dis* 
covered  the  gate  at  the  rear,  and  so  broke  into  the 
fort.  The  engineer  officer  who  led  the  attack  de- 
olared  that  the  place  would  never  have  been  taken 
had  it  not  been  for  the  coolness  of  these  men  in 
absolutely  walking  round  the  fort  to  its  rear,  dis* 
covering  the  gate,  and  hewing  it  down  under  a 
tempest  of  bullets.    The  assault  lasted  an  hour, 

f^S^  and  in  that  period,  out  of  the  five  hundred  men 
who  attacked,  no  lees  than  three  hundred,  with 
nineteen  officers,  were  killed  or  wounded  I 

Then  followed  two  weeks  of  furious  trench  fight- 
ing, during  which  the  British  lost  almost  as  heavily 
as  in  the  actual  assaults.  Of  these  days  Captain 
MacOarthy,  of  the  Fiftieth  British  Infantry,  has  left 
a  curious  monograph,  full  of  tragi-comic  incidents. 
On  the  night  of  April  6,  Wellington,  who  had  a 
fondness  for  night  attacks,  ordered  a  general  as- 
sault  from  seven  sides.    On  the  extreme  right,  Pic- 

SSSudT**  ton,  with  the  third  division,  had  to  cross  the  Bivilla 
and  scale  the  high  walls  of  the  citadel.  .  On  the  side 
of  Badajos,  the  fifth  division,  under  Leith,  was  to 
attack  on  the  strong  bastion  of  St.  Vincente,  where 
the  glacis  was  mined,  the  ditch  deep  and  the  scarp 
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thirty  feet  high.  At  ten  o'clock  the  assault  began. 
MacGarthy  says  we  can  only  picture  the  scene  byc^hy^s 
^'supposing  that  all  the  stars,  planets,  and  meteors  ^'^^^'^ 
of  the  firmament,  with  innumerable  moons  emitting 
smaller  ones  in  their  course,  were  descending  on 
the  heads  of  the  besiegers."  MacGarthy  himself » 
it  is  reported,  addressed  his  commander  with  the 
exultant  remark,  *"Tis  a  glorious  night,  sir — ^a  glo- 
rious  nightl"  and,  rushing  forward  to  the  head  of 
the  stormers,  shouted,  "Up  with  the  ladders!" 
The  five  ladders  were  raised,  the  troops  swarmed 
up,  an  officer  leading;  but  the  first  files  were  at 
once  overwhelmed  by  cannon  fire,  and  the  laddera 
slipped  into  the  angle  of  the  abutments.  "Dread- 
ful their  fall,"  records  MacGarthy  of  the  slaugh- 
tered stormers,  "and  appalling  their  appearance  at 
daylight." 

With  but  one  ladder  left  standing,  the  British  .pjj^^,,^^^ 
scaled  the  battlements  of  the  citadel,  one  by  one,  "^'^^^ 
in  a  hand-to-hand  fight  against  heavy  odds. 

On  the  other  side  of  the  city,  the  French  garrison 
succeeded  in  beating  ofE  their  assailants  from  the 
open  breaches.  Every  time  the  British  renewed 
the  attacks  their  ranks  were  mowed  down  by  hun- 
dreds. The  baffled  British  soldiers  became  so  stub- 
born that  they  would  not  obey  the  bugle  call  from 
the  reserve  line,  blowing  to  the  retreat,  and  they 
struck  their  own  buglers  who  tried  to  repeat  it.  At 
last  the  sullen  soldiers  discovered  a  likely  spot  in 
the  ramparts,  and  by  a  couple  of  ladders  swept  into 
the  bastion.  Swarming  through  the  streets  they 
met  the  men  of  Picton's  division  descending  from 
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the  citadel.  Caught  between  two  flveB,  the  French 
bSuS^  ^  poared  bcfOi  the  ramparta  and  weve  canied  thion^ 
the  rear  gates.  In  the  wild  night  aaaault  more  than 
flye  thousand  men  fell  on  both  siden  but  Badajoe 
was  won. 

Even  more  sullen,  though  unieliered  by  such 
brilliant  exploits  as  marked  the  dash  of  Badajos, 
was  the  siege  of  San  Sebastian,  the  fall  of  which 
Anally  cleared  the  way  for  Wellington's  famous 
**«*^*»  march  through  Spain.  Spurred  <m  by  this  vic- 
tory, the  British  army  crossed  the  Agueda  and 
marched  for  Salamanca  three  days  before  Napo- 
leon crossed  the  Niemen  on  his  way  to  Moscow. 
AsaaMi-        In  England,  during  this  time,  the  assassination 

nfttloa  of 

^^BToeyai  of  PerceTsl  by  a  maniac  named  Bellingham,  in  the 
House  of  Commons,  had  brought  about  a  change 
of  Ministry,  though  not  of  parties.  Another 
Tory  Ministry  was  returned  under  the  guidance 
of  the  Earl  of  Liyerpool,  a  leader  of  uncertaia 
strength,  but  well  qualified  to  hold  discordant  col* 
leagues  together.    Thanks  to  their  continued  sup- 

iQnistryofPort,  Wellington  and  his  army  in  Spain  were  soon 
*''**'^  enabled  to  reap  the  fruits  of  their  dear-bought 
victories.  As  Orera  has  aaad  io  his  ^^Hislocy  of 
the  English  People:*' 

**The  death  of  Peroeval  marked  more  than  a 
mere  change  of  Ministry*  From  that  moment,  the 
development  of  English  life  b^gan  to  take  its  natu- 
ral course  again.  The  increase  of  wealth  was  indeed 
enormous.  In  spite  of  the  serious  blow  which  oom- 
meree  received  i^m  the  quarrel  with  America,  En- 
glish exports  had  grown  to  be  neariy  double  what 
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they  were  at  the  outbreak  of  the  war.  Manufao- 
turers  profited  by  the  great  discoreries  of  Watt  and 
Arkwrighty  and  the  consumption  of  raw  cotton  in 
the  mills  of  Lancashire  rose  during  the  same  period 
from  fifty  to  a  hundred  millions  of  pounds.  .  •  • 
So  long  as  Perceval  lived,  efforts  at  reform  had 
been  vain,  but  under  Lord  Liverpool,  the  advanc- 
ing strength  of  a  more  liberal  sentiment  in  the  na- 
tion  was  brought  to  a  head  by  Canning.  Catholic 
emancipation  became  an  open  question  in  the  Cabi- 
net itself,  and  was  adopted  in  1812  by  a  triumphant 
majority  in  the  House  of  Commons." 

All  questions  of  home  politics,  however,  were 
soon  thrown  into  the  background  by  the  more 
Absorbing  interests  of  war. 

The  extension  of  privateering  rights  to  Ameri- 
can merchant  vessels  practically  had  the  effect  of 
a  declaration  of  war  with  England.  Adventurous  ^^j[!^^ 
captains  of  privateering  vessels  on  both  sides  were 
not  slow  in  taking  advantage  of  the  situation. 
Early  in  the  spring,  four  British  barges  in  Hamp- 
ton Boads  were  taken  as  prizes  with  all  their 
crews  by  the  American  cutter  *' Jefferson,"  sup- 
ported by  the  United  States  frigate  ''Constitu- 
tion." A  few  weeks  later,  on  April  26,  Captain 
Cotthell,  of  the  privateer  schooner  ''Surprise," 
captured  the  British  brig  '^Eutous,"  12  guns,  and 
brought  her  into  port.  Next,  Captain  David  Por- 
ter, of  the  United  States  ship  "Essex,"  sailed  off  _  ^ 
on  a  cruise  against  the  British  with  a  flag  bearing  ^JJ^  ^^^ 
the  motto,  •*Free  Trade  and  Sailors*  Rights."  On 
April  10,  Castlereagh*s  note  defining  Great  Brit- 
ain's measures  of  retaliation  was  received. 
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dent  Madison  immedialelj  ooiiYeiied  his  Oabinei 
^'^^''^'^  and  recommended  open  war.  On  Jane  1  he  sent 
hifl  recommendation  to  Oongress.  In  it  he  chained 
that  British  cruisers  had  been  **in  the  continued 
practice  of  violating  the  American  flag  on  the 
great  highway  of  nationsi  and  sousing  persons 
sailing  under  it;  that  British  oruiseiB  also  rio* 
lated  the  process  of  the  ooarta,  and  harrowed  en* 
tering  and  departing  croisers;  that  British  ooer^ 
cive  measoreSy  consisting  of  pretended  Uookade 
without  the  presence  of  an  adequate  force,  were 
mere  means  by  which  our  commerce  had  been 
plund«?ed  on  every  sea;  and  this  had  culminated 
in  the  fourth  grievanoei  the  swoepii^g  syetem  of 
blockades  known  as  the  Orders  in  OounciL"  On 
j^jj^^gg^^  June  18,  after  a  fortnight's  seeret  discussion) 
^^^^uSSthe  American  Senate  passed  the  UU  deelaring 
war,  the  House  accepted  it,  the  President  signed 
it,  and  war  was  b^un*  Naval  encounlMi  oo* 
ourred  almost  forthwith.  Land  operations  were  a 
long  time  getting  under  way.  This  was  owing  on 
one  hand  to  a  lack  of  adequate  preparation  in 
America,  and  on  the  other  hand  to  British  reluc* 
tance  to  enter  seriously  into  what  could  at  most 
be  regarded  as  but  a  side  issue. 
On  Jane  22,  but  four  days  after  the  American 
■Mtow declaration  of  war,  Napoleon  opened  war  on  Bas« 
sia— -the  second  *' Polish  war,"  as  he  designedly 
called  it  in  a  curious  declaration  ending  with  the 
phrase,  "Bnssia  is  swept  downward  by  hw  desti« 
nies;  her  fate  must  be  fulfilled.** 
Since  the  days  of  Xerxes  no  invasion  of  war 
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had  beeft  prepaied  on  so  g^^ntio  a  scale.    Ni^- 
leoii*»  grand  army  alone  numbered  810,068  meHjlSSe'^ 
wiih  188,1U  horses.    With  them  lumbered  1,800 
pieoes  of  artillery  and  20,000  commissary  wagons. 

Of  the  soldiers,  200,000  were  Frenchmen,  the 
rest  were  Oecmans,  Italians,  Poles,  Swiss,  Prns- 
Mans,  Anstrians  and  Bararians. 

These  troops,  at  the  oomm^icement  of  the  cam- 
paign, were  divided  into  fire  great  masses.  The 
first,  S20,000  strong,  was  under  the  immediate  or- 
ders of  the  Emperor;  the  second,  76,000  strong, 
was  commanded  by  his  lMX>ther  Jerome;  the  third, 
under  the  Viceroy  Eugene,  numbered,  also,  76,000; 
the  right  wing,  under  Sehwarsenberg,  consisted 
of  80,000  men,  and  the  left,  under  Macdonald, 
also  of  80,000.    Seventy  thousand  more  followed  DirtribQ. 

tioD  of 

the  eorpe,  ready  to  Bupport  any  division.     Ainongg«joi. 
the  marshals  were  Victor,  Murat,  Davoust,  Ney, 
Oudinot,  Beynlnr,  St  Oyr,  Vandamme,  Schwarz- 
enbexg,  and  Poniatovsky. 

The  Bussian  forces  actually  in  the  field  at  the 
commencemoit  of  hostilities,  did  not  exceed  216,000 
men;  of  whom  127,000  were  commanded  by  Bar- 
clay de  Tolly,  4S,000  by  Prince  Bagration,  and 
40,000  by  Tormasov.  In  addition  to  these,  85,000 
men  were  assembled  in  the  interior  provinces,  and 
60,000  were  in  Moldavia,  all  of  whom  eventually 
aided  in  the  war,  and  raised  the  total  strength  BoMia'to 
brought  into  action  during  the  campaign,  though 


never  all  collected  together  at  one  time,  to  800,000 
On  the  28d  of  June,  Napoleon  a|^roaehed  the 
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Niemen,  and  the  numerous  columns  of  the  grand 
army  conrerged  toward  Kovno.  This  town  at 
the  extreme  point  of  a  salient  angle  where  Prus- 
sia projected  into  Bussian  territory,  seemed  a  fa- 
vorable spot  for  commencing  operations.  As  Na- 
poleon rode  along  the  banks  of  the  rirer,  his  horse 
stumbled  and  threw  him  upon  the  sand.  Some 
one  exclaimed,  ^^It  is  a  bad  omen:  a  Boman  would 
retire." 

Characteristic  of  the  whole  subsequent  campaign 
was  the  final  banquet  which  Napoleon  gare  to  his 
marshals  just  before  the  outbreak  of  hostilities. 
In  contrast  to  other  similar  functions  all  the  gen- 
erals  sat  grim  and  silent.  At  last  Napoleon  ex- 
claimed angrily:  •'What,  my  brave  men,  you  don't 
seem  to  enjoy  the  prospect  of  more  glory  ?'*  **How 
can  we,"  answered  one  of  them,  ''since  we  hava 
everything  to  lose  and  nothing  to  gain?" 
5jg22f?h*  During  the  next  few  days  the  Niemen  was  crossed 
by  the  whole  army  marching  in  three  parallel  col- 
umns. As  Napoleon's  army  advanced,  the  inferior 
Bussian  forces  fell  back,  leaving  a  ravaged  coun- 
try devoid  of  food  and  fodder.  The  resulting  dis- 
tress to  the  marching  columns  of  the  French  was 
aggravated  by  the  sultry  summer  heat  followed  by 
drenching  rainstorms,  which  spoiled  the  supplies. 
The  horses  fell  by  thousands  and  the  raw  recruits 
straggled  from  the  ranks  until  a  mass  of  80,000 
marauders  in  the  rear  gave  almost  as  much  trouble 
as  the  Bussian  Cossacks  swarming  in  front.  When 
the  French  army  had  been  on  Bussian  soil  but  six 
days,  and  before  the  first  general  engagement  bad 
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been  fought,  ounw  than  96»000  men  were  inyalided 
in  the  field  hospitals  at  Yilna. 

The  first  action  was  fonght  between  retreating  o^^'^ 
Ooflsaoks  on  one  side  and  the  extreme  yangnard 
of  Marat's  cavalrj.    On  Jane  26,  Marat  brought 
his  Polish  Lancers  and  ten  picked  regiments  of 
the  French  cavalry  to  bear  on  Count  Ostermann's 
extended  divisioB  of  Ooesaoks,  and  there  was  fight- 
ing all  along  the  line.    In  the  main,  the  yarioua 
actions  were  desultory  and  undeoisire,  serving  no 
other  purpose  than  to  give  each  side  a  chance  to 
bring  up  their  main  columns.    On  the  eve  of  June 
29,  Napoleon  had  brought  forward  180,000  of  hisPtopan- 
men,  ready  to  fall  upon  Barclay's  army  of  82,000 >i>^^ 
drawn  in  at  Yitepsk. 

As  Napoleon  retired  into  his  tent,  his  last  words 
to  Murat  were:  '*To-morrow  at  five,  the  sun  of 
AusterlitsI"  The  next  morning  the  Bussians  were 
gone.  Nothing  had  been  left  behind  but  their 
smoldering  watch-fires.  Marat's  skirmishers,  rid- 
ing  far  in  advance,  could  not  determine  whether  napoieon 
the  Bussian  army  had  taken  the  road  to  Moscow  or  potaSad 
that  to  St  Petersburg.  Baffled  in  their  hopes  of 
a  decisive  conflict,  the  French  marshals  fell  to 
quarrelling  among  themselves,  while  their  various 
commands  became  an  unwieldy  mass,  as  difficult 
to  move  as  to  keep  on  its  feet.  The  transport 
service  fell  into  confusion,  and  the  suffering  ofFhmoh 

sulforings 

the  soldiers  grew  in  proportion.    Among  the  allied  !»»«»• 
G-ermans  and  Austrians  the  officers  and  men  alike 
showed  sooh  apathy  that  they  could  soaroely  be 
reckoned  upon  for  the  prompt  execution  of  any 
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moTement.  While  Napoleon's  anny  was  thus 
coiled  up  at  Yitepsk,  the  Russians  executed 
their  retreat  to  Smolensk  without  molestation. 
At  last  Emperor  Alexander  had  been  induced 
to  leave  his  army,  where  the  memories  of  Aus- 
terlitz  counted  against  him,  and  hastened  to  Mos- 
cow to  arouse  his  nobles  there.  On  July  27,  they 
were  all  summoned  to  a  banquet  at  the  Impe- 
rial palace,  and,  toasting  their  Emperor  unani- 
mously,  Toted  to  raise  and  equip  at  their  own 
^HSm  expense  a  levy  of  every  tenth  man  in  the  popula- 
tion.  The  merchants  contributed  two  million  rou- 
bles on  the  spot.  Amid  the  burst  of  enthusiasm 
that  followed  the  proposal,  Alexander  swore  on 
his  sword  that  he  would  *' exhaust  the  last  re- 
sources of  the  crown  rather  than  give  in."  Thus 
the  opolichenye^  a  powerful  reserve  of  bearded 
peasants,  was  created  in  sixteen  interior  provinces 
of  the  vast  empire,  while  the  Bussian  army  at  the 
front,  falling  back  step  by  step,  was  steadily  draw- 
ing the  invaders  further  away  from  their  supplies. 
Wise  as  this  policy  proved  in  the  event,  the 
§[^,J^  continued  retreat  of  Barclay  exasperated  most  Bus- 
Baroiay  sians  at  homc  and  many  of  the  young  hot  heads 
serving  in  the  army.  The  feeling  among  his  offi- 
cers grew  so  that  Barclay  at  last  detached  Witt- 
genstein with  25,000  men  to  make  an  offensive 
movement  on  the  Doina,  while  Tormasov,  on  the 
other  flank,  was  permitted  to  demonstrate  against 
the  Austrians  and  G-ermans  under  Schwarzenberg 
and  Beynier.  Kutusov,  commanding  Wittgenstein's 
vanguard,  got  into  action  with  Oudinot's  corps  on 
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the  last  day  of  July.    In  spite  of  heary  losflOB  he 
held  oat  until  heavily  reinfoioed  and    then  aac-^^MM 
eeeded  in  throwing  Ondinot  back  over  the  river 
Drisaa.    Four  thousand  Frenchmen  fell  in  the  fight 
At  the  same  time  Tormasov,  finding  Schwarzen* 
beig  unwilling  to  do  anything  serious,  fell  upon 
the  Saxon  corps  stationed  at  Kobrien  and  captured  ^^j^jo^^g 
a  whole  brigade  of  Beynier's  best  troops.     This  ^^^'^^^'^ 
double   disaster    so    weakened    Napoleon's    ends 
that  he  had  to  deprive   himself   of   his  reserves 
to  strengthen  his  flanks.     Yet  Barclay  continued 
to  draw  in  his  front  and  fell  steadily  back  until  be 
succeeded  in  effecting  a  junction  with  Bagration's  Btnian 
corps  of  40,000  men  at  Smolensk.     Here  the  Bus-  ^S^^raes 
sians  resolved  to  make  a  stand.    On  August  8,  a 
determined  attack  was  made  on  the  French  right 
wing  under  Murat,  but  only  a  drawn  fight  ensued. 
Napoleon  responded  in  force.     Within  a  week,  he 
suddenly  pushed   200,000   of   his   men    over   the 
Dniepr  and  thus  entered  the  soil  of  Old  Bussia.  Napoleon 

'  crosseeUM 

The  Bussians   promptly  fell    back  on  Smolensk.  ^^^^^^ 
The  French  vanguard  under  Murat  and  Ney  over- 
took the  Bussian  rearguard  under  Oeneral  Neverov 
akoi.     Murat  sent  eighteen  cavalry  regiments  to  de- 
tach and  capture  the  slow  moving  column  of  Bussian 
infantry,  but  though  outmatched  three  to  one,  the 
Bussians,  marching  in  square  formation,  withstood  2f^^|J; 
assault  after  assault  and  fought  their  way  through  g^  ^ 
to  Korytnia.    This  fight  is  cherished  as  one  of  the 
proudest  traditions  of  the  Bussian  army.    It  lasted 
all  day,  and  during  its  course  forty  distinct  cavalry 
attacks  were  launched  against  the  column  by  Murat. 
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Neverovskoi  lost  1,100  men  and  five  gans,  mor« 
than  one-fifth  of  his  force,  bnt  he  reached  Eorytnia 
with  unbroken  ranks,  and  the  next  day  joined  forces 
with  12,000  men  under  Baeffskoi  and  so  succeeded 
in  gaining  Smolensk.  The  two  generals  threw 
themselves  into  the  old  town,  resolved  to  hold  it 

Biiinnlfln 

l^nda^  until  the  last  extremity.  The  next  day  Napoleon 
drew  up  before  the  city  with  the  main  body  of  the 
army.  Marshal  Key,  leading  the  first  corps,  tried 
to  take  the  place  by  assault,  but  was  repulsed  with 
great  loss.  While  the  fight  was  on,  the  Bussian 
main  column  under  Barclay  arrived  and  regained 
Smolensk  from  the  rear.  Napoleon  now  felt  sura 
of  his  prey  and  ordered  a  general  assault  on  the 
morrow. 

Barclay,  realizing  the  weakness  of  his  position 
and  the  danger  of  being  cut  off  entirely  from  his 
rear,  ordered  Bagration  and  the  main  army  to  quit 
the  city  under  cover  of  the  night,  while  he  remained 
with  a  rearguard  of  26,000  to  hold  the  enemy  in 
check.  The  next  day  Napoleon,  as  yet  unaware 
that  he  had  been  foiled  once  more,  assailed  Smo* 
lensk  with  his  whole  army,  but  the  Russians  fought 
so  well  that  the  fight  lasted  all  day.  At  seven  in 
the  evening  Napoleon  at  last  gave  up  the  attempt 
for  that  day,  having  lost  16,000  men.     Of  the  Bus- 

•^'ua£i  ^^^^^  nearly  10,000  had  fallen.  Too  weak  to  face 
another  day  of  such  frightful  losses,  Barclay  during 
the  night  set  fire  to  the  ancient  city  and  retired  in 
safety  from  the  flaming  citadel  with  all  his  wounded 
and  the  town  refugees.  When  Davoust  with  his 
vanguard  scaled  the    smoking  ramparts   at   three 
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in  the  morning  they  fonnd  all  the  magazines  and 
stores  destroyed,  the  bridges  over  the  Dniepr 
broken  down,  with  nothing  of  value  left  behind 
save  the  brass  cannons  mounted  on  the  outer  for- 
tifications. 

llapoleon,  bound  to  bring  his  elusive  enemy  to 
bay,  drove  his  army  headlong  in  quick  pursuit. 
During  the  same  day  Ney's  cavalry  overtook  Bar- Battle  or 
olay  with  his  reaiguard  at  Valentina.    Undismayed 
by  his  strong  position,  Ney  attacked  the  enemy  along 
the  whole  fighting  line.    The  losses  of  the  French 
were  fearful,  but  they  kept  up  the  fight  until  their 
main  body  came  up  and  the  engagement  became 
general.     The  Bassians,  thanks  to  reinforcements 
from  Bagration's  main  column,  stood  their  ground, 
and  thus  effectually  covered  their  comrades*  retreat. 
During  the  night  they  once  more  made  good  their  SSSS 
own  retreat.    When  Napoleon  advanced  to  renew  "^^^^^ 
the  attack  next  morning  he  found  nothing  but  a 
desolate  battlefield  strewn   with  16,000  dead  and 
dying  men  from  both  armies.    In  front  of  Politsk, 
during  these   same  days,  another    Bussian    corps 
under  Wittgenstein  fought  two  similar  rearguard 
engagements  against  Oudinot's  corps  and  a  divi* 
sion  of  Bavarians,  after  which  Wittgenstein,  too, 
retreated  further  into  the  interior. 

Adam,  the  military  artist,  who  accompanied  the 
French  general  staff  into  Bussia,  has  left  a  series 
of  drawings  which  give  a  vivid  idea  of  the  depress- 
ing character  of  this  campaign.    The  country  wasj^,,^^^ 
ravaged,  the  harvests  trampled  down,  the  wretched  JJ^ 
of  the  moajiks  in  ashes.    The  carcasses  of 
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tlioiisanclB  of  dead  horseB  and  half -buried  bodies 
of  men  infected  the  air,  and  broken-dowa  wagons 
and  caissons  obstructed  the  roads.  Typhos  ferer 
^^toi^  and  dysentery  raged  among  the  men  and  turned 
the  military  hospitals  at  Yilna  and  Yitepsk  into 
vast  chamel  houses.  Already  the  war,  barren  of 
glory  as  it  was,  had  cost  the  army  one-third  of  its 
original  number.  The  total  results  of  a  week*s 
protracted  fighting  since  the  middle  of  Augusli 
were  21,000  corpses  and  the  smoking  ruins  of  a 
deserted  city. 

Napoleon,  though  face  to  face  with  disaster,  yet 
trusted  to  some  conclusire  masterstroke : 

"The  condition  of  the  army,"  said  he,  "is  fright* 
•^ment  ful;  I  kuow  it.  At  Yilna,  one-half  were  stragglers; 
now,  they  amount  to  two-thirds:  there  is  not  a  mo- 
ment to  lose :  we  must  grasp  at  peace,  and  it  can  be 
found  only  at  Moscow.  Besides,  the  state  of  the 
army  is  such  as  to  render  a  halt  impossible;  con- 
stant advance  alone  keeps  it  together;  you  may 
lead  it  forward,  but  you  cannot  arrest  its  move- 
ment.  We  have  advanced  too  far  to  retreat  If 
I  had  only  military  glory  in  view,  I  should  have 
nothing  to  do  but  return  to  Smolensko,  and  extend 
my  wings  on  either  side,  so  as  to  crush  Wittgenstein 
and  Tormasoff.  These  operations  would  be  bril- 
liant: they  would  form  a  glorious  termination  to 
the  campaign;  but  they  would  not  conclude  the 
war.  Peace  is  before  us;  we  have  to  march  only 
eight  days  to  obtaip  it:  when  we  are  so  near  our 
object,  it  is  impossible  to  deliberate.  Let  us  ad- 
vance to  Moscow.'* 

On  August  22,  Napoleon  set  out  from  Smolensk 
otk  his  march  to  Moscow.    At  St.  Petersburg  the 
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feeling  of  dismay  at  the  enemy's  steady  approaoh 
on  the  sacred  city  had  reached  such  a  pitch  that 
Stein,  Emperor  Alexander's  best  counsellor  during 
these  gloomy  days,  found  himself  unable  to  main- 
tain Barclay  de  Tolly  in  chief  command.  Of  for-gJSJ^ 
eign  extraction,  like  Stein  himself,  the  crafty  Scotch  ^^^^^^ 
general  was  execrated  by  the  Slay  party  at  court 
and  in  the  army.  He  had  to  give  way  to  Kutu* 
SOT,  the  septuagenarian  soldier,  notorious  for  his 
pronounced  Muscovite  traits. 

Kutusov  took  charge  at  Gyatsk  and  soon  bid  aJJ^JJ 
halt  to  the  general  retreat  at  Borodino.  This  was®^**** 
on  the  second  day  of  September.  Bedoubts  and 
trenches  were  thrown  up  and  everything  prepared 
for  a  strong  stand.  The  Bussians  mustered  121,* 
000  men,  many  of  whom  were  Opoltchenye  militia 
or  raw  recruits  that  had  never  been  under  fire. 
Within  four  days  the  French  column  came  up. 
Murat*s  vanguard  immediately  threw  themselves 
upon  the  first  line  of  Bussian  redoubts,  the  Ghe- 
varadino,  held  by  twelve  thousand  under  Gort- 
shakofE.     After  severe  fighting  the  redoubt  wasSSndi^ 

Borodino 

carried  at  nightfall  and  the  Bussians  fell  back  on 
their  second  line  of  defences,  the  Baevsky  battery 
between  the  Bed  Mount  and  the  village  of  Boro- 
dino. Deep  silence  reigned  in  the  Bussian  camp 
on  the  eve  of  battle;  religious  fervor  and  patriotic 
fury  inflamed  all  hearts;  they  passed  the  night  con- 
fessing and  communing;  they  put  on  white  shirts 
as  if  for  a  wedding.  In  the  morning  100,000  were 
blessed  on  their  knees  and  sprinkled  with  holy 
water  by  their  priests.  -  The  eikon  of  the  Virgin 
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of  St  Yladimir,  reaoaed  from  Sin<dteii8k|  waB  oar- 
lied  around  among  the  troopa. 

Napoleon  nexl  morning  waa  elated  to  find  the 
BnflBians  atill  drawn  np  in  the  line  of  battle.  The 
French  oflStoers  and  soldiers  shared  his  enthusiasm; 
and  eyen  to  the  wearied  allies  the  prospect  of  battle 
appeared  to  bring  relieL  At  sunrise  Napoleon,  ap- 
g2^|e«f  pealing  for  the  last  time  to  his  '^sun  of  AuBterlits," 
ordered  all  the  bugles  and  drums  along  the  French 
battle  front  to  sound  for  the  charge.  The  French  ar- 
tillery  posted  on  an  eminence  behind  the  vanguard, 
opened  fire.  Under  cover  of  this,  the  French  right 
under  Davoust  charged  into  the  Russian  left,  where 
three  little  redoubts  were  held  by  Bagration.  Da- 
voust went  down  with  his  horse  at  the  first  shook. 
Generals  Bapp  and  Gampans  were  likewise  struck 
down.  When  Bapp,  wounded  for  the  twenty-sec- 
ond time,  was  carried  past  Napoleon,  the  Emperor 
said  impatiently:  '^Always  BappT'  After  a  hot 
hand  to  hand  fight,  the  French,  with  superb  dash, 
succeeded  in  taking  the  second  line  of  redoubts,  but 
were  almost  immediately  dislodged  by  the  Bussian 
reserves  brought  up  by  Bagration.  Ney  now  threw 
himself  into  the  fight  with  his  entire  corps  and  re- 
took the  redoubt,  but  Kutusov,  seeing  his  left  wing 
shaken,  threw  Baggovad's  corps  over  from  his  right, 
and  thus  once  more  made  himself  master  of  the  po- 
sition. Ney  returned  to  the  attack  again  and  again, 
but  after  a  most  stubborn  fight  of  several  hours, 
found  himself  constrained  to  send  for  help  to  the 
Emperor's  headquarters.  The  officers  of  the  Old 
Ooard  clamored  to  be  sent,  but  the  Smperor  re- 
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fased  them:  "Bight  hundred  leagues  from  France 
I  will  not  rifik  my  last  reserve."  Instead  he  or* 
dered  up  the  Young  Guard.  A  column  of  three 
full  army  corps  thus  combined  advanced  to  the 
attack  led  by  Ney  and  Davoust.  The  Bussian 
batteries  concentrated  their  fire  on  this  mass. 
The  French  ranks  were  mowed  down  in  platoons. 
When  they  still  persevered,  Bagration,  staking  all 
on  this  end  of  the  battle,  ordered  his  entire  left 
wing  out  of  the  trenches  and  charged  them  into 
the  French  flank.  He  himself  led  the  charge,  and 
fell,  mortally  wounded,  at  the  head  of  his  troops.  bS^& 
For  more  than  an  hour  the  battle  was  carried  on 
with  the  utmost  fury  until  nearly  80,000  troops  on 
both  sides  were  engaged  in  it  Only  when  the 
Bussian  centre  under  Barclay  began  to  give  way 
at  Borodino  and  on  the  Bed  Mount,  under  re- 
peated charges  of  the  cuirassiers  and  a  final  bay- 
onet charge  of  the  Old  Guard,  did  the  Bussians 
yield  the  battle.  Fighting  still,  they  withdrew 
slowly  to  a  strong  position  behind  the  ravine  of 
Semenevskoy  at  Psarevo.  There  they  resolutely 
held  their  ground.  *' Napoleon,"  says  Q^eneral hjsJSJ-, 
Brandt,  in  his  memoirs,  "had  succeeded,  but  at 
what  a  price!  The  great  redoubt  and  its  sur- 
roundings offered  a  spectacle  which  surpassed  the 
worst  horrors  that  could  be  dreamed  of.  The 
ditches,  the  fosses,  the  very  interior  of  the  out- 
works had  disappeared  beneath  a  hill  of  dead 
and  dying,  six  or  eight  men  deep  heaped  one 
upon  another." 
In  this  terrible  battle  the  total  casualties  aggre- 
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gated  nearly  one  hundred  tkooiand.  In  the 
tSS^  French  bulletins  it  was  designated  as  the  battle 
of  the  Mosooya.  The  Bossians  know  it  as  the 
battle  of  Borodino.  There,  in  Tolstoi's  pr^nant 
phrase,  *Uhe  beast  was  wounded  to  the  death." 
The  French  lost  12,000  killed  and  88,000  wounded* 
Among  the  killed  was  one  of  the  Oaulaincourts  who 
led  the  cuirassier  charge,  and  Montbrun,  while  Da- 
▼oust,  Bapp,  and  Oampans  were  severely  wounded. 
The  Bussians  lost  16,000  killed,  80,000  wounded 
and  2,000  prisonens.  Among  the  dead  were  Kou- 
taisov  and  the  two  Tutshkovs.  The  loss  of  brare 
Bagration  was  felt  the  most. 

^S^  ^^  ^^^  ^'^^  ^^  ^^^^  frightful  losses  KutusoT, 
'^'*^^  heedix^  the  counsels  of  Barclay,  resumed  the  re- 
treat toward  Moscow,  nor  did  he  bid  a  halt  until 
half  a  league  in  front  of  that  city.  On  September 
16,  the  Bossian  generals  held  a  council  of  war  on 
the  hill  of  Fily,  which  orerhangs  Moscow,  and  de- 
termined in  the  end  to  abandon  the  ancient  city  to 
its  fate.  Bennigsen,  Ostermann,  and  Prince  Eugene 
of  Wurtembei^  were  in  favor  of  a  last  battle,  hut 
Barclay  declared  that  after  all  Moscow  was  **only  a 
city  like  any  other."  Kutusov,  after  listening  to 
all,  said:  ''Here  my  head,  be  it  good  or  bad,  must 
decide.  We  will  retreat"  In  justification  of  this 
tragic  measure  Kutusov  wrote  to  the  ilzar  that  ^'it 
was  indispensable  to  preserve  the  army  until  the 
fttMDdoDed  new  levies  could  be  brought  up,  and,  moreover, 
that  it  would  lead  the  enemy  into  a  enare  where  hie 
destruction  would  be  inevitable.^ ^ 
The  next  day  the  Bussian  army  defiled  aonrow* 
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fully  through  the  streets  of  Moscow,  and  marched 
for  Kolomnay  followed  by  an  endless  train  of  800,- 
000  refugees  from  the  city.  During  the  forenoon  of 
the  same  day  the  advance  columns  of  the  French 
came  within  sight  of  the  sacred  city.  As  they  be-  ^^^^^  ^^ 
held  the  rays  of  the  sun  glinting  from  the  golden  *^**®  *^'*®'* 
dome  of  the  Kremlin  and  descried  the  many  mina- 
rets of  the  old  Bussian  metropolis,  the  soldiers 
broke  into  a  jubilant  shout:  ^^Moscowl''  llapo- 
leon  himself  drew  rein  on  an  eminence  to  exclaim: 
'^Here  is  the  famous  city  at  last  I'*  But  he  added 
immediately:  *'It  was  high  time," 

When  the  French  entered  the  city  they  marched 
through  silent  streets  and  found  deserted  quarters. 
No  one  appeared  to  present  the  keys  oi  the  city, 
and  Napoleon  asked  impatiently,  ^'Where  are  the 
Boyars?"  On  the  great  red  staircase  of  the  Im- 
perial Kremlin  palace  he  waited  until  late  in  the 
evening  before  Mortier's  provost  guards  succeeded 
in  getting  together  a  deputation  of  nondescripts  to 
present  their  submission.  The  next  day,  Septem- 
ber 16,  when  the  bulk  of  the  French  army  had 
been  quartered  in  the  city,  fire  broke  out  in  dif- 
ferent parts  of  Moscow.  No  fire  pumps  were  toiQ^ndiaiT 
be  found.  Many  incendiaries  were  caught  red- 
handed  and  were  shot  by  the  soldiers.  Ko  less 
than  four  hundred  were  court-martialed.  At  mid- 
night  the  windows  of  the  Kremlin  were  lighted  up 
by  flames  leaping  from  the  roof  of  the  G-overnor's 
palace.  Prince  Bastopshin,  a  true  Muscovite,  com-  ^ 
bining  the  polish  of  a  European  with  the  savagery  *'^''  ^^^^ 
qf  a  Tartar,  had  the  torch  put  to  his  own  palace. 
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At  the  same  time  he  ordered  Yoronenko  to  set  fire 
to  the  public  stores  of  vodka  and  oil.  Withal  he 
took  pains  to  spread  the  report  that  the  fire  was  the 
work  of  the  foreign  invaders.  As  he  grimly  pat 
it  in  his  curioos  memoir,  **The  Truth  About  the 
Burning  of  Moscow":  ''It  was  an  event  which  I 
had  prepared,  but  I  contented  myself  with  inflam- 

On  the  iron  door  of  his 
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**The  truth  ii%  the  Spirits  of  men. 

baratog^pf  splcudid  couutry  seat  at  Yorovono,  Prince  Bastop- 
shin  wrote:  ''For  eight  years  I  have  lived  happy 
here  with  my  family.  FrenchmeUi  at  your  ap- 
proach, I  set  fire  to  my  house,  lest  it  be  polluted 
by  your  presence.  I  have  also  given  you  my  two 
houses  in  Moscow  worth  half  a  million  of  rubles. 
You  will  find  nothing  but  ashes." 

A  veering  wind  spread  the  conflagration  in  Mos- 
cow. By  the  next  morning  the  Tartar  quarter,  the 
"white  town"  and  parts  of  the  suburbs  or  "land 
town,"  were  a  sea  of  fire.  Napoleon's  guards 
worked  hard  to  save  the  Kremlin,  but  at  last  the 
danger  became  too  imminent  and  the  Emperor  had 
to  abandon  the  palace.  With  some  difficulty  he 
made  his  way  through  the  burning  city  to  the 
Czar's  summer  palace  at  Petrovski.  For  four 
days  the  fire  raged  unabated,  until  by  September 
20  only  one-tenth  of  the  city's  houses  were  left 
untouched. 

The  news  of  the  burning  of  the  sacred  city 
aroused  the  mass  of  Russian  peasants  to  a  state 
of  blind  fury  against  the  French  invaders.  The 
moujiks  fell  on  foraging  parties  or  single  marau- 
ders and    killed    them   with    pitchforks.      In    the 
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BiDgle  district  of  Porovsk  8,600  soldiers  were  thus 
daiD.  Guerilla  war  broke  oat  wherever  the  French 
pitched  their  camps.  The  Ozar,  in  St.  Petersburgi 
exclMmed:  '^Now  we  shall  make  war  in  earnest.'* 
As  if  in  token  of  these  words  the  Bossian  com*  Biuaians 
manders  at  Kolomna,  wheeling  their  divisions  offensiye 
around  the  French  ontposts,  assumed  an  offensive 
position  at  Tarutino--a  masterly  move  which  served 
to  secure* them  reinforcements  and  supplies  from  the 
richest  provinces  of  the  empire,  while  at  the  same 
time  it  threatened  the  enemy's  communications. 
Hordes  of  Cossacks  skirmished  in  close  vicinity  of 
Motoow.  At  a  loss  what  to  do  next,  Napoleon 
bivouacked  his  army  on  the  barren  ground  of 
what  was  left  of  Moscow,  and  waited  for  the 
Bussians  to  give  some  sign  of  surrender.  While 
he  thus  lost  time  his  fate  was  accomplished  in 
other  quarters  of  the  world. 

The  burden  oast  upon  England  by  the  maritime 
war  with  America,  which  had  already  cost  the 
British  navy  some  of  her  best  cruisers,  made  the 
new  Ministry  the  more  anxious  to  profit  by  Napo- 
leon's troubles  in  Bussia.  After  Wellington  had 
taken  the  last  French  stronghold  on  the  Portuguese 
frontier,  Marmont,  cut  off  from  Soult's  forces  in 
Andalusia,  found  his  position  very  precarious.  In 
response  to  his  appeals.  Napoleon  wrote  from  the  pt^noh  ra. 
north:  **You  grumble  about  distances  and  the  lackspftin 
•cff  food.  1  have  in  Bussia  very  different  distances 
to  go  over,  and  very  different  difficulties  to  over- 
come to  feed  my  soldiers.  Eh  bien,  we  must  do 
as  we  can."    Marmont  was  forced  back  from  the 
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TaguB  after  General  Hill  with  16,000  men  had  taken 
the  bridge  of  Almarez.  Unable  to  resist  Welling- 
ton's march  on  Salamanca,  Marmont  withdrew  first 

Salamanca  ^^y^*^^  the  Tormcs  and  then  to  the  Douro.  On 
"^''"'^  June  28,  Wellington,  after  a  hot  fight,  stormed 
Salamanca.  An  Anglo-Sicilian  army  worried  Mar- 
shal Sachet  in  Catalonia,  and  an  English  squad- 
ron, cruising  on  the  Bay  of  Biscay,  threatened  the 
provinces  of  the  north  with  a  disembarkation.  The 
siege  of  Cadiz  had  to  be  raised  by  the  French,  and 
Andalusia  was  evacuated.  Marmont  resolved  to 
Siege  of  make  a  bold  stroke.  He  crossed  the  Douro  and 
^^^'^  met  the  steady  advance  of  the  British  by  a  counter 
advance  upon  Salamanca.  After  a  series  of  well- 
fought  skirmishes  on  July  22,  Marmont  took  up  a 
strong  position  opposite  the  hills  of  Arapilez,  one 
league  from  Salamanca.  The  battle  had  barely 
begun  when  Marmont,  perceiving  weakness  at  the 
British  right  end,  detached  his  left  wing  to  out- 
flank the  enemy.  Wellington,  from  the  height  of 
Arapilez,  caught  sight  of  the  widening  gap  be- 
tween Marmont's  centre  and  his  left,  a^d  exclaimed 
joyfully  to  the  Duke  of  Alava:  *' Behold,  I  have 
Battle  of  them:  Marmont  is  lost."  The  whole  of  the  British 
main  column  was  driven  like  a  wedge  into  the  gap 
and  the  French  army  was  cut  in  two.  General 
Maucune,  commandiog  the  French  left,  turned 
columns  and  bravely  fought  his  way  back  to  the 
village  of  Arapilez,  but  the  French  centre  suc- 
cumbed to  the  shock.  While  trying  to  save  the 
day  Marmont  was  wounded,  and  so  was  Benneti 
iiis  successor  in  command.    Young  General  Claosel, 
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who  next  took  charge,  found  the  odds  too  heavy 
against  him  and  ordered  a  retreat.  The  loss  of  the 
French  had  been  14,000,  whereas  the  allies  lost 
5,600  men.  Betuming  in  good  order,  Glansel  led 
his  troops  over  the  Douro,  and  fell  back  on  Burgos. 
He  was  joined  there  by  King  Joseph  and  18,000 
men.  It  was  too  late.  The  campaign  was  over — 
lost  to  France. 

At  the  continued  approach  of  the  British,  King 
Joseph  retreated  first  to  the  capital.  Even  Madrid 
had  to  be  given  up  to  retire  to  Valencia.  Welling-  |g£5f* 
ton  triumphantly  entered  Madrid  on  August  12. 
Only  after  Soult  and  Jourdan  had  joined  forces 
with  Joseph  and  Marmont  were  the  French  able  to 
regain  control  of  Madrid,  but  so  acute  was  the  dis* 
cord  between  the  French  commanders,  that  they 
failed  to  bring  their  united  columns  to  bear,  either 
on  Wellington's  main  army,  operating  before  Bur* 
gos,  or  on  Hill's  detached  corps,  which  might  have 
been  cut  off.  The  concentration  of  the  three  great 
French  armies  in  Spain  remained  without  result 

Great  Britain's  war  with  America,  during  the 
interval,  had  grown  to  serious  proportions.  The 
American  navy,  when  the  war  of  1812  broke  ont,  Jjj^^* 
was  but  poorly  prepared  for  service.  The  **0on- 
strtution,*'  "Chesapeake"  and  "John  Adams'*  were 
not  ready  for  sea  service.  The  only  vessels  avail- 
able were  placed  under  the  oonmiand  of  Oom- 
modore  Bodgers.  They  were  the  "President^'* 
"United  States,"  **Clommodor6  Decatur,"  "Con- 
gress," "Constellation"  and  "Argus."  The  Brit- 
bh  ships  stationed    on  the  North  Atlantic  coast 
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were  neither  many  nor  formidable.  Their  squad- 
ron in  all  numbered  eight  sail-o'-the-line  and  frig- 
ates bearing  a  total  armament  of  812  guns,  not 
counting  those  mounted  on  the  smaller  oorvettes 
and  sloops-o'-war.  Yet  they  were  sufficient  to 
render  hopeless  any  naval  attempt  at  Canada  or 
th0  British  West  Indies.  The  war  on  sea,  as  it 
turned  out,  was  fought  as  a  series  of  single  naval 
encounters — ship  against  ship^where  all  depended 
on  individual  seamanship  and  straight  shooting. 

Three  days  after  the  declaration  of  war  Commo- 
dore Bodgers  sailed  out  of  New  York  harbor  with 
his  squadron.  He  reached  Jamaica  on  June  28. 
Soon  a  sail  was  discovered,  which  proved  to  be  the 

The  

'*preii.  English  ''Blandina"  with  thirty-six  guns.  Bodgers 
S^^^  himself  fired  the  first  gun.  The  first  three  shots 
were  seen  to  do  much  damage.  Then  a  gun  on 
the  ''President's"  main  deck  blew  up,  killing  and 
wounding  sixteen  Americans,  among  them  Com- 
modore Bodgers.  The  ''President"  now  bore  up 
and  fired  her  first  broadside,  but  only  injured  the 
"Blandina's"  rigging  while  sustaining  a  galling 
fire.  Twice  after  that  the  **Preeident"  repeated 
these  tactics,  but  the  "Blandina"  succeeded  in 
wearing  away  and  by  midnight  had  run  beyond 
danger.  The  chase  took  the  "President"  far  out 
of  her  course,  and  so  it  came  that  the  American 
squadron  turned  up  at  the  Newfoundland  banks 
early  in  Ju]y,  cruising  thence  eastward  nearly  to 
^  the  English  Channel.  Thence  they  returned  to 
Boston.  They  had  made  seven  prizes  and  sue- 
oeeded  in  retaking  one  American  vesseL 
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On  July  28,  the  ** Essex,"  Captain  David  Porter, 
insufficiently  armed,  set  sail  from  New  York.  OnSr^"* 
July  11  she  fell  in  with  the  '^Minerva,"  then  act- 
ing as  a  convoy  to  seven  transports  with  1,400 
troops  bound  for  Quebec.  The  ^' Essex"  ran  in  and 
took  oiie  transport  with  200  soldiers,  but  the  captai^ 
of  the  '^Minerva/'  by  skilful  manoeuvring,  kept  in 
close  touch  with  his  other  transports.  Among  the 
youngest  midshipmen  on  the  * ' Essex' '  was  D.  G.  Far- 
ragut,  then  thirteen  years  old.  He  wrote  in  a  letter 
home  that  the  crew  of  the  **  Essex"  had  been  so 
thoroughly  trained  as  boarders  that  every  man  was 
prepared  for  such  an  exploit,  with  cutlasses  ground 
to  razor  edge,  boarding  pistob,  and  dirks  made  out 
of  files.  On  August  18,  the  ''Essex"  fell  in  with 
the  British  ship  ''Alert."  Captain  Porter  handled 
the  "Essex"  in  such  a  manner  that  the  enemy  was 
led  to  believe  that  he  was  trying  to  escape.  Pass- 
ing under  the  stern  of  the  "Essex,"  the  "Alert" 
sent  in  a  broadside,  doing  no  damage.  Thereupon 
Captain  Porter  opened  with  all  his  guns.    In  lessowturo 

of  vho 

than  ten  minutes  the  "Alert"  struck  her  colors,  "Aierf 
was  boarded,   and    had    her  crew  disarmed.     On 
September  7,  the  "Essex"  returned  to  New  York, 
having  made  ten  prizes. 

The  British  frigate  "Blandina,"  on  escaping, 
from  Bodgers,  carried  the  news  of  the  war  to  Hali- 
fax. On  July  5,  Vice- Admiral  Savage  despatched 
a  British  squadron  on  a  cruise  for  American  ves- 
sels. It  was  commanded  by  Captain  Broke  of  the 
"Shannon"  with  thirty -eight  ijuns,  and  included 
the  "Belvideiii,"  thirty-six,  the  *' Africa,"  thirty- 
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lour,  and  the  ^'^olas,"  thirty<two  gans.  After 
oaptoring  the  ^^NaatiluB*'  on  Jalj  16,  when  the 
fleet  was  four  leagues  off  Baniegat,  they  disoovered 
Tbe>*oon.  ^^  frigate  ^^OonBtitation,"  Captain  Hull  oommand- 
in'acura  iDg*  She  had  four  hundred  and  fifty  men  who  were 
all  new  to  the  service.  At  7.80  p.m.,  the  '^Consti- 
tation,"  having  sighted  the  five  sail  of  the  enemy, 
beat  to  action  and  signals  were  exchanged  for  an 
hour  with  the  ^^Ouerri^re."  Early  next  morning 
the  captain  of  the  ''Guerridre,*'  sighting  the  *^Bel- 
videra*'  and  other  British  ships  in  the  offing,  came 
to  the  conclosion  that  they  were  Commodore  Bod- 
gers'  squadron  and  stood  away  from  the  *'Constitu- 
tion"  before  discovering  his  mistake.  At  five  in 
the  morning  the  ^'Constitution"  had  on  her  lee 
quarter  two  of  the  enemy^s  ships  with  three  more 
astern.  The  sea  was  calm  and  both  the  American 
and  British  ships  were  towing.  The  ^'Shannon** 
gained,  bat,  thanks  to  the  handling  of  Hull,  the 
American  frigate  glided  away.  Shortly  after  nine 
in  the  morning  Hull  cleared  for  action.  About 
this  time  the  ^^Gaerri^re,"  recognizing  her  ene- 
mies, opened  fire,  but  her  shots  fell  short.  At 
two  in  the  afternoon  Captain  Byron  on  the  *'Bel- 
videra'*  got  near  enough  to  the  **Ck>nstitation"  to 
exchange  shots  with  her.  Hull  expected  to  be 
oveitaken  and  had  prepared  to  disable  the  first 
frigate  before  her  consorts  should  close  with  him. 
All  through  the  afternoon  and  evening  the  nearest 
British  frigate  kept  on  towing  barely  ont  of  gun- 
shot Next  morning  early,  the  '^Belvideca,"  forg- 
ing ahead  off  -the  ''Constitution's"  lee,  tacked  to 
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the  eastward,  oompelling  the  "Oonstitation"  to  do 
likewise.  By  this  time  the  five  British  frigates 
were  all  on  the  eastward  taok  with  all  canvas 
oat.  At  noon  Hall  had  dropped  his  pursuers  from 
two  to  five  miles  behind.  Near  sundown  Hull, 
taking  advantage  of  a  threatening  rainstorm,  bore  ^i)SltSiS' 
away,  and  thus  made  good  his  escape  from  an  over- 
whelming force  after  an  exciting  three  days'  chase. 
It  was  a  bloodless  encounter,  bat  the  honors  for 
superior  seamanship,  so  highly  prized  by  British 
sailors,  fell  to  America. 

Oq  August  2,  the  *' Constitution"  stood  out  of 
Boston  Harbor  again  and  headed  for  Cape  fiace. 
Having  turned  southward,  Captain  Hull,  on  Au-^ 
gast  19,  made  out  a  large  sail  which  proved  to  be 
the  ^'Guerridre."  The  English  ship  opened  fire. 
For  a  full  hour  the  two  big  ships  exchanged  broad* 
sides.  By  six  o'clock  they  came  within  half  pistol 
shot  and  raked  one  another's  decks  with  a  furious 
cannonade.  After  twenty  minutes  of  this  murder- 
ous fire  the  ^^Querridre's"  mizzen  mast  came  down. 
Then  the  ships  got  foul  of  each  other  and  the 
Americans  attempted  to  board.  Captain  Dacres  of 
the  '^G-uerri^re"  was  severely  wounded.  At  last 
the  *'6uerridre"  got  clear,  but  the  loss  of  her  main- 
mast and  foremast  left  her  a  defenceless  hulk.     AtuQ^^tu.^. 


seven  in  the  evening  the  English  ship  struck  her  the ''Gm^ 
colors.  Oat  of  the  crew  of  272  men,  the  ^'Guer- 
ri^re"  lost  28  killed  and  66  wounded.  The  ship 
itself  was  sinking  and  had  to  be  blown  up  by  Cap- 
tain Hull,  who  forthwith  retarned  to  Boston  to  re- 
pair his  badly  battered  ship. 
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Tke  oareer  of  the  ''Wasp/*  an  American  sloop 
*^wa8p«8**  of  eighteen  guns,  commanded  by  Captain  Jack 
earner  JoneB|  was  brief  and  brilliant.  Her  first  opponent 
was  the  ''Frolic/'  a  8loop-o'*war  of  one  hundred 
feet  Tbej  ran  parallel,  sixty  yards  apart,  for 
fifteen  minutes.  Drawing  closer,  they  at  last  ran 
foul.  The  "Wasp"  crossed  the  "Frolic's''  bow. 
Her  crew  then  clambered  over  the  bowsprit  of  the 
"Frolic"  and  found  only  twenty  survivors  aboard 
her.  Of  the  "Wasp's"  crew  but  ten  had  fallen. 
The  fight  was  won  by  superior  marksmanship.  Be> 
fore  the  smoke  of  the  guns  had  cleared  away,  the 
British  ship  "Poictiers,"  of  seventy-four  guns, 
came  up,  and,  capturing  both,  took  them  as  prices 
to  Bermuda. 

Bodgers  and  Decatur  sailed  from  Boston  on  Oc- 
tober  8  with  the  frigates  "President,"  "United 
States,"  "Congress"  and  "Argus."  Rodgers,  with 
two  of  these  vessels,  cruised  far  and  wide.  The 
"Argus"  in  particular  made  valuable  prizes  and 
escaped  from  a  British  squadron  by  excellent 
manoduvring.  Decatur  in  the  "UDited  States" 
sailed  eastward,  and  when  near  the  Azores  sighted 
a  sail.  It  turned  out  to  be  the  British  man-o'-war 
"Macedonian/'  with  thirty -eight  guns.  The  En- 
glishman came  too  close  and  was  badly  bandied  by 
Deostur     a  raklog  fire  that  cut  her  rigging  to  pieces.     After 

captures 

^^^^ace-a  number  of  her  guns  had  been  dismounted  she 
surrendered.  Decatur  apologized  for  the  length  of 
time  spent  in  forcing  the  surrender,  "by  reason 
of  a  rough  sea  and  the  enemy's  reluctance  to  come 
to  closer  quarters."     The  "Macedonian"  w«i  the 
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only  British  man-o'-war  brought  in  as  a  prise  to 
an  American  port. 

Before  the  year  closed  the  '"Constitution"  took 
another  cruise.  She  sailed  October  26,  with  Bain- 
bridge  in  command,  in  company  with  the  ''Hor- 
net/' By  the  middle  of  November  she  went  into 
port  at  San  Salvador.  There  she  left 'the  "Hor- 
net," and  soon  after  sighted  the  British  frigate 
"Jena,"  of  the  same  tonnage  as  the  "Guerriere," 
with  a  crew  of  426  men.  Early  in  the  afternoon 
the  "Constitution"  came  within  pistol  shot,  and 
ten  minutes  later  the  two  ships  were  foul.  There- 
after  the  conflict  was  a  slaughter.  In  fifteen  tion**  de- 
minutes  the  "Jena's"  rigging  was  cut  to  pieces.  "J«»»" 
At  four  in  the  afternoon  she  ceased  firing.  Her 
captain  was  mortally  wounded,  48  of  her  men  lay 
dead  and  102  were  wounded.  The  "Constitution" 
lost  only  12  men  with  22  wounded. 

Thus  ended  the  first  year  of  the  naval  war  be* 
tween  the  United  States  and  England.  The  com- 
merce of  the  United  States  had  suffered  almost 
total  destruction.  The  contest  so  far  hung  not  so 
much  on  the  losses  which  were  inflicted  on  Eng- 
land, as  on  those  which  the  people  of  the  United  Bemits  c^ 

*       *  DATsl  war 

States  could  sustain.  On  land  the  American  opera- 
tions contrasted  dismally  with  the  brilliant  exploits 
won  at  sea. 

One  week  after  the  declaration  of  war  the  Ameri- 
can army  was  fixed  at  twenty-five  regiments  of 
infantry,  four  of  artillery  and  two  of  dragoons — 
making  86,700  men.  The  actual  force  was  only 
10,000|  ot  whom  nearly  half  were  recruits. 
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Detroit  olaimed  early  attentioiL  It  was  within 
ganshot  of  British  territory  and  waa  snrroanded 
by  hostile  Indians.    William  Hull,  the  Oovernor  of 

Lukd  oper- 

aUgob  Michigan,  advised  an  increase  of  the  nayal  force 
on  Lake  Erie.  General  Dearborn,  of  Boston,  was 
given  a  command  on  the  Ontario  and  St.  Lawrence. 
Hull  set  out  in  the  spring  of  1812,  having  no  under- 
standing with  Dearborn  or  the  Secretary  of  War. 
The  force  destined  for  Detroit  consisted  of  1,600 
men,  and  they  were  joined  in  June  by  1,000  more 
men.  Hull  took  command.  Detroit  was  two  hun- 
dred miles  away,  and  the  little  army  had  to  cut  its 
way  through  wild  forests  and  over  unbridged  rivers. 
Late  in  June,  when  he  had  advanced  seventy-five 
miles,  Hull  received  a  despatch  from  Secretary 
Bustis  urging  haste,  and  he  left  his  camp  equi- 
page behind  and  hurried  to  the  Maumee  River, 
thirty-five  miles  away.  There  he  despatched  his 
personal  effects,  including  his  papers,  in  a  schooner, 
and  within  twenty-four  hours  received  a  despatch 
announcing  the  declaration  of  war.    On  the  same 

Hull         day  the  schooner  was  seized  by  the  British.    Hull 

invados 

owada  reached  Detroit  on  July  5.  The  fort  was  a  square 
inclosure  of  two  acres,  but  did  «ot  command  the 
river.  The  people  of  the  territory  numbered  about 
6,000,  while  the  town  itself  contained  800  souls. 
On  July  9,  Hull  received  orders  to  invade  Canada, 
and  on  the  12th  he  crossed  the  river. 

Meanwhile  Dearborn  at  Albany  and  Boston 
wasted  time  with  details  for  two  months.  On 
June  22,  he  received  news  of  the  declaration  of 
war.     On  Jaly9,  he  received  orders  to  engage  the 
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enemy  on  Lake  Ghamplain,  at  the  same  time  that 
Hall's  annj  ofossed  into  Canada  and  challenged 
the  BritiBh  forces  on  the  lakes.  On  Jalj  19  and 
2i,  American  detachments  were  driren  in  by  the 


British.    Then  came  news  that  Mackinaw  had  snr-  ^^^° 
rendered,  and  that  the  Indians  were  gathering  to 
fall  on  Detroit. 

Upper  Canada  from  Detroit  to  Ottawa  contained 
80,000  people.  The  political  capital  was  York 
(now  Toronto)  on  Lake  Ontario.  The  British 
civil  and  military  commander  was  Brock.  He 
was  a  man  of  onosnal  power  and  of  military 
training.  During  the  winter  vessels  bad  been 
armed  on  Lake  Erie,  giving  him  command  of 
the  inland  waters  to  Detroit.  Hull's  passage  of 
the  Detroit,  on  July  12,  showed  Brock  where  the 
first  blow  was  to  be  struck.  Brock's  energy  at 
once  burst  forth;  he  sent  to  Amherstburg  all  the 
force  possible,  and  he  ordered  the  seizure  of  Mack-  BHtiah 

■^  activity 

inaw.  On  August  5,  he  left  for  Lake  Erie.  Secure 
at  Niagara,  he  took  800  picked  men  and  coasted 
op  to  Detroit  Biver.  Early  in  August,  Hull  awoke 
to  the  dangers  of  the  situation.  He  made  arrange- 
ments to  send  1,000  men  to  the  relief  of  Niagara.  Auiance 
On  August  15,  Brock  held  a  council  at  which  there  diuu 
were  1,000  Indians. 

*' Among  them/'  he  said,  **I  found  some  extraor- 
dinary characters.  He  who  attracted  most  my  at- 
tention was  a  Shawnee  chief,  Tecumseh,  brother  to 
the  prophet  who  the  last  two  years  had  carried  on 
an  active  warfare,  contrary  to  our  remonstrances, 
against  the  United  States.  A  more  sagacious  and 
active  man  does  not,  I  believe,  exist." 
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At  noon  on  August  16,  Hull  was  summoned  to 
torrender  and  refused.  Brock  instantly  ordered 
two  armed  vessels  to  move  up  the  river,  while 
a  battery  opened  fire  from  the  Canadian  shore. 
During  the  night  Tecumseh,  with  600  Indians, 
crossed  the  river  two  miles  below  and  cut  ofE 
communication  between  the  fort  and  McArthur 
and  Oass.  Brock  crossed  before  daybreak.  He 
came  to  close  quarters  within  three-quarters  of 
a  mile  of  the  American  24-pounders.  Nothing 
but  the  boldness  of  the  enterprise  rendered  sue- 
cess  possible.  Brock  formed  his  column  for  as- 
sault. The  ships  were  firing  into  the  fort.  On 
the  American  side  two  companies  of  Michigan 
oapttuia-   men   deserted,    and   Hull    sent  a  flaff   to  surren- 

tlon  of  ° 

Detroit  der.  The  capitulation  included  McArthur  and 
Cass.  **The  treachery  and  cowardice  of  Hull, 
like  that  of  Arnold,  cannot  be  a  matter  of 
blame  to  our  government,"  wrote  JefEerson  to 
Lewis  Cass  on  learning  the  story.  At  the  same 
time  Fort  Dearborn  in  Chicago  was  in  fiames. 
Hull  had  ordered  it  evacuated,  and  on  August 
J^^|^°^  15,  the  garrison  was  attacked  and  murdered  by 
j>earborD   ^  ^^^  ^^y  ^j  Indians.     With  it  went  the  last 

vestige  of  American  authority  on  the  lakes. 

Lake  Erie  was  lost  to  the  Americans;  but  on 
Lake  Ontario  new  supplies  and  troops  were  gath- 
ered, the  ships  were  moved  to  Sackett's  Harbor 
and  became  the  nucleus  of  a  fleet.  On  the  night 
of  October  8,  Lieutenant  Elliott  of  the  navy,  with 
one  hundred  men,  cut  out  two  British  vessels  under 
the  guns  of  Fort  Erie.     Yan  Bensselaer  formed  a 
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plan  for  a  doable  attack,  a  part  of  which  was  to 
land  boats  in  the  rear  of  Fort  Geoi^e.  He  wasf^^^ 
saccessfol.  Captain  Wood  with  a  few  hundred 
men  climbed  up  an  obscure  path  and  found  them* 
selyes  thirty  yards  in  the  rear  of  a  battery,  from 
which  Brock  was  watching  the  contest  below. 
While  leading  the  subsequent  attack  Wood  was 
killed.  Lieutenant-Colonel  Winfield  Scott  volun- 
teered to  take  command  of  Wood's  forlorn  hope.  « 
At  two  o'clock  a  scarlet  line  of  British  was  seen 
advancing  from  Fort  George,  with  a  thousand 
Indians  against   the   six    hundred  Americans    on 

Death  of 

the  heights.  The  Americans  were  cut  up.  Gen-Br^ci^ 
eral  Brock  was  killed  in  the  action.  Several  hun- 
dred surrendered;  the  rest  were  scalped.  Scott  and 
his  followers  were  pushed  down  to  the  river.  Scott 
saved  his  life  only  by  fighting  his  way  through  the 
Indians  into  the  British  lines. 

The  burden  of  defending  the  border  between  the 
Ohio  and  the  lakes  fell  on  Ohio,  with  its  quarter  of 
a  million  of  people,  and  Kentucky,  with  its  four 
hundred  thousand.  Harrison's  ambition  drew  him 
to  lead  a  new  crusade  for  the  recovery  of  Detroit.  Harriaon'* 
Under  the  immediate  advice  of  Henry  Clay  andthe^JJorth- 
Others,  he  was  given  command  and  proceeded  to 
organize  a  campaign.  The  news  of  Hull's  surrender 
reached  him  at  Frankfort.  He  was  swept  on  far 
beyond  where  he  thought  it  prudent  to  go  by  the 
current  of  Western  enthusiasm.  The  President  and 
Cabinet  decided  to  give  him  the  command  of  the 
Army  d  the  Northwest  with  ten  thousand  men. 

On  September  27,  he  announced  his  plan  of  cam- 
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paign,  wbioli  was  to  coDcentrate  at  Maumee  Bapida 
and  to  have  2,000  Kentucky  militia  destroy  the  In- 
dian settlements.  Bat  he  found  himself  unable 
either  to  advance  or  to  retreat.  He  passed  weeks 
searching  in  vain  over  two  hundred  miles  of  dry 
ridges.  Throughout  October  and  November  his 
army  stood  still.  Late  in  1812,  Harrison  wrote  to 
Monroe  that  Maiden,  rather  than  Detroit,  should 
«    be  the  point  of  attack.     An  ill-conceived  raid  into 

Dearbom^s  *^ 

SwuSST  ^  Canada,  led  by  General  Dearborn,  turned  out  an 
utter  fiasco.  The  American  troops  fired  into  each 
other,  and  then  beat  a  precipitate  retreat.  The 
Army  of  the  North  went  into  winter  quarters; 
thus  bringing  to  a  close  the  American  land 
campaign   for   that   year. 

iqSSnwow  Napoleon,  in  Moscow,  for  some  time  nursed  the 
illusion  that^  the  fall  of  the  ancient  Russian  capital 
would  be  followed  by  a  speedy  peace.  In  his  ex- 
tremity he  did  not  hesitate  to  make  the  first  over- 
tures.    On  September  20  he  wrote  to  the  Czar: 

His  over-  ^ '  M Y  Bbotheb  :  Having  learned  that  the  brother  of 
neace  your  Imperial  Majesty's  Minister  was  at  Moscow,  I 
sent  for  him  and  had  some  conversation  with  him. 
I  requested  him  to  wait  upon  your  Majesty  and 
acquaint  you  with  my  sentiments.  The  handsome 
and  superb  city  of  Moscow  no  longer  exists.  Bos- 
topchin  has  had  it  burned.  Four  hundred  incen- 
diaries were  taken  in  the  act;  and  having  all 
declared  that  they  had  lighted  the  fire  by  order 
of  that  governor  and  the  director  of  police, 
they  were  shot.  The  fire  at  last  seems  to  have 
ceased.     Three-fourths  of  the  houses  are  burned, 
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and  one-fourth  remain.  Such  conduct  is  atio* 
cious,  and  serves  no  purpose.  It  is  Uie  proce* 
dure  followed  since  Smolensko,  and  it  has  reduced 
600,000  families  to  beggary.  Humanity,  the  in- 
terests of  your  Majesty  and  this  great  city,  de- 
manded that  it  should  have  been  intrusted  to  my 
•keeping,  since  it  was  deserted  by  the  Bussian  army. 
They  ought  to  have  left  administrations,  magistrates, 
and  oivil  guards.  That  is  what  was  done  at  Vienna 
twice,  at  Berlin  and  Madrid;  and  what  we  have 
ourselves  done  at  Milan,  when  Souvarov  entered. 
If  I  thought  such  things  were  done  by  your  Maj- 
esty's orders,  I  should  not  write  you  this  letter; 
but  I  consider  it  impossible  that,  with  your  prin* 
ciples,  heart,  and  sense  of  jastioe,  you  have  au* 
thorized  such  excesses,  unworthy  of  a  great  sov- 
ereign and  a  great  nation. 

*'I  made  war  upon  your  Majesty  without  ani- 
mosity. A  letter  from  you  before  or  after  the 
last  battle  would  have  stopped  my  march,  and  I 
should  have  been  ready  to  forego  the  advantage 
of  entering  Moscow.  If  your  Majesty  still  retains 
aught  of  your  former  sentiments,  you  will  take 
this  letter  in  good  part.  In  any  case,  you  must 
feel  indebted  to  me  for  giving  an  account  of  what 
is  taking  place  in  Moscow.*' 

By  the  advice  of  Stein,  Emperor  Alexander  sent  Napoieonv 

•^  '  ^  letter  un- 

no  reply  to  this  letter.  Bomantssov,  who  repre- •'°*''''®'** 
sented  the  peace  party  in  the  Czar's  conncils,  was 
dismissed  and  Nesselrode  took  his  place.  Stein 
wrote  to  Bernadotte,  who,  by  this  time,  unreserv- 
edly cast  the  lot  of  Sweden  with  that  of  Bossia: 
**  After  the  wound  of  Moscow  all  our  previous  re-stein^i 
verses  are  but  mere  scratches.  Now,  more  than 
ever,  shall  we  fight  it  out  to  the  bitter  end.    Bather 
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be  buried  tinder  the  rains  of  the  empire  than  come 
to  terms  with  this  new  Attilal" 

After  waiting  several  weeks  in  ill-concealed  anx* 
iety,  Napoleon  despatched  Lauriston  to  Kutusov's 
^HJ^;,^^^  headquarters.  Lauriston's  obvious  errand  was  to 
*"*^  arrange  for  the  exchange  of  prisoners.  Inciden-. 
tally  he  was  to  bring  up  the  topic  of  a  possible 
peace,  and  thus  smooth  the  way  for  it.  Succeed- 
ing in  this,  he  was  authorized  to  ask  for  passports 
to  St.  Petersburg,  there  to  conclude  the  final  peace 
negotiation.  Kutusov  craftly  detained  Lauriston 
until  he  could  get  word  to  St.  Petersburg.  In 
the  meanwhile  he  replied  that  the  word  '^peace'* 
figured  nowise  in  his  instructions,  nor  did  he  feel 
free  to  conclude  even  an  armistice.  By  way  of  em- 
phasizing this  determination,  Prince  Kurakin  cap- 
tured the  French  convoys  on  the  way  to  Smolensk, 
while  Dorokhov,  with  his  Cossacks,  took  the  French 
stores  at  Yereiya  by  assault.  Altogether  the  Cos- 
sacks, forever  hovering  about  the  French  outposts, 
made  no  less  than  16,000  prisoners.  The  most  seri- 
of^the  ^     ous  Russian  move  during  this  period  was  the  iunc- 

Cossacks  or  4 

tion  of  the  Army  of  tbe  Danube  under  Admiral 
Tchitchakov,  with  Tormasov's  corps  on  the  Styr, 
and  the  accession  to  the  Bussian  ranks  of  Platov's 
twenty-one  fresh  Cossack  regiments,  recruited  from 
the  Don.  At  last  Prince  Volkonsky  arrived  at 
Kutusov's  headquarters  with  this  answer  from 
Alexander: 

•'AH  the  advices  which  you  have  received  from 
me,  all  the  determinations  expressed  in  the  orders 
addressed  to  you  by  me — everything  ought  to  con- 
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vince  you  tliat  my  resolution  is  immovable.     At  the. 
present  moment  no  proposal  of  the  enemy  can  niake^«J^» 
me  think  of  ending  the  war.     I  shall  not  fail  in  the  ''^ 
sacred  duty  of  avenging  our  outraged  country." 

Before  this  defiance  could  be  communicated  to  the 
French  Emperor  in  Moscow  Napoleon  had  already 
realized  that  the  game  was  up.    On  October  18,  came 
the  first  snowfall.     To  Napoleon  and  his  veterans 
it  recalled  the  horrors  of  their  first  winter  campaign 
in  Poland.     Within  an  hour  Napoleon  gave  his  or-  JJJJSMe 
ders  for  the  evacuation  of  Moscow.     The  advance   °*^^ 
columns  had  scarcely  got  to  the  valley  of  "Vinkovo 
when  they  were  attacked  by  the  Cossacks,  supported 
by  Bennigsen's  infantry.     They  came  within  an  ace  Battle  of 
of   being  surrounded  and  cut  off  from  the  main 
army.     Only  the  splendid  dash  of  Murat  and  Poni- 
atovski's  Polish  lancers  saved  the  French  from  this 
disaster.     As  it  was,  they  lost  1,600  men,  8,000 
horses  and  88  guns.     The  leader  of  the  Bussian  at- 
tack.   General  Baggovud,  was  killed  in  the  first  on-g^^ 
slaught.      Within    two  days  after  this  misfortune 
Napoleon   left  Moscow  with   107,000  men,  15,000 
horses  and  605  guns,  ostensibly  **for  the  pursuit 
of  the  enemy."    The  bitterness  of  his  resentment r^Snt^** 

meiit 

found  expression  in  these  final  orders  to  Mortier, 
the  Governor  of  Moscow: 

*'The  Duke  of  Trevisa  will  put  on  march,  to-mor- 
row at  daybreak,  all  the  tired  and  lame  soldiers  of 
the  corps  of  Prince  Eckmiihl  and  the  viceroy,  of  the 
foot  cavalry,  and  the  Young  Guard,  and  to  direct 
the  whole  upon  Mojaisk.  On  the  22d  or  28d,  at 
two  o'clock  in  the  morning,  he  will  set  fire  to  the 
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« 

brandy  storehoase,  the  barracks,  and  the  public 
bnildings,  except  the  Foandling  Hospital.  Ue 
will  have  the  palace  of  the  Kremlin  set  on  fire. 
He  will  take  care  that  all  the  guns  are  broken 
into  pieces,  that  powder  is  placed  under  the  tow- 
ers of  the  Kremlin,  that  all  the  gun-carriages  are 
broken,  as  well   as  the  wagon  wheels. 

**When  these  orders  are  attended  to,  and  the 
Kremlin  is  on  fire  in  several  places,  the  duke  will 
leave  the  Kremlin,  and  advance  on  the  Mojaisk 
gjj^<^  road.  At  four  o'clock,  the  officer  of  artillery  ap- 
J^gJJjf^  pointed  to  that  duty  will  blow  up  the  Kremlin,  ac- 
cording to  instructions. 

**0n  the  march  he  will  burn  all  carriages  left  be- 
hind, use  every  endeavor  to  bury  all  the  dead,  and 
burn  all  the  inuskets  he  can  find.  On  reaching  the 
Gallitzin  Palace,  he  will  take  the  Spanish  and  Bava- 
rians stationed  there,  and  put  fire  to  the  ammuni- 
tion wagons,  and  everything  which  cannot  be  re- 
moved. He  will  collect  all  the  commanders  of 
posts,  and  order  the  garrisons  to  fall  back. 

'*He  will  be  particular  to  remain  in  Moscow  till 
he  has  himself  seen  the  Kremlin  blown  up;  and  he 
will  also  set  fire  to  the  Grovernor's  two  houses  and 
to  that  of  Rasomovsky.*' 

French         Napoloou,  With  his  main  column,  advanced  to- 

dfloioa- 

j^Jj^^  ward  Kuluga,  hoping  to  defeat  Kutusov  there  and 
Kuiuga  ^j^^^  gj^jj^  access  to  the  rich  inner  provinces  of 
Bassia.  Kutusov  anticipated  him  by  breaking  up 
his  cantonments  to  meet  the  French  half  way. 
Battle  of  Prince  Eugene's  advance  division  penetrated  as 
far  as  the  Malo-Jaroslavetz  on  the  Lagea,  when 
they  encountered  the  Bassian  vanguard.  General 
Dorochov  charged  into  the  French  and  fell  in  the 
mSlde.     A  fierce  all-day  fight  followed.    Six  times 


theLugea 
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the  town  was  stormed  and  lost  again  by  the  French, 
until  at  nightfall  thej  finally  remained  yictorious. 
They  had  lost  nearly  10,000  men  and  seven  gen- 
erals.  The  Bussian  losses,  too,  were  very  heavy. 
When  Napoleon  arrived  he  was  shocked  at  the 
heaps  of  the  fallen  soldiers  around  the  ruins  of 
the  town.  As  he  was  reconnoitring  along  the 
banks  of  the  Lugea,  that  evening,  there  was  a  sud- 
den cry  of  ^^Here  come  the  Cossacks,"  and  the  next 
moment  he  and  his  followers  were  swept  into  the  narrow 

*^  escape 

river,  with  hand-to-hand  fighting  all  around  them. 
General  Bapp  barely  managed  to  extricate  the  Em- 
peror. That  evening  Napoleon  held  a  council  of 
war  amid  the  charred  ruins  of  the  village  Goro- 
dino.  Murat,  Berthier  and  Bessidres  attended. 
In  the  face  of  their  heavy  losses,  and  the  grow- 
ing lack  of  horses,  the  three  generals  objected 
strongly  to  another  battle,  and  advised  the  aban- 
donment of  Kaluga.  After  they  had  their  say, 
the  Emperor,  with  his  head  in  his  hands,  sat  mute 
for  more  than  an  hour  staring  vacantly  at  a  map 
spread  over  his  knees.  Then  he  sighed  deeply  and 
dismissed  his  marshals  without  announcing  his  in- 
tentions.   Late  in  the  night  he  issued  orders  for  a  Retreat 

from 

retreat  to  Moschaisk.  This  meant  a  march  over  i]ie^<»ooii 
same  barren  stretch  along  which  the  French  army 
had  advanced  to  Moscow.  The  greater  part  of  the 
stores  forwarded  from  Moscow  had  been  used  up  in 
the  demonstration  against  Kaluga.  As  a  result  the 
retreat,  from  its  very  start,  was  attended  by  unusual 
hardships.  Horses  fell  right  and  left  and  hundreds 
of  ammunition  wagons  had  to  be  blown  up.    In  the 
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wake  of  the  aimy,  along  the  stretch  of  forty-eight 
miles  from  Gorodino  to  Smolensk,  Russian  peasants 
found  no  less  than  208  pieces  of  abandoned  artillery. 
On  October  27,  the  retreating  army,  now  thoroughly 
discouraged  once  more,  came  within  view  of  the  bat- 
tlefield of  Borodino.     There  the  troops  were  demor- 

Horrorsof  *^ 

the  retreat  alized  by  the  ghastly  spectacle  of  80,000  dead  bodies 
rotting  on  the  ground.  The  marching  soldiers  had 
to  turn  deaf  ears  to  the  heartbreaking  plaints  of  their 
wounded  comrades  bedded  on  the  stone  floors  of  the 
Monastery  of  Kolotsov  near  by.  Already  the  nights 
were  bitterly  cold.  The  Russian  prisoners  were 
stripped  of  their  clothing  and  afterward  murdered 
by  the  fierce  hordes  of  stragglers.  These,  in  turn, 
fell  into  the  hands  of  the  pursuing  Cossacks,  or  were 
butchered  by  the  enraged  peasants  if  they  ventured 
beyond  the  protection  of  the  marching  columns. 
Alternating  snowfalls  and  thaws  made  the  roads 
impassable.    On  November  8,  the  rearguard  under 

Triato       Davoust,  having  reached  Viazma  one  day  behind 

reareruard  the  main  column,  was  attacked  by  Platov's  Cos- 
sacks, and  was  all  but  cut  ofi  by  a  flank  attack 
from  Miloradovich's  column.  Davoust  and  his 
staff  officers  were  driven  headlong  through  the 
streets  of  the  town  by  the  levelled  spears  of 
the  Cossacks.  Six  thousand  Frenchmen  fell  in 
the  fight.  Previous  to  this  the  constant  skir- 
mishing on  the  rear  had  cost  Davoust  10,000 
men.  Only  the  reluctance  of  the  Russians  to 
follow  in  force  on    the   hunger-stricken  route  of 

wSievS^  the  French  army  had  saved  the  rearguard  from 
early  annihilation.     Now  Napoleon,  answered  Da- 
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Yoast's  despairing  appeals  for  saccor  by  relieving 
him  of  command  and  putting  Ney  in  his  place.    It 
proved  the  severest  task  ever  imposed  on  that  hero 
of  a  hundred  battles.     On  November  6,  the  Russian 
winter  set  in  with  a  howling  snowstorm.     It  be-Ney»«rear 
came  frightfully  cold.     Shoes  and  blankets  were^ 
scarce,  and   there  was  nothing  to  eat  but  horse- 
flesh.     The  soldiers  perished  by  thousands  from 
hanger  and    cold.      All    the  bonds  of    discipline 
were  relaxed.     '*Au  diable  avec  les  officiersi     II 
n'y  a  que  les  malheureuxl"  was  heard  on  all  sides. 
As  one  eye-witness  put  it:  **To  see  men  die  before 
your  eyes  in  this  triumphal  March  of  Death  made 
no  more  impression  than  a  dranken  man  at  a  Po- 
lish country  fair.''     Henceforth  the  retreat  became 
a  rout.    Other  no  less  telling  scenes  of  this  famous 
tragedy  of  history  can  be  gleaned  from  the  con- 
temporaneous accounts  of  eye-witnesses  who  have 
given  us  glimpses  of  the  disastrous  march  from  Mos- 
cow, through  Moschaisk,  Gyaatsk,  Yiazma,  and  Smo- 
lensk, from  the  Lugea  to  the  Dniepr  and  Beresina 
and  thence  to  Vilna  and  the  Niemen.     When  the^o^^ 
Emperor  reached  Smolensk,  only  his  cherished  Old  ^'iSSS'^ 
Guard  had  preserved  its  entity.    Of  the  100,000  men 
who  set  out  from  Moscow,  but  40,000  men  remained 
under  arms,  with  only  5,000  mounted  men.    There 
were  30,000  stragglers,  and  350  field  guns  had  been 
abandoned.      Worse  disaster  awaited  Napoleon  at 
Smolensk.     The  stores  had  been  pillaged,  and  noth- 
ing was  left  wherewith  to  feed  the  starving  soldiers. 
The  long-awaited  reinforcements  of  the  Ninth  Corps, 
which  Victor  had  been  bringing  from  Germany,  were 
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sammooed  away  to  support  Oadinot  and  St.  Oyr's 
corps,   wfaieh  were  threatened  on   three  sides  bj 
three    Russian    corps   under  Wittgenstein,   Tchit- 
Austrian    ^hakov  and  the  auxiliaries  from  Finland.     Napo- 
Jllll^bie  leon's  Austrian  allies,  under  Prince  Schwarzenberg, 
as  usual,  showed  themselves  averse  to  serious  hos- 
FVenoh      ^iM^^^j  *^iid  Napolcou  had  to  detach  Prince  Eugene 
ySspu     to  protect  y  itepsk.    In  spite  of  all  heroic  attempts 
to  reach  there  in  time,  the  viceroy  found  the  place 
already  in  the  hands  of  the  Bussians.      Wittgen- 
stein had  established  himself   in  force.      General 
Hilliers,  who  advanced  along  the  Jelnia  road,  was 
,     surprised  by  the    Russians,   and   lost  2^000  men. 
amboSied  -A.lrcady  the  Rnssians  were  threatening  the  French 
base  of  supplies  at  Minsk  and  Warsaw.     Worse 
than  that,  they  were  preparing  to  eflEect  a  junction 
between  their  armies  at  the  passage  of  the  Beresina, 
8o  as  to  bar  the  French  from  their  only  safe  return 
to  Poland. 

Napoleon  saw  that  there  was  not  a  moment  to 
lose,  and,  leaving  Smolensk,  he  marched  at  once 
for  Vilna.  His  marshals  were  to  follow  with  their 
eTMS!&  respective  corps  in  extended  columns.  Ney,  who 
had  been  fighting  incessantly  since  he  took  com- 
mand of  the  rearguard,  received  orders  to  blow  up 
what  was  left  of  the  ramparts  of  Smolensk,  and  to 
bury  the  remaining  guns.  By  this  time  the  French 
had  only  1,800  horses  left,  all  of  which  were  in- 
trusted to  Latour-Maubourg,  the  leader  of  the  cav- 
alry. Napoleon  and  his  staff  marched  on  foot. 
When  they  reached  Krasnoe  they  found  the  van- 
guard under  Sebastiani,  in  a  church,  beleaguered  by 
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the  enemy.  Branssier's  division  had  been  all  but 
annihilated.  The  village  of  Kutkovo  had  to  be^i^S^o 
taken  in  the  iace  of  severe  artillery  fire,  and  there 
the  fight  was  stubbornly  maintained  while  Napo- 
leon hurried  up  the  other  columns  lagging  behind. 
At  last,  finding  himself  more  and  more  hemmed  in, 
Napoleon  was  constrained  to  cut  his  way  through 
without  regard  for  the  fate  of  Ney  and  his  rear-Ney's 

^  ^  reargruard 

guard.  Luckless  Davoust  was  ordered  to  do  the  *^**^^°'*®** 
impossible — to  wit,  keep  in  touch  with  Mortier^s 
retreating  columns  and  at  the  same  time  wait  for 
Key  to  come  up.  With  the  Cossacks  closing  in 
upon  him,  Davoust  was  finally  compelled  to  fight 
his  way  along  with  Mortier's  6,000  men.  Thus  the 
remnants  of  the  French  army,  under  constant  fire, 
advanced  to  Liady  and  Orsha. 

When  the  French  rearguard  was  cut  off,  Tor- 
masov  and  General  Wilson,  who  had  been  sent  to 
Russia  by  the  British  Government,  urged  Kutusov kuiuikt 
to  drive  his  whole  column  of  50,000  men  into  the  *"^^*^*' 
French  flank,  but  they  could  not  move  the  old  gen- 
eral. *'You  think  the  old  man  a  fool,'*  he  said. 
'^Tou  are  young  and  do  not  understand.  Napo- 
leon is  BtUl  terrible.  If  he  turns  back  we  shall  all 
regret  it.  Let  him  proceed  to  the  Beresina,  ruined 
and  without  an  army,  and  I  shall  be  satisfied.'* 

Marshal  Ney,  in  his  extremity,  proved  himself  Ney's  on- 
the  resourceful  soldier  he  was  known  to  be.    With-  »«njria© 
out  warning  of  his  danger — ^for  all  despatoh  riders 
had  been  intercepted  by  the  enemy — he  came  face 
to  face  with  Kutusov's  mun  army  before  Krasnoe 
at  nightfall.     A  crushing  repulse  of  his  first  at- 

ZlXth  Genturj— Vol.  1—20 
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tempt  to  fight  his  way  through  showed  him  how 
thoroughly  he  was  cut  ofL.  Dudismayed,  he  re- 
solved to  swerve  his  column  sidewise  toward  the 
Dniepr,  aad  to  cross  that  river,  so  as  to  regain 
the  main  army  by  the  right  bank.  '^But  if  the 
Doiepr  is  not  frozen,  what  shall  we  do?''  said 
some  of  his  officers.  **It  will  be  frozen,"  retorted 
the  marshal.  ^*  Besides,  frozen  or  not,  we  shall  do 
as  we  can.  But  we  shall  cross."  For  an  hour 
Ney  drew  his  men  back  toward  Smolensk.  Then 
turning  abruptly  to  the  north  he  marched  at  double 
quick  for  the  Dniepr  with  a  flying  column  of  one 
thousand  picked  men.  At  the  village  of  Syrokenci, 
his  vanguard  picked  up  a  peasant  who  pointed  out 
Htebriiu  a  place  for  crossing  the  frozen  river  in  safety. 
Under  cover  of  the  night  Ney  succeeded  in  moving 
eight  hundred  of  his  men  over  the  ice,  without 
horses  or  artillery.  He  even  gave  his  stragglers 
three  hours  time  to  come  up,  while  be  wrapped 
himself  in  his  cloak  and  slept  till  the  last  man  was 
over  the  river.  Breaking  the  ice  behind  him,  he 
made  straight  for  Orsha.  The  remainder  of  his 
'  corps,  11,000  men  in  all,  fell  into  the  hands  of  the 

Best  of      Russians.     Altogether  the  Bussians  captured  26,000 

rearguard 

taken  Frcuch  soldiers,  800  officers,  and  28  guns.  Ten 
thousand  Frenchmen  were  killed.  The  total  loss 
of  the  Bussians  barely  exceeded  2,000  men. 

At  Orsha,  Napoleon  mustered  his  waning  forces. 
There    remained   but  6,000  effective  men  of    the 

SjntaT'' " 85,000  Imperial  Guards;  Eugene  had  saved  1,800 

foroea 

out  of  48,000;  Davoust  4,000  out  of  70,000,  and 
Ney  750  out  of  40,000.     The  situation  was  critical 


H 
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in  the  extreme.  Tchitchakov,  with  88,000  Rossianfly 
lay  ia  front  guarding  the  approach  to  the  Beresina^ 
Wittgenstein's  corps  occupied  an  impregnaJt)le  posi* 
tion  on  the  right,  while  Kutusov's  main  army  was 
coming  upon  the  left.  Napoleon,  after  cleverly  Further 
joining  forces  with  Victor  and  Oudinot's  corps  ascutoir 
well  as  with  DombroYsky's  Poles,  formed  his  troops 
into  one  strong  colomn  and  demonstrated  against 
the  lower  Beresina  as  if  to  join  forces  with  Schwar- 
nenberg.  Tchitohakov  speedily  took  alarm,  and, 
drawing  in  bis  long*extended  line  on  the  other 
side  of  the  river,  counter-demonstrated  against  the 
apparent  point  of  attack.  In  the  meanwhile  Napo- 
leon sent  all  his  engineers  to  the  upper  Beresina 
with  orders  to  construct  two  bridges  at  any  cost. 
On  the  night  that  they  began  work,  as  it  happened, 
Tschaplitz's  division,  guarding  that  point  of  the 
river,  was  ordered  to  join  Tchitchakov's  main  army 
on  the  lower  Beresina.  The  next  morning,  thanks 
to  this  stroke  of  fortune,  the  French  engineers, 
under  General  Ebl6,  finished  the  first  bridge,  and^Tt^ 
a  French  brigade,  passing  over,  established  itself 
in  the  deserted  bivouacs  of  the  Bussians.  Another 
bridge  for  artillery  and  wagons  was  soon  com- 
pleted.  Then  Napoleon  drew  his  colnmns  together 
at  that  point,  leaving  but  one  division  on  the  lower 
Beresina  to  further  hoodwink  the  enemy.  That 
same  day  the  Russians,  made  aware  of  what  was 
going  on,  attacked  the  French  on  both  sides  of  the 
river.    Wittgenstein  opened    the  affair  by  inter- p&rtoa- 

neanx^s 

eepting   the   forlorn   Partouneaux  division  which  SljgS.^ 
had  been  left  below  to  fight  it  out  alone.    After 
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Standing  his  groand  for  twelve  hours,  General  Par* 
toaneauz  and  eight  thousand  men  laid  down  their 
arms.  Tschaplitz's  efforts  to  regain  his  lost  posi- 
tion onlj  brought  him  great  loss.  The  next  morn- 
ing  Tschaplitz  renewed  his  attack,  but  during  the 
night  Ney's  corps  had  crossed  with  the  Imperial 
Guards  and  would  have  I'outed  Tschaplitz's  divi* 
sioD  if  the  whole  of  Tchitchakov's  corps  had  not 
come  ap  to  his  support.     More  than  10,000  men  on 

Bereaioa  ^^^^  sidcs  fell  in  the  fight.  During  the  same  day 
Wittgenstein,  on  the  other  side  of  the  river,  sig- 
nally defeated  Victor's  corps  and  drove  it  down 
the  slopes  to  the  river's  edge.  While  the  men  were 
struggling  to  get  across  the  bridges,  the  Bussian 
batteries  from  the  heights  concentrated  their  force 
on  this  point.  The  artillery  bridge  broke  down 
and  the  horses  and  guns  with  their  gunners  fell 
through  in  an  inextricable  mass.  Artillery,  wag- 
ons, horsemen  and  foot  soldiers  all  commingled  now 
rushed  over  the  other  bridge,  and  hundreds  were 
crushed  to  death  or  pushed  over  the  sides.  Mar- 
shal Victor  and  his  rearguard  had  to  fight  their 
way  through  the  struggling  hordes  of  their  own 
comrades  at  the  point  of  the  bayonet.  A  desperate 
throng  of  stragglers  hung  back  on  the  shores  of  the 
river,  wavering  between  the  fears  of  capture  and 
all  but  certain  death  in  the  frightful  crush.     These 

Horrors  of  horrors  continued    throughout   the  night.     When 

the  flight  ^  ° 

day  broke  at  last,  and  the  Bussian  Cossacks  were 
seen  charging  down  the  hillside.  Marshal  Victor 
abandoned  all  those  that  had  stayed  behind  to 
their  fate,  and  burned  the  bridge  down  before  the 
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eyes  of  the  woiliiig  multitude.    Sixteen  thousand 
prisoDers  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Russians.    The 
loss  of  life  dniing  the  passage  of  the  Beresina  was  at  the 
later  estimated  at  12,000.     Twenty-five  pieces  of 
artillery  had  to  be  abandoned. 

On  December  6,  Napoleon,  dragging  himself  along 
with  his  ragged  bodyguard  of  officers,  the  so-ealied 
"Sacred  Squadron,"  reached  Smorgoni.  There  he 
received  tidings  of  what  was  to  him  the  most  alarm-  Aiarmin? 

news  frocn 

ing  thing  of  all.  A  conspiracy  in  Paris,  working  pwIb 
on  a  false  report  of  his  death,  had  shaken  the 
foundations  of  his  throne.  Gathering  his  marshals 
around  him,  the  emperor  explained  the  need  of  his 
immediate  presence  in  Paris  and  bade  them  all 
farewell.  Then  he  dictated  a  final  summary  of 
the  situation,  the  famous  Twenty-eighth  Bulletin 

I 

of  the  Grand  Army,  in  which  he  strove  to  explain  rpi^^^g^i^ 
to  the  world  the  causes  of  the  terrible  tragedy  that  ^^^^^^^ 
had  overwhelmed  him.    It  ran  in  this  wise: 

**The  army  was  in  good  condition  on  the  6th 
November,  and  till  then  the  weather  had  been 
perfect.  The  cold  began  on  the  7th,  and  from  that 
time  we  lost  every  night  several  hundred  horses, 
which  died  during  bivouac.  Soon  80,000  had  sue* 
cumbed,  and  our  cavalry  were  all  on  foot.  On  the 
14th  we  were  almost  without  cavalry,  artillery,  and 
transports.  Without  cavalry  we  could  gain  no  in- 
formation beyond  a  quarter  of  a  league.  Without 
artillery  we  could  not  fight  a  battle,  nor  keep  posi- 
tioDs  steadily.  It  was  necessary  to  march,  to  avoid 
a  battle,  which  the  want  of  supplies  made  undesir- 
able. It  was  necessary  to  occupy  a  certain  space, 
to  avoid  being  taken  in  flank,  and  that  without 
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cavalry  to  gain  information  and  unite  the  columns. 
This  difficulty,  together  with  the  excessive  and  sud- 
den cold,  rendered  our  position  dangerous. 

**The  enemy,  seeing  on  the  roads  traces  of  the 
frightful  calamity  which  struck  the  French  army, 
tried  to  take  advantage  of  it.  Our  columns  were 
all  surrounded  by  Cossacks,  who,  like  Arabs  in  the 
desert,  carried  off  the  trains  and  carriages  which 
had  separated  from  the  army.  That  despicable 
cavalry,  which  comes  silently,  and  could  not  re- 
pulse a  company  of  light-horse  soldiers,  became 
formidable  under  those  circumstances. 

•*The  Cossacks  took  a  number  of  isolated  men, 
engineers  and  wounded  officers  who  exposed  them- 
selves imprudently.  Many  also  lost  their  baggage 
through  the  Cossacks  in  ambush.  Some,  not  suffi- 
ciently steeled  against  adversity,  lost  their  spirits 
and  dreamed  of  misfortune.  The  brave  were  ever 
cheerful.  i 

"Throughout  all  those  operations  the  Emperor 
has  always  marched  in  the  midst  of  his  guard;  the 
cavalry  under  the  Duke  of  Istria,  and  the  infantry 
under  the  Duke  of  Dantzic.  Our  cavalry  was  de- 
prived of  horses  to  such  an  extent  that  the  officers 
who  were  still  mounted  had  to  be  collected,  to  form 
four  companies  of  one  hundred  and  fifty  men  each. 
Their  generals  acted  as  captains;  the  colonels  as 
under-officers.  This  sacred  squadron,  commanded 
by  General  Grouchy,  and  under  the  orders  of  the 
King  of  Naples,  did  not  lose  sight  of  the  Emperor 
in  all  his  movements.  The  health  of  his  Majesty 
has  never  been  better.'' 

Napoieoo's     Napolcou  ucvcr  admitted  the  full  extent  of  his 

flight  to 

Frauce  losscs  in  Bussia.  As  he  was  flying  homeward  in 
a  solitary  sleigh  a  few  days  afterward,  General 
St.  Cyr,  his  companion,  remarked:    ''We  left  800,- 
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000  men  in  Bossia."  ^'No,  nol"  replied  Napoleon, 
**not  so  many  as  that"  Then,  after  a  moment's ^fSh? 
reflection,  "Ah!  80,000  at  theMoskova;  7,000  here,  "*"***" 
10,000  there;  and  all  those  who  strayed  on  the 
marches  and  have  not  returned.  Possibly  yon  are 
not  far  wrong.  But  then  there  were  so  many 
Germans!" 

The  Germans  did  not  forget  it  I    In  one  of  the 
public  squares  of  Munich  stands  a  tall  obelisk  made 
from  the  bronze  of  cannon  captured  in  France.    On 
it  are  inscribed  the  words:  "To  the  80,000  Barari-SS^r 
ans  who  perished  in  Bussia/* 

On  Napoleon's   departure   the   conduct    of   the 
retreat  was  intrusted  to  Murat.     He  brought  the 
wretched   army  as  far  as  Yilna.      Then  he,   too, 
found  that  important  matters  in  Naples  demanded 
his  presence  there.     PIatoy*s  Cossacks  made  pro- 
longed    stay  in  Vilna    impossible.     In  the  flight 
from  Vilna  to  Kovno  even  the  French  army  funds,  ,(„^j., 
regimental    eagles  and    the  flags    taken  from  tbei^^4s^ 
enemy  were  abandoned  by  the  roadside.     Marshal 
Ney  and  old  General  Lefebvre  were  the  only  com* 
manders  resolute  enough  to  hold  the  Cossacks  in 
check  while  the  others  fled  onward.    On  December 
12,  the  panic-stricken  soldiers  arrived  at  Kovno  on 
the  Niemen.     As  the  covering  force   under  Ney 
entered  the  gate  of  the  city  it  was  seen  that  the 
remnant  of  the  Imperial  Guard  consisted  of  but 
three  hundred  men.     The  next  morning  the  ap* 
proach  of  the  Bussians  drove  the  French  out  ofFranoh 
Kovno.     Pell-mell  they  crossed  the  bridge  across  of  Bnasu 
the  Niemen  and  thus  quitted  the  soil  of  Bussia. 
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Befote  abandoning  Kovno,  Ney  seisdd  a  nunket, 
and,  witk  a  corporal's  guard,  held  the  bridge-head 
Against  the  forenmnen  ol  the  Cossack  vangnani 
When  the  last  French  colomn  had  retired  in  safety, 
Ney  threw  his  musket  into  the  Niemen  and  left 
the  ramparts.  He  was  the  last  combatant  soldier 
of  the  Grand  Army  who  left  Bossia.  The  next 
morning  be  walked  into  the  last  French  outpost  in 
the  Prussian  village  of  Gumbinnen,  empty-handed, 
ragged  and  unkempt.  To  the  challenge  of  the 
sentry  he  replied:  ''Here  comes  the  reai^uard  of 
the  Grand  Army!"  At  Koenigsberg,  the  Bussiana, 
assisted  by  the  friendly  attitude  of  Ge^eral  York 
and  his  corps  of  Prussians,  inflicted  a  kst  defeat 
on  their  fallen  foe.  This  brought  the  total  losses 
of  the  French  army  up  to  662,048  men,  167,000 
horses,  12,000  guns,  and  12,000,000  francs  in 
money.  When  Emperor  Alexander  arrived  in 
Vilna  on  December  21,  16,000  dead  bodies  still 
littered  the  ice  of  the  Niemen.  *'What  frightfol 
horrorsi'*  exclaimed  Yon  Arndt.  ''This  is  not  the 
work  of  Kutusov  or  of  Wittgenstein.  It  is  the 
finger  of  God,*'  said  the  Czar.  But  the  Bussians, 
too,  had  suffered  almost  corresponding  losses.  The 
long-drawn  pursuit  cost  Kutusor's  corps  62,000 
men,  of  whom  48,000  lay  ia  hospital.  The  total 
Bussian  losses  were  later  estimated  at  800,000  men. 

In  all  it  is  safe  to  state  that  the  wars  of  1812,  in- 
cluding the  Peninsular  campaign,  and  the  American 
war,  cost  the  lives  o£  over  a  million  mGo.  But 
greater  hecatombs  were  still  to  be  demanded. 

When  Napoleon  arrived  in  Paris  his  mere  pres- 
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enoe  qaelled  the  oommotion  caused  by  the  disas- 
trous news  from  Bossia,  and  the  all  but  successf al  pS^ch 
eaup'cTitat  of  Malet  The  Emperor^s  first  measure 
was  to  call  for  a  new  leyj  of  860,000  conscripts. 
Next  he  stamped  out  the  last  dying  embers  of  the 
conspiracy  aimed  at  his  throne.  Malet  and  the 
fonrteen  prisoners  taken  with  him  were  condemned 
to  death  and  executed.  What  alarmed  Napoleon 
the  most  in  tbe  whole  affair  was  that  in  the  crisis  oospim^ 
of  the  attempted  eoup-d'Hat  his  son  seemed  to  have 
been  overlooked  by  common  consent.  Every  one 
took  for  granted  that  the  Emperor's  death,  as  falsely 
reported,  would  render  a  new  election  indispensa* 
ble.  ^'Whatt*'  exclaimed  Napoleon,  again  and 
again,  ''did  nobody  think  of  my  son,  my  wife,  or 
the  constitution  of  the  empire?''  He  took  instant 
measures  to  secure  his  throne  by  additional  de- 
crees  of  the  Senate  with  provisions  for  all  contin- 
gencies. This  done  he  threw  himself  heart  andTheHfth 
soul  into  preparations  for  the  inevitable  war  of  tbe 
coming  year.  Already  the  fifth  coalition  agaixuH 
him  was  forming. 
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THE  first  ally  lost  to  Napoleon  was  PrasBia. 
From  the  first  the  Prossian  force  of  aoxilia* 
ries  under  General  York  of  Wartenbmg  had 
been  a  source  of  misgiving  to  the  French*  When 
York  BQcceeded  Gravert  in  command,  he  insisted 
on  being  treated  as  an  independent  commander  by 
Marshal  Macdonald.  As  snch  the  Prassian  general 
wartan.  distingnlshcd  himself  in  two  actions  against  heavy 
Russian  odds  at  Eckau  and  at  Banske.  When  the 
tide  tamed  against  the  French  the  attitude  of  the 
Prussians  became  a  matter  of  solicitude  to  both 
sides.  Napoleon  acknowledged  York's  indepen- 
dent rank,  and  allowed  Macdonald  to  cSlet  the 
Prussian  commander  a  marshalshipi  with  a  gratu- 
ity of  20,000  francs.  On  the  Russian  side,  Chnend 
Essen,  Count  Pelucci  and  Prince  Bepnin,  each  in 
turn,  made  personal  efforts  to  induce  York  to  throw 
his  Prussian  corps  into  the  balance  against  Napo- 
leon. In  December,  when  the  ruin  of  the  French 
cause  was  plain,  the  position  of  the  Prussian  aux- 
iliaries was  precf^rious,  and  York  began  to  waver. 
In  a  despatch  to  the  King  of  Prussia  he  explained 
matters  in  detail,  and  asked  the  king's  permission 
to  break  off  his  allegiance  to  the  French.  At  the 
same  time,  as  the  king  well  knew,  Russian  confi* 
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dential  eavoys  in  Vieana  were  doing  their  utmost 
to  indace  Emperor  Francis  and  Metternich  to  cut 
loose  from  France.  Accordingly,  York  received 
word  to  accommodate  himself  to  circumstances 
until  the  political  atmosphere  had  cleared,  and, 
above  all,  not  to  kick  over  the  traces  ('*Nach  den 
Umstanden  handeln,  aber  nicht  uber  die  Schnur 
hauen").  For  York  this  was  not  so  easy.  When 
Macdonald  with  his  corps  fell  back  on  Dantzig  late 
in  December,  York  and  his  Prussians  brought  up 
the  rear.  By  a  well-fought  action  before  Tilsit  the  SSSwS* 
Bussians  succeeded  in  cutting  off  York's  rearguard 
from  Macdonald's  main  body.  The  Russian  com- 
mander, General  Dibitch,  asked  for  an  interview 
between  the  lines.  York  was  informed  of  the 
general  Bussian  orders  to  avoid  active  hostilities 
against  Prussia,  and  was  asked  to  enter  into  an 
arrangement  for  full  neutrality.  The  next  morn- 
ing Count  Pelucci,  the  Governor  of  Biga,  appeared 
with  a  personal  letter  of  the  Czar,  in  which  Alexan* 
der  promised  to  fight  for  the  deliverance  of  Prussia 
as  well  as  of  Bussia,  if  the  Prussian  troops  fought 
on  his  side.  A  last  reconnoissance  convinced  York 
that  his  corps  was  utterly  cut  off  and  surrounded. 
After  a  moment  of  reflection  York  said  quietly: 
"You  have  got  me.  To-morrow  I  shall  enter  your 
lines."  York's  officers  and  men  received  the  news 
with  wild  joy.     Next  momini?,  York  and  Dibitch  tion  of " 

Taupoggaa 

met  at  the  mill  of  Tauroggen,  and  signed  a  con- 
vention whereby  neutrality  was  declared  between 
Prussia  and  Bussia.  The  Bussians  were  privileged 
to  move  their  troops  through  Prussia.    In  case  of 
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repudiation  of  the  contract,  York  and  his  oflBoers 

.  were  paroled  not  to  serve  against  Bassia  for  a 

period  of  three  months.    In  Janoarji  York's  troopSi 

escorted  bj  Bussian  OossaokSi  entered  Tilsit,  and 

effected  a  junction  with  a  detached  body  of  Pros- 

siansy  under   Maasenbad.    This   praotioally  deliT- 

J2J5fJj25:ered.   Eoenigsberg    over   to   the   Bussians.     The 

^^^         German  revolt  against  Napoleon   had  began. 

York  thus  reported  his  act  to  the  King  of 
Prussia:  *'I  lay  my  head  at  the  feet  of  your 
majesty.  If  I  have  erred,  1  shoold  gladly  die, 
in  the  consciousness  that  I  have  not  sinned  either 
as  a  faithful  subject  or  a  true  Prussian.  Now  or 
never  is  the  time  when  your  Majesty  can  tear  loose 
from  the  haughty  demands  of  an  ally  whose  in  ten* 
lions  in  regard  to  Prussia  have  ever  been  a  matter 
of  serious  concern.  These  considerations  governed 
my  conduct.  God  grant  it  be  for  the  good  of  the 
Fatherland."  King  Frederick  William  of  Prussia, 
surrounded  as  he  was  by  French  troops  quartered 
^rk^  in  Berlin,  repudiated  York.  He  declared  the  con- 
vention  of  neutrality  null  and  void.  York  was 
summoned  before  a  court-martial.  Thanks  to 
the  vigilance  of  the  Bussian  outposts,  the  king's 
couriers  bearing  these  orders  were  not  permitted 
to  reach  the  Prussian  general.  Failing  to  receive 
any  answer,  York  could  only  surmise  his  predica- 
ment. As  a  soldier  of  the  old  school,  who  had 
once  before  been  cashiered  for  criticising  a  supe- 
rior officer,  York  took  it  hard.  *'With  bleeding 
heart,"  he  wrote,  *'I  burst  the  bonds  of  obediencei 
and  carry  on  the  war  upon  my  own  responsibility. 
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Tb«  anny  deeiies  war  with  France;  the  aatioD  de- 
sires it;  the  king  himself  desires  it^  bat  his  will 
is  not  free.    The  army  most  make  his  will  free." 

Steisi  MoritEs,  von  Anidti  and  other  Prussian 
patriots,  retaming  from  exile  to  Basflin,  hastened 
to  Koeniggbefg  to  strengthen  York's  reaolation. 
Stein  bore  a  commission  from  the  Osar  to  assume  §££!!!> 
the  government  of  the  Prussian  provinoe  oooupied 
by  Bossian  troops,  and  raised  a  Prussian  army  Uaf 
the  war  with  France.  Stein's  powers  w^re  to  con* 
tinue  until  the  Czar  ooald  come  to  some  arrange* 
ment  with  the  Eing  of  Prussia. 

Armed  with  this  commission.  Stein  appeared  in 
Koenigsb^rg  and  boldly  convoked  an  assembly  of 
the  people  to  take  proper  measures  for  the  Father^ 
land  independent  of  their  king.  York,  though  de- 
clining to  act  as  chairman,  was  induced  to  give 
some  countenance  to  the  movement.  On  the  prom- 
ise of  Stein's  abstention  from  further  Bussian  in- 
terference, he  entered  the  house  and  spoke  a  few 
words.  York's  undisguised  declaration  of  war  was 
received  with  unbounded  enthusiasm.  Forty  thou- 
sand Prussians  flocked  to  arms  from  the  province 
of  East  Prussia  alone.  Becruits  began  to  arrive  oermaas 
from  all  other  parts  of  Germany.  This  unprece- 
dented spectacle  ol  the  people  working  out  their 
salvation  without  help  from  the  crown,  decaded  the 
timid  Prussian  king  and  his  councillor,  Hardenberg. 
Moreover,  the  Bussians  were  advancing  toward  the 
Oder.  On  January  26,  the  royal  family  removed 
from  Berlii^  to  Breslau.  This  put  the  king  beyond 
the  power  of   the  French   troops  at  Berlin,  and 
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brought  him  so  much  nearer  to  Alexander.  York  8 
defection  was  condoned.  Warlike  preparations  be- 
gan at  once.  Swarms  of  Prussian  volunteers  bound 
for  East  Prussia  passed  through  Berlin,  shaking 
their  fists  at  the  French  soldiers.  On  February  8, 
appeared  a  royal  edict  calling  for  volunteers.  A 
week  later  all  the  Prussian  men  between  the  ages 
of  seventeen  and  fifty  were  called  to  arms.  One* 
fourth  of  the  entire  population  responded  to  the 
call.  General  Knesebeck  was  sent  to  the  head- 
quarters of  the  Czar  to  arrange  for  military  co- 
operation. The  Czar  sent  Stein  to  Breslau  with 
a  Bussian  plenipotentiary  to  conclude  the  terms. 

Treaty  of  r  r  J 

Kaiisch  On  February  27,  the  treaty  of  Kalisch  was  signed. 
Bassia  undertook  not  to  lay  down  her  arms  until 
the  Prussian  state  should  be  restored  to  the  same 
strength  of  area  and  population  which  it  had  be- 
fore 1806.  Bussia  reserved  to  herself  the  lost  prov- 
inces of  Prussian  Poland,  on  a  promise  that  Prus- 
sia should  indemnify  herself  by  an  equal  amount 
of  territory  taken  from  western  Germany.  This  ar- 
rangement, though  deplored  by  the  foremost  Prus- 
sian statesmen  of  the  time,  contained  the  germ 
of  Prussia's  coming  leadership  in  German  affairs. 
Prussia's  formal  declaration  of  war  was  still  with- 
held until  her  feverish  military  preparations  could 
be  perfected.    The  Bussians,  on  the  other  hand, 

amioDs^  sure  of  popular  support  throughout  Prussia,  carried 
the  war  into  Germany  with  undiminished  vigor. 
The  French  rearguard  under  Eugene  Beauhamais 
had  to  abandon  the  strong  line  of  the  Oder  and 
fall  back  to  Berlin  and  the  Elbe.    On  February 
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20,  the  first  Rassian  Cofisacks  appeared  before  Ber- 
lin and  fought  in  the  outskirts.  Within  a  week  the 
French  had  to  quit  the  capital,  closely  pursued  by 
the  Bussian  vanguard.  Some  days  later,  Wittgen- 
stein, who  took  command  after  the  expiration  of 
aged  Kutusov  at  BautzeUi  entered  Berlin  with  the 
Russian  infantry.  On  March  17,  York  and  hisgJun*" 
Prussian  corps  made  their  appearance.  They  were 
received  with  tumultuous  joy.  On  the  same  day 
came  the  king^s  long  deferred  declaration  of  war. 
It  was  the  famous  appeal  **To  my  People,"  which 
fltirred  the  Germans  of  those  days  to  their  depths: 

•*For  my  faithful  people,  as  for  all  Germans,  there 
is  no  need  of  justification  for  the  war  which  now  be- 
gins. The  causes  for  war  are  clear  to  the  uublinded 
eyes  of  Europe. 

"We  succumbed  to  the  overwhelming  numbers  of  ^J^^JJ^®* 
France.  A  peace  which  deprived  me  of  half  my  sub-  appeal 
jects  brought  us  no  blessings.  It  inflicted  wounds 
deeper  than  those  of  war.  The  marrow  of  the  land 
was  sucked  out  by  our  invaders.  The  strongholds 
of  the  country  were  held  by  the  enemy.  Agricul- 
ture and  the  arts  were  laid  low.  The  freedom  of 
commerce  ceased  and  the  sources  of  trade  and  pros- 
perity were  dried  up.  The  country  became  a  prey 
to  robbers. 

**By  a  strict  fulfilment  of  my  pledges  I  hoped  to 
make  things  easier  for  my  people  and  to  convince 
^be  French  emperor  that  it  was  to  bis  own  advan- 
tage to  leave  to  Prussia  her  independence.  My 
honest  intentions  were  frustrated  through  his  pride 
and  faithlessness.  It  was  plain  that  the  emperor^s 
treaties,  worse  still  than  his  wars,  aimed  at  our  sure 
pratlition.  The  moment  has  come  when  we  can  no 
longer  be  deceived  about  our  condition. 
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^'Men  of  Brandenburg,  of  Praasia,  SiloBia,  Pome- 
rania  and  Lithuania  I  You  know  what  you  have 
suffered  for  nearly  seven  years.  You  know  what 
your  sorry  lot  will  be  if  you  do  not  wage  this  war 
with  honor.  Remember  your  forefathers!  Bemem- 
ber  the  great  Elector,  and  Frederick  the  G-reatI  Be* 
call  yoar  blessed  privileges  for  which  our  ancestors 
paid  with  their  blood,  freedom  of  conscience,  honori 
independence,  commerce,  art  and  science.  Behold 
the  great  example  of  our  powerful  allies,  the  Bus* 
siansi  Behold  the  men  of  Spain,  of  Portugal! 
Lesser  peoples  than  we  have  striven  for  the  same 
ends  against  mightier  foes  and  they  have  won.  Be- 
member  the  heroes  of  Switzerland  and  the  Nether- 
lands 1 

''It  is  the  last  decisive  fight  that  we  make  for 
our  existence,  our  independence  and  our  property. 
There  is  no  alternative  but  peace  with  honor  or 
glorious  defeat.  Even  this  can  be  endured  so  it 
be  in  honor,  for  without  honor  life  is  nothing  for 
a  Prussian  and  a  German.  Yet  we  can  trust  to 
the  future.  God  and  our  strong  will  must  bring 
victory  to  our  just  cause.  After  victory  we  shall 
have  glorious  peace  and  the  return  of  happy  times. 

''Fbederick  William.'* 


retteryes 


unitary  On  the  same  day  that  Frederick  William  issued 
his  proclamation  to  the  people,  he  decreed  the  for- 
mation of  the  great  military  reserves  known  as 
the  Landwehr  and  the  Landsturm.  As  the  result 
of  these  measures  and  Scharnhorst's  farsighted  mili- 
tary preparations,  100,000  men  were  joined  to  Prus- 
sia's standing  army  of  45,000.  Schamhorst,  against 
the  advice  of  York  and  others,  gave  to  Blticher  the 
chief  command.  A  general  feeling  of  enthusiasm 
swept  through  the  country  like   unto  that  which 
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created  ths  armies  of  the  French  BevolutioDi. 
Beardless  y^mths  and  gray  haired  men  flocked 
to  the  ooloiB.  Olergymen,  professors,  and  the 
students  of  the  universities  shouldered  muskets. 
Even  women  found  their  way  into  the  ranks.  S^***** 
Other  women  contributed  their  jewelry  and  trin- 
kets, receiving  in  turn  delicately  wrought  oma- 
ments  of  iron,  with  the  inscription:  '*I  gave  gold 
for  iron;  1818."  The  king  instituted  the  order  of 
the  Iron  Gross,  to  be  awarded  for  acts  of  bravery 
in  battle.  Thus  a  fresh  impulse  was  given  to  the 
wrought-iron  industry  of  Berlin,  which  has  since 
been  carried  so  far.  Already  the  peasantry  was 
rising  against  its  French  oppressors,  and  flying  de- 
tachments of  volunteers  under  Dornberg  and  Lilt- 
zow  carried  raids  into  the  French  districts.  The 
poet  Koemer,  himself  a  soldier,  appealed  to  thepatriouc 
people  in  strains  of  patriotic  ardor  that  have  lived 
to  the  present  day.     His  song 

*'The  people  riM, 
The  storm  breaks  looee»" 

or  the  stirring  lines  on  ^'Lutzow's  Baid,*'  were  sung 
from  one  end  of  Germany  to  the  other. 

"What  is  the  German  Fatherland  ?"  wrote  Arndt, 
the  people's  poet  from  Riigen : 

* 'Where'er  resounds  the  German  tongue,  Amdt*s 

Where'er  its  hymns  to  God  are  sung  I 

That  land  is  the  land, 
Brave  German,  that,  thj  Ealheriaiid! 

^Tbat  is  the  Gennan  Fatherland  I 
Where  scorn  shall  loreign  trifiers  brand. 
Where  all  are  foes  whose  deeds  offend. 
Where  every  noble  soiled  a  friend: 

Be  this  the  land. 
All  Germany  shall  be  the  land  I'* 
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Other  German  poets  joined  in  the  chorns  with  the 
^o^   exception  of  Goethe,  who  said:  **Well,  well,  shake 
your  chains  I    That  man  Napoleon  is  too  strong  for 
you.    You  will  not  break  them." 

Napoleon,  in  Paris,  faced  the  gathering  storm  with 

a  bold  front.    In  reply  to  a  letter  of  warning  from 

Napoleon's  Da voast  he  wrote:  *'PahI  Germans  never  can  be- 

measores 

come  Spaniards."  Yet  he  lost  no  time  in  gathering 
his  new  army  of  860,000  conscripts  and  27,000  fresh 
horses.  Money  was  raised  by  floating  paper  cur- 
rency. To  allay  the  growing  resentment  arising 
Papal  ooo-  among  the  French  peasantry,  he  went  to  conciliate 
-the  Pope  in  his  prison  palace  at  Avignon,  and 
greeted  him  by  the  name  of  Father.  Pius  YIl.  was 
set  at  liberty  in  Savona,  and  Napoleon  consented 
to  come  to  an  agreement  with  him  in  which  both 
parties  yielded  some  of  their  long  contested  points. 
On  February  18,  Napoleon  opened  the  Oorps  Legis- 
latif  with  this  characteristic  speech: 

Acharao-  **Gentlembn — The  war  again  begun  in  the  north 
aSdroM  of  Europc  presented  to  the  English  a  favorable  op- 
portunity for  their  plans;  but  all  their  hopes  have 
fallen  to  the  ground.  Their  army  failed  before  the 
citadel  of  Burgos,  and  after  suffering  great  losses 
was  obliged  to  evacuate  the  territory  of  all  the 
Spains.  I  myself  entered  Kussia.  Everywhere 
our  eagles  triumphed. 

''But  the  excessive  and  premature  rigor  of  the 
winter  subjected  my  army  to  a  frightful  calamity.' 
In  a  few  nights  I  saw  everything  changed,  and  1 
suffered  great  losses.  They  would  have  broken  my 
heart  if,  at  such  an  important  time,  I  had  been  ac- 
cessible to  other  sentiments  than  the  interest,  the 
glory,  and  the  future  of  my  peoples. 
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*^In  view  of  the  evils  which  have  weighed  upon 
UB,  the  joy  of  England  has  been  great  and  her  hopes 
nnboanded.  She  offered  oar  fairest  provinces  as  a 
reward  for  treason;  she  laid  down  as  a  condition  of 
peace  the  dismemberment  of  this  beautiful  empire. 
It  was,  in  other  words,  a  proclamation  of  perpetual 
warfare. 

'*The  agents  of  England  are  propagating  among 
all  our  neighbors  the  spirit  of  revolt  against  the 
sovereigns.  England  wishes  to  see  the  whole  con« 
tinent  a  prey  to  civil  war  and  all  the  terrors  of  an« 
archy;  but  Providence  has  marked  herself  to  be  the 
first  victim  of  anarchy  and  civil  war. 

'*!  have  myself  personally  drawn  up  with  the  Pope 
a  Concordat  which  puts  a  stop  to  all  the  difficulties 
which  had  unfortunately  arisen  in  the  Church.  The 
French  dynasty  reigns  and  will  reign  in  Spain.  The 
Eussians  will  go  back  to  their  frightful  climate. 

**I  wish  for  peace;  it  is  necessary  for  the  world. 
Four  times  since  the  rupture  which  followed  the 
Treaty  of  Amiens  I  have  offered  it  in  a  formal 
manner.  I  shall  never  make  any  peace  except  an 
honorable  one — one  suited  to  the  interests  and  great- 
ness of  my  empire.  So  long  as  this  murderous  war 
continues,  my  peoples  ought  to  be  ready  for  sacri" 
fices  of  every  kind;  for  a  bad  peace  would  cause  us 
to  lose  everything,  even  hope  itself;  and  everything 
would  be  compromised,  even  the  prosperity  of  our 
grandchildren." 

To  Emperor  Francis  of  Austria,  Napoleon  wrote: 

'^I  shall  take  no  steps  toward  peace,  because  theAostiteii 

-  ,  *  111  medtaiUoo 

last  Circumstances  having  turned  to  the  advantage  inyited 
of  Bussia,  it  belongs  to  her  Cabinet  to  take  steps, 
if  they  understand  the  position  of  affairs.     Never- 
theless, I  shall  not  object  to  those  made  by  your 

Majesty." 


Theflfth 
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It  was  too  late.  Aostria  was  alraady  being  irre- 
sistibly  drawn  into  the  new  eoalition  against 
France,  for  which  England  as  heretofore  had  to 
fnrnish  the  money.  In  addition,  the  British  Min- 
istry agreed  to  famish  80,000  troops.  For  the 
nonce  Anatria  remained  neutrali  bat  the  hasty  i«* 
tarn  of  SchwarzenbeEg's  corps  and  the  mobiliaation 
of  Aastria's  remaining  troops  reFcaled  to  Napoleon 
that  nothing  bat  a  victorions  campaign  coald  keep 
his  newly  acquired  father-in-law  off  his  heels.   * 

Blticher^s  new  Prussian  corps  had  not  yet  formed 
a  junction  with  Wittgenstein  when  Napcrfeon  re- 
tamed  to  the  fray  at  the  head  of  160,000  menu  He 
advanced  oyer  the  familiar  country  of  Erfurt  and 
Herseburg,  headed  straight  for  Saxony ;  for  the  fate 
of  Saxony  hung  in  the  balance.  Already  BlUcber 
had  entered  Dresden  at  the  heels  of  a  retreating 
French  garrison,  and  Wittgenstein,  pushing  for- 
fSSS^  ^^^  ^  If  ^debuTg,  had  repulsed  40,000  French- 
men at  Mdckern.  Now  Napoleon  threw  his  180,000 
men  into  the  path  of  the  80,000  allies  and  marched 
on  Leipzig.  On  the  first  day  of  May  Marehal  Ney, 
with  40,000  men,  overwhelmed  Winzingerode's  Bus- 
Ma  '  sian  vanguard  at  Weissenfels  and  forced  him  back. 
Marshal  Bessidres,  the  famous  French  cavalry  chief- 
tain, lost  his  life  in  this  fight.  Wittgenstein  brought 
the  Bussian  column  up  and  fell  on  Ney's  fiank  at 
Gboss-O^rsehen.  The  fight  lasted  nearly  all  day, 
and  gave  the  raw  Prussian  recruits  a  chance  to 
measure  their  strength  against  the  equally  youth- 
ful new  conscripts  of  France.  Unfortunately  for  the 
Bussians,  the  affair  was  dragged  out  by  Wittgen- 
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Stein,  who  ordered  up  one  brigade  after  another  in- 
stead of  massing  their  attack  at  Ltitzen.  Bltlcher's  ^^^" 
slowness  in  bringing  up  his  Prossians,  owing  to  the 
negligence  of  a  despatch  rider,  gave  Napoleon  a 
chaDce  to  swing  bis  long  lines  around  the  enemy's 
ends.  The  Bassians  would  have  been  encircled  had 
Bltioher  not  arrived  in  time  to  interpose  his  Prus* 
sian  reserves.  Firing  incessantly  antil  after  dark, 
the  allies  finally  retired  in  good  order.  On  the 
evening  of  the  bloody  engagement  of  May  2,  the 
Prussian  Hussars  under  Ziethen,  supported  by  a 
Cossack  brigade,  tried  to  pierce  the  French  centre 
with  a  fierce  night  attack,  but  were  repulsed  by 
Napoleon's  well-concentrated  artillery  fire.  They  Death  of 
captured  some  guns,  but  suffered  irreparable  lossbont 
in  the  death  of  Schamhorst.  Further  away  a  Prus* 
sian  division,  during  this  same  time,  stormed  Halle, 
bat  had  to  fall  back  after  the  main  army,  lest  it 
be  cut  ofi.  After  a  sharp  rear  action  at  Koldiz,  thesoidiz 
allies  gained  Dresden  and  made  a  stand  at  Bautzen. 
An  attempted  French  diversion  against  Berlin  was 
frustrated  by  Barclay  de  Tolly  and  York  at  Koe- Koenigs- 
nigswarte  and  Weissig,  and  both  armies  drew  in 
their  reserves  for  the  coming  battle.  The  accession  ^®'"** 
of  two  Bavarian  and  Saxon  corps  brought  Napo- 
leon's fighting  force  up  to  150,000,  whereas  the 
allies  had  90,000  men.  On  May  19,  Napoleon  ad- 
vanced on  Bautzen  and  delivered  a  determined 
attack  on  Blticher's  right  wing.  It  resulted  in  a 
drawn  fight  with  heavy  losses  on  both  sides.  The 
next  morning  the  engagement  became  general. 
During    the    battle   the  French  crossed  the  river 
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Bpree  under  fire  and  made  a  cominnad  attack  on 
the  centre.  The  fight  was  k^  ap  aa  long  aa  the 
French  infantry  could  see  to  ahooti  ontil  Napoleon 
had  acGompliBhed  his  object  of  making  the  enemy 
strengthen  hia  centre  at  the  expense  of  his  right 
wing.  Under  oov^  of  darkness,  Ney's  corps  made 
a  long  night  march  to  get  around  Biiicher's  right 
end.  Early  the  next  morning,  Napoleon  made  a 
sharp  attack  on  the  Bossian  left  under  Milarado- 
▼itch,  and,  meeting  with  determined  resistance  there, 
followed  it  up  by  throwing  Macdonald's  aad  Oudi- 
not's  divisions  against  the  Bossian  centre,  where 
Alexander  and  his  suite  had  their  headquarters. 
While  the  battle  was  on,  Napoleon  listened  anx- 
Bautaen  iously  for  the  sound  of  Ney's  cannon  on  the  ex- 
treme right  Ney's  instaructions  had  been  to  worfc 
around  the  enemy's  flank  and  to  attack  in  force  no 
later  than  noon.  At  the  early  hoar  of  ten,  the  die- 
tant  roar  of  artillery  on  the  enemy's  right  flank  and 
rear  announced  to  Napolecm  thst  Ney  had  carried 
out  his  difficult  manoouvre.  The  Emperor  immedi- 
ately despatched  a  courier  to  Paris  with  a  pencilled 
note  to  Marie  Louise  proclaiming  a  sure  yictory. 
Then  he  galloped  over  to  his  left  to  press  home 
Ney*s  success.  Ney  had  Bliicher  surrounded  on 
three  sides,  and  beset  the  Prussians  so  fiercely  that 
Blucher  had  to  call  for  reinforcements  wherewith 
to  protect  his  retreat.  As  soon  as  these  manoeuvres 
had  the  desired  effect  of  weakening  the  Bussian 
centre.  Napoleon  hurled  his  whole  mass  of  76,000 
men  into  the  centre  of  the  enemy's  line.  The  re- 
sult was  an  almost  instantaneous  retreat  all  along 
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the  line.  The  Bussians  fell  back  on  Hochkirch  and 
Lobau,  while  the  Prassians  fought  their  way  back 
to  Wurschen  and  Weissenburg,  holding  that  posi- 
tion throagh  the  night.  The  next  morning  the  al- 
lies, in  the  face  of  Napoleon's  continued  advance, 
fell  back  steadily  into  Silesia  behind  the  strong  line 
of  the  fortress  Schweidnitz  and  the  ridges  of  the 
Biesengebirge,  where  they  could  readily  join  hands 
with  the  Austrian  forces  massed  on  the  frontier  of 
Bohemia.  Napoleon  entered  Breslau.  The  con- 
tinued fighting  of  the  last  five  days  bad  cost  him 
25,000  men.  The  hospitals  of  Dresden  were  filled 
with  18,000  wounded  men.  Generals  Bruy^res  and 
Kirchner  were  among  the  dead,  and  Marshal  Duroc 
was  killed  close  to  the  Emperor's  side.  They  were 
buried  without  religious  honors.  *^I  will  have  no 
priest  1"  said  Napoleon.  When  the  pursuit  came 
to  an  end,  the  Emperor  exclaimed  angrily  to  his 

'  ^  °      -^  Barren  Tio. 

surviving  marshals:  *'Quoi?    No  result  after  such^®"®* 
a  massacre  7    No  prisoners,  no  guns,  nor  standards  ? 
They  leave  me  not  even  a  nail  I" 

The  threatening  presence  of  the  Austrian  troops 
caused  Napoleon  anxiety  to  ascertain  the  precise 
intentions  of  Austria  before  exposing  his  flank  and 
long-drawn  communications  to  an  attack  from  that 
quarter.  An  armistice  was  proposed  and  gladly 
entered  into  by  both  sides.     The  convention  was 

Truoeof 

signed  at  Pleswitz,  on  June  4,  and  all  hostilities  p*«»^*^ 
were  suspended  for  six  weeks.    The  struggle  shifted 
instantly  from  the  battlefield  to  the  diplomatic  chan- 
celleries at  Vienna.     To  win  the  support  of  Austria 
was  alike  the  endeavor  of  Napoleon  and  of  the  al- 
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lies.  Even  the  British  Ministry  awoke  to  the  exi- 
geDcies  of  the  sitaation.  Shortly  after  the  oonelu- 
sion  of  the  armistice,  Sir  Charles  Stewart  and  the 
Earl  of  Gathcart  appeared  at  the  allied  headquar- 
ters. A  formal  agreement  was  reached  by  the  con- 
vention of  Beiehenbach  on  the  14th  of  Jane.  In 
this  treaty  Great  Britain  agreed  to  famish  to  Pros- 
sia  £666,000,  on  King  Frederick  William's  promise 
to  restore  the  Biaiua  quo  in  Hanover.  Bossia  ob- 
tained a  subsidy  of  £1,888,000  and  the  continued 
maintenance  free  of  cost  of  her  fleet  locked  up  in 
English  harbors  since  the  convention  of  Gintra,  on 
the  Czar's  formal  permfssion  to  keep  160,000  men 
in  the  field  against  Napoleon.  Besides  this,  the 
British  G-overnment  guaranteed  fifty  per  cent  of  an 
issue  of  Prussian  war  bonds  amounting  to  £6,000,- 
000.  In  fine,  England,  Russia,  Prussia  and  Sweden 
bound  themselves  not  to  conclude  any  truce,  peace 
or  convention  whatsoever  otherwise  than  by  mutual 
consent.  Napoleon,  on  the  other  hand,  entered  into 
an  offensive  and  defensive  alliance  with  Denmark, 
thereby  securing  a  valuable  hold  on  the  mouth  of 
the  Elbe,  where  Davoust  held  Hambui^,  besides  the 
acquisition  of  20,000  troops  in  that  quarter.  At 
Vienna,  during  the  first  three  ^weeks  of  the  armis- 
tice, all  negotiations  hung  fire.  Prince  Mettemiohi 
rather  than  compromise  himself  with  either  pwty, 
chose  the  rdle  of  mediator.  To  the  French  ambaa- 
sador  be  suggested  a  ^'suspension  of  last  year's 
treaty  of  alliance  between  France  and  Austria. " 
As  Maret  insisted  that  this  was  equivalent  to  a  dis- 
solution of  the  alliance,  Metternich  himself  finally 
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repaired  to  Bresden  to  have  a  personal  interview 
with  Napoleon.  The  two  men  met  on  the  night 
of  June  28.  Both  have  recorded  their  recollection 
of  the  interview.  **  You  are  welcome,  Mettemich," 
said  Napoleon,  ''but  why  do  you  come  so  late? 

Napoleon 

We  have  lost  nearly  a  month  in  coming  together,  P^^P^J^^ 
and  your  mediation  has  assumed  almost  a  hostile 
aspect.  ...  Is  it  because  you  conceive  yourself 
in  a  position  to  dictate  terms,  that  you  pay  me  this 
visit?*'  Metternich  soop  came  to  the  point,  de- 
manding not  only  the  return  of  lUyria,  but  the 
evacuation  of  Germany,  Italy,  Holland,  Poland  and 
Spain.  Napoleon  flew  into  a  rage.  ''How  much 
has  England  given  you?"  he  demanded.  At  the 
same  time  the  Emperor  dropped  his  hat.  When 
Metternich  made  no  movement  to  raise  it,  Napo- 
leon turned  pale,  and,  after  striding  past  it  several 
times,  at  length  kicked  it  away. 

"Ton  are  not  a  soldier,  sir,"  he  exclaimed.  "  You 
have  not,  like  me,  a  soldier's  soul.  You  have  not 
Kved  in  camps.  You  have  not  learned  to  despise 
the  life  of  another  man,  and  your  own,  when  need 
be.    What  care  I  for  200,000  men  7" 

Metternich  turned  on  him  with  unwonted  emo* 
tion.  *'Let  us  open  the  doors,  sirel"  he  exclaimed. 
"And  if  the  doors  are  not  sufficient,  open  the  win- 
dowsl  that  the  whole  of  Europe  may  hear  you." 

When   he  at  last  left  the  Emperor's  room   he 
remarked  to  Marshal  Berthier,  ^*I  declare  to  younich's 
solemnly,  that  your  master  is  out  of  his  mind." 
The  final   npshot  was  that  both  Metternich  and 
Napoleon  agreed   to   postpone   the   settlement  of 
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terms  to  a  Peace  Congress  to  sit  at  Prague  dur- 
^^^      iDg   the  first  week  of  Jalj,   while  the  armistice 
was  to  be  proloaged  until  Aagnst  10. 

While  the  delegates  to  this  congress  were  con- 
vening, tidings  came  from  Spain  which  quite  offset 
the  moral  effect  of  Napoleon's  latest  victories.  It 
was  the  news  of  Wellington's  victory  of  Yittoria. 
Its  immediate  effect  was  to  give  England  such  an 
ascendency  in  the  impending  negotiations  that  Aus- 
tria ceased  to  waver.  From  that  moment  the  sit- 
tings of  the  Peace  Congress  served  no  other  purpose 
but  to  give  either  party  more  time  wherein  to  rush 
the  last  reinforcements  to  the  front 
In  vittorta  The  battle  of  Yittoria  was  the  result  of  half  a 
year's  patient  waiting  and  planning  on  the  part 
of  Wellington.  After  the  campaign  of  Salamanca 
large  reinforcements  reached  Wellington  in  Portu- 
gal. He  made  a  hurried  visit  to  Cadiz,  and  the 
Cortes  invested  him  with  the  supreme  command 
of  the  nation's  forces  in  Spain.  He  set  to  work 
at  once  to  restore  the  disorganized  Spanish  army 
to  a  state  of  efficiency.  In  this  he  was  left  com- 
paratively unhampered  by  the  Spanish  Government 
— all  engrossed  as  it  was  at  that  time  by  the  dissen- 
sions that  followed  the  government's  suppression 
of  the  Inquisition.  By  the  beginning  of  April  the 
total  forces  arrayed  against  the  French  in  Spain 
aggregated  185,000  men,  76,000  of  whom  were  un- 
der Wellington's  immediate  direction.  The  French 
mustered  alt(^ether  280,000  men,  of  whom  100,000 
SvaSS^*  lay  in  Central  Spain.  It  was  at  this  time  that  Major 
Shrapnel's  new  invention  of  explosive  shells  filled 
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with  small  bulleti  came  into  ase*  The  oampaign 
began  on  April  11,  when  Sachet,  witii  a  corps  d 
68,000  men,  was  foiled  in  an  attaek  on  Sir  John 
Marray  and  Elio's  allied  foicee  numbering  86,000 
men  aft  Oastilla.  Soohet  retired  in  good  order  with 
a  total  loss  of  8,000  meiu  A  fortnight  later  a  con> 
centric  moyement  on  Madrid  was  began  by  tiie 
army  of  reflerves  in  Andaloaia,  followed  by  the 
Duke  del  Fargne's  march  into  La  Mancha,  and 
Wellington's  southward  advanoe   from  PortugaL 


As  the  British  forces  crossed  the  frontier  stream,  weiiim^tan 
m  rose  in  his  stirrups  and  waving   hisspam 


hand  exdaimed:  '^Farewell,  Portogall"  Thanks 
to  the  demonstration  in  New  Castile,  the  French 
failed  to  oppose  Wellington  in  foroe,  and  he  was 
thus  enabled  to  drive  them  fn»n  Valladolid,  and 
from  the  southern  banks  of  the  Douro  and  Garner* 
On  June  14,  King  Joseph  abandc^ped  Bulges.  The 
ramparts  of  the  stronghold  had  to  be  blown  up  in 
such  a  hurry  that  800  Frenchmen  were  killed  in  the 
explosion*  From  Burgos  the  king  with  all  his  court 
and  army  retreated  to  Vittoria.  Their  flight  wa8J<»efh^ 
encumbered  by  an  endless  file  of  wagons  and  car- 
riages  loaded  down  with  the  accumulated  spoils 
of  five  years.  Bather  than  lose  all  thk  loot,  the 
French  army,  on  July  19,  faced  about  in  front  of 
Yittoria.  Wellington  came  up,  on  June  90,  with 
78,000  Englishmen,  Portuguese  and  Spanish,  sup-- 
ported  by  90  guns.  The  next  morning  Wellington 
advanced  all  along  the  line.  The  Spanish  diviSMm 
under  Murillo  led  the  attack,  but  after  Murillo  had 
been  wounded,  a  regiment  of  British  infantry  and 
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•  battalion  of  Highlanders  had  lo  go  to  their  sap- 
port.  The  colonel  of  the  Highlanders  was  killed 
at  the  decisive  moment  when  the  French  lines  were 
swept  back. 

In  the  centre,  meanwhile,  Wellington  had  broken 
ihrongb  into  the  plain  of  Vittoria;  but  the  battle 
was  not  won  antil  Graham,  after  a  long  fight  on 
the  left,  drove  the  French  from  their  strong  posi- 
Vv^%  tion  on  the  Heights  of  Ariega.  When  the  French 
gave  way  they  left  behind  them  7,000  killed  and 
wounded,  and  161  guns,  451  caissons  of  ammuni- 
tion, and  a  wagon  train  containing  immense  spoils, 
among  them  Jonrdan's  marshars  b&ton,  Joseph's 
private  carriage,  the  military  chest  with  twenty-two 
million  francs  and  private  loot  beyond  estimation. 
More  than  that,  the  victory  of  Vittoria  meant  the 
immediate  expulsion  of  the  French  from  all  the 
northwestern  provinces  of  Spain.  It  was  the  most 
brilliant  achievement  of  the  Peninsular  war.  At 
its  close,  to  quote  Napier's  clarion  sentences:  ''The 
English  general,  emerging  from  the  chaos  of  the 
Peninsular  struggle,  stood  on  the  summit  of  the 
Pyrenees,  a  recognized  conqueror.  From  these 
lofty  pinnacles  the  clangor  of  his  trumpets  pealed 
dear  and  loud,  and  the  splendor  of  his  genius  ap- 
peared as  a  flaming  beacon  to  the  warring  nations.'' 

The  victory  not  only  freed  Spain  from  its  invad- 

.ers,  and  prepared  the  way  for  an  early  invasion  of 

A^oao  pranoe,  but  it  restored  the  spirit  of  England,  sorely 

tried  by  the  unsatisfactory  progress  of  the  war  with 

the  United  States. 

In  America,  the  campaign  on  land  this  year  had 
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i^Ded  wiih  •  Britiah  reverse  al  Freaeliiowii,  ofiwt 
bj  the  aaeeeeafiil  capture  of  Geneml  WinoheAler  £?^ 
and  his  lotce  (rf  800  Americaiuk    The  Indiaiia  aftw- 
ward  jBassaored  260  waaoded  Amerioana.    A  week 
later,  iortane  agaia  iavored  the  AmericMi  canee 
when  Gaptaia  Foray th^  with  200  voiUnteers,  a«o- 
eeeded  in  surprising  the  Britisix  at  Elizabeth  and  S"^^"** 
took  68  prisoners.    Then  came  the  famous  exploii 
when  the  American  sloopKKf'War  '* Hornet,*'  com- 
manded by  Oaptain  LawrencOi  attacked  and  Bunkg^^p^^ 
the  "Peaoook/'  a  Britia)-  doop-of-war  of  saperior^  ^^ 
annament.    This  put  an  end  to  the  oft-repeated 
boast  of  Englishmen  that  Britiah  sloops  oould  lay 
alongside  of  American  frigates  and  whip  them. 
Next     the    '^Haaard,*'    an    American     privateer 
schooner,  ci^tured  the  British  frigate  '* Albion" 
and  hn  oonyoy,  the  eutter  '^Oaledonta."    In  de-SkSTiL) 


fiance  of  the  Uockade  of  Oheaapeake  Bay  by  a 


squadron  under  Admiral  WarreOf  the  Amer- 
ican prirateer  schooner  "Adeline,"  on  Maroh  K),  a^ 
tacked  and  sunk  a  British  schooner  in  that  same 
bay.  Shortly  afterwardt  another  naval  action  waa 
fought  out  on  the  waters  of  the  Ohesapeake  between 
four  American  vessels  and  seventeen  British  barges. 
An  American  ship  was  lost  in  the  fight.  The 
British  blockade  was  now  extended  all  along  the 
Atlantic  coast,  and  Britiah  men-of-war  cruised  out- 
side of  Boston.  The  captain  of  one  of  them,  the 
frigate  "Shannim,"  challenged  Oaptain  Lawrence, 
of  ^^Peacoek"  fame,  to  come  out  with  his  new  f nir- Shanooa 
ate,  the  '^Chesapeake,"  and  fight  him.  Btong  by^^ 
the  challenge,   Lawrence   prematurely  put  out  to 
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sea  and  made  for  the  "Shannon/*  The  fight  was 
watched  by  multitades  on  the  high  shores.  After 
a  repeated  exchange  of  broadsides,  the  "Ches- 
apeake" fouled  with  the  "Shannon,"  and  be- 
came unmanageable.  As  the  British  boarders  were 
swarming  over  the  side,  Lawrence  was  shot  throagh 
jiw^the  *'^®  body.  He  fell  shouting:  "Don't  give  up  the 
'^  ship!  Fight  her  till  she  sinksl"  The  carnage  on 
the  two  ships  was  dreadful.  In  thirteen  minutes 
262  men  were  killed.  The  first  officer  of  the 
"Shannon*'  was  killed  by  his  own  men,  for  mis- 
takenly hoisting  up  the  Union  Jack  under  the  Stars 
and  Stripes.  Captain  Broke  of  the  "Shannon"  had 
a  narrow  escape.  As  he  stood  alone  for  a  mo- 
ment on  the  breach  of  the  forecastle,  three  Ameri- 
can seamen  leaped  upon  him.  He  was  felled  to  the 
ground  with  the  butt  of  a  musket  and  was  slashed 
in  the  head  with  a  cutlass.  As  he  lay  on  the  deck 
grappling  with  his  antagonist,  a  British  marine  ran 
up,  and,  taking  him  for  an  American,  raised  his 
bayonet  for  a  final  thrust.  "Pooh,  pooh,  you 
fool!"  said  Broke  as  he  lay  pinioned  down  by  his 
^^^ee.  foe,  "don't  you  know  your  captain?"  whereupon 
'"'^^  the  marine  changed  the  direction  of  his  thrust  and 
slew  the  captain's  assailant. 

On  the  same  day  with  this  encounter  in  Massa- 
chusetts Bay  a  British  squadron  chased  Decatur 
into  New  London,  with  the  "Uuited  States,"  the 
"Hornet,"  and  the  pri^e  "Macedonia."  Kone  of 
these  ships  got  to  sea  again  while  the  war  lasted. 
Decatur  claimed  that  his  movements  were  signalled 
to  the  enemy  by  means  of  blue  lights.    Hence  the 
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opprobrioaB  term  ''Blae  Lights"    applied  to  the 
Federalists  of  New  Eugland.    The  news  of  Brokers  U?^"***'*' 
yictorj  was  announced  in  the  House  of  Oommons, 
on  Jalj  7,  just  as  Lord  Cochrane  was  concluding 
a  fierce  denunciation  of  the  Admiralty  for  the  re- 
peated naval  defeats  inflicted  by  the  Americans. 
By  way  of  defence,  the  Secretary  of  the  Admiralty 
read  aloud  the  report  of  Brokers  victory.    Amidsro^i^^ 
wild  cheers,   the    Grown,   then    and  there,  created  ^ 
Broke  a  baronet  and  a  Knight  of  the  Bath. 

In  Europe,  the  end  of  Napoleon's  armistice 
bad  been  postponed  to  August  10.  Within  a  few 
days  of  that  date,  the  Congress  at  Prague  was  still 
sitting,  while  both  sides  were  preparing  for  the 
resumption  of  immediate  hostilities.  From  Italy, 
from  France,  from  the  provinces  of  Germany,  from 
Denmark,  Sweden,  and  from  Bussia,  reinforcements 
were  hurrying  to  the  theatre  of  war.  Even  from 
America,  still  warring  with  England,  the  allies  de- 
rived  some  unexpected  help.  G-eneral  Moreau,  the 
victor  of  Hohenlinden,  who  had  lived  in  exile  at 
New  York,  since  his  trial  and  condemnation  by 
Napoleon  in  1804,  was  induced  by  the  Czar  to  pit 
his  military  genius  against  that  of  his  former  Moraan«B 
commander-in-chief.  The  old  general  consented  woe 
to  come  only  on  condition  that  France  should 
be  maintained  within  the  limits  she  had  acquired 
under  the  Republic,  and  that  the  French  people 
should  be  sufEered  to  choose  their  own  govern- 
ment. As  soon  as  he  received  the  Czar's  reassur- 
ance on  this  score,  Moreau  embarked  from  New  York 
on  board  the  American  ship  ''Hannibal,"  and,  elud- 
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lag  BrilMh  cnuflea,  knded  at  QodwnbiiEg  late  in 
July,  in  ibe  company  oi  Barnadolie  and  Joraini^ 
the  giraak  tiuMetioal  atratogiBft,  he  joomejed  Irom 

^^^^  ^i^Sttalaiiiid  to  Pngae.    They  arriTed  at  the  Gear's 

fecttons  headqnartem  in  time  for  M(»eaii  to  put  a  final  touch 
to  the  plan  of  campaign  which  waa  adopted  by  the 
alliea. 

On  Aagoat  7,  Hettenich  tranamitted  to  Kapoleon 
the  ultimatam  of  the  Anatrian  Oabinet.  Metternioh 
promised  to  proooie  peace  if  Franee  would  vestoce 

£jS£2wn  ^  prannceB  taken  from  Austria  in  1809,  the  Horth 
German  districts  and  free  eities  annexed  in  181Q| 
and  the  Polish  territory  wrested  from  Pmasia  and 
Knssia  during  the  last  war.  Independenee  waa  to 
be  rB*eetablished  in  Itely,  in  the  papal  dominioaa, 
in  HoUand  and  in  Spain.  Kapoleon  was  ill  dis- 
posed to  gimnt  any  of  Mettemich's  dfimanda,  A 
new  French  army  from  Italy  was  marching  stinght 
for  Austria.  The  appearance  of  these  troops  on 
the  Austrian  f  rontieri  according  to  his  oaloulationsi'^ 
would  put  the  most  e£Eactive  stop  to  the  warlike 
attitude  of  Austria.  It  was  a  game  of  intimidation, 
but^  unfortunately  for  Napoleon,  he  was  seriously 
nmuformed  concerning  the  strength  of  Austria's 

mmwiigr  axmameots.  Maret's  spies  in  Vienna  had  led  him 
to  beiieTe  that  the  whole  force  of  Austria  was  but 
100,000,  whereas,  in  truth,  more  than  200,000  men 
were  assembled  on  the  frontier. 

At  the  time  that  Napoleon  received  Metternich's 
ultimatum,  ids  armies  in  Germany  iiad  grown  to  a 
total  strength  of  more  than  half  a  million  men.  Of 
tiieae,  285,000  were  under  his  immediate  command 


Strength  of 
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in  Saxony;  Ondinot  had  80,000  at  Torgau  facing 
Bernadotte;  60,000  Frenchmen  and  Bavarians  lay 
in  upper  Bavaria  threatening  the  Austrian  frontier, 
while  some  160,000  men  held  the  northern  strong- 
holds from  Hamburg  to  Dantzig  and  along  the  Elbe 
and  Oder.  The  available  forces  of  the  allies  aggre- 
gated 400,000  men,  of  whom  220,000  threatened  the 
French  flunk  and  rear  from  Bohemia.  Two  more 
armies  of  80,000  and  90,000  respectively  pressed  on 
Napoleon  from  the  east  and  from  the  north.  Behiod  ^i^ 
them  200,000  reserves  were  on  the  march. 

On  August  10,  twelve  hours  after  the  receipt  of 
Austria's  ultimatum.  Napoleon  returned  a  partial 
answer.  He  conceded  some  of  the  demands,  but 
refused  peremptorily  to  restore  either  Trieste  or 
the  middle  German  provinces.  His  terms  were  un- 
acceptable— moreover,  they  did  not  reach  Prague 
until  August  11.  By  that  time  the  armistice  had 
terminated  and  the  Peace  Congress  was  dissolved. 
Before  dawn  of  the  next  morning,  the  soldiers 
bivouacked  in  Silesia  beheld  the  blaze  of  innu- 
merable beacon-fires  along  the  ridges  of  the  Bie-^^^^^ 
sengebirge.  It  was  the  signal  that  hostilities  would  ^^^ 
resume  and  that  Austria  had  declared  war  on 
France. 

Napoleon's  plan  was  to  descend  first  on  the 
enemy's  rear,  from  the  heights  of  the  Koenigstein, 
and  to  push  him  toward  Dresden,  to  be  caught  be- 
tween his  armies  on  the  Elbe  under  St.  Gyr.  This 
done  he  meant  to  make  a  dash  for  Prague.  Berlin 
was  to  be  taken  by  a  concentric  movement  of  thepuu 
strong  armies  of  Davoust,  Girard  and  Oudinot,  ad- 
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Tandng  from  Saxony,  Magdebarg  and  Hambaig. 
oouaSw"  The  plan  of  the  allies  was  to  let  their  main  od- 
''^         amn  of  128,000  Aostrians  and  70,000  Bossians,  on- 


Moreaa\i 


der  Schwarzenbei^,  push  through  the  Eragebirge 
to  take  Napoleon  in  the  rear.  The  first  engage- 
ment of  importance  was  that  of  August  21,  between 
Wallmoden  and  Davoust  at  Wellahn.  It  was  in  the 
skirmishing  that  followed  this  fight  that  Theodore 
Koemer  lost  his  life.    He  was  strnck  by  a  stray 

SMtiior  ballet  at  Ghuiebasoh.  One  hoar  before,  he  had  com- 
posed  his  famous  sword  song.  On  Augast  28,  Oadi- 
not,  near  Berlin,  came  in  contact  with  his  old  com- 
rade Bernadotte,  at  Blankenfeld.  A  general  en- 
gagement followed  at  Grossbeeren.  Withoat  the 
aid  of  the  Swedes,  whom  Bernadotte  held  back, 
the  Prussians  routed  the  French.  They  ca{>tured 
2,400  prisoners.  Girard's  division  of  8,000  adranc- 
ing  from  Magdeburg  was  turned  back  after  a  sharp 
encounter  with  the  Prussian  Landwehr,  under 
Hirschfeld.  At  the  same  time,  Napoleon,  to  free 
himself  from  the  Prussians  in  Silesia,  made  a  dash 
into  Bohemia,  and  in  a  series  of  well-fought  engage- 

^^^       ments  forced  BlUcher  back  to  the  Katzbach  Biver. 

*'"^****'^  The  last  fight  cost  Blucher  2,000  men.  With  Na- 
poleon thus  engaged,  Moreau  advised  Schwarzen- 
berg  to  make  an  immediate  advance  on  Breslau. 
Napoleon  had  to  abandon  all  further  pursuit  of 
the  Prussians.  Wheeling  his  columns  in  haste 
he  countermarched  for  Dresden,  while  Vandanune, 
with  his  40,000  men,  was  ordered  to  cut  o£E  the 
allies'  retreat  at  the  Koenigstein  and  Pima.  Had 
Schwarzenberg  been  alive  to  the  situation  the  allies 
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could  have  captured  Dresden  with  comparatiye  ease. 
As  it  was,  the  Austrians  moved  with  accustomed 
'  slowness.  Dresden  was  not  attacked  until  the  25th 
of  August.  Then  the  city  was  heavily  bombarded 
and  St.  Cjr's  outposts  were  driven  into  the  sub- 
urbs. On  the  morrow  the  wellnigh  frantic  citizens  Dresdea 
of  Dresden  were  overjoyed  to  see  Napoleon  ride 
into  the  city  from  the  other  side,  followed  by  his 
strong  army.  He  was  received  by  the  King  of  Sax- 
ony and  King  Murat,  who  had  come  from  Naples 
at  last  to  throw  in  his  lot  with  the  Emperor.  The 
combined  attack  of  the  allied  forces  on  that  day 
was  met  with  a  murderous  repulse.  During  the 
night,  Napoleon  made  all  his  dispositions  for  a 
masterstroke.  At  daybreak,  the  French  columns 
poured  out  of  the  city  and  attacked  in  turn.  The 
Austrian  left  wing  was  drawn  off  into  the  valley  of  ^^ 
Plauen  by  Murat  and  Victor,  and  there  succumbed  '•i^**^* 
to  their  combined  attack.  Van  damme,  advancing 
from  Koenigsfcein,  drove  the  Prince  of  Wlirtemberg 
into  Pima.  Napoleon  himself,  with  the  bulk  of  his 
artillery,  pierced  the  centre  of  the  allies.  Emperor 
Alexander's  suite  at  Backnitz  came  under  a  heavy 
fire.  General  Moreau  at  his  side  had  just  remarked, 
**It  is  rather  warm  here,*'  when  a  cannon  shot  laid  Death  o^ 
him  low.  ''That  Bonaparte  is  always  lucky,"  re* 
marked  the  dying  hero  as  they  dragged  him  from 
under  his  horse.  His  legs  had  to  be  amputated 
where  he  lay,  and  he  died  soon  afterward.  It 
needed  no  Moreau  to  tell  that  the  battle  was  lost 
to  the  allies.  In  great  disorder  they  fell  back  into 
Bohemia.    The  French  took  thousands  of  prisoners. 


stand  at 
Kalm 
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So  rignal  a  victory  might  have  biOQgbt  moie  de* 
oisive  resaltB  for  Napoleoo,  had  Yandamme  soo- 
ceeded  in  inleroepting  the  retreat  of  the  aUiea.  He 
was  foiled  in  this  by  the  gallant  stand  of  the  Bos* 
sian  reargnard  onder  Ostermann.  Thoogh  oyer* 
matched  as  four  to  one,  the  Bnssians  held  back 
the  French  for  a  whole  day  at  Kalm,  nntil  the  first 
corps  oi  their  army  came  np.  Ostermann's  8,000 
men  had  been  rednced  to  2,000,  and  he  himself  lost 
an  arm  dnring  the  fight;  but  those  who  snrviyed 
had  the  satisfaction  of  seeing  Yandamme's  division 
orerwhelmed  in  tnm  by  superior  numbers.  The 
French  tried  to  escape  through  the  mountains,  bat 
there  fell  into  the  hands  of  Kleist's  Prussian  corps 
retreating  from  Dresden.  Yandamme  and  the  bulk 
of  his  corps  were  taken  prisoners.  The  Tiotory  of 
Dresden  was  further  oflbet  by  a  seyere  reyeme  of 
the  same  day  inflicted  on  the  French  by  BUloher 
in  Silesia.  After  having  drawn  Maedonald's  wide 
extended  lines  from  the  banks  of  the  Bober  across 
the  Katzbach  and  foaming  Neisse,  Blttcher  end* 
denly  turned  abont  and  shattered  the  French  centre 
by  a  fierce  attack  with  his  whole  column.  Under 
a  heavy  thunder-shower  the  French  were  driven 
into  the  swollen  rivers.  When  the  wet  firelocloB  of 
the  Prussians  put  an  end  to  their  volleys,  BltLohor 
drew  his  sword  shouting  '^YorwJirtst"  and  led  a 
wataifltadt  bayonet  charge  against  the  French  ovw  the  ancient 
battlefield  of  Wahlstadt.  The  French  were  utteriy 
routed.  A  part  of  their  retreating  troops  under 
Oeneral  Puthod  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Bosoans. 
In  all,  the  allies  captured  18,000  prisoners  and  108 
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gang.    Blttoher  lost  bat  one  thousand  of  his  meiL 
For  this  action  he  was  created  Prinoe  of  Wahlstadti 
but  his  eoldiem  aarnamed  him  Manhal  yonrtrts. 
Maodonald  returned  to  Dreadmi  almost  unattended  g|g^,|^^ 
and    broke   the   melancholy   news   to   Napoleon:  "^^^"^ 
^^  Voire  mrm6$  dn  Bobre  n^exiUe  fUmP^ 

Oadinot  reported  a  similar  distressing  disaster. 
Napoleon  despatehed  Ney  to  take  his  plaoe,  batM«^ 
even  that  nndaonted  leader  sent  back  disooaragingondinot 
reports.  **It  is  my  duty/'  he-wrole  from  Warteen, 
**to  declare  to  yoor  Majesty  that  with  the  present 
organiMition  of  the  Fourth,  Seventh  and  Twelfth 
army  oorps  no  good  results  can  be  expected  from 
them.  Both  generals  and  officers  are  demoral- 
ised. .  •  •  Tour  Majesty  should  be  informed  that 
the  foreign  troops  of  all  nationalities  show  a  yery 
bad  disposition,  and  that  it  is  doubtful  whether  the 
cavalry  which  I  have  with  me  be  not  more  hurt* 
ful  than  usefuL"  On  September  d,  Ney  risked  a 
general  engagement  at  DennewitB  and  met  with  a^*"*^^"^ 
crushing  reverse.  The  Prussians  under  Yon  Bue- 
low  and  Tauennien,  supported  by  two  inactive 
corps  <rf  Bussians  and  Swedes,  utterly  routed  the 
French  army  and  nearly  annihilated  their  rearguard 
of  Wfirtembeigers.  The  Bavarian  corps  under  Bag* 
lowich,  which  had  remained  almost  inactive  during 
the  battle,  retired  in  another  direction,  firing  on 
their  French  allies  whenever  the  fugitives  came 
too  near  them.  Key  lost  8,000  men,  eighty  guns 
and  three  eagles.  The  loss  of  th(^  allies  was  but 
6,000,  of  whom  nearly  6,000  were  Prussians.  Ney's 
report  of  the  disaster  of  Dennewita  waa  sufficient- 
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\j  ominous:  **I  have  been  totally  defeated,  and  do 
^^  not  know  yet  whether  my  army  has  reassembled. 
The  spirit  of  the  generals  and  officers  is  shattered. 
To  command  in  sach  condition  is  but  half  to  com- 
mand. I  had  rather  be  a  common  grenadier."  Na- 
poleon tried  to  offset  these  reverses  by  another  dash 
on  the  Prussians  in  Silesia,  but  Bliicher,  after  a 
Biaober**  Series  of  exhaustiug  marches  and  countermarches 
■trategy  ^^^jj  torreuts  of  rain,  skilfully  evaded  him. 
'* These  creatures  have  learned  something!"  ex« 
claimed  Napoleon  bitterly  as  he  returned  to  Dres* 
den  to  ward  off  another  attack  from  that  city. 
While  the  time  consumed  in  these  constant  fights 
meant  so  many  more  marches  for  Bennigsen's  re* 
serves  hurrying  down  from  Bussia,  it  meant  noth- 
ing for  Napoleon  but  an  increasing  consumption  of 
men  and  stores.  For  the  French  army  the  situation 
became  serious.  Already  orders  had  been  sent  to 
strengthen  the  Bhine  fortresses  along  the  line  of  re- 
treat.  The  French  Minister  of  War  in  transnutting 
Napoleon's  orders  wrote:  ^ 

jPra^^  **Our  army  is  still  large  and  in  good  condition, 
but  the  generals  and  officers,  wearied  with  the  war, 
have  no  longer  that  action  which  formerly  led  them 
to  great  exploits;  the  theatre  is  too  extended.  The 
£mperor  is  victorious  whenever  he  can  be  on  the 
spot;  but  he  cannot  be  everywhere,  and  the  generals 
who  command  in  his  absence  seldom  answer  to  his 
expectations.  You  are  aware  of  what  happened  to 
General  Yandamme;  the  Duke  of  Tarento  has  met 
with  reverses  in  Silesia,  and  the  Prince  of  the  Mos> 
kova  has  just  been  beaten  in  marching  upon  Berlin. 
I  present  you  with  this  picture  in  order  that  you 
may  know  all,  and  take  steps  accordingly." 
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While  Napoleon  lajiat  Dresden  a  aeries  of  minor 
d^eats  were  iniicted  on  his  oaliying  marshals.    As 
Bayonst  was  reUring  to  Hamburg  in  the  middle  of 
Septembefi  his  rearguard  was  cut  off  by  Wallmoden  p„^^^^ 
on  theOorde.    Daring  the  last  days  of  SeptembOT^^'^'^^''*^ 
PlatoT*s  Cossaeks   captured   8,000   Frenchmen  at 
Zeita,  and  then  descended  upon  Oaasel  and  drove  ^^ 
King  Jerome  from  his  dominions.    Thieleman,  a°®^ 
Saxon  soldier  of  fortune  now  serving  on  the  Prus- 
sian side,  intereepted  the  French  convoys  at  Leip- 
ng,  capturing  1,200  prisoners  at  Weissenfels  and'^ 
2,000  more  at  Merseburg.     Lefebvre's  division  was  Mfltsebmv 
badly  handled  at  Altenburg.    On  this  occasion  *^  AManbimr 
French  auxiliaries  from  Baden  fired  on  their  al- 
lies and  helped  to  disperse  them.    Napoleon^  while 
manceuvring  incessantly  around  Dresden,  felt  the 
ground  shaking  under  him.    On  October  7,  he  left 
Dresden,  to  demonstrate  against   Blucher's  corps 
which  had  crossed  the  Elbe.     The  next  day  came 
the  defection  of  the  Bavarians.    Wrede,  an  old-time  ®'  Bararia 
favorite  of  the  Emperor,  united  his  forces  to  the 
Austrians  and  laid  himself  across  th^  line  of  Napo- 
leon's retreat.    The  King  of  Bavaria  justified  this 
change  of  front  in  an  official  note  recalling  the  fact 
that  he  had  been  compelled  to  sacrifice  80,000  of  bis 
subjects  in  Bussia  ** under  punishment  of  felony.'* 
Napoleon  spent  the  next  four  or  five  days  in  pain- 
ful irresolution.    Meanwhile,  the  allies  were  concen« 
trating  on  Leipzig.     At  last  Napoleon  executed  a 
few  rapid  manoeuvres  to  overwhelm  Schwarzenberg's 
Main  column  advancing  from  Bohemia,  but  it  was 
already  too  late.     On  October  14,  the  flower  of 
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the  French  cavalry  under  Marat  was  engaged  by 
Bliicher's  and  Wittgenstein's  cavalry  at  Wachan. 
The  contest,  which  was  the  most  important  cav- 
alry engagement  of  the  campaign,  lasted  all  day 
and  resulted  in  a  drawn  fight.  The  next  day  a 
hurricane  swept  through  the  French  camp,  carrying 
away  roofs  and  tents  and  drenching  the  soldiers. 
At  midnight  two  rockets  were  fired  from  Schwarz- 
enberg's  headquarters,  on  the  south  of  Leipzig. 
They  were  immediately  answered  by  blue  and  red 
lights  from  BlUcher's  camp  on  the  north.  These 
signals  told  the  allies  that  all  was  in  readiness. 
On  the  morning  of  October  16,  while  Napoleon 
was  riding  forward  to  direct  the  attack  on  Schwarz- 
enberg,  the  French  were  unexpectedly  attacked  by 
the  Austrians  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Pleissa. 
The  attack  was  repulsed.  Latour-Maubourg  carried 
the  French  cavalry  so  far  into  the  enemy's  lines 
that  the  Bussian  Czar  and  King  of  Prussia  had 
difficulty  in  escaping.  Only  the  fall  of  Latour- 
Maubourg*s  horse  saved  them  from  capture.  Na- 
poleon joyfully  exclaimed:  '*Le  monde  tonme  pour 
nousl"  and  sent  off  couriers  to  Dresden  and  Paris 
announcing  his  victory.  Unfortunately  for  him, 
a  simultaneous  attack  from  Neerveldt's  division 
of  Austrians  across  the  Pleisse  kept  the  French 
engaged  until  Bliicher  with  the  Prussians  could 
throw  himself  upon  the  corps  of  Marmont  at 
Mdckern,  and  compelled  him  to  retire  with  the  loss 
of  6,000  men  and  forty  guns.  One  single  Prussian 
brigade  in  this  fight  lost  all  but  one  of  its  officers. 
On  the  other  side  Napoleon  succeeded  in  repulsing 
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the  troublesome  ATi8trian&  Neeireldt  himself  was 
taken  prisoner.  This  was  the  same  officer  who  had 
on  former  ocoasions  come  a  suppliant  to  solicit  the 
armistice  of  Loeben,  who  had  represented  the  Em- 
peror of  Austria  in  the  negotiations  of  Ciunpo 
Eormio,  and  who,  on  the  night  following  Auster- 
litz,  bore  the  proposals  for  the  famous  campfire  con- 
ference of  the  two  emperors.  Napoleon  summoned 
him  to  his  headquarters  and  engaged  him  in  conyer- 
sation.  '^This  struggle  is  growing  very  serious, "  he 
aaid.  •* Should  we  not  put  a  stop  to  it?"— "That 
is  all  we  are  fighting  for, "  replied  Neerveldt — '*Let 
England  restore  me  mj  colonies,"  rejoined  the  Em- 
peror, **and  I  will  give  her  back  Hanover."  Then 
he  spoke  of  the  possibility  of  an  armistice. — ^**The 
allies  want  no  armistice,"  said  Neerveldt;  "they 
reckon  to  go  to  the  Bhine  this  autumn." — "To  the 
Bhinel"  exclaimed  Napoleon.  "Before  they  can 
get  there,  I  must  lose  a  battle!"  Then  he  dis-^^^^ 
missed  Neerveldt  on  parole  to  repeat  what  he  had  "***^°^ 
told  him.  "Au  revoir,  general,"  he  called  after 
him;  "when  you  speak  to  the  two  emperors  you 
may  recall  some  of  our  recollections  of  the  past" 
Neerveldt' s  report  only  strengthened  the  allies  in 
their  determination,  the  more  so  since  Bemadotte^s 
reserves  and  Bennigsen's  reinforcements  were  ex- 
pected hourly.  Napoleon  was  weak  enough  to  hold 
his  army  in  leash  throughout  a  whole  day  awaiting 
the  results  of  Neerveldt*  s  mission.  When  no  an- 
swer came  by  nightfall,  he  reluctantly  made  his 
dispositions  for  a  retreat  through  Leipzig.  After 
a  night  spent  in,  going  over  the  whole  ground. 
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Napoleon  retamed  to  his  bivoaao  at  Probstbeyda 
at  daybreak  just  in  time  to  see  three  columns  of 
the  enemy  advancing  on  his  reformed  lines  of  bat- 
Probs.  ^'^*  From  all  sides  the  French,  now  numbering 
^^^  barely  190,000  men,  were  attacked  by  the  united 
forces  of  the  allies  mustering  800,000  men.  ^'Mes 
enfants,"  said  General  Maison,  ^^this  is  the  last 
battle  of  France,  and  we  must  all  be  dead  be- 
fore night."  Everywhere,  throughout  the  French 
ranks,  like  despondency  reigned.  When  Marshal 
Augereau  rode  up  to  the  Emperor's  headquarters. 
Napoleon  chid  him:  *'You  are  long  iu  coming,  my 
old  Augereau.  You  are  no  longer  the  Augereau  of 
Castiglione. "  '*!  shall  be  the  same  old  Augereau," 
replied  the  marshal,  ''so  soon  as  you  can  give  me 
back  the  soldiers  of  Italy."  The  Emperor  himself 
was  deeply  discouraged.  While  the  first  cannoit 
balls  were  striking  into  the  French  lines  he  still 
pondered  over  the  map  spread  out  at  his  feet. 
*'What  an  intricate  problem  it  all  is,"  he  sighed. 
*'No  one  but  myself  can  get  me  through  it.  But 
for  luck,  I,  too,  may  find  it  too  hard  a  task."  The 
y^^^  arrival  of  Bennigsen's  reinforcemeots  really  turned 
the  day  against  him.  It  swelled  the  army  of  the 
allies  to  nearly  double  the  number  of  Napoleon's 
forces.  All  day  long  the  great  battle  of  the  na- 
tions raged.  As  the  Oerman  historian,  Menzel, 
has  admirably  summarized  the  action: 

The  Austrians,  stationed  on  the  left  wing  of  the 
allied  army,  were  opposed  by  Oudinot,  Augerean, 
and  Poniatovsky;  the  Prussians,  stationed  on  the 
right  wing,  by  Marmont  and   Ney;  the  Bussians 
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and  Swedes  in  the  centre,  by  Marat  and  Begnier. 
In  the  hottest  of  the  battle,  a  Saxon  cavalry  regi- 
ment, with  two  brigades  of  Saxon  infantry,  went 
over  to  Bltlcher  with  bogles  blowing,  and  General 
Normann,  when  about  to  be  charged  at  Taucha  by 
the  Prussian  cavalry  nnder  Billow,  also  deserted  to 
him  with  two  Wiirtemberg  cavalry  regiments.  The 
whole  of  tHe  Saxon  infantry,  with  thirty-eight  guns, 
under  Besnier,  shortly  afterward  went  over  to  the 
Swedes,  five  hundred  men  and  General  Zeschau  ***«^*'*<»» 
alone  remaining  true  to  Napoleon.  The  Saxons 
stationed  themselves  behind  the  lines  of  the  allies, 
but  their  guns  were  instantly  turned  upon  the 
French. 

In  the  evening  of  this  terrible  day,  the  French 
were  driven  back  close  upon  the  walls  of  Leipzig. 
Their  losses  were  40,000.  On  the  certainty  of  vic- 
tory the  three  monarchs,  who  had  watched  the  prog- 
ress of  the  battle,  so  it  is  reported,  knelt  on  the 
open  field  and  returned  thanks  to  God.  Napoleon, 
before  nightfall,  gave  orders  for  full  retreat.  But 
next  morning  he  returned  to  the  fight  with  a  part 
of  his  army  to  save  the  retreat  of  the  rest.  At  the 
last  bridge  remaining  across  the  Elster,  the  scenes 
of  the  Beresina  were  re-enacted.  The  allies  over- 
whelmed the  fugitives  with  grape-shot.  Under 
cover  of  the  artillery,  Bliicher's  cavalry  charged 
into  the  French  masses  thronging  through  the 
streets  of  the  suburb  Halle.  A  French  corporal 
of  engineers,  under  orders  to  blow  up  the  bridge 
at  the  approach  of  the  enemy,  deemed  the  moment 
come  and  exploded  the  mine.    The  bridge  collapsed 
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with  90,000  fngittyes  still  on  the  wrong  aidfo.  A  cry 
of  horror  «roee.  While  the  reargaaid  ralfied  for  a 
\mi  stand  against  the  enemy,  tbonsandB  of  fngitiTns 
threw  themselreB  into  tiie  water.  Mardial  Mae- 
donald  ewam  hie  horse  aeroBS  tfie  tirei:.     Prinee 

PoniatOYsky,  who  tried  to  follow  him,  wae  drowned 

toTBkj.    with  his  horse.     Oenerals  Beynier  and  Laariston 

drowned  *' 

and  a  score  of  other  generals,  as  well  as  the  King 
of  Saxony,  were  made  priaonera  with  nearly  SS,000 
men.    Thns  ended  the  batMe  of  Leipeig. 

Napoleon  with  barely  100,000  men  fell  back  pii^ 
eipitately  to  Erfnrt  and  thence  to  Mentz.  While 
passing  through  Weimar,  he  sent  a  farewell  message 
to  Goethe.  On  the  march,  nearly  half  of  his  raw 
recraits  gave  ont  nnder  the  strain.  At  Hanan,  Ka* 
poleon  fonod  his  retreat  barred  by  an  Austrian- 
Bavarian  corps  nnder  Wrede.  By  this  time  he 
could  count  on  bitfely  30,000  mna  wherewith  to 
oppose  nearly  90,000  fresh  troops.  Napoleon  was 
undaunted.  As  he  surveyed  tfie  position  of  the  Ba- 
^£SS7  varians  he  exclaimed  disdainf ally :  **Poor  Wiede! 
I  made  him  a  count,  Irat  I  could  not  make  him  a 
general."  Then  he  hurled  his  main  column  into 
the  Bavarian  flanks  like  a  thunderbolt  and  utterly 
dispersed  them.  Wrede,  while  trying  to  save  the 
day,  was  severely  wounded.  The  Freneh  troops  re- 
gained Mentn,  after  one  more  reverse  at  Hoehheim. 
The  allies  occupied  Frankfcnrt  As  Napoleon  crossed 
the  Bavarian  frontier,  he  said  significantly:  **The 
King  of  Bavaria  and  I  will  meet  again*  He  was  a 
littie  prince  whom  I  made  great  Now  he  is  a  great 
prince  whom  I  shall  make  little." 
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Germany  as  far  as  the  Rhine  was  now  completely 
freed  from  the  French.    St.  Cy r,  with  his  corps  of  ^^lH^ 
86,000  men  at  Dresden,  was  tricked  into  capitula- 
tion.   In  November,  140,000  Frenchmen  and  790 
captured  guns  were  in  the  nands  of  the  allies.    Next 
the  French  garrison  at  Dantzig  surrendered  with 
fourteen  generals,  among  them  Napoleon's  aide-de-  ^^^^^^^^^^ 
camp,  Bapp.    The  allies,  too,  lost  heavily.    The**'*^** 
Austrian  casualties  alone  aggregated  80,000. 

The  French  were  no  sooner  driven  across  the. 
Bhine  than  the  whole  of  the  Bhenish  Confedera* 
tion  declared  for  the  German  cause.    After  King 
Jerome's  ignominious  flight  from  Westphalia,  the 
exiled  princes  of  Hesse,  Brunswick  and  Oldenburg 
returned   to  their  domains.    Switzerland,  Holland  conM»e or 
and    Italy    revolted    against   French    rule.    Even  empire 
Murat  went  over  to  the  enemy.     Before  the  end 
of  the  year  Trieste  and  the  greater  part  of  Dalmatia 
surrendered  to  the  Austrian  troops.    Almost  simul* 
tuneously  with  the  events  around  Leipzig,  Welling- 
ton  drove  Soult's  forces  across  the  Pyrenees  and 
invaded  France.    The  French  garrison  of  Pampe« 
luna,  cut  ofiE  in  the  rear,  had  to  surrender. 

President  Madison,  in  America,  during  this  inter- 
val, had  become  profoundly  discouraged  by  the 
disheartening  progress  of  the  war  with  England.  JJ^Jg^'" 
The  unsuccessful  siege  of  Fort  Meigs  had  cost  the 
Americans  nearly  one  thousand  men.  At  last,  in 
the  autumn,  two  events  occurred  which  served  to 
hearten  the  American  President  and  his  Cabinet. 
On  September  6,  the  American  ship  ^'Enterprise," 
16  gun^i   Captain   Barro,  sighted  the  British  brig 
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^Boxer,"  14  gans,  off  tlie  coast  of  Maine.     Tlie  two 

veaiels  promptly  came  into  action  and  exchanged 

tS^r  broadaidea.     Early  in  the  fight  both  captains  f elL 

The  '* Boxer''  finally  atmck  her  colors  and  was 

towed  into  Portland  as  a  prine. 

On  September  9,  Barclay  with  a  British  sqnadron 
started  on  his  omise  for  the  American  fleet  nnder 
Commodore  Perry,  then  at  anchor  off  Pat-in«bay. 
The  British  fleet  consisted  of  six  vessels:  the  ** De- 
troit," of  490  tons,  carrying  19  gans  and  Comman- 
der Barclay;  the  **Qaeen  Charlotte,"  17  gnns;  the 
^'LadyPrevost,"  18  gnns;  the '^Hunter,"  10  gnns; 
the  ^^Little  Belt,"  8  guns,  and  a  small  sloop  with 
one  gnn,  nunruering  in  all  98  gnns  and  460  men- 
Perry's  squadron  consisted  of  nine  yessels:  the 
^'Lawrence,"  Perry's  own  brig,  carrying  20  gnns; 
the  '^Niagara"  of  the  same  armament;  the  **Cale- 
donia"  of  8  guns,  and  the  schooners  ^^Ariel," 
**Scorpion,"  "Somers,"  ••Proserpina"  and  "Ti- 
gress," carrying  ten  gnns  altogether,  and  a  one 
gnn  sloop,  in  all  bearing  64  gnns  and  682  men. 
The  American  broadsides  threw  at  close  range  950 
pounds,  against  460  of  the  British.  At  long  range 
the  British  ships  oonld  throw  196,  against  288  of 
the  Americans.  In  tonnage,  the  Americans  orer^ 
matched  the  English  as  eight  to  seven. 

At  daylight  on  September  10,  Perry  bore  down, 
striking  the  British  fleet  obliquely  near  its  head. 
He  was  anxious  to  fight  at  dose  range.    The  battie 

Battle  of 

Lake  Brie  began  in  earnest  about  noon.    The  British  fire  was 
very  destructive.    Perry's  flagship,  the  "Lawrence, '  * 
canister  shot,  sustained  the  action  for  two 
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hoars,  until  erery  gan  was  useless  and  the  greater 
part  of  the  crew  was  killed  or  wounded.  The  *'Ni- 
agara*'  then  came  into  action,  and  Perry  went  <m 
board  of  her.  '*At  quarter  to  three  in  the  after* 
noon,**  wrote  Perry,  '^signal  was  made  for  close 
action.  The  'Niagara*  as  yet  but  little  injured,  I 
determined  to  pass  through  the  enemy's  line;  bore 
up  and  passed  ahead  of  their  two  ships  and  a  brig, 
giving  them  a  raking  fire  from  our  starboard  guns. 
Our  small  vessels,  under  command  of  Oaptain  El- 
liot, by  this  time  got  their  grape  and  canister  to 
bear,  and  the  two  British  ships,  two  brigs  and  a 
schooner,  surrendered."  More  than  any  other  bat- 
tle throughout  the  American  war,  the  victory  was 
won  by  the  courage  and  obstinacy  of  one  man. 
The  losses  of  the  British  amounted  to  nearly  one  in 
three.  On  September  12,  General  Harrison  received 
Perry's  famous  despatch:  ^'We  have  met  the  enemy  de^Scb. 
and  they  are  ours.  Two  ships,  two  brigs,  one 
schooner  and  one  sloop.*' 

Harrison's  force  at  this  time  was  less  than  three 
thousand.  .Bichard  M.  Johnson,  who  gathered  a 
thousand  Kentuckians  and  Tennesseeans  armed 
with  guns  and  bowie-knives,  had  joined  Harrison 
during  the  summer.  While  his  mounted  men  went 
by  road,  Harrison's  main  force  embarked  in  boats 
and  were  conveyed,  4,600  in  number,  to  the  vicin- 
ity of  fort  Maiden,  reaching  there  toward  the  end 
of  September.  The  British  withdrew  to  the  north 
bank  of  the  Thames.  To  the  left  of  the  road  was  a 
river,  to  the  right  a  forest  Harrison  followed  and 
formed  in  line  of  battle  early  in  the  afternoon. 
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Johoaon  led.  iialf  of  his  mm  ap  against  the  six* 

1^"^    poand  gang  of  the  Brituh,  while  the  other  half 

wheeled  to  the  left  acroai  a  swamp  to  attaek  twioe 

their  number  of  Indians*    The  battle  was  over  in  less 

than  half  an  hoar.    Tecomeeh  was  among  the  slain. 

Thus  ended  the  tronbleaome  war  with  the  Oreeka. 

Its   cost  to  the  United   States   had   been    Dearif 

aO,000  men  and  $6,000,000  in  money.    Thereafter 

ettiiiMh'6   the  British  oeased  to  be  formidable  in  the  North* 


west    Teonmseh'a  oonfederation  of  Indian  tribes 
was  broken  np. 

When  Napoleon  arrived  in  Paris,  Sonlt  was  pre- 
paring for  a  stand  on  the  banks  of  La  Nivelle.  On 
November  0,  he  was  overthrown  and  the  Britash 

TiiewM^  colors  were  planted  on  the  French  fortress.  Sonlt 
was  fopoed  back  to  Bayonne.  Still,  Napoleon  de- 
dined  to  accept  the  terms  of  peace  offered  to  him 
by  the  aUies  at  Frankfort.  He  levied  new  war  con* 
tributions  in  France.  Failing  to  obtain  immediate 
fnnds,  he  ordered  Sonlt  to  provision  hia  troops  at 
the  expense  <rf  the  conntiy.  As  a  resnlt,  hondreds 
of  French  peasants  flocked  to  the  English  Knesy 
where  tiiey  received  hand  money  for  'their  provis- 
ions. **The  Englidi  general^s  policy,  and  the  good 
discipline  he  nudntains/'  wrote  Sonlt,  **does  ns 
more  harm  than  ten  battles.    Bvety  peasant  longp 

ton^inno-  to  bc  XLvA&t  his  protection."  Daring  the  second 
week  of  December,  Wellington  made  a  detenmned 
assault  on  Bayonne,  and  drove  the  French  into  the 
inner  city.  Napoleon  realiised  that  Spain  was  irre- 
trievably lost  to  France.  He  offered  to  release  the 
ifuprisoned  Prince  of  Astnrias  and  to  restore  hkn  to 
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his  throne.  When  his  brother  Joseph  talked  of 
indemnities,  Napoleon  became  impatient:  ^^Joseph 
has  lost  Spain  and  will  certainly  never  reeorer  it. 
Let  him  consult  the  lowest  of  my  generals.  Be  will 
be  told  how  impossible  it  is  to  retain  a  single  Tillage  ^^^ 
beyond  the  Pyraiees.  The  first  condition  of  any 
peace  with  Europe  is  the  restoration  pure  and  sinn 
pie  of  Spain  to  the  Bourbons — happy  if  at  that 
price  I  can  rid  myself  of  the  English  and  bring  back 
my  armies  of  Spain  to  the  Bhinel  As  for  compen< 
satioDs  elsewhere,  where  are  they  to  be  found?" 
New  levies  of  troops  were  ordered  from  the  classeB 
of  conscripts  liable  for  service  two  years  ahead. 
Frenchmen  were  struck  with  consternation.  On 
December  19,  the  Emperor  opened  the  Corps  Legis- 
latif: 

**As  a  monarch  and  a  father,  1  f'^el  what  peace 
adds  to  the  security  of  thrones  and  of  families. 
Negotiations  hare  been  begun  with  the  allied 
powers.  I  have  adhered  to  the  preliminary  bases 
proposed  by  them,  and  was  therefore  in  hopes  that 
before  the  opening  of  this  session  the  Congress 
would  have  assembled  at  Mannheim;  but  new  de- 
lays, for  which  France  is  not  blamable,  have  de-  ^^^^^ 
f erred  that  event." 

The  Frankfort  proposals  of  peace  were  turned 
over  to  a  conmiission  of  the  Chambers.  Their  re- 
port, recommending  peace  on  almost  any  basis,  so 
enraged  Napoleon  that  he  determined  to  dissolve 
the  legislative  body.  When  the  deputies  appeared 
before  him  at  the  oloee  of  the  year,  he  assailed  them 
with  these  words: 
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Frankfort 
peace  {hto. 
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''Depatias  of  the  LegiBlatiye  Body,  yoa  can  do 
rejSctT"  ^^^^  good,  and  you  have  done  much  harm«  I  sum- 
p®^^  moned  you  to  assist  me,  and  you  have  come  to  say 
and  do  what  is  necessary  to  help  the  foreigner. 
Bleven-twelfths  of  you  are  good,  the  rest  are  fac- 
tious, and  you  have  been  their  dupes.  Your  com- 
mission has  been  inspired  by  the  spirit  of  the 
Oirondins.  M.  Laine,  who  drew  up  your  report, 
is  a  worthless  man.  He  is  sold  to  England;  I  shall 
keep  my  eye  on  him.  Two  battles  lost  in  Gham- 
pague  would  have  done  less  harm  than  his  report. 
M.  Baynouard,  who  said  that  Marshal  Mass^na  pil- 
laged a  citizen's  country-house,  is  a  liar.  .  .  How 
can  you  blame  me  for  my  misfortunes?  You  say 
that  adversity  has  given  me  good  advice.  Is  it  by 
reproaches  that  you  propose  to  restore  the  glory  of 
the  throne?  I  am  one  of  those  men  who  can  face 
death,  but  not  disgrace.  Besides,  what  is  the 
throne?  Four  pieces  of  wood  covered  with  a 
piece  of  velvet:  everything  depends  upon  him 
whose  seat  it  is.  The  throne  is  in  the  desire  of 
the  nation,  whom  I  represent ;  I  cannot  be  attacked 
without  attacking  it.  Four  times  have  I  been  called 
by  the  nation ;  I  had  the  votes  of  6,000,000  of  citi- 
zens. I  have  a  title,  and  you  have  none.  You  are 
only  deputies  of  the  departments.  Is  this  a  time 
for  remonstrance  when  200,000  Cossacks  are  cross- 
ing our  frontiers  ?  •  .  .  I  am  beyond  reach  of  your 
declamations.  In  three  months  we  shall  have  peace, 
or  I  shall  be  dead.  Our  enemies  have  never  con^ 
quered  us,  nor  will  they  now.  They  will  be  driven 
away  more  speedily  than  they  came." 

Bent  on  carrying  out  his  will  alone.  Napoleon 
£or^^^f  signed  the  decree  for  the  dissolution  of  the  Oorpa 
dissolved    i^isiatif  on  the  last  day  of  the  year. 


! 
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1814 

OH  THE  flrai  day  of  the  new  year,  Blfloher 
cfoesed  the  Bhine  at  Kaab.  The  inrasion 
of  Franee  was  begun.  From  all  Bides  vast 
armies  poured  into  France.  Welhi^;ton  advanoed 
from  the  south;  the  Aastrians,  under  Sehwarzen- 
berg,  from  Switzerland,  and  Bernadotte's  corps  from 

iDTasion 

the  Netherlands.  To  stem  this  tide,  Napoleon  made  <>'  vnooe 
haste  to  send  his  latest  levies  to  the  Bhenish  fron- 
tiers. There  Macdonald,  Marmont  and  Victor,  with 
the  remnants  of  their  armies,  stood  ready  to  meet 
the  first  shock.  Another  French  army  was  concen* 
trated  at  Lyons  to  block  the  allies*  advance  from 
Switzerland  and  Savoy.  The  outstanding  French 
troops  in  Spain  were  drawn  in  to  strengthen  Soalt*s 
opposition  to  Wellington.  On  January  26,  Napo- 
leon started  for  Ohalons-sur-Marne.  Marie  Louise 
and  Joseph  Bonaparte  were  made  Regents  of  thefj^^^ 
Empire,  with  a  Council  of  State,  including.Camba-  '*~''®" 
e&rbs  and  Talleyrand.  When  Napoleon  kissed  Marie 
Louise  for  the  last  time  he  gave  Talleyrand  a  hard 
look,  and  said  significantly:  **I  am  well  aware  that 
I  have  in  Paris  other  enemies  besides  those  1  am 
going  to  fight.*'  The  care  of  raising  an  army  oi  re- 
serves at  Paris  was  intrusted  to  old  Marshal  Keller* 
mann.  A  picture  d  the  Frenoh  oapital  at  that  tims 
is  given  in  Guizot's  Memoirs: 
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**I  hare  still  before  mj  eyes  the  appearance  of 
Paris — for  example,  the  Bue  de  Bivoli,  which  was 
then  only  partly  built.  JNo  workmen,  no  move* 
Paris  pre-  ™®^^>  matcriab  in  heaps  unused,  deserted  scaffold- 
^e^oret  ^^gi  structures  abandoned  from  want  of  money, 
hands,  and  confidence;  new  ruins.  Everywhere  the 
population  seemed  uneasy  and  restlessly  idle,  like 
people  who  are  in  want  both  of  work  and  rest.  On 
the  highways,  and  in  the  towns  and  villages,  there 
was  the  same  appearance  of  inaction  and  agitation, 
the  same  visible  impoverishment  of  the  country, 
many  more  women  and  children  than  men;  young 
conscripts,  sadly  on  the  march  to  join  their  corps; 
sick  and  wounded  soldiers  pouring  back.  Never 
was  such  public  apathy  seen  in  the  midst  of  so  much 
national  anxiety,  or  malcontents  refraining  to  such 
an  extent  from  all  action,  or  agents  so  eager  to  dis- 
avow their  master  while  remaining  so  subservient  to 
bis  purposes.  It  was  a  nation  of  harassed  onlookers, 
who  had  lost  all  habit  of  taking  any  share  themselves 
in  their  own  lot,  and  knew  not  what  determination 
they  were  to  desire  or  to  dread  for  the  terrible  drama 
in  which  their  liberty  and  national  existence  were  at 
stake.** 

Those  that  left  Paris  with  Napoleon  fully  appre- 
bended  what  was  in  store  for  them:  '*We  are  about 
OkMoof  ^^  undertake  a  task,  not  only  difficult,  but  very  use- 
eST ^°*°  less, "  said  the  Duke  of  Vincenza.  *'Do  what  we 
may,  the  Napoleonic  Era  is  drawing  to  a  close  and 
that  of  the  Bourbons  is  recommencing.*'  A  Minis* 
ter  of  the  Begency  asked  the  departing  Emperor  for 
instructions  in  case  communications  should  come  to 
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be  intaroeptod  batweea  PariB,  blockaded  by  the 
enemy,  end  the  imperial  leadqaarters.  *'My  deer 
fellow/'  replied  Kapoleoa,  ^*if  the  enemy  reach  the 
gates  of  Paris  there  is  no  more  empire." 

When  the  Emperor  reaehed  Ohakms-acnr-MaiBe^ 
the  sitoatioa  was  the  rererae  of  encouraging.  The 
new  eonsoripts  received  him  with  Uaek  looks,  and 
from  their  ranks  arose  cries  of  ^^Down  with  war> 
taxesl"  **Does  yoar  Majesty  bring  reinforoe- 
ments?"  was  the  pointed  question  of  the  marshals 
as  they  gathered  aroand  him.  "No,  there  were 
none  to  bring/'  replied  the  Emperor.  Of  imme- 
diately ayailaUe  forces,  there  were  bat  60,000  men 
wherewith  to  oppose  220,000  allies. 

Napoleon  sent  instant  orders  to  treat  for  terms  to 
Caalaincoart,  his  rejected  peace  commissioner,  then  g^y,^ 
detained  at  the  ad  ranee  ontposts  of  the  enemy's 
army.  ^*We  are  waiting  for  Lord  Gastlereagh^''  was 
the  reply  transmitted  from  Mettemioh  to  Conlain- 
eonrt  Napoleon,  finding  himself  tfane  put  off,  re- 
ec^yed  to  exact  a  better  hearing  at  the  point  of  the 
eword.  It  was  at  this  downward  torn  of  his  career 
that  Napoleon*s  military  genius  shone  forth  in  new 
splendor. 

While  the  allied  armies  were  moving  cantionsly 
forward  in  expectation  of  a  speedy  termination  <rf 
hostilities  by  the  new  peace  oommissionere  conyen- 
ing  at  Ohatillon,  Napoleon  eoddenly  poanced  on 
Butcher's  Prnasian  corps  at  Brienne.  Thongh  over- 
mafched  in  nambere,  Napoleon  mancrayred  bissiuoiMr 
forces  ao  skilf nlly  oyer  this  groand,  familiar  to  Urn  Ss? 
from  the  days  of  his  early  military  schooling  at 
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Brienne,  that  Blfloher's  army  was  separated  in  de* 
taohments  and  routed  pieoemeaL  Blucher  barely 
escaped  oaptare  in  the  dtadel  of  Brienne.  The 
Prassians  fell  back  until  thej  came  in  touch  with 
the  South  Oerman  corps  under  Wrede  and  the 
Prince  of  Wurtemberg   advancing   from   Belfort. 

d^efl^at    ^^^9  reinforced  they  advanced   again  to  La  Bo* 
Bothidre    m^j^^  iiQJ  (h^]^  engaged  the   French  with  such 

superior  forces  that  the  Emperor  had  to  give  way 
with  heavy  losses.  Seventy-three  of  his  guns  were 
left  sticking  in  the  mud.  Counting  on  the  co-opera- 
tion of  Schwarssenberg^s  main  column,  which  lay 
within  striking  distance,  Blficher  pushed  forward 
with  utmost  haste  over  widely  distant  roads.  Na- 
poleon profited  by  the  scattered  marches  of  his  ene- 
mies to  deliver  one  telling  blow  after  another.  First 
he  caught  the  Prussians  far  in  advance  of  the  other 
briBuuit''    allies  and  threw  them  off  their  route  in  utter  conf u- 

raUy 

sion.  Then  he  fell  upon  the  Bussians  under  Olsu- 
fiev  at  Ohampcaubert;  next  upon  those  under  Sacken 
at  Montmirail ;  then  upon  the  second  Prussian  corps 
under  York  at  Chateau  Thierry,  and  finally  returned 
to  tbe  reunited  columns  of  Blftcher  at  Beauchamp. 
All  were  overthrown  in  turn.  Having  achieved  so 
much  by  the  middle  of  February,  Napoleon  swung 
his  waning  forces  about  and  inflicted  a  telling  defeat 
on  Schwarzenberg's  Austrians;  then  he  repulsed  the 
Bussians  under  Pahlen  at  Marmont,  the  Bavarians 
under  Wrede  at  YUleneuve-Lecomte  and  the  Wur- 
tembergers  after  a  hard*fought  two  days'  battle  at 
Montereaux.  Marshal  Augerean  in  the  north,  rid 
for  the  moment  of  his  most  pressing  enemies,  im* 
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proved  the  lull  by  driving  the  Aastrians  under 
Babna  into  Switzerland. 

At  a  council  of  war  held  at  Trojes,  Schwarzen- 
berg  advised  a  general  retreat.  Bluoher  alone  would  ^^^^^^ 
have  none  of  it  In  defiance  of  the  commander-in-  sij^fagt 
chief's  directions  he  pushed  his  column,  and  uniting 
with  Buelow  and  Winzingerode  on  the  Marne,  at- 
tacked Napoleon's  dwindling  army  at  Laon.  The 
first  day's  engagement  resulted  in  a  drawn  battle. 
The  French  rested  on  the  battlefield.  After  dark 
York's  division  turned  one  of  the  enemy's  flanks 
and  bnrst  in  upon  the  French  with  a  wild  night  at- 

■«  ,  .  ,  1     *      Night  at 

tack.  Every thmg  was  turned  topsy-turvy,  and  the  ^^<^ 
French  bivouac  was  stampeded.  An  artillery  park 
of  forty -six  guns  was  captured.  At  the  news  of  this 
brilliant  success  Schwarzenbei^  stopped  his  retro- 
grade  manoeavres  and  advanced  once  more  far  into 
the  interior.  Napoleon  gathered  his  demoralized 
forces  for  a  supreme  effort,  and  on  March  20,  made 
a  bold  dash  for  the  enemy's  position  at  Arcis-sur- 
Aube.  Schwarzenberg,  stronger  as  he  was  by  his 
overpowering  numbers  and  superior  artillery,  stood 
his  ground  with  unwonted  resolution.  Five  times 
in  succession  the  Prince  of  Wurtemberg  led  his 
troops  to  the  assault  against  Napoleon  s  centre,  but  anis 
at  nightfall  neither  side  had  gained  much  advan- 
tage. 

While  things  stood  thus  in  the  field,  the  peace 
plenipotentiaries  were  deliberating  at  Ghatillon. 
Hetternioh  and  Castlereagh,  as  the  representatives 
of  Austria  and  England,  which  held  the  balance  of 
power,  were  the  guiding  spirits.    Stein  stood  for  a 
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united  O^roaDy.    WiUielm   yon  Humboldt  spoke 


gottafctons  ^^^  Prussia.    BasamoYski  and  tlie  yengefnl  Oorsi- 
can  Possao  di  Borgo  represented  Bassia,  thoogh  the 


Osar  WBB  always  near  enongh  to  make  his  presence 
fdt  at  cmeial  moments.  It  was  at  this  time  that 
Soathey  wrote  his  famoos  ode: 

Souther**  Who  coanaels  peaoe  at  this  mooiontoaB  hoar, 

WImb  Ood  hatib  given  delirerance  to  the  oppreaa'd, 

Aad  to  the  ii^red  powmrf 

Who  ooanaelft  peaoe,  whea  Vengeanoe  like  a  flood 

Bcll3  on,  DO  longer  now  to  be  repreaaM; 

When  innocent  Wood 

From  the  four  cornen  of  the  world  ories  out 

For  Justice  upon  one  accursed  head; 

When  Freedom  hath  her  holy  banner  spread 

Over  all  nattooa,  now  In  ona  jnet  otuse 

United;  when  with  one  sublime  accord 

Europe  throws  off  the  yoke  abhorr'd, 

And  Loyalty  and  Faith  and  Ancient  Laws 

Follow  the  avenging  sword! 

Woe,  woe  to  Bngiaod  1  woe  and  endless  sfaana. 

If  this  heroie  land. 

False  to  her  feelings  and  unspotted  fiune. 

Hold  out  the  olWe  to  the  TyranL^s  hand! 

Woe  to  the  world,  if  Bonaparte *s  throne 

Be  sufferM  still  to  stand ! 

Avr  by  what  names  sbftll  Right  and  Wrong  be  known,  •  • 

What  new  and  courtly  phraaet  must  we  feign 

For  Falsehood,  Murder,  and  all  monstrous  cnmes, 

If  thai  perfidious  Ck>rsican  maintain 

Btili  his  detested  reign. 

And  France,  who  yearns  even  now  to  break  her  ehaidy 

Beneatli  his  iron  rule  be  left  to  groan? 

No!  by  the  innumerable  dead 

Whose  blood  hath  tor  his  lost  of  power  been  ohai, 

Death  only  can  for  his  foul  deeds  atone ; 

That  peace  which  Death  and  Judgment  can  bestow, 

That  peace  be  Bonaparte^s  •  .  that  alonol 

For  sooner  shaft  the  Kthiop  change  his  skin, 
Or  from  the  Leopard  shatt  her  spots  cteporl. 
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Than  thie  man  change  his  old  flagiUous  heart 

Hare  ye  not  seen  him  in  the  balance  weighed. 

And  there  found  waniing?-^On  the  stage  of  blood 

Poremost  the  resolute  adventurer  stood; 

And  wheu,  bj  many  a  battle  w<hi. 

He  placed  upon  his  brow  the  crown, 

Ourbing  delirious  France  beneath  his  sway, 

Then,  like  Octarius  in  old  time, 

Fair  name  might  he  have  handed  down, 

Effacing  many  a  stain  of  former  crime. 

Fool  I  should  he  cast  away  that  bright  renown! 

Fcol!  the  redemption  proffer'd  sliould  he  lose! 

When  Heayen  such  grace  vouchsafed  him  that  the  wa/ 

To  Good  and  Evil  lay 
Before  him,  which  to  chooee. 

But  Evil  was  his  Good, 

For  all  too  long  in  blood  had  he  been  nunt, 

And  ne'er  wan  earth  with  verier  tyrant  curst 

Bold  man  and  bad, 
Bemorseless,  godless,  full  of  fraud  and  lies. 
And  black  with  murders  and  with  perjuries, 

Himself  in  Hell's  whole  panoply  he  clud ; 
No  law  but  his  own  headstrong  will  he  knew, 

No  counsellor  but  his  own  wicked  heart 

From  evil  thus  portentous  strength  he  drew> 

And  trampled  imder  foot  all  human  ties. 

All  holy  laws,  all  natural  charities. 

O  France!  beneath  this  fierce  Barbarian's  sway 

Disgraced  thou  art  to  all  succeeding  times; 

Bapine,  and  blood,  and  fire  have  mark'd  thy  way, 

All  loathsome,  all  unutterable  crimes. 

A  curse  is  on  thee,  France!  from  far  and  wide 

It  hath  gone  up  to  Heaven ;  all  lands  have  cried 

For  vengeance  upon  thy  detested  head ; 

All  nations  curse  thee,  France  I  for  wheresoe'er 

In  peace  or  war  thy  banner  hath  been  spread. 

All  forms  of  human  woe  have  follow M  there: 

The  living  and  the  dead 

Ory  out  alike  against  thee!    They  who  bear, 

Grouching  beneath  its  weight,  thine  iron  yoke, 

Join  in  the  bitterness  of  secret  prayer 

The  voice  of  that  innumerable  throng 

Whose  slaughtered  spirits  day  and  night  invoke 
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The  •verlMftiDg  Judge  ol  rifshi  and  wmig» 
Bow  long,  O  Lord  I  BxAj  and  Jusl^  how  longl 


One  man  hath  been  lor  ten  kMig  wretohed  yeara 
The  oaoae  of  all  this  Ueod  and  aU  Uieae  tean; 

One  man  in  thia  moat  awful  point  of  lime 

Draws  on  thy  danger,  aa  he  oauaed  thy  orime. 

Wait  not  too  long  the  event, 

For  now  whole  Europe  oomea  againat  thee  benl; 

wilea  and  their  own  atrength  the  nations  know; 

,Wi8e  from  peat  wronga,  on  future  peaoe  intent^ 

The  People  and  the  Prinoea,  with  one  mind, 

Wtoax  all  parts  move  againat  the  general  foe: 

One  aot  of  Justice^  one  atoning  blow. 

One  execrable  head  laid  low. 

Even  yet,  0  Fraooel  averts  thy  punishmeut: 

Open  ihino  eyes!  too  long  hast  thou  been  blind; 

Take  vengeance  for  thyself,  and  for  mankind! 


South ej  need  not  have  feared.  Napoleon's  rep- 
resentatire,  0  aulaincourt,  out  off  as  he  was  from 
qaick  communication  with  his  master,  was  playing 
a  losing  game.  From  the  heat  of  battle,  the  Em- 
peror sent  him  contradictory  or  vague  instractions 
^?i^'^  like  this:  **Metternich's  proposals  are  absurd.  He 
^^^  thinks  he  can  lead  Europe  by  the  nose.  Matters 
most  be  decided  immediately.  Accept  the  allies' 
terms  J.  they  are  acceptable;  in  the  contrary  case, 
we  run  the  risk  of  battle  and  even  of  the  loss  of 
Paris  with  all  that  may  result  therefrom.  You 
onght  to  know  how  to  decide.'* 

Ooulaincourt  was  scarcely  the  man  to  take  such 

responsibility.     The  allies'  terms  grew  more  and 

more   exacting    as    they   penetrated    further   into 

France.    Metteroich  was  always  pressing  Conlain- 

court       court  to  yield  now  or  lose  all.    Whenever  Napoleon 

irraaolute  "^  ^ 

won  a  battle,  on  the   other   hand,  he  despatched 
couriers  to  Ooulaincourt  urging  him  to  stand  firm. 
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All  0aalaincourt*8  remonstrances  broke  themseWes 
against  the  fixed  resolve  of  Alexander  to  wipe  oat 
the  humiliation  of  Moscow  by  a  triumphal  entry  into 
Paris.  In  this  resolution  the  Czar  was  strengthened 
by  the  impetuous  Bliicher  and  the  ardent  aspira- 
tions of  the  Bourbon  princes,  now  drawn  to  France 
as  vultures  are  to  carrion.  In  their  behalf  Talley- 
rand at  Paris  was  turning  the  situation  to  account. 
He  advised  the  Empress  to  await  her  fate  in  Paris. 
Mapoleon,  feeling  the  last  supports  of  the  throne 
fail  him,  sent  an  indignant  protest  to  his  brother 
Joseph: 


TaUeyrand 


"I  write  to  you  frankly;  if  Talleyrand  gives  such 
advice,  it  is  an  act  of  treason  implying  conspiracy.  ^^ 
I  repeat  to  you,  have  no  trust  in  that  man  I  For  six- 
teen years  I  have  had  experience  of  him,  and  have 
even  shown  favor  for  him;  but  he  is  certainly  the 
greatest  enemy  of  our  house  now  that  fortune  has 
for  some  time  abandoned  it.  I  see  that  fear  is 
turning  all  the  heads  in  Paris.  As  for  my  opinion, 
I  should  prefer  that  my  son's  throat  be  cut  rather 
than  ever  see  him  brought  up  at  Vienna  as  an  Aus- 
trian prince;  and  my  opinion  of  the  Empress  is  so 
good  that  I  believe  she  is  also  of  the  same  way  of 
thinking,  as  far  as  a  wife  and  mother  can  be  so.  iNap^eon 
never  saw  Andromache  on  the  stage  without  pitying 
the  lot  of  Astyanaz." 

The  dragging  negotiations  were  brought  to  a  de- 
cided turn  on  the  first  day  of  March  at  Ohaumont, 
when  the  allies  accepted  Lord  Oastlereagh's  draft 
of  a  treaty  for  mutual  defence  and  offence.  The 
four  great  powers,  England,  Austria,  Russia  and 
Prussia,  bound  themselves  together  for  a  period  of 
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twenty  years  to  come.  Englaad  andertook  te  f  or* 
niflb  each  of  the  powers  with  a  sabsidy  of  fifty  mil- 
lion francsi  tbrooghoat  the  duration  of  the  war. 

g^^        Each  power  in  turn  promiaed  to  keep  a  oontingeat 

^^''•^^^^  of  150,000  men  in  the  field.  The  propoaittons  to 
Kapoleon  calling  for  a  redaction  of  his  empire  to  the 
original  limits  of  France  were  to  remain  open  for  a 
fortnight  longer.  If  he  refused  them  then,  all  nego- 
tiations with  him  were  to  be  broken  off,  and  Kapo- 
leon  was  to  be  proclaimed  an  outlaw  of  Europe. 

TM^of^  The  compact  was  sealed  at  a  game  of  whist  played 
by  Matter nich,  Gastlereagh,  Nesselrode  and  Har- 
denberg. 

The  Emperor  in  the  field  rejected  the  allies*  propo- 
sitions with  contumely.  To  Joseph  he  sent  the  min- 
utes of  the  plenipotentiaries,  characterizing  them  as 
**not  a  proposal  but  a  capitulation,  dishonorable  to 
France."  ToOambac^rte  be  wrote:  ** Ton  will  see 
from  what  King  Joseph  communicates  to  you  how 
moderate  these  gentlemen  are — ^jast  like  their  sol- 
diers, who  pillage,  slaughter  and  burn  everything 
in  France." 

The'^areat  Then  came  the  **Great  Week,"  as  it  has  been 
ealled,  when  Napoleon,  outlawed  and  eyerywhrae 
outmatched  by  the  advancing  allies,  stood  at  bay 
against  the  world.  Schwarzenberg  and  Bltlcher  had 
effected  a  junction  of  their  armies.  Winzingerode 
was  detached  with  a  eavalry  division  of  ten  thou- 
sand picked  horse  to  hang  on  Napoleon's  flanks, 
Wellington  and  Hill,  who  had  driven  Soult  and 
Olausel  to  Toulouse  and  Bordeaux,  advanced  from 
the  south  and  fomented  royalist  risings  in  that  quar- 
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ter.  The  Duo  d'Angonldme  eotered  Bordeaux  in 
triamph.  The  restoration  of  the  Boarbooa  wm  pro*  BonSooi 
oUdiBed  by  the  mayor  of  the  town  amid  acelama- 
tioBB  from  the  merohanta  and  wine-growers  of  Boi^ 
deaox,  who  had  been  mined  by  the  Continental 
bloekade.  Having  lighted  such  firetMraada  all  aroand 
Napoleon,  the  allies,  on  March  26,  began  their  join$ 
advance  on  Paris. 

By  noon  on  the  first  day  they  overtook  the  de- 
tached eolnmns  of  Maraumt  and  Mortier,  covering  ^^^^ 
the  Paris  road  at  Sommeesona.     Both  commands  §^1^^^^ 
were  completely  oyerwhelmed,  and  narrowly  escaped  "^"^ 
capture.  General  Pacthod  'a  corps  of  National  Guards 
was  cut  to  pieces.     Napoleon,  about  the  same  time, 
was  fighting  between  Troyea  and  Arois.    Winain* 
gerode's  OooMoks  made  a  dash  for  NapoleoA^a  head- 
qoartera.    The  Emperor's  horse  wss  shot  under  him, 
and  his  Polish  lancers  had  to  rally  around  him  in  a 
square.    Ney  was  fighting  a  losing  fight  at  Grand- 
Parcy,  and  General  Friant  in  vain  sacrificed  thep^^i^ 
Imperial  Guards.     Oanlainoourt,  at  this  juncture,  SS^ 
rejoined  the  Emperor,  fresh  from  his  futile  peace 
negotiations. 

*^You  did  well  to  return,*'  said  Napoleon. 
'^Death  is  preferable  to  what  they  offered.  We 
are  old  enough  soldiers  to  have  no  fear  of  death. 
But  you  shall  see  somethii^  worth  while." 

*^Your  Majesty  has  no  doubt  other  resources  that 
we  are  not  aware  of  ?"  asked  General  Sebastiani. 

Napoleon  motioned  toward  the  fight  xagiAg  all 
around  them  and  said:  ^'Nothing  more  than  jb  be- 
fore your  eyes." 
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**Th6D|  why  does  joar  Majesty  not  think  of  ft 
general  rising?" 

^^Sach  ideas  are  purely  chimerical^  my  dear  Se« 
basldani/*  replied  Napoleon.  **Fine  recollections  of 
Spain  and  the  French  Bevolation.  A  general  rising, 
indeed,  in  a  country  where  the  Bevolution  destroyed 
the  nobles  and  priests,  and  where  I  myself  haye  de- 
stroyed the  Bevolution  I'* 

The  Emperor  resolved  on  the  desperate  expedient 

4>f  taking  the  enemy  on  the  rear.  He  hoped  to  create 

so  powerful  a  diversion  as  to  draw  the  allies  off  from 

Kapoieon   Paris.    It  was  too  late.    By  the  time  he  realized  that 

euCoff 

the  forces  operating  around  him  were  only  detached 
cavalry  the  allies  were  already  two  marches  ahead  of 
him  on  their  way  to  Paris.  Bllicher^s  vanguard 
skirmished  at  the  very  gates  of  the  capitaL  Mar- 
mont  and  Mortier  were  gathering  the  National 
Ouards  for  a  last  defence  of  Paris.  There  was  no 
artillery,  and  half  the  National  Guards  were  un- 
armed.  Some  one  proposed  to  throw  up  barricades 
on  the  streets  or  to  throw  paving-stones  from  the 
windows.  **Why,  that  is  a  revolutionary  mode  of 
defence!"  objected  General  Savary.  **1  shall  most 
certainly  not  do  that  What  would  the  Emperor 
say?"  A  detachment  of  2,000  mounted  National 
rugfatof  Guards  were  bidden  to  take  the  Empress  and  Prince 
LooiM  Imperial  to  Bambouillet.  The  King  of  Bome  clung 
to  the  curtains  of  his  nursery,  and  Marie  Louise  wept 
as  she  entered  her  carriage. 

From  the  north,  south  and  east  the  allied  forces, 
numbering  170,000  men,  advanced  to  the  attack. 
They  were  led  by  Bliioher,  the  Prince  of  Wurtem- 
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bergi  and  Baraiay  de  Tollj.  MarmoDt  and  Mortiir 
had  S9,000  mea,  not  quite  20,000  of  whom  were 
tegular  troopa.  Their  lesialanee  waa  to  be  confined 
to  a  pitohed  batde  befiore  tiie  octroi  walL  The^jug,^ 
heights  of  Montmartre  and  the  Barritee  dn  TrftQe,^*^^*^ 
with  the  plateau  oC  Bomainville,  were  the  points  of 
attaek.  On  the  morning  of  March  80,  the  fight  be* 
gan  in  the  auburba.  The  plateau  of  Bomainvilla 
was  ser^ral  times  taken  and  retaken.  The  Prince 
of  Wurtemberg  earned  the  bridge  of  Obareotoa 
against  the  National  Q-uards  and  the  pupils  of  the 
Belfort  School.  Bliicher*8  Prassians  atormed  the 
Montmartre.  At  the  Barridre  du  Tr6ne  the  stu- 
dents of  the  Polytechnie  School  held  thmr  ground 
under  hearj  artillery  fire.  Marshal  Mortier  waa 
fighting,  sword  in  hand,  at  Yillette,  wh^i  General 
Dejean,  who  had  got  through  the  enemy's  lines,  an* 
Bouneed  to  him  the  Emperor's  approach.  At  the 
same  time  an  order  arrived  from  Joseph's  headquar- 
ters  beyond  Montmartre:  *^If  M.  le  Marshal  Due  de 
Bagusa  and  M.  le  Marshal  Duo  de  Trevisa  cannot  xanhab 

ordered  to 

hold  their  ground,  they  are  hereby  authorized  to 
eater  into  poarpariers  with  the  Prince  of  Schwarseu* 
beig  and  the  Emperor  of  Bussia,  now  before  the 
walls."  Mortis  sent  a  flag  to  request  an  armistice. 
The  request  was  refused:  **It  dqpends  on  Ae  mar^ 
shala,"  aaid  Schwarsenberg,  *'to  put  a  stop  to  thia 
butdiety."  Late  in  the  afternoon  the  French  foroee 
all  around  Paris  capitulated.  They  were  permitted 
to  withdraw  with  all  their  arms.  '*And  what  of 
Paris?**  they  aaked  of  Marshal  Marmont  as  he  came 
out  of  his  house  on  the  Bue  Paradis-Poissonidrci  hia 
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face  blackened  with  gunpowder.  '^Paris  is  none  of 
my  buBiness.  1  am  only  a  corps  commander,  and 
I  have  saved  my  corps.  I  fall  back  on  Fontaine* 
bleaa  andrjoin  the  Emperor."  Talleyrand  alone  re* 
mained  to  safeguard  the  interests  of  Paris.  To  the 
French  aide-de-camp  who  sought  out  the  allied  mon- 
archs  at  Chateau  Bondy,  the  Czar  said  reassuringly: 
*'It  is  not  my  intention  to  do  the  least  barm  to  the 
town  of  Paris.  It  is  not  upon  the  French  nation 
that  we  are  waging  war,  but  upon  Napoleon." 
*^And  not  upon  himself,  but  upon  his  ambition," 
added  the  King  of  Prussia. 

eracuated  Early  on  Wednesday  morning,  March  81,  the  city 
was  evacuated  by  the  French  regular  soldiery.  It 
was  entered  by  120,000  of  the  allied  troops.  The 
Prussian  soldiers  were  found  to  be  in  too  ragged  a 
condition  to  share  in  the  triumphal  march.  As  the 
Cossacks  rode  through  the  Faubourg  St.  Germain  a 
profusion  of  white  lilies  was  showered  upon  them. 
Napoleon,  in  the  meanwhile,  had  come  up  in  the 
rear  of  the  allies  as  far  as  Yilleneuve-l' Archevecque. 
When  he  learned  of  the  defeat  of  his  marshals  at 
F&re-Champenoise.  his  troops  were  driven  onward  in 
forced  marches.  Failing  to  catch  up  with  his  ene- 
mies at  Yilleneuve,  the  Emperor  could  no  longer 
suppress  his  impatience,  and  threw  himself  into  a 

HaooieoD   carriage.    He  flew  toward  Paris.     At  Fromentain. 

arnyes 

^»o)bx»  about  midnight,  the  postilion  drew  up  his  foaming 
horses  at  the  approach  of  a  troop  of  cavalry.  ^' Who 
goes  there?"  called  the  Emperor.  General  Belliard 
rode  to  the  carriage  step.  He  has  left  this  record  of 
what  passed  between  them: 
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** Where  IB  the  army?"  asked  Napoleon. 
**Sire,  it  is  coming  behind." 
**And  the  enemy  r' 
*'At  the  gates  of  Paris." 
•* And  who  holds  Paris  r* 
"Nobody,  it  is  evacuated." 
*'WhatI  evacuated'/    And  my  son,  my  wife,  the 
gOTernment,  where  are  they  ?" 
"On  the  Loire,  Sire." 
"On  the  Loire  I  who  sent  them  there?'* 
••Sire>  it  was  said  to  be  by  your  orders.*' 
"My  orders!    Where  is  King  Joseph,  and  Olarke,  broken^ 

Napoieon 

and  MarmoQt,  and  Mortier?" 

"Sire,  we  did  not  see  King  Joseph  or  the  Duke  of 
Felfcre;  the  marshals  did  all  that  it  was  poouUe  for 
men  to  do.  A  defence  was  made  in  every  part,  and 
the  National  Ouards  fought  like  soldiers.  We  had 
nothing,  not  even  cauuoni  Aht  Sire,  had  you  but 
been  there  I" 

^^I  cannot  be  everywhere.  Joseph  lost  Spain,  and 
now  he  is  losing  me  France  I  And  Clarke,  too;  if  I 
had  believed  that  poor  Bovigo,  who  always  kept  tell- 
ing me  that  he  was  a  coward  and  traitor  I  But  we 
must  go  there  at  once  I    My  carriage,  OaulaincourtI" 

The  officers  threw  themselves  before  the  Emperor, 
to  stop  him  as  be  proceeded  to  walk  along  the  road. 

"It  is  impossible,  Sirel  Itistoolatel  There  is  a 
capitulation  I  The  infantry  is  behind  us,  and  will 
presently  reach  us." 

Some  ol  the  detachments  w^re  already  coming  in 
sight  Napoleon  let  himself  fall  by  the  roadside 
aikl  hid  his  face.    It  was  the  end  of  his  empire,  and 
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he  felt  himself  once  more  reduced  to  the  rank  of  an 
ad  venturer. 

After  the  fall  of  PariSi  Napoleon  remained  at  Fon- 
tainebleaa  awaiting  deyelopments*  The  soldiers 
and  officers  of  the  line  still  stood  ready  to  fight,  bnt 
the  marshals  and  general  officers  were  utterly  weary. 
They  insisted  on  giving  up  the  struggle.  Even  Ney 
turned  from  his  master.  Yielding  to  their  pressure, 
Napoleon  sent  Gaulaincourt  to  Paris  with  a  formal 

Napoleon^s 

ttaot^^*^  abdication  in  favor  of  his  infant  son.  Gaulaincourt 
was  informed  that  only  an  unconditional  abdication 
would  be  accepted.  The  Emperor  convened  his  mar- 
shals. They  were  obd  urate.  Marshal  Marmont  drew 
off  his  whole  Sixth  Army  Corps.  At  length,  on 
April  11,  Napoleon  signed  an  act  surrendering  the 
throne  of  France  for  himself  and  his  heirs.  He  was 
permitted  to  retain  the  empty  title  of  Emperor  with 
an  annuity  of  two  million  francs.  Furthermore,  he 
was  allowed  to  retain  a  bodyguard  of  one  thousand 
men  wherewith  to  retire  to  Elba,  one  of  the  Tuscan 
islands  in  the  Mediterranean  Sea.  Parma  and  Pla- 
centia  were  reserved  as  the  dowry  of  Marie  Louise 

^^J^l^  and  the  King  of  Borne.  Ex-Empress  Josephine  re- 
tained an  annual  income  of  one  million  francs.  She 
only  enjoyed  it  for  a  few  weeks,  as  her  death  came 
within  a  month. 

Before  leaving  France,  Napoleon  tried  to  poison 
himself,  but  failed.  Next  day  he  took  leaye  of  the 
remaining  members  of  his  Old  Ouard,  kissing  their 
colonel  and  their  flag.  Then  he  departed,  under  a 
Kussian  escort,  to  embark  for  Elba  on  the  British 
oruiser  ** Undaunted."    On  the  way  he  had  to  dis- 
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guise  himself  in  an  Austrian  uniform  to  esoape  the 
insults  of  the  populace.     On  May  SO,  he  stepped  i^^^bS" 
ashore  at  Porto  Ferrajo  and  received  the  homage  of 
the  island  population  of  Elba. 

With  Napoleon  out  of  the  way  the  question  arose 
what  was  to  be  done  with  France?  The  Austrian 
Emperor  would  have  liked  a  Begency  under  Marie 
Louise.  Bernadotte  had  high  hopes  of  assuming 
charge.  Alexander  showed  himself  not  averse  to  a 
return  of  republican  rule.  The  proposed  restoration 
of  the  Bourbons  at  first  excited  scant  enthusiasm 
except  among  themselves.  At  the  advent  of  the 
Count  of  Artois,  some  weeks  previous,  neither  the 
Austrian  nor  the  Bussian  commanding  generals 
would  give  him  ofSicial  recogmtion.  Wellington 
would  not  receive  the  Due  d'Angouldme  at  his 
headquarters.  He  wrote  to  Lord  Bathurst:  ^'The 
only  opinion  I  can  form  is  this:  Twenty  years  have 
elapsed  since  the  princes  of  the  House  of  Bourbon 
left  France.  They  are  all  but  unknown  here.  In 
proposing  a  sovereign  in  place  of  Kapoleon  it  mat- 
ters little  to  Frenchmen  whether  he  be  a  prince  of 
Bourbon  or  of  any  other  royal  family." 

Talleyrand  was  the  man  who  most  keenly  recog- 
nized the  expediency  of  recalling  a  prince  of  French  coniuotiQff 
blood  to  preside  over  the  destinies  of  France.  As  Fnmoe 
he  put  it:  ^'The  Bepublic  is  an  impossibility;  the 
Regency  or  Bernadotte  means  nothing  but  perpet- 
ual intrigues.  The  Bourbons  alone  represent  a 
principle." 

Talleyrand  was  pre-eminently  the  man  of  the  hour. 
As  the  only  remaining  ofUcer  of  the  Begency i  and 
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an  old  aristocrat  of  France  as  well,  he  had  the  imme- 
diate 6ntr6e  to  the  sessions  of  the  allied  sovereigns 
and  their  conncillors.  Trained  diplomat  that  he 
was,  he  knew  how  to  cope  with  the  wiles  of  Metier* 
nich  and  Pozeo  di  Borgo,  no  less  tiian  with  the  more 
blunt  proposals  of  Oastiereagh  and  Hamboldt.  in 
his  capacity  as  Yice-President  of  llie  Vrench  Senate, 
Talleyrand  convened  some  thirty  remaining  mem* 
bers  of  the  Corps  Legislatif.  With  their  help  he 
hastily  drafted  a  new  constitution,  which,  as  he 
phrased  it,  "restored  to  France  her  rightful  king — 
Prince  Lonis  Stanislaus  Xarier  de  Bourbon."  On 
the  fourth  day  of  May  the  new  king  appeared  in 
Paris.  He  soon  showed  tiiat  he  preferred  to  rest  his 
claim  to  the  throne  on  the  "divine  right  of  kings,** 
never  relinquished  by  him  or  his  house.  He  was 
recogniaedby  the  royalists  as  Louis  XVIII.,  King 
of  Prance  and  Navarre.  Ten  days  later.  Prince 
5ff*n*nd  Louis  Ferdinand  of  Asturias  re-entered  Madrid  in 
giSnT  triumph,  and  ascended  the  throne  of  Spain.  On 
May  20,  Prince  Victor  Emmanuel  of  Savoy  returned 
to  bis  capital,  Turin.  Bemadotte  and  Murat,  the 
tV^o  upstart  rulers  of  Sweden  and  Naples,  stiove  to 
make  sure  of  their  doubtful  thrones  by  absolute  ad- 
hesion  to  the  new  order  of  things.  Bemadotte  had 
improyed  the  last  interval  by  wresting  Korway  from 
Denmark  with  the  help  of  a  Bussian  army  corps. 

On  May  27,  the  dratt  of  the  new  French  oonstitn- 
tion,  known  as  the  Oharta,  was  submitted  to  Louis 
XVIII.  It  was  signed  by  him  on  compulsion  only 
of  the  Ozar  of  Bussia.  Three  days  ktter  the  Treaty 
of  Paris  was  signed  by  the  representatives  of  France 
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and  of  all  the  great  powers.  France  got  off  very 
lightly,  thanks  to  the  generoos  spirit  of  Alexander 
and  the  asoendenoy  over  him  gained  by  Talleyrand. 
In  vain  did  old  Bliicher  vent  his  wrath  against  the 
''qaill  drivers/'  as  he  called  all  diplomats.  France 
was  allowed  to  retain  her  limits  of  1792,  and  got 
some  slight  additions  of  territory  besides.  Nearly 
all  the  French  colonies,  captured  by  Great  Britain,  change  in 
were  restored  to  France.  Alsace-Lorraine,  wrested  *^^ 
from  Germany  under  Louis  XIT.,  remained  a  prov- 
ince of  France.  No  money  indemnity  whatever  was 
exacted.  Even  the  French  prisoners  still  held  in 
Germany  had  to  be  sent  back  to  France  at  the  ex- 
pense of  the  German  people.  Of  the  rich  spoils 
plundered  from  Italy,  Spain  and  Germany,  none 
were  returned  but  the  bronze  horses  taken  from 
the  Brandenburg  Gate  in  Berlin  and  some  priceless 
manuscripts  of  the  Library  of  Vienna.  By  other 
clauses  of  the  treaty  the  navigation  on  the  Bhine 
was  made  free.  Switzerland  was  declared  indepen- 
dent. Holland  was  restored  to  the  Prince  of  Orange. 
Italy  and  Germany,  with  the  exception  of  the  Aus- 
trian provinces  in  both  countries,  were  rearranged 
as  clusters  of  independent  principalities. 

This  arrangement,  while  it  satisfied  the  princes 
who  profited  by  it,  or  such  simple  loyal  people  as 
the  Tyrolese,  deeply  outraged  the  growing  feeling 
for  national  unity,  which  had  arisen  in  Germany  Nauonai 
and  Italy.  Englishmen,  and  the  lovers  of  freedom  outraged 
throughout  the  world,  took  it  hard  to  see  the  old 
sea-going  republics  of  Venice  and  Genoa  brought 
absolutely  under  Hapsburg  rule.    Poland  and  Fin- 
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land  had  to  bend  their  neoka  to  the  yoke  of  Baasia. 
The  Korwq^ii8y  nmoh  i^ainat  tiieir  will,  foond 
themaelYea  out  off  from  Iheir  ancient  nnioA  with 
Denmark  to  have  their  poKtieal  deetinies  linked  to 
thoee  of  Sweden.  At  a  Diet  held  at  Bidsrold,  the 
Norwegian  people  repudiated  the  anangement 
They  drew  np  a  oonstitotioB  of  their  own  and 
eleeted  Prinee  Ohristian  Frederiek  of  Denmark 
King  of  Norway.  When  the  Diet  dbnolTed,  all 
1^,,,^^^  the  members  formed  a  ring,  and  locking  hands, 
^'^''**^  ohanted  in  chorus:  ^United  and  true  until  Mount 
Doyer  falls."  England  promptly  put  the  coast  of 
Norway  under  blockade.  Bnssia  sent  troops  to  the 
border.  It  was  to  adjust  this  and  simihur  difficulties 
that  the  representatives  of  the  great  powers  deter- 
mined  to  conToke  within  the  same  year  a  great 
European  congress  at  Vienna.  To  tiiia  congress 
the  settlement  of  all  vexed  questions  was  to  be 
committed. 

A  period  of  universal  rejoicing  followed.  After 
the  festivities  of  Paris,  Emperor  Alexander  and  the 
King  of  Prussia  visited  England.  Their  stay  there 
lioioing  ^^  clouded  only  by  the  gloom  at  court,  arising 
^^^'^"^from  the  continued  insanity  of  the  blind  old  king 
and  from  the  open  rupture  between  the  Prince  of 
Wales  and  his  consort,  Caroline  of  Brunswick. 
Oeneral  BlUcher  was  the  lion  of  the  occasion. 
When  the  University  of  Oxford  conferred  a  doe- 
tor's  degree  on  him,  the  (M  warrior  remarked: 
**Why  don't  you  make  General  Gneisenau  apothe- 
cary ?  It  was  he  who  prepared  my  pills."  About 
the  same  time  that  these  visitors  were  hoaoted  in 
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England,  Lord  Wellingtoii  was  raised  to  a  duke- 
dom, and  had  his  annuity  increased  by  Parliament. 
Bobert  Southey  was  made  Poet  Laureate — the  best  poet^' 

Laureate 

of  his  kind  since  the  laureateship  of  Ben  Jonson  in 
Elizabethan  times.  He  set  himself  to  work  at  once 
on  an  elaborate  prose  **  History  of  the  Peninsular 
War."  Of  his  work  as  poet  laureate,  little  has  out- 
lived  his  day  but  the  exquisite  lines  of  his  ^'Ode  on 
the  Death  of  the  Princess  Charlotte." 

The  withdrawal  of  the  British  army  from  Spain 
and  France,  and  the  collapse  of  the  Oontinental 
blockade,  left  England  free  to  put  more  vigor  into 
her  war  with  the  United  States.  The  blockade  of 
the  Atlantic  coast  was  made  more  stringent.  Ad- 
miral Oockburn,  by  his  relentless  raids  along  the 
shores  from  Long  Island  to  Charleston,  inspired  ap-Thewwio 
prehension  and  resentment  in  the  hearts  of  all  who 
dwelt  on  the  Atlantic  seaboard.  Fourteen  thousand 
veterans  who  had  fought  under  Wellington  were 
sent  into  Canada.  The  American  army,  under  G-en* 
eral  Wilkinson,  lay  idle  until  February  1,  when 
2,000  troops  were  sent  to  Sackett's  Harbor  and  4,000 
to  Plattsburgh.  Wilkinson  was  retired  in  March  and 
Izard  took  his  place.  The  British  at  that  time  haa 
control  of  Lake  Erie.     Early  in  May  a  British  force  Brtt»b 

"  ^  success  at 

destroyed  the  American  base  of  supplies  near  Qs-^^'^eso 
wego  in  northwestern  New  York. 

In  June,  Q-eneral  Brown  with  a  force  of  nearly 
6,000  American  troops  marched  to  York  in  Canada. 
Having  seized  Fort  Erie,  he  hastened  on  to  Chip- 
pewa, where  he  found  a  strong  force  of  British. 
vJ-eneral   Biall,    the   British   commander,  drew   up 
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tai  three  eolomns  on  Chippewa  Plain.  Scoit  had 
ordered  a  general  parade,  ^^to  keep  the  biqb  in 
bieath.*'  When  the  presence  of  the  enemy  iraa  re» 
ported  to  him  he  advanced  his  men  acroee  a  bndge 
dividing  the  two  forces,  and  formed  them  in  col- 
nmns  on  the  other  side.  Thomson^a  battery  of 
twelve-poondeiB  on  the  right  qpened  fire.  The  ar- 
tillerj  fire  was  so  well  directed  that  the  British  col- 
umns were  anable  to  withstand  it.  During  the  ad- 
Tance  of  the  American  infantry  that  followed  the 
British  oolnmns  broke  and  withdrew.  Btall's  losses 
were  515,  while  those  of  the  Americans  were  800. 

On  July  24,  the  American  force  under  Brown  in 
Canada  encamped  on  the  field  of  Chippewa.  When 
the  American  forces  marched  to  Lundy's  Lane,  a 
mile  below  Niagara  Folk,  the  British  followed. 
The  two  armies  camped  bot  three  miles  apart 
Biall  was  joined  by  Drummond  with  816  men. 
Scott  advanced  in  the  hope  of  meeting  the  British, 
and  deployed  in  liifee  of  battle  as  soon  as  a  hostile 
Battle  of  force  wos  sighted.  Lundy^s  Lane,  at  right  angles 
Lane  with  thc  rivcr,  ran  close  behind  the  British  position. 
The  American  attack  was  delivered  on  the  British 
left.  An  American  battalion  under  Jessup  opened 
a  wedge  and  let  Scott's  main  column  through  into 
the  British  rear.  Oeneral  Biall  himself  was  taken 
captive.  From  seven  until  nine  in  the  evening 
Scott's  brigade  clung  to  the  Britah  left  and  centre, 
and  at  last  ceased  firing  when  the  ammunition  was 
exhausted.  The  oider  was  then  given  to  Bipley's 
brigade  to  capture  the  British  guns.  Miller,  the 
officer  in  command  of  the  American  vanguard,  as 
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the  order  was  repeated  lo  tiim,  replied:  *^I11  try, 
8ir«"  The  2lBt  Begimeat  of  Aoaerieaii  iafantry 
aileatly  adyaaced  under  coyer  of  the  darkneea^  and 
with  a  sudden  rush  carried  the  guns  at  the  point  of 
the  bayonet  Behind  the  guns  was  massed  a  force  of 
2,600  British  soldiers  For  twenty  minutes  a  hand- 
to-hand  fight  was  carried  on,  but  at  last  the  British 
fell  back.  Their  guns  were  turned  on  them  from  the 
hilltops^  The  British  reformed  under  this  artillery 
fire  for  a  night  attack.  The  two  lines  were  engaged 
along  their  whole  length  at  close  quarters.  After 
half  an  hour  of  such  fighting  the  British  retreated 
again,  but  three  times  more  were  called  upon  to  re- 
capture their  guns.  The  battle  ceased  late  in  the 
night  from  sheer  exhaustion  on  both  sides.  The 
American  losses  were  858,  those  of  the  English  878. 
Both  Generals  Brown  and  Scott,  on  the  American 
aide,  were  severely  wounded.  Next  day  the  Ameri- 
cans retired  to  Fort  Erie,  leaving  the  captured  bat* 
teries  behind  them. 
On  August  18,  Fort  Erie,  held  by  2,000  Anneri-  British 

^  '  *  "^       '  assault 

cans,  was  assaulted  by  a  force  of  8,400  British.  The  ^^^  ^bm» 
attack  failed.  The  British  casualties  were  780,  as 
against  84  of  the  garrison.  A  month  later  General 
Porter  took  the  chief  blockhouse  by  assault,  and, 
liking  the  guns,  blew  up  the  powder  magazine. 
The  first  American  battery  remained  untaken.  Gen- 
eral  Drummond  thereupon  retired  with  the  whole  of 
the  British  forces.  Thus  ended  the  indecisive  opera- 
tions along  the  northern  border. 

In  August,  General  Boss  with  8,600  men,  fresh 
from  their  victories  against  the  French,  arrived  in 
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Wash- 


the  Chesapeake.  They  were  reinforced  by  1,000 
fa^  marines  from  Cockborn's  squadron.  Their  obvious 
objective  point  was  the  city  of  Washington.  The 
attack  could  have  been  anticipated,  for  Gallatin, 
writing  from  England  two  months  before,  had  fore- 
warned President  Madison.  Nothing,  however,  was 
done.  Although  Gteneral  Winder,  in  command  of 
the  District,  could  marshal  5,000  men  against  the 
British  column  of  4,000,  no  determined  resistance 
was  offered.  Instead  of  sending  troops  to  protect 
the  flotilla  of  gunboats  lying  at  Marlboro,  Com- 
modore Barney  was  ordered  to  bum  his  ships 
and  retreat. 

After  great  confusion  within  the  city  of  Washing- 
ion  a  force  of  2,600  men,  with  twelve  field-pieces, 
was  brought  together  by  General  Winder.  He 
marched  beyond  the  confines  of  the  city.  On  in- 
formation that  the  British  were  coming  for  Bladens- 
burg  the  American  column  headed  for  that  point. 
President  Madison,  Colonel  Monroe,  and  General 
Armstrong,  the  Secretary  of  War,  were  with  Win- 
der's column  at  the  first  encounter  with  the  British, 
Amorioana  &t  the  bridge  of  Bladensburg,  on  August  24.  The 
Biadeiifl.  American  infantry  gave  way  at  the  first  shock  and 
scurried  out  of  danger.  Their  total  loss  was  one 
man  killed.  The  only  real  fighting  was  done  by 
the  marines  stationed  at  the  bridge.  They  held  the 
bridge  for  one  hour  in  the  face  of  repeated  charges 
by  the  British.  The  losses  of  the  enemy,  here, 
were  greater  than  the  total  number  of  American 
marines.  They  were  surrounded  at  last  by  flank- 
ing parties  that  forded  the  river.    Not  until  Com- 
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modore  Bamej  and  Captain  Miller,  his  second  in 
coihmand,  had  been  shot  did  the  marines  surrender. 
The  British  pushed  on  to  Washington  after  the  re- 
treating  American  army.  *^The  Bace  of  Bladens- 
bnrg,"  as  the  battle  was  satirically  called,  and  the 
undignified  exploits  of  the  President  and  his  Cabi- 
net, who  took  to  the  woods,  were  a  bitter  pill  for^^^^ 
the  American  patriots  of  those  days.  As  Judge  ^'"^^'^ 
Oranch,  an  eye-witness  of  the  invasion  of  Washing- 
ton, wrote  in  a  letter:  '* A  wound  has  been  inflicted 
which  age  will  not  cure;  and  a  scar  has  been  left 
which  time  will  scarcely  efface/' 

Before  abandoning  Washington,  the  Secretary  of 
the  Navy,  Jones,  ordered  the  Gt)yemment  Navy 
Yard  to  be  set  on  fire.  The  loss  in  ships  and  stores 
was  enormous.  The  British  on  entering  the  town 
followed  sait  by  burning  the  White  House,  the  un- 
finished structure  of  the  Gapitol,  with  the  books  and 
archives  of  the  Congressional  Library.  One  of  the 
traditions  of  the  day  is  that  Admiral  Gockburn, 
bursting  into  the  halls  of  Congress,  leaped  upon  the 
Speaker's  chair  and  shouted:  *^ShaIl  this  harbor  of 
Yankee  democracy  be  barned  ?  All  for  it  will  say 
•Ay.'  The  ays  have  it.  Light  up  I"  The  build- capitoi 
ing  went  up  in  flames.  Two  days  afterward  the  British 
British  marched  to  Marlboro,  twenty-five  miles 
away.  President  Madison  returned  to  the  Capital 
on  horseback,  but  finding  the  White  House  in  ashes 
crossed  the  Potomac  and  joined  his  wife  in  the  coun- 
try. Driven  by  false  alarms  they  took  refuge  in  the 
woods.  The  adventures  of  Secretary  Monroe  were 
scarcely  less  mortifying.     He  had  passed  the  night 
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in  seolasion  in  Maryland  until  he  suooeeded  in  join- 
ing the  President.  The  British  frigates  came  up  the 
Potomac  Biver,  and  Fort  Washington  had  to  be 
abandoned.  The  squadron  then  crossed  to  Alexan- 
dria  and  destroyed  the  government  buildings  and 
stores. 

^jj^^ll^  Next,  an  attempt  was  made  to  attack  Baltimore. 
The  British  fleet  bombarded  Fort'McHenry,  while 
the  land  forces  were  to  move  on  the  city.  Both  at- 
tacks were  repulsed.  During  the  bombardment, 
Francis  S.  Key,  who  had  gone  to  the  British  fleet 
under  a  flag  of  truce  to  obtain  the  release  of  a  friend, 
could  see  tbe  Stars  and  Stripes  blowing  over  Fort 

bom£tf7ed  ^^^^1^  from  the  deck  of  the  enemy *s  flagship. 
The  British  commander  boasted  to  Key  that  the 
American  garrison  could  not  hold  out  all  night,  and 
that  Baltimore  would  surely  be  taken.  At  early 
dawn  Key  was  up  to  watch  for  a  glimpse  of  the 
American  flag.  When  he  beheld  it  stilLwaving  he 
wrote  the  famous  song  which  has  become  one  of 
America's  national  anthems. 


Key'B 


**0h,  say,  can  you  see,  by  the  dawD*s  early  light, 
fitabzaa  What  80  proudly  we  hailed  at  the  twilight's  last  gleaming, 

Whose,  broad  stripes  and  bright  stars,  through  the  perilous  fight» 

O'er  the  ramparts  we  watched  were  so  gallautly  streaming? 
And  tho  rocket's  red  glare,  the  bombs  bursting  in  air, 
Gkive  proof  through  (he  night  that  our  flag  was  still  there; 
Oh,  say,  does  that  star-spangled  banner  yet  wave 
O'er  the  land  of  the  free  and  the  home  of  the  brave?" 

After  the  failure  of  the  attempt  on  Baltimore  the 
British  re-embarked  for  Halifax.  At  this  time  the 
British  had  10,000  soldiers  near  Lake  Ohamplain, 
with  a  fleet  of   sixteen  vessels,  consisting  of  the 
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"Confianoa,"  a  86-gaQ  ship,  two  sloops  with  10  goos 
each,  and  twelve  gunboats.  The  American  shipa, 
under  Maodonoagh,  oomprised  the  *' Saratoga,"  witti 
340  men  and  26  gang;  the  '"Ei^e,"  20  guns;  '*Ti- 
conderoga,"  17  guns;  'Treble,"  7  gans,  and  ten 
ganboatSf  in  all  86  guns  against  90.  Ptevost,  in 
oommand  of  the  approaching  Britifih  land  foroes, 
reached  the  Saranac  River,  and  saw  the  ridges  be- 
yond sormonnted  with  formidable  works  and  the 
Ameriean  flotilla  at  anchor. 

On  September  11,  the  British  fleet  hove  in  sight. 
PrevoB  t  ordered  a  general  assault.  The ' '  Oonflance,  * ' 
under  Captain  Downie,  sailed  in  and  tried  to  range  g^^i«<>' 
alongside  of  the  "Saratoga. "  The  first  British  broad-  ^^^^ 
side  disabled  one-fifth  of  the  ^'Saratoga's"  crew. 
Oaptaia  Downie  was  killed.  After  a  two  hours' 
fight  the  American  squadron  was  on  the  point  of 
capture,  but  Maodonough  wound  ship  and  raked  the 
'^Gonfiance's"  decks  with  one  gun  after  another. 
The  "Oonfianoe"  soon  struck  her  colors,  and  three 
other  British  ships  followed  sait.  Only  the  light 
draught  gunboats  escaped.  The  British  attack  by 
land  was  equally  unsuccessful.  The  news  of  the 
defeat  caused  great  mortification  in  England.  Izard 
returned  to  Sackett's  Harbor  late  in  September,  and 
in  October  went  into  winter  quarters. 

The  American  privateer  ''General  Armstrong," 
commanded  by  Oaptain  Samuel  Reid,  put  into  the 
harbor  of  Fayal  in  the  Azores  about  the  middle 
61  September.  Her  armamenit  consisted  of  eight 
9-pounders  and  one  long  gun,  with  a  erew  of  ninety 
men.     A  British  squadron,  bound  for  Jamaica  to 
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join  Admiral  Sir  Thomas  Cochrane's  nayal  expedi- 
lion  against  New  Orleans,  halted  at  Fayal  on  Sep- 
tember 26.  The  British  squadron  consisted  of  three 
vessels:  the  flagship  ''Plantagenet/'  74  gans,  Cap- 
tain Robert  Floyd;  the  frigate  "Bota,"  88  gnns, 
Captain  Philip  Somerville,  and  the  brig  **  Carna- 
tion," 18  guns,  Captain  George  Bentham.  These 
vessels  were  manned  by  2,000  men. 
Fayal  ^'  On  entering  Fayal  harbor.  Captain  Floyd  sighted 
the  Yankee  privateer  and  distributed  his  ships 
around  her  so  that  escape  was  impossible.  Though 
he  was  in  the  waters  of  Portugal,  a  neutral  power, 
Captain  Beid  put  his  ship  nearer  shore,  with  springs 
on  her  cables  and  boarding  nets.  At  eight  o'clock 
a  Dumber  of  boats  wero  lowered  from  the  British 
men-of-war,  and  filled  with  armed  men.  The  ac- 
counts in  regard  to  the  boats  are  conflicting.  An 
English  eye-witness  of  the  affair  has  reported  that 
there  were  fourteen  boats  with  about  forty  men  each. 
The  '* Carnation"  came  within  shot  of  the  privateer 
to  prevent  escape.  At  midnight  all  the  boats  rowed 
close  for  the  attack.  Three  boats  were  sunk  by  the 
American  long  gun  as  they  approached.  The 
others  lay  alongside,  and  the  boarding  nets  were 
hacked  to  pieces.  The  British  sailors  clambered 
over  the  bow  and  stern,  shouting  *'No  quarter." 
They  were  cut  down  to  a  man.  The  English  lieu- 
tenant who  led  the  expedition  was  the  first  man 
killed.  Only  two  boats  managed  to  get  back  with 
Portuguese  ^  l^^i^df  ul  of  men.  Early  next  morning  the  Portu- 
p«>te»t  gxxas^  Governor  sent  a  peremptory  request  to  Cap- 
tain Floyd  to  stop  hostilities  in  the  harbor.    Captain 
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Floyd  replied  that  he  would  do  as  he  chose,  and  that 
if  he  were  hindered  he  woald  treat  Fayal  as  a  hostile 
port  The  American  captain  prepared  for  the  worst 
Before  close  of  day  the  British  ships  closed  in  on 
the  '^General  Armstrong"  and  poared  their  broad- 
sides into  her.  The  privateersmen  replied  in  kind, 
and  soon  disabled  the  '* Carnation."  Yet  the  fight 
could  have  only  one  end.  The  British  had  three  a  pinoky 
vessels  against  one  smaller  than  their  smallest,  one 
hundred  and  fifty  gans  against  nine,  two  thousand 
men  against  ninety.  Oaptain  Beid,  to  avoid  cap- 
ture, scuttled  his  ship,  and  pulled  for  the  shore. 
By  the  time  the  British  reached  the  '* General  Arm- 
strong" she  was  beyond  hope.  So  they  set  her  afire 
and  she  burned  to  the  water's  edge.  Gaptain  Beid 
seized  a  stone  fortress  ashore  and  dared  the  British 
to  follow.  They  did  not  come.  The  "Carnation" 
was  damaged  so  badly,  and  all  the  British  ships  had 
lost  so  many  men,  that  the  British  squadron  had  to 
put  back  to  England  to  refit,  delaying  Sir  Thomas 
Cochrane's  expedition.  As  a  result,  that  admiral 
arrived  at  New  Orleans  four  days  after  Jackson 
reached  there. 
The  affair  in  the  harbor  of  Fayal  resulted  in  a 

_  Dlplomatio 

long  diplomatic  correspondence.  President  Madi- i^orimiiub- 
son  took  steps  to  compel  Portugal  to  insist  upon 
the  inviolability  of  her  neutral  ports.  He  also 
claimed  indemnity,  and  obtained  the  promise  of  an 
award,  but  later  Louis  Napoleon,  to  whom  the  matter 
was  referred  as  arbiter,  reversed  the  award.  Great 
Britain  apologized  to  Portugal  for  the  act  of  Captain 
Floyd  in  attacking  an  enemy  in  a  neutral  port. 
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Tke  stirring  fight  at  Vtyal  inqvired  James  Jef- 
frey B<x»h6  to  write  the  ballad,  the  opening  lines  of 
whaoh  are: 

l^^l^iji  ''Ten  tiM  atory  to  jrovr  soni 

iNkUad  Of  tho  gaUwit  day^  U  yoia. 

When  the  brig  of  Beven  guns 

Fought  tfie  fleet  of  tearea  score. 
Tram  tiie  set  of  aun  tiU  norn. 
Through  the  long  September  night— 
Ninety  men  against  two  thousand. 
And  the  aliMtj  wm  tho  iglit,— 
In  the  harbor  of  i^jal  in  the  Asores.*' 

Military  moveoieats  in  the  South  attracted  liitlB 
attention,  though  they  were  searcely  less  important. 
The  hope  of  obtaining  the  Floridas  had  eneontaged 
the  Soathe^rn  States  to  entet  into  the  war.  The 
President  had  expected  Congress  to  approve  the 
seiEore  of  Spanish  Florida.  Andrew  Jackson,  as 
the  most  prominent  military  man  in  the  Soatk,  was 
appointed  major-general  of  militia.  He  wrote:  *'If 
the  government  so  orders,  I  will  rejoice  at  the  op- 
porti^nity  of  placing  the  American  eagle  on  the  ram« 
parts  of  Mobile,  Penaaoola  and  St.  Angustine.*' 
While  Madison  and  Monroe  raised  no  objection  to 
seizing  the  territory  of  a  friendly  power,  Congress 
was  reluctant  to  act  At  last  a  bill  was  signed 
authorising  the  seizure  of  western  Florida  and  the 
F^naaooia  occupafcion  of  Mobile.  Pensacola  was  captured. 
This  was  the  only  gain  of  territory  made  daring 
the  war. 

A  particularly  atrocious  Indian  massacre  at  Fort 
Mima  in  southern  Alabama  was  avenged  by  General 
Jackson  in  the  battle  of  Horseshoe  Bend,  in  which 
800  Creeks  were  slain.     Not  only  the  power  of  the 
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Creeks  was  broken  at  Horseshoe  Bend,  but  the 
power  of  the  red  men  east  of  the  Mississippi.  At  Hmaboa 
Tehapecathe  the  long  struggle  for  the  possession 
of  the  western  world  was  ended  by  the  surrender  of 
Weathersford.  It  was  plain  eyen  to  the  Indians 
that  the  continent  had  changed  owners.  Teoumseh 
and  Weathersford  were  the  last  Indian  chiefs  who 
could  style  themselves  spokesmen  of  a  sovereign 
race. 

Fort  Jackson  completed  the  line  of  forts  which 
separated  the  Indians  of  northern  Alabama  from  the 
hostile  Indians  and  their  British  allies.  Hundreds 
of  the  Indians  fled  to  the  swamps  of  Florida  after 
Holy  Ground  was  taken.  Jackson  returned  to  Ten-  ^^i^ 
nessee  after  eight  months,  and  announced  the  end  of 
the  Indian  troubles.  Peace  reigned  throughout  Mis- 
sissippi, hitherto  uninhabitable  to  white  men. 

In  the  North,  on  the  other  hand,  the  presence  of 
the  British  weighed  heavily  on  the  people  of  Kew 
England.  A  large  part  of  Maine  and  the  southern 
portion  of  Massachusetts  was  held  by  the  British. 
The  complete  ruin  of  New  England's  shipping  was 
felt  even  more  severely.  As  a  result  the  people  of 
that  section  became  more  confirmed  in  their  hostil- 
ity to  the  war.  From  the  outset  they  had  refused 
to  put  their  State  troops  at  the  disposal  of  the  Fed- 
eral government.  Now  there  was  talk  of  separating 
from  the  rest  of  the  country.  The  Legislature  of  ^^^^ 
Massachusetts  called  for  a  convention  of  del^ates  ^ 
from  all  the  New  England  States  at  Hartford  *'to 
\consider  their  public  grievances."  The  story  of 
John  Henry,  a  former  British  spy,  that  plans  were 
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underfoot  to  restore  New  England  to  BritiBh  rale 
found  ready  crededoe  in  Washington.  Already  the 
people  of  Nantooket  had  deelared  neatndity  and 
plaoed  thanBelrea  under  Biitiah  pioteetton.  IVesi- 
dent  Madiaon  and  his  Ministers  grasped  eageriy  at 
the  first  overtures  for  peaoe  coming  from  Ragland. 
While  the  American  war  was  thus  drawing  to  a 
dreary  olosoi  the  brief  war  of  Norway  against  Swe- 
den came  to  an  inglorious  end.  Before  leaviDg 
Paris,  the  r^reaentatives  of  the  great  powera  had 
granted  Bemadotte's  request  to  urge  Norway  to  ao* 

8^»^|^  cept  the  supremacy  ot  Sweden.  The  special  envoys 
of  the  powers  arrived  in  Ohristiania  on  June  80. 
They  brought  with  them,  besides  their  instructions, 
a  letter  from  the  Danish  king  to  his  son  Ohriatian 
Frederick,  recently  elected  King  of  Norway,  com- 
manding him  to  abdicate  and  return  to  Denmark 
under  pain  of  disinheritance.  Prince  Christian  re* 
fused.  A  British  squadron  put  the  Norwegian  coast 
under  blockade.  The  Swedish  fleet,  under  the  per- 
sonal command  of  Charles  XIII.,  took  up  a  position 
outside  of  Fredericksstad.  Insufficiently  defended, 
the  fort,  on  August  4,  was  compelled  to  surrender. 
About  the  same  time,  the  main  Swedish  army,  under 
Charles  John,  crossed  the  frontier  south  of  Freder- 
ickshald.     One  division  of  it  laid  siege  to  the  for- 

Konraeiaii  ^^^^^  ^  Frederickssteeu,  which  was  stancUy  de- 
fended by  Qenerai  Ohme.  The  Norwegian  army 
was  eager  for  a  general  action;  but  the  king  ordered 
a  retreat  across  the  Olommen  Biver.  North  in  So- 
loer,  where  Lieutenant-Colonel  Krebs  had  the  com- 
mand, the  Norwegian  forces  were  more  successful. 


revenes 
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A  Swedish  force,  under  General  Oabn,  was  defeated 
by  the  Norwegians  on  August  2,  at  Lier.  The  Nor-  JuSSSSP 
wegians,  under  Colonel  Krebs,  afterward  attacked 
the  Swedes  at  Matrand  and  drove  them  back  across 
the  frontier.  The  battle  at  Matrand  was  the  most 
formidable  encounter  during  this  war.  General 
Gahn's  losses  were  16  officers  and  820  men.  The 
Norwegian  loss  was  140  officers  and  men.  This 
was  the  last  important  engagement  of  a  compara- 
tively  bloodless  war.  At  the  Convention  of  Moss,  o^uom 
on  August  14,  the  rebellious  Danish  prince  came  to 
terms.  He  convened  the  Storthing,  or  Norwegian 
Parliament,  to  which  he  surrendered  his  claims  to 
the  crown.  This  done,  he  sailed  back  to  Denmark. 
On  October  20,  the  Storthing  by  a  vote  of  72  to  6 
accepted  the  supremacy  of  Sweden,  and  elected  the 
King  of  Sweden  for  King  of  Norway.  The  Scandi- 
navian union,  as  finally  agreed  on,  made  the  person 
of  the  king  and  his  management  of  the  foreign  afEairs  scandim^ 

^  vian  union 

of  the  country  the  only  common  bond.  £ach  jcoun- 
try  had  its  own  constitution,  diet,  and  cabinet.  In 
case  of  war,  Norway  reserved  to  its  own  diet  the 
right  of  refusing  troops  or  financial  support. 

By  the  time  the  diplomats  began  to  assemble  for 
the  Congress  of  Vienna,  much  had  happened  to 
efiface  the  transformations  of  the  last  twenty  years. 

In  England  such  important  domestic  problems  as 
the  question  of  the  Com  Laws  came  up  for  settle- 
ment. During  the  last  years  of  the  contest  with 
Napoleon,  England  by  dint  of  her  own  agricultural 
development  had  rendered  herself  independent  of 
foreign  countries  as  regarded  bread  stuffs.     Now 
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that  grain  could  be  imported  again^  and  this  at  a 
ekeaper  price  than  it  waa  grown  at  home,  tbe  landed 
pvprietora  and  farm^s,  who  had  inreated  capital 
and  labor  in  this  apeciea  of  onltnie,  felt  threatened 
in  the  means  of  their  exiatence.  The  matter  was 
corn  agito- debated  at  great  length  in  the  Oommons  by  Hnskia- 
son,  Yanaittarty  Frankland  LewiSi  and  Sir  Henry 
Parnell,  in  favor  of  the  Com  Law,  with  Boae  and 
Oanning  in  the  opposition.  A  hill  was  finally  passed 
by  large  minorities  in  both  Houses  of  ParliamenI, 
establisliing  the  sliding  scale,  to  commence  with  a 
dnty  on  imported  wheat  of  twenty-fear  shiUtngs, 
when  the  price  should  be  sixty-three  shillings  the 
The  tudinff  quarter;  and  this  dnty  was  to  decrease  one  ahiiling 
'^'^  for  every  shilling  of  rise  in  the  market  prioe  of 
grain. 

In  France,  one  cC  the  first  resnita  of  the  zestoca- 
tion  was  that  14,000  of  Napoleon'a  old  army  oflloeis 
were  retired  on  half-pay.  The  common  soldiers  had 
to  substitnto  the  white  cockade  of  Bourbon  for  their 
tricolor  emblems  of  the  Reyolntion*  The  bead  of 
Napoleon  was  removed  from  the  badge  of  the  Legion 
of  Honor,  and  his  statnes  were  dismantled  throngh* 
CHit  the  land.  Sach  idols  of  the  army  as  Ifass^na 
and  Davonst  were  exiled  to  their  country  seats  as 
^'foreigners.*'  Oeneral  Dupont,  known  only  for  his 
Bestora-  disgraoefnl  capitulation  at  Baylen,  was  made  Min« 
Fnmoe  ister  of  War.  Fouchtf  and  Chateaubriand  letumed 
to  Paris.  Napoleon's  great  code  of  law  was  wisely 
retained  in  its  entirety.  The  provisions  of  Ua  fa- 
mous Concordat  with  the  Church  were  repudiated. 
The  Society  of  Jesus  was  invited    to   letnm    te 
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Fnnaa.  The  g^enunenft's  adbitB  to  pnriiilHt  aU 
bajiAg  aad  aottiag  on  leligioiis  hoUdayft  and  Son- 
days  pradpilaied  a  otiBia  oi  the  Qabinat  Deep 
offenae  wm  given  by  ^  Duke  of  WelliagtoOy  dow 
holdiBg  the  new  poal  ol  Ambaaaador  to  Franea^ 
by  hia  tbonghtleaa  banting  exoaraions  throogb  tba 
wheat  fieMa  of  Ibe  peaaanta.  Everywbete  in  France 
there  were  premonitiona  of  ftha4  aitnation  wfaiob  Na> 
poleon'a  malerolenoe  foreaaw  when  he  aaid:  **The 
Bonrbooa  may  pnt  France  at  peaoe  with  Bnrope; 
but  bow  will  they  pot  her  at  peace  with  them* 
aelrea?'* 

■ 

In  Spain,  the  fint  acta  ol  Look  Ferdinand  w«Ee 
to  diamiaa  the  Cortea^  to  abotisb  the  libeml  oonati- 
tntion  of  1812,  and  to  re-eatabUah  the  Inqniattion.  ruie  in 

*  Spain 

PiomineDt  Liberala  were  placed  under  arreat,  and 
the  oenaorabip  of  the  preaa  waa  reatored.  In  the 
f  aoe  of  a  inancial  eriaia  the  eleigy  and  their  reatond 
monasterieB  and  church  landa  weie  exempted  from 
taxation.  The  addiera,  left  onpaid,  degenerated 
into  banditti  With  commerce  and  agriculture  ail 
but  extinoti  the  country  rapidly  r^psed  to  the 
aemi-barbareaa  eooditioa  of  feudal  timea. 

In  certain  parte  of  Germany  similar  changea  went 
into  effect.  The  aged  Priaee  of  Heaae,  notorioua  of 
iAA  for  the  way  he  had  farmed  ont  hia  anbjecta  tor 
aernoe  in  foreign  warn,  abolished  all  modern  ref onna 
on  the  day  after  hia  return  to  OaaseL  The  Code 
Kapoleon  waa  set  aside,  aa  waa  the  decimal  ayat^n. 
The  feudal  burdens  of  the  peaeantry  were  reviTed. 
The  former  stato  landa  were  wrested  from  tiieir  par-  ^^j^f^Q^ 
chasers  without  reccMnpease,  and  the  iniqaitooa  class 
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•jBtem  of  lazmtion  was  feBtorecL  Eren  pigUdlB  and 
periwigs  oooe  more  became  the  order  in  the  army. 
In  Hanorer,  lortnie  was  realored^  and  paniahment 
of  death  by  breaking  on  the  wheeL  In  Wnrtem- 
berg^  the  peasants  were  once  mwe  rednoed  to  serf- 
dom. 

When  a  part  of  Saxony  was  turned  over  to  Prus- 
sia, and  the  Saxon  tnx^  in  that  district  revolted, 
the  whole  corps  was  ordered  to  be  decimated.    Oen- 

^^^  era!  Borstel,  the  hero  of  Dennewitz,  was  cashiered 
for  refosing  to  bum  the  Saxon  colors.  A  oharac- 
teristio  incident  occoned  as  the  men  were  drawing 
lots  to  die.  A  dmmmer  boy  threw  away  the  dicoi 
exclaiming;  **It  was  I  that  beat  the  summons  for 
revolt.  I  will  be  the  first  to  die.*'  He  was  shot 
before  the  eyes  of  his  comrades.  In  Switzerland, 
the  various  cantons  fell  to  quarrelling  among  them- 
selves on  the  score  of  old  territorial  claims,  and  the 
peasantry  took  to  arms. 

gj^vd  In  Such  were  some  of  the  aspects  of  the  general  situa- 
tion  in  Europe  when  the  delegates  to  the  Congress 
of  Vienna  began  to  assemble  in  the  Austrian  capi- 
tal. Gathered  at  the  court  of  Emperor  Francis  were 
the  Ozar  of  Bussia,  the  Kings  of  Prussia,  Bavaria, 
Wurtemberg  and  Denmark,  with  nearly  all  the 
statesmen  of  eminence  in  Europe.  By  common  con- 
sent Prince  Mettemich  presided  at  Ibe  councils  of 
the  delegates.  Among  them  were  the  Duke  of  Wel- 
lington, Viscount  Oastlereagh,  Lord  Stewart,  Count 
dancarty,  and  General  Cathcart,  representing  Great 
Britain;  Counts  Nesselrode,  Stackelberg,  and  Prince 
Basumovsid  attached  to  the  Czar  of  Bussia;  Har* 


deaberg,  Wilbelm  von  Hombc^di^  and  Sfenn  with 
the  King  id  Pruflsia;  Prince  Talleyiand  de  P4ri- 
gord,  the  Doke  of  Dalbeigi  and  Ooont  Alezk  de 
VoailleB,  repieieating  Fmaoe;  Ooonl  LoeTenhielm 
for  Swedoot  t^d  a  hoafc  oC  oiher  titled  petsonageSi 
sent  by  Spauiy  Portugal,  and  all  the  minor  Germaa 
and  Italian  prinoipalitiea.  Of  the  lecogniaed  pow- 
ers, only  the  Saltan  of  Turkey  and  the  United  States 
were  unreproBented.  By  way  of  background  to  thie 
brilliant  picture,  Napoleon'a  wife  and  infant  eon  oonld  o^^^^e^ 
be  Been  walking  in  the  Gardens  of  Soiumibrann. 

The  first  few  weeks  of  the  Oongreas  were  apeiit  in 
a  succession  of  magnifioent  festivities.  Notwith- 
standing  the  financial  ruin  of  the  country,  the  Aua* 
trian  Exchequer  diverted  sums  amounting  to  26,000 
guldens  a  day  for  this  purpose.  Among  the  long- 
forgotten  reocNrds  of  these  faded  pageantries  one 
chapter  still  stands  forth  with  the  lustre  of  immor- 
tal genius.  Ludwig  ran  Beethoven  was  in  Vienna. 
The  Emperw  placed  the  great  assembly  room  d 
his  court  at  the  disposal  of  the  oomposer.  Bee- 
thoven was  privileged  to  send  out  invitations  in  his 
own  name  to  all  of  the  sovereigns  and  grandees  then 
in  Vienna.  To  Beethoven  the  homage  and  admirers  bmUxow 
thus  won  came  doubly  welcome,  since  he  had  by 
this  time  turned  totally  deaf,  and  had  been  left  to 
live  in  solitude.  Among  his  compositions  presented 
to  the  world  at  this  period  was  the  descriptive  piece 
on  the  ^^Battle  of  Vittoria.*'  He  also  assisted  at  the 
great  mass  which  Talleyrand  arranged  to  solemnine 
the  anniversary  of  the  execution  of  Louis  XVL  of 
France. 
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Talleyrand  was  the  leading  spirit  of  the  whole 
Twieyiaod  Q^j^gj^g^      ThiB   waB    but    another   proof   of    his 

high  diplomatic  talentSi  for  in  a  secret  clause  of 
the  treaty  of  Paris  the  allies  had  agreed  to  exclnde 
France  from  participation  in  any  of  their  territorial 
arrangements.  Talleyrand,  who  was  well  aware  of 
this,  insisted  that  France,  too,  most  now  be  reck- 
oned as  one  of  the  allieSi  and  in  the  end  he  carried 
his  point  He  also  brought  it  about  that  the  Con- 
gress met  in  open  sesnon  and  not  behind  closed 
doors,  as  first  arranged  by  Mettemioh.  Talleyrand 
used  the  question  as  to  what  was  to  be  done  v^ith 
Saxony  and  the  duchy  of  Warsaw  as  an  instrument 
wherewith  to  break  up  the  concert  of  the  powers. 
Russia  and  Prussia  had  agreed,  in  the  treaty  of 
Kalisch,  that  Prussia  should  yield  all  of  her  Polish 
provinces  to  Bussia  and  indemnify  herself  therefor 
by  the  annexation  of  Saxony.  Already  a  Prussian 
military  government  was  administering  Saxony.  To 
this  aggrandizement  of  the  Bussian  empire,  Austria 
and  England  were  opposed.  The  British  statesmen 
wanted  to  see  Poland  restored  to  her  former  inde- 
pendence, while  Austria  dreaded  to  have  Gracow 
and  other  Polish  strongholds  on  the  Austrian  fron- 
tier pass  into  Bussian  hands.  Talleyrand,  accord- 
ingly, made  the  defence  of  the  King  of  Saxony  the 
keynote  of  his  policy.  In  pursuance  of  this  object 
i^^jjjj^^,^^  he  reared  a  fetich  of  legitimacy,  which  Mettemioh 
promptly  seized  upon  as  the  best  of  means  where- 
with  to  hold  together  the  patchwork  fabric  of  the 
Austrian  empire.  The  minor  princes  of  Germany, 
who  had  in  their  day  sided  with  France,  like  the 
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Eliiig  of  Saxony,  and  who  had  reason  to  iear  the 
growing  strength  of  Prussia,  oordiaUy  agreed  with 
Emperor  Franeis'a  sentiment:  *'lt  would  be  too  bad 
to  thrust  an  honeat  German  prinee  from  hia  throne." 

TUleyraad's  enthosiaam  for  legitimaoy  was  ra- 
garded  by  the  Englishmen  in  Vienna  as  cme  of  the 
drolleries  dE  the  former  Minister  of  the  Directory. 
Talleyrand,  in  hia  letters  to  Loois  XVIH.,  aaoribed 
this  British  attitude  to  a  conaeiousness  of  their  own 
blood  guilt  toward  Tippoo  Sahib.  Yet,  when  the 
two  acnrthern  powers  had  been  thoroughly  isolated, 
and  France  ofEered  to  join  her  army  to  those  of  Aus- 
tria and  the  southern  German  States,  England  feUp^ouoa  ' 
into  line.  A  raah  threat  of  war  by  Hardenberg  was  fSwon^^ 
followed  by  immediate  armaments  on  the  part  cf 
Austria,  Hanover  and  Bavaria.  The  Czar  sent  in- 
stant orders  for  his  soldiers,  then  returning  to  Baa- 
sia,  to  halt  in  Poland. 

With  another  European  war  in  prospect,  the  Brit- 
ish Ministry  was  glad  to  dispoae  of  the  trouUeaome 
war  with  America  and  its  serioua  annoyances  to 
British  maritime  commerce.  The  chief  cause  for 
dispute  was  remored  by  the  withdrawal  of  the  OiderB  S^i^f or 
in  (Council  on  the  collapse  of  the  Oontinental  block- 
ade. Since  the  time  that  Bassia  had  offieted  to 
mediate,  oommiasioaers  from  both  countriee  had 
been  deliberating  at  Ghent  for  nearly  five  months. 
The  American  commissioners  were  John  Qaincy 
Adams,  James  A.  Bayard,  Henry  Clay,  Jonathan 
Bussell  and  Albert  Gallatin.  Gambler,  Gouldburn 
and  William  Adams  represented  Great  Britain. 
The  original  instructions  of  Presideo*^  Madison  were 
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to  insist  OD  the  abolitioa  of  foroib.e  impressment 
at  sea  as  a  sine  qua  nan  of  peace.  The  disquiet- 
ing  attitude  of  the  New  England  States  made  the 
American  government  more  tractable.  By  the  time 
the  notorious  Convention  of  Hartford  met,  and  the 
cry  of  disloyalty  was  raised,  Madison's  Secretary  of 
J5^^^  State  was  ready  for  peace  at  any  price.  Colonel 
atoiwnt    jf^Qpo^'g  iiyit  instruction  to  his  commissioners  was 

this:  ^^Omit  any  stipulation  on  the  subject  of  im- 
pressment, if  found  indispensably  necessary  to  ter- 
minate the  war."  The  American  commissioners 
accordingly  declared  that,  ^^the  causes  of  the  war 
having  disappeared  by  the  maritime  pacification  of 
Enropei  the  government  of  the  United  States  does 
not  desire  to  continue  war  in  defence  of  abstract 
principles,  which  have  for  the  present  ceased  to 
have  any  practical  effect.*'  Both  commissions 
agreed  in  the  end  ^^that  all  questions  between  the 
Su^quo  ^^^  nations  should  be  left  essentially  where  they 
were  when  the  war  began."  In  fine,  nothing  had 
been  accomplished  by  the  war  beyond  the  loss  of 
lives  and  property.  On  the  day  before  the  treaty 
was  ratified,  Henry  Clay  still  stood  out,  exclaim- 
ing:  ^*  'Tis  a  damned  bad  treaty,  and  I  don't  know 
whether  I  will  sign  it  or  not"  But  on  the  morrow, 
— Christmas — ^the  treaty  was  signed,  and  peace  was 
held  to  be  ooncloded. 
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1815 

THOnOH  a  peace  treaty  had  been  duly  signed 
by  the  oommiasionere  of  England  and  Amer- 
ica,  the  news  of  this  ereot  did  not  leach  the 
belligerents  for  several  weeks.  From  England,  rein- 
forcements of  5,000  men  had  been  sent  some  time 
previoosly  to  General  Boss,  with  orders  to  ^^seize  the 
whole  province  of  Louisiana."  The  United  States 
had  2,878  soldiers  at  New  Orleans.  Andrew  Jackson  ^'^^^  ^ 
was  in  command.  At  that  time  the  city  of  New 
Orleans  contained  20,000  inhabitants,  including  the 
black  slaves,  who  were  greatly  in  the  majority.  On 
December  15,  1814,  while  Jackson  was  on  a  tour  of 
inspection  in  Louisiana,  the  British  struck  their  first 
blow.  A  few  days  before  they  had  entered  Lake 
Boi^ne  under  convoy  and  captured  six  American 
gunboats.  Jackson  on  his  return  declared  martial 
law,  and  assumed  dictatorial  powers.  The  British 
lost  no  time.  Seven  thousand  men  were  transferred 
from  their  ships  to  the  island  in  Lake  Borgne.  The 
British  line  of  advance  was  selected  six  miles  down 
the  Mississippi  from  New  Orleans.  A  foroe  of  1,688 
British  soldiers  was  landed  three  miles  from  the  Mis- 


sissippL    They  commanded  a  point  whieh  Jackson  ui^wew 
recognissed  as  one  of  the  three  necessary  approaches. 
News  arrived  that  the  British  had  entered  the  near- 
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60t  plantation.  Jackson  had  2,000  men,  with  two 
field  pieces,  immediately  available.  In  ti^w  river  lay 
an  American  war  schooner,  the  ** Carolina,"  armed 
with  one  loDg  12- pounder  and  six  12-poand  oarro- 
nades.  The  British  had  no  artillery  beyond  two 
8' pounders.  The  Americans  advanced  along  a 
narrow  road  through  the  plantation.  Colonel  Cof- 
fee, with  732  men,  marched  aiound  to  attack  the 
British  from  the  rear.  OommodiMfe  Patterson  on 
the  *  ^Carolina"  opened  the  fight  at  seven  in  the 
evening.  A  quarter  of  an  hour  afterward  Jackson 
struck  the  British  outposts  while  the  main  cdnmn 
was  resting.  The  Americans  rushed  in  on  tham  and 
a  brisk  fight  followed.  At  the  same  time  Coffee 
struck  the  British  flank  opposite  the  *' Carolina's*' 
._,.  .  fire.  Within  ao  hoar  the  British  were  forced  lo  seek 
0^0^  protection  on  an  old  levee.  Their  oasnaltieB  were 
277  men.  Jackson  lost  214  of  his  soldienL  The 
moral  effect  of  the  fight  was  greater  than  the  aetoal 
military  results.  Jackson's  next  position  was  chosen 
behind  an  old  dry  canal  three-quarters  of  a  mile  in 
length. 

Major-General  Sir  Edward  Pakenham  was  in  com- 
mand of  all  the  British  forces.  They  numbered 
6,500.  The  Americans  deepened  tiie  canal  and  put 
up  a  parapet  behind  it.  Pakenham  was  reinf<»oed 
by  two  howitzers  and  a  mortar  from  the  British  fleet 
Under  the  fire  of  his  artillery,  the  '^Carolina,"  lying 
off  in  the  river,  had  to  be  abandoned.  Early  in 
January,  the  British  attacked  Jackson's  line  with 
heavy  artillery  fire.  The  fire  became  genend  and 
lasted  until  noon*    It  proved  so  disastrous  to  the 
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British  that  they  abandoned  their  position  with  their 
guDS  at  one  o'clock.  The  British  commanders  at- 
tribnted  their  defeat  to  the  American  superiority  in 
the  Qse  of  artillery. 

On  January  4,  Jackson  was  reinforced  by  2,250  ^j^j»w«| 
backwoodsmen  from  Kentucky,  mostly  unarmed. 
The  English  within  a  day  or  so  were  also  rein- 
forced, bringing  their  army  up  to  about  8,000.  On 
January  7,  Jackson  learned  that  a  British  force  had 
crossed  the  river  and  threatened  New  Orleans.  He 
could  do  no  more  than  put  800  of  his  Kentuckians 
on  the  west  bank.  At  six  in  the  morning  Pakenham 
sent  a  force  of  6,800  men  to  the  attack  in  two  col- 
umns. Jackson,  with  an  extended  line  of  picked 
riflemen,  awaited  the  attack  behind  bales  of  cotton. 
When  the  British  lines  came  within  musket-shot  the 
fire  that  met  them  was  so  deadly  that  they  faltered, 
and  after  a  few  rods  of  struggling  advance,  wavered 
and  broke.  General  Pakenham  fell  at  the  head 
of  his  troops,   and  General    Gibbs    was   mortally 

^  ^  •'  Battle  vf 

wounded.  A  British  column,  under  Keane,  mean-  ^iSL^ 
while  marched  along  the  road  between  the  river  and 
the  levee.  The  concentrated  fire  from  the  whole 
American  right  wrought  havoc  among  his  troops, 
and  Keane  himself  fell  wounded.  On  the  west  side, 
too,  the  British  were  repulsed,  and  had  to  be  re- 
called from  under  fire.  Kext  day.  General  Lam- 
bert, who  had  succeeded  Pakenham  in  command, 
began  preparations  for  a  hazardous  retreat.  On 
January  27,  his  troops  were  re-embarked.  Of  their 
total  force  of  6,666  men,  2,000  were  lost.  The  total 
American  loss  was  71. 
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When  the  news  of  peaoe  reached  New  OrleanSi 
and  was  oommiimeated  to  the  newspapere  by  M. 
Looailliery  member  of  the  Jjooisiana  Legislatiiiei 
Jackson  had  him  pat  nnder  military  oonflnement 
Jadge  Hall,  who  iBBned  a  writ  of  habeas  corpus 
for  Looaillier,  was  haled  before  a  drum-head  court- 
martial  en  the  charge  of  ^  ^abetting  and  inciting  mu- 
tiny.' For  this  contempt  of  court,  Jackson  sub- 
sequently had  to  pay  a  fine  of  a  thousand  dollars. 

Brttiahat-      General  Lambert,  after  withdrawing  from  New 

u^"^  Orleans,  decided  to  attack  Mobile  in  Alabama. 
This  plan  was  frustrated  by  the  landing  of  an 
American  brigade  in  the  rear  of  Fort  Bowyer  on 
February  8.  The  British  position  was  so  ill  chosen 
that  they  had  no  choice  but  to  capitulate.  They 
surrendered  on  February  11,  while  their  fleet  with- 
drew to  the  West  indies. 

^^^  There  were  sereral  actions  at  sea  during  this 
period,  which  added  new  laurels  to  the  American 
navy.  Decatur,  in  the  ** President,'*  fought  the 
^^Endymion,"  and  reduced  her  to  a  wreck,  when, 
three  other  ships  coming  to  her  aid,  he  was  com- 
pelled to  surrender  to  this  overwhelming  force. 

The  last  two  naval  actions  of  the  war  were  no  less 
brilliant  for  the  Americans.    These  were  the  cap- 

navai  turc,  iu  February,  1816,  by  the  frigate  ^^Constitu- 
tion,"  Captain  Stewart,  of  two  British  aloops-of- 
war,  the  **Oyane"  and  *^Levant,''  off  the  island  of 
Madeira,  and  in  March,  by  the  ^^Homet,"  Oaptain 
Biddle,  of  the  brig  * 'Penguin*'  off  the  coast  of 
Bxasil.  *'Thu8  terminated  at  sea,"  says  Alison, 
the  British  historian,  ''this  memorable  contest,  in 
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which  the  English,  for  the  first  time  for  a  century 
and  a  half,  met  with  eqnal  antagonists  on  their  own 
element;  and  in  recounting  which  the  British  his-  ^ 
torian,  at  a  loss  whether  to  admire  most  the  deyoted 
heroism  of  his  own  countrymen  or  the  gallanfc  bear- 
ing of  their  antagonists,  feels  almost  equally  warmed 
in  narrating  either  side  of  the  strife." 

On  the  same  day  that  the  British  surrendered  at 
Mobile,  Dews  arrived  in  Hew  York  of  the  conclusion 
of  the  peace  negotiations  at  Ghent.  The  American 
Senate  unanimously  confirmed  the  treaty  on  Feb- 
ruary 16.  A  special  message  was  despatched  late  peace 
on  Saturday  evening  to  Boston.  By  making  special  *"  A.meric* 
haste  the  messenger  reached  Boston  in  thirty-two 
hours.  The  Boston  bells  were  set  ringing  early  on 
Monday  morning,  and  schools  and  shops  were  closed, 
while  British  and  American  flags  were  hoisted  in 
honor  of  the  event.  In  the  South  the  relief  was 
even  greater.  Along  the  entire  coast,  from  Maine 
to  Mississippi,  the  news  of  peace  was  received  with 
transports  of  joy. 

Yet  peace  was  still  delayed.  In  midsummer, 
Captain  Warrington,  in  command  of  the  "Peacock," 
captured  the  "Nautilus"  in  the  Straits  of  Sunda. 
On  the  next  day,  July  1, 1815,  he  learned  of  the  rati- 
fication of  peace;  so  he  gave  up  the  "Nautilus"  and 
sailed  for  the  United  States.  When  he  reached 
home  he  found  that  every  cruiser,  both  public  and 
private,  had  returned  to  port  some  time  before.  To 
Warrington,  therefore,  belonged  the  distinction  of 
having  fired  the  last  shot  of  the  war  between  Amer-  ^'^^ 
«ca  and  England. 
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Peaoe  found  the  United  States  in  a  deptorable 
tondilikm — ^trade  was  ruined,  eonimerea  gone,  no 
raady  mooej,  banki  without  credit,  and  a  general 
depseasion.  In  shipping  alone  it  had  cost  America 
1,668  vesaeb  and  the  lires  of  18,000  sailors.  Yet, 
such  were  the  resources  of  the  oountrj,  that  the 
United  States  almost  immediately  entered  on  a 
career  ol  unexampled  prosperity.  Cotton  rose  from 
ten  to  over  twenty  cents  per  pound. 

At  Vienna,  during  this  same  time,  the  diplomats 
of  the  allies  had  virtually  finished  their  labora  The 
Polish  and  Saxon  difficulties  were  settled  by  Prus- 
sia contenting  herself  with  a  portion  of  Saxony  on 

E^'^*"  the  right  bank  of  the  Elbe,  whUe  Russia  consented 
to  maintain  Poland  as  a  separate  province  and  re- 
linquished  her  claim  to  Oracow  and  the  border  for- 
tresses. The  German  states  were  united  in  a  con- 
federacy, with  a  diet  in  which  Austria  and  Prussia 
each  had  two  votes.  Belgium  was  joined  to  Holland 
in  a  kingdom  to  be  ruled  by  the  Prince  of  Nassau. 
He  agreed  to  maintain  the  great  fortress  of  Luxem- 
bourg and  its  surroundings  as  a  stronghold  of  the 
Oerman  confederation.  Holland  likewise  had  to  re- 
linquish all  claim  to  her  colonies,  Demerara,  Esse- 
quibo,  Berbice,  and  the  Oape  of  Oood  Hope,  forfeited 
to  England  during  the  years  <rf  war.     In  a  measure 

coioaies  she  was  compensated  therefor  by  England's  restora- 
tioA  of  the  rich  island  of  Java.  The  various  cantons 
of  Switserland  were  all  made  part  of  the  Swiss  confed- 
eracy on  an  equal  footing,  and  the  Pope's  dominions 
were  restored.  At  the  request  of  Great  Britain  the 
allied  powers  joined  in  a  declaration  against  the  traf- 
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fio  in  black  slaves.     There  remalDed  onlj  the  qaes- 
iicm  of  Naples,  where  Kiag  Murat  still  ruled  oyer  frtdl 
the  former  possessions  of  the  Bourbons.    The  un-  nanced 
«atiafaetor7  drift  of  affaire  in  France  and  Spain 
under  Bourbon  rule  left  the  representatives  of  the 
otiier  powers  lukewarm  toward   Talleyrand's  pro- 
Bourbon  representations.      When  Metternioh  sent 
secret  inquiries  to  Fouch^,  his  spy  in  Paris,  ask- 
ing what  would  happen  if  Napoleon  should  take  it 
into  his  head  to  return  to  France,  Fouch^  replied: 
*' Should  a  single  regiment  of  an  army  sent  agc^ii^st  ^^^^ 
Napoleon  declare  for  him,^he  others  would  surely 
follow  the  example.    In  case  nothing  of  the  sort 
happens,  France  of  her  own  volition  will  soon  seek 
re£«ge  in  the  dynasty  of  Orleans." 

It  was  at  this  juncture  that  a  report  suddenly 
reached  Vienna  that  Napoleon  had  left  Elba.  The 
effect  of  this  startling  news  was  magical.  All  differ- 
ences were  sunk  in  the  common  desire  to  meet  the 
situation.  Talleyrand,  to  be  sure,  expressed  a  con- 
Tiction  that  Napoleon  would  only  cross  into  Italy, 
and  there  combine  with  Murat;  and  Wellington 
added  his  contemptuous  opinion  that,  *'Even  if 
Napoleon  should  venture  into  France,  he  had  acted  oyer- 

^  confident 

upon  false  information,  and  the  king  would  speedily 
destroy  him." 

Others  knew  better.  The  sovereigns  of  Austria 
Bussia  and  Prussia  had  learned  from  their  own  bit- 
ter experience  whom  they  had  to  deal  with.  Alex- 
jknder  sent  immediate  orders  to  mobilize  his  army  of 
880,000  men  in  Poland,  and  declared  that  he  would 
throw  all  his  resources  into  the  balance  to  *^put  an 
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end  to  iheae  revolts  of  Pretorian  Goards."  The 
Czar  was  the  more  aroused,  sinoe  it  was  he  who 
had  saved  for  Marie  Loaise  the  prinoipality  of 
Parmai  and  who  had  opposed  all  projects  to  ro- 
move  Napoleon  from  Elba,  on  the  ground  that  he 
had  given  his  imperial  word  that  he  should  be  left 
undisturbed.  '*We  can  have  no  peace  now,"  ex- 
claimed Alexander.  ''There  is  a  mortal  duel  be- 
tween me  and  Napoleon.  He  has  broken  his  word 
with  me.  I  am  freed  from  my  engagement  to  him, 
and  Europe  shall  have  an  example." 

Napoleon  in  Elba  had  been  kept  well  informed  of 
the  happenings  in  France  and  at  Vienna.  For  sev- 
eral months  all  his  old  followers  in  France  were  look- 
ing forward  to  his  return.  ''The  soldiers  plotted 
openly,"  says  the  Duke  of  Boviga,  in  his  memoirs, 
*'even  at  the  corners  of  the  streets.  Every  one,  ex- 
cept perhaps  the  Ministers,  knew  what  was  going 
on."  Napoleon  in  Elba  rallied  about  him  his  favorite 
veterans  as  a  bodyguard.  With  the  three  million 
francs  he  had  been  allowed  to  keep  be  purchased  four 
coasting  vessels.  ' '  W  hen  do  we  set  out  for  France  7 ' ' 
fcQ%\?"  was  the  standing  question  of  his  officers.  On  Feb- 
ruary 22,  Fleury  de  Chaboulon,  formerly  an  auditor 
in  the  French  Council  of  State,  landed  at  Porto 
Ferrajo.  On  his  own  initiative  he  had  undertaken 
the  mission  to  urge  the  Emperor  to  return.  In  ar- 
dent words  he  informed  Napoleon  of  the  latest  signs 
of  discontent  in  France,  and  of  the  reported  dissolu- 
„  tion  of  the  Congress  of  Vienna.     "Then  they  still 

A  farewell  ^  ^ 

^*n««       remember  me?"  inquired  the  Emperor.     "My  sol- 
diers have  not  forgotten  me?"    Napoleon's  resolu* 
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iion  was  soon  taken.  He  despatched  Flenry  to 
Naples,  while  he  gave  orders  for  a  final  ball  at 
court  Bis  mother,  tiien  residing  with  him,  was 
alone  informed  of  his  determination.  The  old 
woman,  who  had  steadily  followed  her  son's  coarse 
with  miBgivings,  trembled.  Then  she  kissed  him 
and  said:  ^*I  see  jcm  cannot  remain  here.  Oo,  and 
maj  Qod  protect  yon  I"  On  the  night  of  the  ball, 
while  Napoleon's  mother  and  sister  directed  the  fes- 
tivities, the  little  garrison  was  ordered  to  maroh  to 
the  quay  for  embarkation.  At  four  in  the  morning 
all  the  other  vessels  in  the  harbor  were  embargoed. 
The  Emperor  left  his  guests  in  the  assembly  v>om^SS^SSU 
and,  hastening  to  the  qnay,  embarked  with  900  of 
his  followers.  By  sunrise  the  little  flotilla  was 
under  way,  with  Napoleon  leading  on  the  brig  ^*In- 
constant.*^  As  the  ships  drifted  in  the  uncertain 
breeze,  they  fell  in  with  a  royal  French  brig.  Na- 
poleon ordered  his  soldiers  to  lie  down,  and  his  ship 
saluted  with  the  flag  of  Elba — white,  strewn  with 
bees.  The  French  captain  hailed:  **Howis  the  Em- 
peror?" "Very  well,'*  answered  the  pilot  We 
are  for  Ghnoa."  **We  go  k>  Leghorn,"  answered 
the  Frenchman,  and  so  they  parted.  On  the  morn- 
ing of  March  1,  a  landing  was  made  in  the  Bay  8t 
Jooan,  three  miles  out  of  Antibes.  The  troops  went 
ashore  with  a  cry  of  **  Vive  TEmpereurl"  A  detach-  S^j^** 
ment  of  guards  who  proceeded  to  Antibes  were  not 
admitted  within  the  gate^  but  the  inhabitants  readily 
sold  them  provisions  and  horses.  That  night  Na- 
poleon and  his  men  bivouacked  among  the  (dive 
trees  of  the  Provence.    The  next  day  the  Emperor, 
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after  a  brief  stadj  of  the  mapB,  strack  out  across 
the  hills  in  the  direction  of  Grenoble.  What  guns 
he  had  brought  ?rith  him  he  left  behind  in  the  ships. 
*'It  is  not  with  cannon  shots  that  I  will  win  this 
campaign/'  he  said.  Over  mnddy  roads  and  snow 
ravines  the  column  pressed  onward  at  the  rate  of 
forty  miles  a  daj.  Not  until  the  close  of  the  fifth 
day's  march  did  the  mounted  men  riding  in  front 
come  upon  a  detachment  of  royal  soldiery  in  the  vil- 
lage of  La  Mure,  twenty  miles  sonth  of  Grenoble. 
Napoleon's  Old  Guards  and  the  soldiers  wearing  the 
Tfnt        white  cockade  mingled  in  the  streets,  until  their 

Moodlen 

•noounter  officers  wcre  filled  with  apprehension  and  drew 
them  off.  The  next  morning,  as  Napoleon's  col- 
omn  advanced  on  the  road  to  Grenoble,  they  found 
the  full  regiment  drawn  up  to  block  their  passage. 
**Never  mind,  they  won't  shootl"  said  the  country 
folk.  *^  May  be  we  have  been  deceived,"  said  Napo- 
leon to  Bertrand;  *'but,  no  matter,  forward  I"  He 
himself  rode  forward,  and,  addressing  the  royal 
troops,  called  out  in  a  loud  voice:  ^^Soldiers  of  the 
Fifth,  do  you  recognize  me  V  ** Yes,  Sire,"  said  the 
men.  **I  am  your  Little  Corporal.  What  man 
among  you  would  fire  on  me?  Here  is  my  breast  I" 
**yive  rEmpereurl"  shouted  the  veterans,  and 
rushed  forward  to  press  his  hand.  Their  com- 
mander, left  alone,  saw  the  ranks  broken  and  his 
soldiers  trampling  their  white  cockades  underfoot. 
Napoleon  rode  toward  him.  **I  know  you  well. 
Monsieur  Lassard,"    he   said.     '^Who  made  you 

ANapo* 

i»j^  lieutenant-colonel?"  •*You,  Sire.^'  "And  before 
that — who    made    you   captain?"     ^^You,    Sire. 


•ffeot 
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""And  yoQ  wirii  to  light  agsinBt  met"  ''Only  be- 
oanse  it  was  mj  duty/'  So  saying,  he  tendered  the 
Emperor  his  sword.  Napoleon  took  it  and  pressed 
his  band.  ''We  shall  meet  again  in  Grenoble/'  he 
said.  Then  taming  to  Bertrand  and  Droaot,  he  re* 
marked:  "Thera>  it  is  settled.  To-night  we  sImiU 
be  in  GrenoUei  and  in  ten  days  in  Paris," 

All  was  settled,  indeed,  and  the  famons  period  of 
the  Hnndred  Days  was  well  Hnd^  way.  The  yet« 
eran  reginenlsof  the  varions  royi^  garneons  joined 
Napoleon's  eolnnm  in  a  body.  As  they  apprcMehed 
OrenoUe,  Oolonel  de  Lab^doydre  ealled  ont  InsTheHun- 
legimenti  and  raising  the  eof^  of  the  seventh, 
marched  to  meet  the  Bmperor  with  flying  ooloro. 
Napoleon  enbraoed  the  yonng  oficer  and  the  cM, 
ftig.  "We  are  tired  of  seeing  Prance  hnmiliatedi" 
explained  De  Lab4d<^dre;  bat,  %e,  ererytfaing  is 
changed.  A  new  reign  most  be  inangarated. "  "I 
know  il|"  answered  the  Bfirperer,  "and  am  resolved 
to  do  80.''  This  was  likewise  tiie  keynote  of  the 
proclamation  he  issaed  after  he  entered  Grenoble  in 
triumph: 

"Soldiersi  In  my  exile  I  heard  your  voices.  J-q^^S^ 
am  come  through  all  obstacles  and  dangers.  Your 
General,  summoned  to  the  throne  by  the  prayer  of 
the  people,  and  raised  iq>oa  year  shields,  is  now 
restored  to  you.  Gome  sjid  join  himi  Tear  down 
those  colors  whieli  were  pnseribed  by  the  nation, 
and  which  for  twentj-ftve  years  all  the  enemies  of 
France  have  relied  round  f  Display  the  tricolor 
which  yon  carried  in  oar  great  battles  I  Win  back 
those  eagles  which  you  won  at  Ulm,  Austerlitz, 
Jena,  Eylau,  Friedland,  and  Wagrami 
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**Oome,  soldiers  I  stand  by  the  banners  of  your 
chief  I  His  life  is  only  yoars;  his  rights  are  only 
yours  and  the  people's;  his  interests,  his  honor,  and 
his  glory  are  only  yoar  interests,  your  honor,  and 
your  glory.  Victory  will  inarch  at  the  double;  the 
eagle,  with  the  colors  of  the  nation,  will  fly  from 
steeple  to  steeple,  even  to  the  towers  of  Notre  Dame  I 
Then  will  yon  be  able  to  boast  of  your  deeds,  then 
will  you  be  the  liberators  of  yoor  ooantry  I" 

The  wonderful  personal  magnetism  of  the  great 
captain  once  more  exerted  its  full  influence  on  his 
soldiers.  The  rhapsody  of  the  Hundred  Days  was 
its  token.  In  its  most  poetic^  expression  this  frenzy 
of  France  has  come  down  to  us  in  the  immortal 
lyrics  of  B^ranger.  The  wild  loyalty  of  the  French 
soldiers  of  those  days,  curiously  enough,  has  still 
better  been  rendered  by  a  German  poet  It  was 
Heinrich  Heine's  famous  song  of  the  '^Two  Grena- 
diers" that  afforded  to  Schumann  an  opportunity  to 
let  his  stirring  music  hark  back  to  the  forbidden 
strains  of  the  ^^Marseillaise": 

Straggling  to  France  went  two  gronadlera. 

Who  were  taken  c^tive  in  Bueaia; 
Hanging  their  heada  to  hide  their  tears 

Thej  CKMaed  th6  Irontier  of  Pniaaia. 

Twas  then  their  spiritB  were  saddened  most 
Wlien  they  learned  how  France  had  been  shaken— 

Defeated  and  scattered  the  valiant  host. 
And  the  Bmperor,  the  Bmperor  takea. 

Full  bitterlj  wept  the  two  grenadiers 

When  thej  heard  the  wof ul  story, 
And  one  of  them  said:  *'How  salt  are  my  tears — 

How  burning  my  wonnd  and  goiy.** 

The  other  mottered:  ^Tis  the  end  of  the  danoe; 

I  am  siok  of  hie  and  aweary: 
But  I  have  a  wife  and  child  in  France, 

Withoat  me  their  lot  wiU  be  dreary.  ** 
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**What  oare  I  for  children,  what  for  a  wilet 
A  heavier  care  has  arisen. 
Let  them  beg  for  bread  to  keep  up  life— 
The  Emperor,  the  Emperor  in  prisoal 

'*0h,  grant  me^  brother,  but  one  demandt 
When  life's  last  hours  I  number; 
Take  with  you  mj  corse  to  our  native  lau^ 
In  French  soil  let  me  slumber; 

**Ky  Cross  of  Honor  and  crimson  band 
Place  next  to  my  heart  for  a  neighbor. 
And  put  mj  carbine  in  mj  hand. 
Then  buckle  on  mj  sabre  I 

^hus  shall  I  lie  still  to  watch  and  peer 
As  a  sentinel  stands  o'er  the  forces, 
Until  the  roaring  of  cannon  I  hear 
And  the  hoof-beat  of  neighing  horses-^ 

'*Then  will  my  Emperor  ride  over  mj  grave 
While  sabres  glitter  and  rattle, 
Then  armed  to  the  teeth  shall  I  rise  fiom  my  grave 
F6r  the  Emperor,  the  Emperor  to  battle  I" 

On  March  8,  Napoleon  set  out  for  Lyons,  at  the 
head  of  seven  thousand  men  ready  to  die  in  his 
eaase.  A  semaphore  despatch,  giving  the  news 
of  Napoleon  *s  landing,  reached  Paris  on  March  6. 
At  first  only  the  king  was  troubled.  While  the^^ 
matter  was  kept  a  profound  secret  in  Paris, 
the  princes  of  the  royal  house  hastened  to  Lyons, 
Bordeaux  and  La  Vend^  to  see  to  the  army. 
Marshals  Ney  and  Maodonald,  who  were  held  to 
have  compromised  themselves  with  Napoleon  when 
they  prepared  the  way  for  his  abdication,  were  de- 
spatched to  BesanQon  and  Nlmes  to  take  charge 
of  the  troops  there.  Marshal  Soult,  in  his  capacity 
as  Minister  of  War,  issued  an  address  to  the  army 
denouncing  the  Emperor.  Mortier  was  placed  at 
the  head  of  the  troops  in  the  north  of  Francei 
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Augereaa  was  despatched  to  Normandy;  fall  powers 
were  transmitted  to  Mass^aa,  at  Toulon;  and  Oudi- 
not  took  direotion  of  the  forces  at  Marseilles.    In 

Napoieon^a  ^^®  meantime^  Napoleon^s  adyanoe  was  anopposed. 

oncheSed  Defection  after  defection  occurred  in  the  army;  and 
it  was  soon  learned  that  the  oorps  of  80,000  men, 
posted  by  order  of  Soolt  on  the  froatier  between 
BesanQon  and  Lyons,  were  in  large  masses  deserting 
the  royal  standard.  The  Count  of  Artois,  the  Duke 
of  Orleans,  and  Macdonald  oould  make  no  impres* 
sion  either  on  the  troops  <w  on  the  mass  of  the 
people.  They  returned  discouraged,  and  Napoleon, 
on  the  12th  of  March,  took  possession  of  Lyons. 
This  great  success  at  once  gave  him  oommand  of 
the  centre  of  Prance. 

SaS^dis.     ^^^^  Marshal  Ney  took  leave  of  the  king  at  the 

^'^'"^^  TuilerieB,  he  kissed  his  hand  and  said:  ^^Sire,  I  will 
bring  Bonapsrte  baek  in  an  iron  cage.**  At  Aoz- 
erre,  Ney  was  so«gkt  out  by  Oamotte,  his  brotheiv 
in-law,  a  great  admirer  of  Napoleon*  He  intro^ 
doced  to  him  emuBariea  from  the  Emperor,  who 
beset  him  with  mch  aigumenti  as  Napcrfeon  knew 
w^uld  appeal  to  his  warm*bearted  lieutenant  and 
eomiade*in-arma.  These  appeals  from  his  former 
ehief tain  prored  too  much  for  N^.  As  he  bimself 
explained  at  bis  subsequent  trial  for  high  treason: 
'I  had  indeed  kissed  the  hand  of  the  king,  his 
majes^  liaying  presented  it  to  me  iriien  he  wished 
me  a  good  journey*  The  descent  of  Bonapaito  ap« 
peered  to  me  so  extrayagant,  that  I  spoke  of  it 
with  indignation,  and  made  use  of  tbe  expression 
ebarged,  relative  to  the  iron  cage.    In  the  night 
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of  March  18 — down  to  which  time,  I  protest  my 
fidelity — ^I  recdved  a  proclamation,  drawn  by  Napo- 
leon, which  I  signed.  Before  reading  it  to  the 
troops,  I  submitted  it  4o  General  Bourmont,  whc 
said  it  was  necessary  to  join  Bonaparte,  and  that 
the  Bourbons  had  committed  such  follies  that  they 
could  no  longer  be  supported." 

On  that  occasion  some  of  the  royalist  officers 
broke  their  swords,  saying:  **You  might  haveKe/'t 
spared  us  that,"  but  the  bulk  of  the  army  hastened 
m  eager  marches  to  join  their  Emperor.  Napoleon 
received  Ney  with  open  arms.  He  cut  short  all 
Ney^s  explanations,  saying:  *'Do  you  think  I  could 
ever  forget  Friedland?"  The  defection  of  Ney, 
followed  by  that  of  the  whole  army,  opened  the 
way  to  Paris  and  drove  Louis  XVIII.  from  his 
throne. 

When  the  news  of  Ney's  act  reached  the  capital, 
the  king  called  for  a  review  of  the  garrison  in  Paris* 
Only  a  small  part  of  the  National  Guard  responded. 
Another  review  was  ordered  for  March  19,  and 
those  of  the  troops  that  put  in  their  appearance, 
consisting  largely  of  the  royal  guards,  were  drawn 
oS  to  Beauvais  on  the  other  side  of  Paris.  The 
significance  of  this  manoeuvre  was  made  plain  that 
night,  when  the  king  with  his  household  left  the 
Tuileries  and  drove  to  Beauvais.    Thence  he  took  Flight  of 

Louis 

post  to  Lisle,  and  fled  across  the  border  to  Ghent  ^^^'l 
in  Flanders. 

Napoleon  arrived  at  Fontainebleau  on  the  19th, 
and  proceeded  to  Paris  next  day.  He  reached  the 
Tuileries  at  nine  o'clock  in  the  evening.     The  mo* 
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ment  his  carriage  stopped  at  the  gates,  he  was 
seised  by  his  waiting  friends,  tx^pna  alolt  in  thenr 
arms  amid  deafening  cheerSi  through  a  biilliaat 
throng  of  <^oer8,  and  hurried  ap  the  great  stair 
into  the  reception  hali.  Here,  an  array  of  ladies 
of  the  Imperial  Ooart  reo^yed  him  in  state.  Later, 
at  St  Helena,  Napoleon  desoribed  this  day  as  one 
of  the  most  delightf  al  of  his  life. 

On  the  morrow  the  Emperor  set  himself  to  work 
to  form  a  Oabinet     Fonchd  was  summoned  and  de* 

SmS£^  manded  the  portfolio  of  Foreign  Affairs.  He  was 
persoaded  instead  to  resame  his  functions  as  chief 
of  police.  Oonlainooart,  thoogh  plainly  reluctant, 
was  made  Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs.  Marshal 
Dayonst,  who  had  been  nnder  a  ekmd  daring  the 
Restoration,  readily  agreed  to  be  Minister  of  War. 
^  Oambao^rte,  Oarnot  and  Benjamin  Constant  made 
«p  the  Oonacil  of  State.  It  was  plain  that  a  letnm 
to  repablioan  jHinciples  was  nnayoidable. 

The  threatening  attitnde  of  the  great  powers  and 
a  series  of  royalist  risings  in  the  sonth  <rf  France 
soon  eonyinced  Napoleon  that  he  need  not  hope 
to  enjoy  the  f mite  of  his  last  coup  dTikU  in  peace. 
His  enyoys  to  the  Bmperor  of  Austria  were  tamed 

^^J^^^^i^  back  at  the  frontier.  Oaolaincoort's  efforte  to  pro- 
care  a  hearing  f<Mr  his  master  failed  utteriy.  Secret 
emissaries  who  tried  to  rescae  the  Empress  and  the 
King  of  Borne  fnmi  Vienna  could  not  induce  Marie 
Louise  to  risk  the  loss  of  Parma.  Eyen  Napoleon's 
decree  abolishing  the  slaye  trade  fell  flat  on  the 
statesmen  of  England. 
On  March  25,   the   allied   powers,   reconyening 
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their  CongresB  at  Vienna,  oonoluded  a  new  treaty 
on  the  basis  of  that  of  Chaument.  The  Cabinets  of 
Bussia,  Prussia,  Aostria  and  Great  Britain  engaged 
to  *^ unite  their  forces  against  Bonaparte  and  his 
faction,  in  order  to  prevent  him  from  again 
troubling  the  peace  of  Earope;  they  each  agreed 
to  famish  180,000  men  for  the  prosecntion  of  theCoo||»M^ 
war;  and,  if  necessary,  to  draw  fonh  their  entire  ^J!^^' 
military  force  of  every  description."  By  a  secret 
treaty,  concluded  on  the  same  day,  it  was  stipu- 
lated that  the  contracting  parties  should  not  lay 
down  their  arms  until  they  had  effected  the  de< 
Btruction  of  Napoleon;  and  that  England  should 
supply  the  funds.  All  the  lesser  powers  of  Europe 
acceded  to  these  treaties  within  a  fortnight  after 
their  ratification. 
An  international  declaration  was  issued: 

•*The  powers  which  signed  the  Treaty  of  Paris,  JJ^^JS^ 
reassembled  in  congress  at  Vienna,  being  informed 
of  the  escape  of  Napoleon  Bonaparte,  and  of  his 
entry  with  an  armed  force  into  France,  owe  it  to 
their  own  dignity  and  to  the  interest  of  the  nations 
to  make  a  solemn  announcement  of  their  sentiments 
on  the  occasion.  In  thus  breaking  the  convention 
which  had  established  him  in  the  island  of  Elba, 
Bonaparte  has  destroyed  the  sole  legal  title  which 
is  attached  to  his  political  existence.  By  reappear- 
ing in  France  with  projects  of  trouble  and  over- 
throw he  has  deprived  himself  of  the  protection  of 
the  laws,  and  made  it  evident,  in  the  face  of  the 
world,  that  there  can  no  longer  be  peace  or  truce 
with  him.  The  powers  therefore  declare  that  Bona- 
parte has  placed  himself  out  of  the  pale  of  civil  and 
social  relations;  and  that,  as  the  general  enemy  and 
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dUtarber  ol  the  world,  lie  is  abuidmied  to  pablio 

The  inetrameat  bore  the  signatiireB  of  MeUemich, 

g^g^^     Talieyrftod,   Wellingtoa,   Hard^iberg,  Heaselrode, 

.^obwza.    ^^  JjooTOnhielm.     On  all   sidaa   they  began    to 

mobilise.     Even  in  Switzerland  and  Hoiiand  the 

militia  were  called  to  the  frontieiB. 

Napoleon  realiaed  that  ail  hopes  for  peaae  wore 
illaaory.  He  himfleU  informed  the  reeonvened 
Chambere  of  the  eoming  atorm.  The  utmost  ex* 
ertiona  wore  made  for  defence.  The  yetemns,  but 
lately  returBed  from  their  impriaouDect  in  Oer- 
many  aad  Baaaiai  were  called  from  tkenr  homes. 
Arms  and  ammonitioQ  were  turned  oat  at  top  i4>eed. 
Hapoleon's  Bplendid  genius  for  iffganiaitioii,  now 
pot  to  the  last  straia,  appeared  at  ita  besL  Within 
a  month  he  had  an  army  of  120,000  Tetesans  under 
arms.  In  the  meanwhile,  the  new  Ifreneh  Ooasti- 
tutioBi  the  *'Acte  Additionnel/ '  drawn  wp  by  Ben- 
jamin Constant,  was  breeding  tiooble  at  Paris.  The 
Bepubiieaza,  feeiing  themselves  in  the  saddle^  in* 
Hew  sisted  on  eorbing  the  Emperor's  despotic  tendencies. 
eotmobor  Surroonded  by  snch  irreconcilables  as  Oarnot,  Con- 
stant, Lafayette,  and  his  own  brother  Laeien,  not 
to  mention  the  treacheroos  Fouoh^,  Napoleon  had 
to  flght  for  every  one  of  his  measures.  When  Car- 
noi  finally  raised  the  threat  of  ciTil  war,  Napoleon 
broke  out:  **See  jiere,  Camot,  with  you  I  have  no 
need  of  disguise.  You  have  a  hard  head,  and  can 
see  through  the  shell  of  things.  Let  us  not  sow  the 
seed  of  discord  when  the  ctosesi  union  is  needed  to 
save  die  coontryl    X«et  us  first  save  Franoe:  i^ter 


that  I  will  aoeede  to  ererything/*  Uarnot  gai^  in, 
and  from  that  hour  left  Hap^teon  fsee  to  panne  Us 
meaaniM.  Whao  ¥onch6  was  informed  of  this  at 
tba  neoEt  Oabinek  BaflBmii  he  aaid  wilbont  Beserve: 
*^If  Ihat  man  ahoald  attampt  fco  enfb  the  Jacoliiii 
prinoiplea  we  will  oyertam  hka  at  onee,  and  fat- 
ever/'  Kapoieon,  who  knew  that  Fonehd  had  en« 
tend  mlo  lalationa  with  ihm  xofBluM  in  the  Yea« 
dfe|  and  who  had  latdj  been  plaaed  in  paesoBaion 
oE  one  of  Mottenich'a  aearat  deafiatohea  to  ftneM, 
anmmoned  hia  Miniater  «f  Polioa  befoie  the  Cbnaeil 
andf  difldoaing  hia  traaaoii,  deolaved  tliat  he  ahooM 
be  flhot  the  next  mooring.  Oamot  told  tfie  enraged  f,,^^^ 
Bmperer  that  this  wiaa  no  time  for  ahooting  eaUnet  ^"""""^ 
miniaten,  and  that  aaeh  measnfea,  sow^  would  eom- 
psomiae  him  befMO  the  whote  natiML  Napolsoii 
j^ded  with  iU  gisaoe.  His  laat  woida  to  Foaoh6 
were: 

**Like  aH  other  psfsons  who  ate  leady  to  die»  we 
have  nothing  to  eoneeal  fiMmi  each  other.  If  I  ifaU, 
the  palriotB  fat!  too;  yon  will  {day  yonr  game  iH, 
if  yon  betray  me.  Tonr  party  wBl  perish  nnder 
the  nib  of  the  Bonrbone:  I  am  yowr  last  dietalQP— 
leoMmber  that!'* 

The  first  blow  waa  prematurely  atmok  by  Marat. 
(kk  the  last  day  id  Mareh  he  crossed  (he  Po  witfanurat^s 
80,000  NeapoUtana,  and  called  upon  all  the  Italians  ■ti^^''"* 
to  asserlrtheir  independenoe.  After  some  indecisiye 
oneoimitetB,  the  Anstrian  generals  Bellegarde,  Bian- 
Ai  and  FrenKMit  nntted  their  foroes,  and,  ost  April 
9,  fell  npon  hia  at  ObilantiDO.  Thip  Meapoittans 
took  to  their  beela,  and  Marat  fled  to  Franee. 
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Ferdinand  VII.  promptly  returned  to  his  loet 
throne  in  Naples  and  was  there  reinstalled  with 
the  help  of  British  croisers.  Napoleon  was  so  in- 
censed at  this  stroke  of  Ui-fortone  that  he  woald 
not  even  appoint  his  veteran  cavalry  leader  to  a 
command  in  his  own  army. 

Next,  hostilities  broke  out  in  the  soath  of  France. 
Loais  La  Boche  Jaqaelein  landed  on  the  coast  of 
La  Vend^  and  raised  the  people  to  revolt.    Napo- 

rsToit  leon,  in  just  alarm  at  this  menace  of  civil  war,  de- 
spatched a  force  of  20,000  men  nnder  General  La 
Marque  and  Travot  to  that  region.  The  first  battle 
was  disastrous  for  the  royalists.  Auguste  La  Boche 
Jaquelein  lost  his  life.    This  ended  the  revolt 

At  Vienna,  in  the  meanwhile,  arrangements  had 
been  made  to  form  forthwith  three  great  armies  from 
the  allied  forces;  the  first,  of  266,000,  chiefly  Aus- 
trians  and  Bavarians,  to  be  stationed  on  the  Upper 
Bhine,  and  commanded  by  Schwarzenberg;  the  sec- 
ond, of  166,000  Prussians,  on  the  Lower  Bhine, 
under  BltLcher;  the  third,  of  100,000,  composed  of 

2j{^o'  English,  Hanoverians  and  Belgians,  in  the  Low 
Countries,  nnder  Wellington.  It  was  further  re 
solved  that  military  operations  should  be  com 
menced  early  in  June;  previous  to  which  time 
the  Bussian  army,  170,000  strong,  might  be  ex 
pected  to  reach  the  Upper  Bhine  from  Poland 
and,  entering  France  by  Strasburg  and  Besangon 
to  form  a  reserve  for  the  invading  armies  from 
the  easL  In  addition  t^  the  operations  of  these 
large  masses,  lesser  movements  were  to  be  made 
on  the  aide  of  Switzerland  and  the  Pyrenees. 


Fran  tins  plan  of  the  oampaigii,  it  was  erideiit 
that  the  British  tM<^  ia  Flandem  wosld  flist  be 
exposed  to  the  shook  of  war;  and  the  British  Cabi- 
net made  ezertioaa  pcoporthmate  to  the  emeigency. 
On  April  <!,  a  message  from  the  Priaee  Begent  for- 
mally annonneed  to  both  Houses  o£  Parliament  the 
events  which  had  feeentlj  oocniied  in  FiaaeOt  the 
measnrss  adc^itod  by  the  Oongreis  of  Vienaa,  and 
the  neooBsity  of  aagmentiBg  the  military  and  naval 
liMOSs  of  the  kingdoai^  The  supplies  of  men  and 
money  reqnisite  to  the  nndertaking  wwe  immsdi-  Bngi«Mt% 
Btely  voted  by  Psrliamenft;  and  in  addition  to  the&SS^ 
enormoos  snms  wherewith  to  support  her  own  aasal  ^ 
and  military  establishmentB»  Choat  Btitain  granted 
and  paid  to  the  several  allied  powers,  within  the 
year,  subsidies  to  the  amount  of  more  than  eleven 
million  pounda. 

W^lington,  after  oaieful  deliberataon»  resolved 
to  invade  Fnmoe  direody  from  FlandefSi  between 
the  Maine  and  the  Oise;  but,  in  order  to  eoneeal  his 
design,  he  reoommended  that  the  Austriaasand  Bna- 
smns  should  flrat  cross  the  Freneh  frontier  by  Bef oit 
and  Huningeu,  and,  when  thia  was  aecomplished, 
that  the  British  and  Prussiaas  united  should  march 
upon  Paria  by  Mods  and  Namnr.  He  had  80,000  g^ 
men  under  his  orden,  of  whom  40,000  were  British. 
Twelve  thousand  of  tliese  were  veterans  of  the 
Peninsula.  The  rest  were  Dutch-Belgians  under 
the  I^nce  of  Orange,  Bruoswioken  under  their 
Duke,  and  the  Hanoverian  Legion  under  Wall« 
moden.  Wellington  himself,  rather  ungxaoiously, 
deseiibed  iiis  foree  as  aa  ^^infamona  army*"    Bltt- 
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Biuohar's  ^^^^  ^^^  ^^  army  of  108,000  men,  all  ProsgianSy  and 
*™^        baming  once  more  to  avenge  the  injories  to  their 
ooantrj. 

Napoleon  hastened  to  take  command  of  hia  army 
in  that  quarter.  The  Bmperor's  plan  of  campaign 
was  based  on  the  necessities  of  his  sitoationy  and  the 
imperative  need  of  an  early  success,  so  as  to  enable 
him  to  meet  the  advance  of  the  Russians  and  Aus- 
triaos  from  the  other  side.  For  the  direction  of 
Napoleon  P^^^^^  affairs  in  France  daring  his  absence  Napo* 
ft^  Icon  appointed  a  provisional  government,  including 
his  brothers  Joseph  and  Lucien,  Oambacdrte,  Da- 
vonst,  Coulaincourty  Fouch^,  Camot,  Goudin,  Mol- 
lien,  and  D^rds.  This  done,  the  Emperor  left  Paris 
on  June  12,  and  joined  the  army  on  the  14th. 

Forthwith  he  moved  his  men  into  camp  at  Laon, 
behind  the  screening  chain  of  fortresses  on  the  Bel- 
gian  frontier.  BltLcher^s  army  lay  on  the  bank  of 
the  Sambre  and  Meuse,  from  Lidge  on  his  left  to 
Gharleroi  on  his  right.  Wellington  covered  Brus- 
sels. It  was  on  Gharleroi  that  Napoleon  resolved 
to  direct  his  first  attack  in  the  hope  of  cutting  the 
two  armies  apart. 
French  On  Juuc  10,  Wellington  received  information— 
mentfl  whioh  provcd  to  be  misleading — that  Napoleon  haa 
reached  Manbeuge  with  his  troops.  Yet  neither 
BlUcher  nor  Wellington  took  steps  to  concentrate 
their  forces.  W  hen  the  French  troops  crossed  the 
frontier  near  Fleurus  on  the  16th,  Wellington's  men 
lay  in  cantonments  from  the  Scheldt  to  Brussels, 
AiiiM  and  Bltioher's  extended  as  far  as  Namur.  This 
inactivity  would  be  inexplicable  but  for  this  ac- 
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eimnt  of  Urn  nmltm*  given  by  FoaoM  in  Us 
memoirs 

That  aroh  traitor  had  promised  to  fomish  Ae 
British  commander  with  a  detailed  plan  of  the 
oampaign.  Wellington  was  in  honrij  expectation 
of  this  intelligeQoe,  and  qnietly  awaited  its  arrival. 
Whj  he  did  not  receive  it,  Fouch^  thus  explains: 

**My  agents  with  Mettemich  and  Lord  WelUng- S^iSli? 
ton  had  jKomised  everything,  and  the  English  gen- 
era!  at  least  expected  I  wonld  give  him  the  plan  ot 
the  oampaign.  I  knew  that  Napoleon  wonld  attack 
the  British  army  on  the  16th,  or,  at  latest,  on  the 
18th,  after  having  marched  right  over  the  Pmssians. 
fle  had  the  greater  reason  to  expect  snocess^  inas- 
much as  Wellington,  deceived  by  false  reports,  be- 
lieved that  the  openii^  of  the  campaign  might  be 
deferred  till  the  beginning  of  Jaly.  Napoleon, 
therefore,  trasted  to  a  sorprise,  and  I  ananged  my 
plana  in  conformity.    On  the  day  of  his  departure, 

I  despatsfaed  Madame  D with  notes,  written  in 

cipher,  containing  the  whole  plan  of  the  campaign; 
but  at  the  same  time  I  sent  such  oiders  to  the  fron- 
tier as  wonld  prevent  her  reaching  Wellington's 
headquarters  until  after  the  catastrophe.  This  is 
the  true  explanation  of  the  British  geDeralissimo's 
inactivity,  which,  at  the  time,  excited  such  univer- 
sal astonishment*" 

The  French  army  crossed  the  frontier  at  daybreak 
on  the  16th,  and  moved  upon  Gharleroi.     The  Prus-  oharteroi 
sian  foroe,  which  occupied  that  town,  was  driven 
out,  and  fell  back  on  Fleurus.    Thus,  Napoleon's 
first  object,  that  of  taking  his  enemy  by  surprise, 
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was  accomplished,  and  he  now  confidently  expected 
to  separate  the  two  allied  armies.  For  this  porpose 
he  despatohed  Ney  with  the  left  wing,  46,000  strong, 
to  Qoatre-Brasy  a  point  of  intersection  of  the  roads 
from  and  to  Brussels,  Niyelles,  Gharleroi  and  Na- 
mar;  while  he  himself,  with  72,000  men,  pnshed  on 
toward  Fleoros  to  assail  Blftcher,  who  was  concen- 
trating his  army  with  all  possible  haste,  and  falling 
back  upon  Ligny.  Wellington  received  word  of 
these  movements  at  Brassels  on  the  evening  of  the 
16th|  and  he  immediately  sent  orders  to  his  troops 
to  concentrate  at  Qaatre-Bras. 

BliLcher^s  army,  excepting  the  fourth  corps,  which 
had  not  yet  come  up,  arrayed  themselves,  on  the 
16th,  on  the  heights  between  Brie  and  Sombref ,  and 
strongly  occupied  the  villages  of  St.  Amand  and 
pi^usiiui  liigny  in  front  The  position  was  well  chosen. 
The  villages  afforded  an  excellent  shelter,  while 
the  artillery,  placed  on  a  semicircular  ridge  between 
them,  commanded  the  entire  field,  and  the  elevation 
in  the  rear,  surmounted  by  the  windmill  of  Bussy, 
formed  a  good  rallying  point  in  case  of  disaster. 

Napoleon  afterward  recorded  in  his  memoirs  that 
he  attacked  Blticher  first  because  he  well  knew  that 
Blucher  would  not  be  supported  by  the  overprudent 
English  commander;  whereas,  if  Wellington  had 
been  attacked  first,  the  Prussians  would  surely 
hasten  to  bis  support.  As  a  matter  ot  fact,  Wei* 
lington  himself  rode  over  to  Blucher's  lines  on  the 
morning  of  the  16th  and  promised  him  his  support. 
Apart  from  that,  it  is  on  record  that  Napoleon 
attacked  both  conunanders  almost  simultaneously, 
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for  the  diBlinct  parpoee  of  prereating  them  from 
detaching  troops  in  aid  of  one  another.  Only,  in 
accordance  with  his  oft- tried  strategy,  he  endeav- 
ored to  crush  each  of  his  opponents  successiyely 
by  a  rapid  boneentration  of  superior  numbers. 

In  the  fight  at  Qaatre-Bras,  in  which  the  British  S^ 
held  their  ground,  the  Duke  of  Brunswick  fell  a 
sacrifice.  At  Ligny,  by  a  series  of  superb  manoeu-  ^^^ 
yres,  Napoleon  completely  routed  the  Prussians. 
They  lost  1,200  men  and  21  guns.  While  trying 
to  stem  the  onslaught  of  the  French  cavalry,  Blti- 
cher's  horse  was  shot  under  him,  and  two  succes- 
sive cavalry  charges  passed  over  bis  senseless  body. 
After  nightfall  his  aide-de-camp,  Count  Nostitz,  re- 
turned to  the  battlefield  and  succeeded  in  drawing 
the  field  marshal  from  beneath  his  horse.  When 
Bltlcher  revived  it.  was  only  to  find  his  army  routed. 
A  characteristic  anecdote  is  that  when  the  surgeon 
attempted  to  rub  his  injured  leg  with  spirits,  Bltlcher 
exclaimed:  **The  stufi  is  of  no  use  taken  outside," 
and  drank  it  down. 

BlUcher's  second  in  command,  General  Qneisenau,  oneise- 

nau's 

saved  the  situation  by  conducting  the  retreat  north-  strategy 
ward.  Thus  he  brought  the  shattered  Prussian  col- 
umns once  more  in  communication  with  the  British. 
Of  the  three  Prussian  army  corps  that  had  figured 
in  the  battle,  two  were  so  speedily  rallied  at  Wavre 
that  Grouchy's  division,  later,  was  not  strong  enough 
to  prevent  their  junction  with  the  British. 

The  ill  success  of  N  ey^s  attack  on  the  British  lines 
at  Quatre-Bras  was  attributed  by  him  to  the  fact 
that  the  army  corps  of  General  d'Erlon,  which  Ka- 
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d'Brlon^s 


poleoft  had  plaoed  between  hhnsell  and  Ney,  was 
%Sb^^  first  withdrawn  from  Ney  to asskt  at  Ligny.  Later, 
when  d'Erlon  was  reoaltod  frcHn  that  battlefield  to 
sncGor  Ney,  he  ooald  not  leaefa  Qnatre-Bras  until  it 
was  too  late. 

Hnch  has  been  written  o£  the  scenes  and  ineidents 
at  Brassels  that  preceded  the  Battle  of  Waterloo. 
When  the  news  of  Napoleon's  first  advance  arrived 
the  flower  of  the  British  army  was  assembled  at  the 
Oonntess  of  Bichmond's  ball  at  the  British  Embassy. 
'  The  Dake  of  Brnnswick  was  the  first  to  hasten  from 
the  ballroom  to  his  death.  William  Makepeace 
Thackeray,  in  his  novel  ^'Vanity  Fair/'  has  brought 
the  brilliant  scene  to  life  again  in  the  chapter  de- 
^Bye  of  voted  to  the  eve  ol  Waterloo.    More  b^moms  still 

Waterloo 

are  Byron's  immortal  stanzas  in  the  third  Oanto  of 
''OhUde  Harold's  Pilgrimage": 

There  was  a  aound  of  revelry  hy  night. 
And  Belgium's  capital  had  gatiier'd  then 
Her  Beaa^  and  her  (Silvaby,  and  Wght 
The  lamp  shone  o'er  fair  women  and  brave  meo; 
A  thousand  hearts  beat  happilj;  and  when 
Music  arose  with  its  volnptoons  sweU, 
Soft  eyes  look'd  love  to  eyea  which  spaka  agaLi, 
And  all  went  merry  aa  a  marriage- bell; 
But  hush!  hark!  a  deep  sound  strikes  like  a  riahig  knell t 

KXd  ye  not  hear  it?— No;  'twas  but  the  whid» 
Or  the  car  rattling  o'er  the  stony  street; 
On  with  the  dance  1  let  joy  be  unconfined; 
No  sleep  till  mom,  when  Tonth  and  Pleasure  meet 
To  ohase  the  glowing  Hours  with  flying  foot  — 
But,  hark  1 — that  heavy  sound  brealcs  in  onoe  more. 
As  if  the  clouds  its  echo  would  repeat; 
And  nearer,  clearer,  deadlier  tliaiL  belorel 
Arm!    Arm!  it  is— It  is — the  cannon's  opening  roar  I 
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Within  a  wlndow'd  niche  of  that  high  hall 
Bate  Brunswick's  fated  chieftain;  he  did  hear 
That  sound  ^e  first  amidst  the  festival, 
And  caught  its  tone  with  Death's  prophetic  ear; 
And  when  they  smiled  l}ecause  he  deem'd  it  near. 
His  heart  more  tnilj  knew  that  peal  too  well 
Which  stretch'd  his  father  on  a  bloody  bier, 
And  roused  the  vengeance  blood  alone  oonld  qoelli 
He  rush'd  into  the  field,  and,  foremost  fighting,  felL 

Ah  I  then  and  there  was  hurrying  to  and  fro. 
And  gathering  tears,  and  tremblings  of  distress. 
And  cheelcs  all  pale,  which  but  an  hwur  ago 
BlushM  at  the  praise  of  their  own  loveliness; 
And  there  were  sudden  partings,  such  as  press 
The  life  from  oat  young  hearts,  and  choldng  sighs 
Which  ne'er  might  be  repeated;  who  could  guess 
If  ever  more  should  meet  those  mntoal  eyes. 
Since  upon  night  so  sweet  snch  awful  mom  could  risel 

And  there  was  mounting  in  hot  haste:  the  stoed. 
The  mustering  squadron,  and  the  datteriog  car. 
Went  pouring  forward  with  impetuous  speed. 
And  swiftly  forming  in  the  ranks  of  war; 
And  the  de^  thunder  peal  on  peal  sfar; 
And  near,  the  beat  of  the  alarming  drum 
Boused  up  the  soldier  ere  the  morning  star; 
While  throng'd  the  citiaens  with  terror  dumb. 
Or  whispering,  with  white  lips — **The  foe  I    They  coma  I 
they  come!" 


Lsst  noon  beheld  them  foil  of  lusty  life, 
Last  eve  in  Beauty's  circle  proudly  gay. 
The  midnight  brought  the  signal-sou ud  of  strife^ 
The  mom  the  marshalling  In  aiins, — ^tlie  day 
Battle's  niagniflcently-stem  array  I 
The  thunder-clouds  dose  o*er  it,  which  when  rent 
The  earth  is  eover'd  thick  with  other  day. 
Which  her  own  day  shall  cover,  heap'd  and  peQt» 
Rider  aud  horse, — friend,  foe, — in  one  red  burial  blent' 

During  the  night  of  Jane  16,  Wellington  learned 
of  the  defeat  of  the  Prnssians,  and  that  they  were 
^ailing  back  to  Wavre.    As  this  exposed  the  British 
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flank,  Wellington,  loo,  ordered  a  voinat  throngh 
iSSSu  Genappe,  with  orders  to  come  in  touch  with  the 
PruBsians.  Throughout  the  17th,  the  Britii^  re* 
treated,  followed  closely  by  the  French.  Half  way 
back  to  Brussels,  when  in  line  with  the  Prussians  at 
Wavre,  Wellingtcm  halted  bis  army  near  the  valley 
of  Waterloo. 

The  field  of  Waterloo,  or  La  Belle  AlUaaoe,  as  it 
18  called  in  French  and  Oerman  annals,  stretohes  not 
quite  two  milea  in  length  from  the  hamlet  of  Hou- 
goumont  on  the  right,  to  the  hedge  of  La  Haye 
Sainte  on  the  left  The  road  from  Brussels  to 
Gharleroi  runs  through  the  centre  of  the  field,  less 
than  three-quarters  of  a  mile  south  of  the  Tillage  of 
Waterloo,  and  three  hundred  yards  in  front  of  the 
farmhouse  of  Mont  St.  Jean.  The  British  army  oc- 
cupied the  crest  of  a  range  of  low  hills  crossing  the 
highroad  at  right-angles,  two  hundred  yards  in  the 
«.  -^^^rear  of  the  farmhouse  of  La  Haye  Sainte,  which 
watarioo  adjoins  the  road  to  Charleroi.  The  French  troops, 
on  the  other  side  of  the  valley,  were  posted  along 
a  corresponding  line  of  hills,  stretching  on  either 
side  of  the  hamlet  of  La  Belle  Alliance.  The  sum- 
mit of  these  hills  afforded  an  excellent  position  for 
the  French  artillery ;  but  an  attack  across  the  val- 
ley would  necessarily  be  exposed  to  a  severe  can- 
nonade from  the  British  batteries. 

Wellington  had  stationed  General  Hill  with  7,000 
men  at  Hal,  six  miles  on  the  right,  to  cover  the 
road  from  ICons  to  Brussels.  Barly  on  the  morn- 
ing of  the  18th,  he  despatched  letters  to  Louis 
XYIII.  at  Gh^it,  recommending  that  monarch  to 
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retire  to  Antwerp  on  the  enemy's  approach.  Bltt- 
cber,  during  the  night  of  the  17tb,  sent  word  to^JS^*^ 
Wellington  that  he  would  join  him  at  Waterloo 
with  his  whole  army,  and  that  his  men  might  be 
expected  to  fall  apon  the  right  of  the  enemy  early 
in  the  afternoon. 

Of  the  two  armies  thus  facing  each  other,  the 
French  felt  more  confident  of  victory.  The  Brit- 
ish officers  and  soldiers,  after  the  manner  of  their 
kind,  despised  their  allies.  Wellington  himself 
ordered  his  Dutch  troops  out  of  the  line  of  battle, 
remarking  wrathfully,  ^'  'Tis  the  worst  army  that  weiunKtoD 
ever  was  got  together."  Napoleon  had  reason  to 
expect  that  the  English  would  give  him  a  hard  tus- 
sle. **The  British  infantry  are  the  very  devil  to 
fightP'  said  Foy  on  the  morning  of  the  battle;  and 
Soult,  too,  with  his  bitter  memories  of  Spain,  uttered 
a  note  of  warning:  ^^Sire,  I  know  these  English, 
they  will  die  on  the  ground  on  which  they  stand 
before  they  lose  it''  But  Napoleon  knew  that  he^^^J;;^ 
had  the  advantage  of  numbers,  and  counted  es- 
pecially on  the  great  strength  of  his  artillery  and 
cavalry.  Moreover,  he  believed  Blticher  to  be  thor- 
oughly beaten,  and  did  not  think  that  the  Prassians 
would  prove  so  troublesome  to  Grouchy  that  he 
could  not  count  on  the  support  of  Grouchy 's  86,000 
men.  He  was  borne  up,  too,  by  a  strong  belief 
in  the  unfailing  superiority  of  his  own  military 
genius. 

It  was  a  beautif  al  June  day,  after  a  wet  and  chilly 
night.  As  the  ground  was  still  too  soggy  for  rapid 
movements  of  artillery  or  cavalry  evolutions  on  any 
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gnuid  Bcale,  If  apoleon  put  off  the  figbt  to  hold  a 
inal  grand  reriew  of  all  his  hosts  in  battle  array. 
On  the  plain  of  Waterloo  the  crops  that  Snnday 
morning  stood  high,  with  bright  patches  of  pale 
green  rye  and  red  cloyer.  On  the  other  side  of  the 
vale,  the  British  soldiers,  lying  cramped  in  their 
damp  ditches,  coald  see  the  snn  glittering  on  Napo- 
leon's martial  oolnmns,  and  heard  the  stirring  strains 
of  the  ** Marseillaise*'  wafted  across  the  waving 
wheat  fields.  When  the  men,  at  last,  heard  the 
roar  of  a  hnndred  thousand  French  throats  yelling 
*^Yiye  TEmperearl"  a  stir  ran  through  their  ranks. 
The  auxiliaries  appeared  ill  at  ease.  ''The  mere 
name  of  Napoleon,"  said  Wellington,  '^has  beaten 
them  before  they  have  fired  a  shot." 
Opening  of  Shortly  before  noon  the  battle  began  with  heavy 
artillery  fire  from  the  heights  of  La  Belle  Alliance. 
Immediately  Beille's  corps,  6,000  strong,  advanced 
on  Hongoumont.  As  the  column  swept  down  the 
slope  a  mass  of  French  tirailleurB  skirmished  into 
the  adjoining  wood,  and  thence  up  to  the  orchard 
and  garden  of  the  chateau  where  the  British  lay. 
They  were  picked  off  from  the  windows  of  the  cha- 
teau, while  the  British  Light  Foot  Guards,  seeking 
shelter  in  the  hollow  of  a  road  between  the  orchard 
and  the  house,  from  that  line  of  vantage  repulsed 
all  French  attacks.  MtLfiling,  the  Prussian  aide-de- 
camp on  the  British  general  staff,  doubted  whether 
tailSof  Hougoumont  could  hold  out,  but  Wellington  ex- 
monf^'  pressed  confidence  in  If acDonnell,  the  Scoteh  officer 
in  charge  of  that  point. 
While  the  fight  raged  in  that  quarter,  the  French 
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artillery  played  havoo  with  the  British  batteriei» 
The  ganners  had  been  ordered  to  hold  their  fire  for 
a  general  attack.  About  two  in  the  afternoon  a 
dark  mass  was  seen  moving  in  the  woods  of  Ohain. 
The  French  officers  turned  their  glasses  on  it,  and 
exfMresaed  a  joyful  hope  that  it  was  Orouchy'a 
corps.  A  veconnoitring  party  returned  with  the 
unwelcome  news  that  they  were  Prussians.  Napo- 
Icon  instantly  despatched  a  part  of  Ney's  troops  ta 
h<^  them  in  check,  while  he  made  haste  to  launch 
hia  great  infantry  attack.  Seventy-two  guns  pre* 
pared  the  way  with  a  torrent  of  grape  shot. 
B'Brlon  with  four  diviaiona  of  sixteen  thousand 
men  flung  himself  against  La  fiaye  Sainte  on  the 
British  left  and  drove  in  the  thin  red  line  of  Pio- 
ton*s  division  which  had  already  suffered  heavy 
lasses  at  Quatre-Bras.  A  Dutch-Belgian  brigade 
took  to  its  heels  and  swept  through  the  British 
ranks  followed  by  their  curses.  Baring's  Hanove> 
rjans,  on  the  other  hand,  stoutly  held  their  ground. 
At  last,  under  the  terrific  fire  of  the  French  gunners 
the  farmhouse  of  La  Haye  Sainte  caught  fire,  just  ^^  ^ 
as  the  French  attack  had  spent  its  force.  Lord 
Uxbridge  with  his  cavalry  fell  upon  the  French 
infantry  and  threw  them  in  disord^  before  the 
euirassiers,  skirmishing  on  the  other  side  of  a  sand 
pit»  could  form  for  a  counter  charge.  Picton's  in- 
fantry followed  with  a  bayonet  charge  and  regained 
the  cresL  There  they  were  swept  by  such  deadly 
artillery  fire  that  the  men  flung  themselves  fiat  on 
their  faces.  Picton  was  killed.  **Hard  pounding  ^|^ 
this,  gentlemen,"  said  Wellington,  as  he  rode  past 
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hiB  proBtrate  lines.    **Let  us  see  who  will  poand  the 
hardest. ' ' 

By  this  time  the  fight  around  Hoagomnont  had 
reached  a  crisis.  The  upper  story  of  the  chateau 
was  riddled  with  solid  shot  and  the  roof  caught 
fire.  From  the  blazing  windows  the  Light  Guaida 
continued  to  pour  their  unintermittent  fire,  while 
the  wounded  lying  behind  them  were  sufi!ocated  in 
the  smoke.  Once,  the  French  broke  in  the  main 
gateway,  but  were  bayoneted  on  the  threshold. 
MaoDonnell,  who  was  of  herculean  proportions,  with 

MkoDoo-  a  cluster  of  his  officers,  by  sheer  force  shut  the  gate 
again  in  the  face  of  the  frantic  Frenchmen.  Mer- 
cer, an  eye-witness,  declared  later  that  around  this 
spot  the  dead  were  heaped  up  as  thick  as  on  the 
great  breach  of  Badajos. 

At  four  in  the  afternoon,  when  the  British  line 
was  held  to  be  sufficiently  shaken  by  the  prolonged 
artillery  fire.  Napoleon  meant  to  let  Key  try  a 
cavalry  charge  en  ma8Be4  Key  moved  his  columns 
in  advance  of  the  Emperor^s  orders. 

ig^»^  Through  a  gap  of  barely  one  thousand  yards  came 
tweix|ty-one  squadrons  of  cuirassiers  and  nineteen 
squadrons  of  lancers,  trotting  down  the  slope. 
Along  the  British  lines  sounded  the  bugle  call, 
"Prepare  to  receive  cavalry  I"  The  men  formed 
in  squares,  or,  rather,  oblongs,  behind  the  crest 
of  the  hill,  while  the  horse  artillery  came  dashing 
up  and  unlimbered  on  the  ridge  before  them.  The 
gunners  were  ordered  to  keep  up  an  incessant  fire 
of  grape  and  canister  until  the  French  horsemen 
should  be  all  but  upon  them.    Thel  they  were  to 
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mn  ior  shelter  undw  the  bayoneto  of  the  neireet 
square. 

At  aa  even  gallop  the  French  squadron  oame 
thundering  np  the  slope — ^a  solid  front  of  flafthing  ^^  ^^ 
swords  and  gleaming  breast-plates.  Within  a  thou-^biu^ 
sand  feet  from  the  British  gnns  they  pat  spurs  to 
their  horses  and  charged  madly  forward  at  fall 
speed.  As  they  beheld  the  gunners  running  for 
life,  and  saw  the  smoke  drifting  oyer  a  long  row  of 
field-pieces  standing  silent  and  deserted,  the  FreiMsh 
cuirassiers  became  drunk  with  the  rapture  of  vie- 
tory.  Bising  in  their  stirrups  at  mid-career,  they 
iHToke  into  a  hoarse  cheer.  The  fate  of  a  few  un- 
fortunate squadrons  that  crashed  into  a  sunken  road 
trayersing  the  field  was  scarcely  heeded* 

As  the  horsem«[i  swept  oyer  the  ildge  through 
the  abandoned  batteries,  they  beheld  the  double 
line  of  British  squares.  At  the  same  time  they  re- 
ceiyed  a  yolley  full  in  the  face,  and  the  leading 
squadron  went  down,  man  and  horse.  The  mad- 
dened steeds  of  the  following  squadrons  sweryed 
sidewise  and  swept  past  the  flanks  of  the  hollow 
squares.  They  were  instantly  charged  by  the  French 
British  cayalry  stationed  behind  the  squares.  Inrepqked 
confusion  the  French  went  galloping  back  oyer 
the  slope. 

The  scattered  squadrons  reformed  in  the  yalley. 
Ney,  who  had  taken  his  ill  success  at  Quatre-Bras 
deeply  to  heart,  called  in  the  whole  of  Eellermann's 
diyision — ^thirty-seyen  squadrons;  eleyen  of  cuiras- 
laiers,  six  of  carbineers,  and  the  Bed  Lancers  of  the 
Guard.    Thus  enforced,  the  French  charged  again. 
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The  same  soeneB  were  enacted  onoe  more.  The 
gunners  stood  by  the  guns  antil  the  last  moment, 
and  the  Brittsh  squares  stood  immovable,  sending 
ToUey  after  roUey  into  the  demoralized  horsemen. 
Oocasionally  some  French  leader  would  succeed  in 
riding  home  to  the  very  bayonets,  there  to  discharge 
S^Sgg  <»  his  pistol  into  the  face  of  some  British  fusilier,  but 
as  a  rule  the  horses  refused  to  run  into  the  fringe  of 
steel.  From  four  until  six  o'clock  these  scenes  were 
repeated.  The  French  rode  up  again  and  again, 
through  the  batteries  and  around  the  squares— ^^For 
all  the  world,"  to  quote  Wellington's  words,  '*as 
if  they  owned  them."  As  the  horsemen  reappeared 
oyer  the  crest  of  the  hill  the  British  infantry,  level- 
ling  their  muskets,  would  mutter  scornfully,  ^'Here 
oome  those  Tools  again  1"  and  let  them  have  it  At 
last  the  horses  themselves  were  so  worn  out  that 
they  could  only  be  brought  up  on  the  trot  The 
British  were  careful  to  hold  their  fire  until  their 
assailants  came  within  pistol  shot  *^Tbe  English 
squares  and  the  French  squadrons,''  said  Lord  An- 
glesby,  **seemed  hardly  to  take  notice  of  each 
other." 

For  two   hours,  16,000  French  horsemen  made 

thirteen   distinct  charges  on  the  British  squares, 

Mercer'8    but  the  British  line  of  battle  remained  unbroken. 

One  of  the  most  realistic  pictures  of  the  fight  at 
this  stage  is  given  by  Captain  Mercer,  in  command 
of  a  battery  of  horse  artillery.  Mercer  was  on  the 
extreme  British  right  during  the  first  parts  of  the 
battle,  and  only  got  occasional  glimpses  of  the  ridge 
where  the  fight  was  raging — ^intermittent  visions  of 


Frenok  MTahy  riding  in  f  arioQB  ohaiges,  and  abttt- 
doned  Britisk  baUeries  with  gans,  maade  in  air, 
against  the  backgioond  of  gray  and  whirling  smoke. 
About  three  o*oloek,  in  the  height  of  the  eavabry 
atmggle,  Fraser,  who  was  in  ohief  oommand  of  the 
horse  artiUerji  galloped  down  the  reverse  slope  to 
Mercer's  battery,  his  faee  black  with  powder,  hia 
uniform  torn.  He  broi^ht  the  battery  at  full  gallop 
to  the  central  ridge,  ezplaining  as  they  rode  Wel- 
liagtcm's  orders,  that,  when  the  French  earalry 
chaiged  home,  M^K^er  and  his  men  should  take 
refuge  under  the  bayonets  of  the  neanst  square. 

As  they  neared  the  crest  on  a  gallop,  Mercer  de-  ' 
scribes  >he  humming  of  the  bullets  as  ct  **innumer- 
aUe  gnats  fllling  the  air."  Through  the  smoke,  a 
few  hundred  yards  ahead,  were  the  French  squad- 
rons, comii^  on  a  gallop.  Mercer's  guns  were 
swung  around,  unlimbered,  and  fired  with  breath- 
less speed.    The  French  cuirassiers  still  came  on. 

''They  moved  in  profound  silence/'  writes  Mereet^ 
and  the  only  sound  that  could  be  heard  from  them, 
amid  the  incessant  roar  of  battle,  was  the  low,  thun-  JglSSS^ 
der-like  reverberation  of  the  ground  beneath  the 
simultaneous  tread  of  so  many  horses,,  through 
which  ran  a  jangling  ripple  of  sharp  metallic  sound, 
the  ring  of  steel  on  steeL  The  British  gunners,  <m 
their  part,  showed  a  stern  coolness  fully  equal  to 
the  occasion.  Every  man  stood  steadily  at  his  post, 
''the  guns  ready  loaded  with  round-shot  first,  and 
a  case  over  it;  the  tubes  were  in  the  vents,  the  poirt- 
fires  glared  and  sputtered  behind  the  wheels."  The 
French  column  was  led  on  this  time  by  an  officer  in 
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a  rich  xmifonn,  his  breast  oovered  with  deoorationsi 
whose  earnest  gestioulations  were  strangely  oon- 

8C^r^  trasted  with  the  solemn  demeanor  of  those  to  wh<Mn 
they  were  addressed.  Mercer  allowed  the  leading 
squadron  to  come  within  sixty  yards,  then  lifted 
his  glove  as  the  signal  to  fire.  Nearly  the  whole 
leading  rank  fell  in  an  instant,  while  the  roand  shot 
pierced  the  column.  The  front,  covered  with  strug- 
gling horses  and  men,  was  impassable.  Some  of 
the  braver  spirits  did  break  their  way  through,  only 
to  fall,  man  and  horse,  at  the  muzzles  of  the  guns. 
The  British  guns  were  served  with  astonishing  ac- 
tivity, and  men  and  horses  tumbled  before  them 
like  ninepins.  Where  the  horse  alone  was  killed, 
the  cuirassier  could  be  seen  stripping  himself  of  his 
armor  with  desperate  haste  to  escape.  The  mass  of 
the  French  for  a  moment  stood  still,  then  broke  to 
pieces  and  fled. 

^g^<^       All  this  while  the  French  artillery  played  on  the 

•"*"**^    British  guns.    At  the  end  of  the  day  Mercer's  bat- 
tery had  lost  two  men  out  of  every  three,  and  of 
.  200  horses  sheltered  behind  the  ridge,  140  lay  dead 
or  dying. 

Marshal  Ney,  who  was  probably  the  officer  whom 
Mercer  described,  had  one  horse  after  another  shot 
under  him.  With  his  hat  and  coat  riddled  with 
bullets,  he  still  led  chaise  on  charge.  '*The  mad- 
man I'*  said  Napoleon,  who  watched  the  stru^le 
through  his  field-glass,  ^*he  is  massacring  my  cav- 

desperate  airy  I"  All  Ney  could  think  of  was  to  send  for 
new  reinforcements.  ^*If  we  don't  die  here,  under 
the  English  bullets,"  he  said  to  General  d'Erlon, 
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^^there  is  nothing  left  for  yon  and  me  but  to  lose 
our  heads  on  the  scaffold*"  Napoleon,  with  his  eye 
on  the  Prussians,  reluctantly  despatched  his  Guards 
to  help  Key.  General  Friant  led  forward  the  Old 
and  the  New  Guard.  Ney  gathered  his  squadrons 
for  a  last  charge,  and  flung  himself  on  the  British 
centre.  It  was  a  decisive  moment.  General  Hill, 
who  had  just  joined  Wellington,  said,  **You  may 
be  killed  here,  what  orders  do  you  leave  me?" 

**To  die  on  the  spot  to  the  last  man,  so  that  ^^  J^^g^ 
Prussians  may  be  all  on  the  ground,"  replied  Wei- "*"■**** 
lington. 

As  the  French  Guards  charged  over  the  crest, 
Maitland*s  regiment,  which  had  been  lying  flat  on 
the  ground  where  the  guns  had  stood,  fired  a  point- 
blank  ToUey  in  the  face  of  the  dense  columns.  The 
first  line  of  the  French  went  down,  and  those  be- 
hind wavered.  General  Friant  was  shot  from  his 
horse.  The  British  cavalry  came  forward  at  a  gal- 
lop. Then  it  was  that  Wellington,  reining  in  his 
horse  behind  the  crest,  gave  the  famous  order:  *'ITp,  ^JRlw^^ 
Guards,  and  at  them  I"  The  British  charged  down  **^  **'*"'*' 
the  slope.  All  the  squares,  relieved  of  their  terri- 
ble waiting  ordeal  of  the  afternoon,  broke  ranks  and 
charged  forward  with  a  hoarse  yell.  Wellington, 
smiling  grimly,  sent  orders  after  them  that  every 
command  should  move  forward,  as  it  stood.  The 
last  brigade  of  fresh  cavalry  was  sent  forward 
to  retake  La  Belle  Alliance.  The  Prussians  at 
last  came  upon  the  battlefield.  Grouchy,  pressing  ^[k^** 
upon  their  rearguard,  insisted  that  he  had  never  re- 
ceived the  Emperor's  orders  to  join  him.    Buelow's 
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oorpB  ol  Ftuaaiaiifly  idiered  ef  pwiwuw  ia  front, 
immediately  flung  itself  into  the  bsttle.  The  men 
had  been  floondering  over  eoggy  loteat  roada  for 
hour  after  honr^  haraaeed  by  Gionehy  in  ttieir  rear 
and  Ney'a  detaohments  in  front  Bltteher  himaelf 
had  to  nige  his  men  to  do  their  atmneti  crying^ 
**Boy8|  donH  make  me  break  my  word  to  the  Bog- 
lishl"  When  Wellingtm  canght  aighl  of  the  first 
Proflaian  platoona,  he  ahoated  joyfully  to  MiiflUngi 
''Well,  yon  aee  MaeDonnell  held  oot  to  the  last" 

The  united  hoato  of  Englishmen  aiMl  Pruaaiana 
now  preaaed  forward  and  completely  oyerwhelmed 
the  Freooh.  Zielhen'a  Huaaara  chaxged  iBto  their 
broken  in&ntxy.  Napdeon'a  Old  Guard  waa  the 
last  to  make  a  atand,  fonni^g  in  aolid  aqnaraa  long 
after  nightfalL  Called  upon  to  anrrendec,  th^y 
made  the  hialorio  reply:  *'La  garde  ne  ae  rend  paa; 
elle  mort'*  Of  10,000  of  their  men,  only  lliO  aliU 
atood.  The  Britiah  and  Proaaian  oaralxy  finally 
orerrode  them.  Long  after  darkneaa  the  men  were 
atill  fighting  hand  to  hand.  Napoleon  eaei^ed  in 
the  oonf uaion.  He  apoke  first  of  dying  on  the  field, 
but  Marshal  Soult  aeiaed  his  white  Persian  charger 
by  the  bridle  and  turned  him  round,  aayipg,  *'Is 
not  the  enemy  lucky  enough  aa  it  ia?" 

Wellington'a  aides-de-camp  on  tbdr  aide  tried  lo 
dmw  him  out  of  the  danger  in  whkh  he  stood  of 
being  shot  by  both  friends  and  foea.  **  What  does 
it  matter?"  said  the  English  general.  *'Iiet  Ihem 
fire  aa  they  like,  the  battle  is  wool'* 

At  the  farm  of  La  Belle  Alliance,  Blfteher  ofEered 
hia  hand  to  Wellington.    **I  will  aleep  tonight  in 
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Bonaparte's  last  night's  qnarters,"  said  Wellington. 
**And  I  will  driye  him  out  of  his  nextl"  replied 
Blucher.  ^^Leaye  it  all  to  me  I"  Favored  by  a 
moonlight  night,  the  Prussians  so  hotly  pursued 
the  French  that  an  immense  Dumber  of  prisoners 
and  avast  amount  of  booty  fell  into  their  handa 
Napoleon  narrowly  escaped  being  taken  prisoner. 
At  GenappOi  where  the  bridge  was  blocked  by  fugi- 
tives, the  pursuit  was  so  close  that  the  Emperor  was 
compelled  to  abandon  his  carriage,  leaving  his  sword 
and  hat  behind  him.  BlfLcher,  who  reached  the^SSrnit 
spot  shortly  afterward,  sent  Napoleon's  hat,  sword 
and  star  to  the  King  of  Prussia,  retained  his  cloak, 
telescope  and  carriage  for  his  own  use,  and  gave  up 
all  the  money  found  to  his  soldiery.  The  whole  of 
the  army  stores,  two  hundred  and  forty  guns,  and 
an  innumerable  quantity  of  arms  thrown  away  by 
the  fugitives,  fell  into  his  hands.  As  Lamartine  has 
said,  ''The  defeat  left  nothing  undecided.  The  war^^ 
began  and  ended  in  a  single  battle." 

The  battle  of  Waterloo  cost  Wellington  nearly 
16,000  dead  and  wounded.  The  losses  of  the  Prus- 
sians exceeded  7,000  men.  The  full  amount  of  Na- 
poleon's losses  could  never  be  estimated,  since  his  caBoai- 

ties  of 

army  practically  dispersed  after  the  fugitives  crossed  Waterloo 
the  Sambre.    Immediately  after  the  great  battle  the 
Austrians,  under  Schwarzenbei^  and  Fremont,  ad- 
vanced as  far  as  Lyons.     The  Princ^of  Wurtem- 
berg  defeated  General  Bapp  before  Strasburg,  andpnuioe 
the  Swiss,  under  General  Bachman,  poured  over  the 
Alps.    France  was  lost. 
Napoleon  reached  Paris  alone  on  the  night  of 
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June  10.  He  bunt  in  on  GMkaoooiirfc  at  4he 
TnilerieB,  but  Ua  agitelion  was  00  giea4  he  oonld 
flCftzcelj  speak:  **Yoq  have  heard  the  newa?  All 
ia  loBt  The  army  did  wondeiBi  till  they  were  adnd 
by  a  panic  terror  and  gave  ap  evecythiog.  Keyaoted 
like  a  maniao  and  threw  away  my  cavalry.    I  am 

vt9^eo^  done  for,  and  mnai  have  a  bath  and  two  hoars'  sleep. 

i**^  I  am  chokiog*"  Doriog  his  bath  the  Emperor  an- 
nounced: '^nothing  bat  a  dJetatership  can  save  the 
coontry.  I  have  no  longer  an  army,  or  a  siogle 
mosket.  My  only  resonroes  are  the  people.  I  h<^ 
the  representatiTes  will  stand  by  me  if  1  conToke 
the  Ohambers." 

The  Depaties^  howerery  had  resolved  on  a  differ- 
ent policy.  Davoast  and  Looien  Bonaparte  oiged 
a  dictatcMTship;  bat  Fonch^,  Lafayette,  Dapin  and 
other  leaders  of  the  popular  party  were  detennined 
to  estaUish  the  absolute  sovereignty  of  the  National 

gpforittoB  Assembly.    **TheHoaseofBepiesentatiTeS|"  moved 

pi»«  Lafayette,  ''declares  that  the  indq^wndenoe  of  the 
nation  as  menaced.  The  Ohamber  declares  its  sit* 
tings  permanent  Bvery  attempt  to  diasolye  it  is 
declared  high  treason.  The  National  Guards  hav% 
fw  siz-and-twenty  years,  preserved  the  iotemal 
peace  of  the  country  and  the  persons  of  its  repre- 
sentatiTes;  and  the  means  of  increasing  the  num« 
bers  of  that  force  must  be  now  considered."  This 
resolution  was  carried  by  acclamation.  Luoien 
called  Lafayette  an  ingrate.    ^*I  wanting  in  grati* 

LafiKyeoe  tudc  to  Napolconl"    ezolaimcd  Lafayette,  indig- 

Assorts  «^ 

himself  nantly:  ^^Do  you  know  what  we  have  done  for 
him?    Hare  you  forgotten  that  the  bones  ot  our 
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brothen  and  our  children  everywhere  attest  onr 
fidelity  to  him — amid  the  Bands  of  Africa — on  the 
flhoree  of  the  Gaadalqoiyir  and  the  Tagas— ^n  the 
banks  of  the  Vistula,  and  in  the  frozen  deserts  of 
Muscovy  ?  Three  millions  of  Frenchmen  have  per- 
ished  for  one  man,  who  still  wishes  to  fight  the  com- 
bined powers  of  Europe.  We  have  done  enough 
for  Napoleon;  let  us  now  try  to  save  France.** 

The  call  for  Napoleon's  abdication  now  became 
universal. 

**I  propose,"  said  General  Solignac,  "that  a  com- J^J^yj^j^ 
mittee  wait  on  the  Emperor  for  his  immediate  de-  aL^SSLt 


oision." 


"Let  us  delay  an  hour,"  cried  Lucien. 

"An  hour,  but  no  more,"  replied  Solignac. 

"If  the  answer  is  not  returned  at  that  time,"  said 
Lafayette,  "I  will  move  for  his  dethronement." 

When  Lucien  went  with  this  commission  to  Na- 
poleon, he  found  him  in  4he  utmost  agitation,  debat- 
ing with  himself  whether  to  commit  suicide  or  to 
dissolve  the  Chambers  by  force.  Lucien  told  him 
impressively  that  he  must  either  abdicate  or  dismiss 
the  Chambers  and  seize  the  supreme  power. 

"Dethrone  me  I"  said  Napoleon.  "They  dare  not 
doiti" 

"Iq  an  hour,"  replied  Begnaud  de  St.  Angely,  Jjgtj-^ 
"your  dethronement,  on  the  motion  of  Lafayette, 
will  be  irrevocably  pronounced:   they  have  given 
you  only  an  hour's  grace — do  you  hear  ?    Only  an 
hour." 

Napoleon  turned  to  Fouch^  and  said  with  a  bitter 
smile:  "Write  to  the  gentlemen  to  keep  themselves 
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^eU  They flhall be satiflfled.''    Hethmidklitodio 

Lmoieii  a  formal  act  of  abdioatioii  ia  &Tor  ef  hk  sos. 

5SSi       ''My  aont"  he  repeated  t«0  or  three  timM/'mjaoBJ 

What  a  chimeral    No,  no.    It  ie  not  ia  faror  of  mj 

aoQ  that  I  am  abdicaliiig,  but  i&  that  of  the  Boor- 

hoQB.    They  at  least  are  not  {Mrisoaers  at  Vienna  l" 

Geaerak  Lafayette   and  Sebaetiani,   with  three 

othersi  wtf e  deajMitohed  to  the  headqnartem  of  the 

alUes  to  aaBonAoe  the  Emperor'a  abdieation  and  to 

sne  for  peace.    Napoleon  withdrew,  almoet  aloae^ 

to  Malmaiaon,  where  Queen  Hortease  had  been  My- 

ipg  ainoe  the  daath  of  her  Brother,  Joeephinow    Oa 

Jane  26,  he  said  farewell  to  his  officers  and  gnardla 

BIftcher,  in  the  meaawhilei^  had  poshed  fiarwatd 

without  lossol  time  and  stood  before  the  gales  of 

^g^j„,g^^^     Paris.    He  snmmoned  the  eitj  to  swieodter.    When 

ISrtB*       Dayoosty  eommandiiig  the  Natiooial  Oaaids^  held 

off  the  eapitaktioBi  aad  spoke  of  makiBg  a  last  de- 

fenoe^  Blfleher  wrote  him  a  eort  note  ia  iU-spelled 

Oexman:  **Take  eare  what  yoa  da     If  we  mast 

take  the  city  by  storm^  we  shall  remember  liow  yon 

dealt  with  Hamburg.*' 

On  July  8,  Paris  soxrendered  after  a  fntile  eom* 
bat  in  the  outskirts  at  Issy.     Davoust's  troops  had 

The  city  '^ 

capttuiateg  three  days  wherein  to  eyacoate  the  city.  On  July 
ly  the  Prussians  entered,  and  General  Muffling  was 
appointed  military  governor.  Bl&cher,  who  was 
incensed  at  the  destruction  of  the  stone  column  of 
Bossbaohy  and  the  disappearance  of  Frederick  the 
Oreat's  sword  and  watch,  placed  cannons  at  the  im- 
portant  points,  and  gaye  orders  to  destroy  tiie  most 
galling  of  French  trophies— notably,  the  Bridge  of 
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JeuL    By  tiiift  tune  tha  Allied  tooops  had  €om#  up, 
and  wilb  tbem  King  Louia  XVUL  and  hia  ooonael-g^'' 
loiB,  tha  Ootmt  oi  Artoia  aad  Prinoe  Tallayiand  ^^^^^^ 
Beneyento. 

Talleynnd  bagged  Oonnt  voa  der  Oolta  to  use  hia 
inflaauM  for  the  preaervathm  of  the  bridge.  Blft* 
oher  replied  to  hia  eatreatiea:  **I  will  blow  up  tha 
bridge,  and  ahoald  yerj  moeh  like  to  have  Talleyrand 
flitting  upon  it  at  the  timer'  An  attempt  to  blow  it 
up  waa  aetnally  made»  bat  waa  giyen  up  when  Wel- 
Ungtoa  aent  one  of  hia  aidea-de^oamp  to  prevent  it. 
The  King  of  Prnaaia  himaelf  rode  to  the  apot  to 
lemoAatrate  with  hia  field  manhal.  For  thia  ^ndj^p^s^^ 
oAer  acta  of  inteifereaee  Bliloher  openly  upbraided 
the  di|doniata:  ''I  ahoald  like  you  gentlemen  of  the 
quill  to  be  for  onoe  ezpoaed  to  a  amart  platoon  fire, 
]Qat  to  teaoh  you  what  pertia  we  aoktieia  haye  to  run 
in  Older  to  repair  your  blundera/' 

It  waa  at  Wellington'a  great  banquat  in  Iummh*  of 
the  aorrender  of  Paris,  a  few  daya  afterward,  that 
Blfkoher  propoaed  the  famoua  toaat;  '*May  the  peaa 
eC  the  diplomata  not  undo  what  we  have  won  with 
the  awotdl" 

On  the  same  day  that  Ijouia  XVilL  entered^ 
Paris,  welcomed  by  Fouch^  and  other  self •consti-  n^tSiM 
tated  spokesmen  of  the  people,  Napoleon  withdrew 
to  Bocbefort.  There  yarioua  {riana  vrere  proposed 
for  his  escape.  Lafayette  offered  to  have  him  oon- 
reyed  to  the  United  Statea  on  an  American  mer- 
chant veesel.  The  Prefect  of  Marine  put  a  goTem- 
ment  cutter  at  his  disposal,  wherewith  to  elude  the 
British  mauM^-war  in  the  offii^.    ^Sbioe  the  aoeiety 
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6L  men  is  denied  me/'  wrote  Napoleon  in  a 
mood,  '*I  will  take  refoge  in  the  boBom  of  nature, 
and  there  I  shall  live  in  the  solitude  which  harmo- 
nizes with  my  last  thoughts." 
Fkojaoted  It  was  arranged  that  all  of  Napoleon's  brothers, 
TSSctk  as  well  as  Hortense,  with  others  of  his  close  family 
oirole,  should  meet  him  in  America.  By  this  time 
two  British  cruisers  drew  close  into  the  mouth  of 
the  harbor,  and  it  became  plain  that  it  would  be 
next  to  impossible  to  foil  their  vigilance.  As  a 
last  resource,  Napoleon,  on  July  9,  sent  Las  Gasas 
to  Captain  Maiiland,  commanding  H.M.S.  '^BeHer- 
ophon,"  to  sound  him  as  to  his  probable  line  of 
oonduct.  The  British  officer  sent  back  word  that 
he  would  stop  any  ship  attempting  to  force  the 
gr^  blockade.  In  regard  to  the  granting  of  a  safe  con- 
*''^'^''^*^  duct  for  the  person  of  the  Emperor,  Maitland  added 
he  had  received  no  instructions,  but  felt  sure  that 
England  would  always  show  Napoleon  the  respect 
due  to  the  high  position  he  held.  After  this  set- 
back a  few  more  days  were  wasted  in  vacillating 
projects.  Napoleon  resolved  to  gain  a  last  point 
raneiSm  ^7  throwing  himself  upon  the  generosity  of  his  vic- 
tors. On  J  uly  14,  he  wrote  to  the  Prince  Begent 
of  England: 

"YouB  BoYAL  Highness — After  being  aimed  at, 
both  by  the  factions  which  divide  my  country  and 
by  the  enmity  of  the  great  powers  of  Europe,  I 
have  finished  my  political  career,  and  now  come, 
like  Themistocles,  to  sit  down  by  the  hearth  of  the 
English  people.  I  place  myself  under  the  protec- 
tion of  their  laws,  which  I  claim  from  your  roya^ 
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kai^iMBB  m  the  moot  poipwrful^  the  noel  wkmUmk^ 
Mid  the  moBt  generous  of  my  enemies." 

The  next  day  he  went  on  board  the  ^'Bellero- 
phon."  In  accordance  with  his  request,  Captain 
Maitland  forthwith  set  sail  for  England.  Ten  days 
later  he  brought  his  illustrious  prisoner  into  Plym- 
outh. This  turn  of  affairs  put  the  British  Govern- 
ment in  extreme  embarrassment  It  was  proposed 
in  the  Cabinet  to  deliyw  Napoleon  to  the  King  of 
France  as  a  state  prisoner,  but  in  the  end  it  was 
determined  to  put  the  outlaw  out  of  harm's  way  on 
the  distant  island  of  St  Helena,  a  solitary  rook 
lost  between  Africa  and  America. 

Lord  Keith,  the  admiral  in  command  at  Plymouth, 
was  instructed  to  inform  Napoleon  of  his  deporta- 
tion as  a  prisoner  for  life.  The  Emperor  received 
the  news  with  an  impassive  oounteoaDoa  When 
he  learned  that  only  three  of  his  old  servants  were 
to  accompany  him,  and  that  he  was  to  be  deprived 
of  all  personal  resources,  he  made  a  motion  as  if  to 
surrender  his  sword.  Lord  Keith  awkwardly  turned 
his  back  and  retired  in  silence.  On  August  9,  the  8t^^  ^ 
*^ Northumberland,"  bearing  Napoleon  to  his  exile, 
sailed  from  Plymouth.  With  the  deposed  Emperor 
went  Generals  Bertrand,  Montholon  and  Gourgeaud, 
with  their  families,  and  Count  de  Las  Oasas.  Bear- 
Admiral  Cockbarn,  who  commanded  the  squadron, 
has  left  the  most  interesting  account  of  the  voyage 
and  Napoleon's  frank  disclosures  in  his  conversa- 
tions with  him. 

The  tragic  fate  of  this  greatest  of  modern  con- 
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qneiofs  made  a  profound  impression  on  Borope. 
^^Seo?  Ooeihe,  at  Weimar,  said  to  his  friend  Eckerman: 
^^They  have  chained  down  another  Prometheus. 
For  the  sake  of  a  great  name  he  knocked  half  the 
world  to  pieces.  All  romance,  all  illusions,  all 
poetry  are  as  nothing  before  the  brute  strength  of 
such  a  character.  Bat  as  a  hero  he  will  grow  more 
gigantic  in  his  proportions  the  further  he  is  removed 
from  us.** 

In  a  similar  strain   is  Victor  Hugo*s  immortal 
verse: 

Vlotor  Angel  or  demon  1  thoa — ^whether  of  light 

E^^B^  The  minister,  or  d&rimeea — etill  dost  swaj 

This  age  of  ours;  thine  eagle's  soaring  flight 

Bears  us,  all  breathless,  after  it,  away. 
The  eye  that  from  ihy  presence  fain  would  stray 
Shuns  thee  in  vain;  thy  mighty  shadow  thrown 
Bests  on  all  pictures  of  the  living  day, 
And  on  the  threshold  of  our  time,  alone. 
Dazzling,  yet  sombre,  stands  thy  form,  NapoleoDr 

For  most  Englishmen,  Bonaparte,  with  his  dreams 
of  British  conquest,  was  still  too  threatening  a  real* 
ity  to  be  regarded  from  an  abstract  point  of  view. 
For  English  children  the  dread  name  of  ''Bony"  was 
still  a  nursery  bogie.  Thackeray  has  reported  how, 
when  as  a  boy  he  was  returning  home  from  India, 
and  his  ship  stopped  at  St.  Helena,  the  black  stew- 
ard showed  him  a  short,  stout  man  walking  in  a 
garden:  ''That  is  he,"  said  the  negro  servant  in 
an  awed  whisper;  "that  is  Bony.  He  eats  three 
live  sheep  every  day  and  all  the  little  children  he 
can  lay  hold  of."  Even  Byron,  cosmopolitan  genius 
that  he  was,  wrote  his  ''Ode  to  Napoleon"  in  a 
strain  of  ringing  British  invective: 
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"flidBM— but  jMtordftjakiiigl  nvmn* 

And  armed  with  kings  to  8iriT»—  ST^* 

And  now  thoa  art  a  nrnnftWim  thing; 
Bo  abjeet— 70t  attrel 

Ib  (his  the  man  of  thousand  thrones, 

Who  strewed  our  earth  with  hostile  booeif 
And  can  he  thus  sunrhret 

8iaoe  he,  misoalled  the  Morning  Bbu, 

Kor  man  nor  fiend  hath  fallen  so  fat. 

HI  mhided  manl  why  scourge  thy  kin^ 

Who  bowed  so  k>w  the  knee? 
By  gasing  on  thyastf  gmwa  tiBod, 

Thou  taaghi*st  tfie  ratt  to  see. 
With  might  onqueetioned — ^power  to 
Thine  only  gift  hath  been  the  grave 
To  those  that  worshipped  thee; 
Hor,  till  tl^  lall,  oould  mortals  guess 
Ambition's  lees  than  littleness. 


When  nay  the  wearied  eye  repose^ 
When  gazing  on  the  great; 

Where  neither  gnil^  glory  glows 
Kor  dsspioabis  statot 

Tea— one— 4he  first— the  last — the 

The  Olnoinnatus  of  the  Weet, 
WhoBi  envy  dared  not  hate, 

Bequeath'd  the  name  of  Washington^ 

To  make  men  blush  there  was  but  one  I 


The  Mme  obviouB  oonclaaion  wai  mched  bywaahtav 

ton  tit. 

Ohateaabriaad  in  his  famouB  eflsay  on  **  Washing- i^*poib(» 
ton  el  BonapartOi**  published  with  his  ''M^moires 
d'Outre  Tombe/* 

One  of  the  tniast  estimates  of  the  great  con« 
queror's  oharaoter  is  that  of  Goizot,  who  served 
at  that  time  in  the  French  Ministry  of  Justice.  In 
his  ^^Memmrs  for  the  Histwy  of  Our  Times,*'  Qui-  g^g^^ 
sot  wrote:  '*The  genius  aod  renown  of  Napoleon 
hare  nothing  to  fear  fnHn  the  light  of  history;  jus- 
tice is  done  him  and  will  be  done  every  new  genera- 
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tion.  niostrioQB  in  the  foremoBt  rank  among  the 
greatest  conqaerors  of  enslaved  humanity,  whether 
sabdaing,  ruling,  or  oi^anizing,  eqnally  great  by 
military  genius,  and  by  the  supreme  instinct  of 
national  government,  he  was  constantly  carried 
away  by  selfish  passions  and  desires,  whatever  their 
importance  or  unimportance  might  be,  and  took  no 
cognizance  of  the  eternal  laws  of  duty  and  justice. 
Corrupt,  he  corrupted  others;  despotic,  he  subdued 
minds  and  debased  consciences;  all-powerful,  he 
constantly  made  a  bad  use  of  his  power.  His  glo- 
rious and  blood-stained  traces  remained  soiled  not 
only  by  faults  but  by  crimes.  The  startling  dream 
with  which  he  dazzled  France  has  disappeared;  the 
memory  still  remains,  weakened,  but  always  fatal 
to  our  unhappy  country." 

With  Napoleon  out  of  the  way,  the  rule  of  the 
Bourbons,  in  France,  Spain  and  Naples,  was  car- 
ried along  its  fatuous  course  as  if  the  tremendous 
events  of  the  French  Revolution  and  Napoleonic 
^Jg*2i^Era  had  never  happened.  After  the  second  res- 
toration of  Louis  XYIIL,  Marshals  Mass^na  and 
Oudinot,  as  spokesmen  of  the  National  Guard,  im- 
plored the  king  to  permit  his  soldiers  to  retain 
their  tricolor  standards.  Fouch^  advised  against 
it,  and  the  king  peremptorily  refused.  '^What  a 
race!"  said  Wellington.  "It  is  easier  to  make  them 
accept  a  regicide  than  a  new  idea. '  *  It  was  at  thia 
time  that  the  saying  arose:  "The  Bourbons  have 
forgotten  nothing  and  they  have  learned  nothing." 

Thanks  to  the  intervention  of  the  Czar  and  Wel- 
lington, France  at  that  time  was  spared  the  humil- 
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iaiion  of  losing  the  strong  line  of  border  fortreesefl 
in  Alsace-Lorraine  which  Louis  XIY.  had  wrested  l^ISSm 
from  Germany.  Negotiations  concerning  the  de-' 
tails  of  peace  dragged  on  for  months.  Special  ran- 
cor was  created  in  France  by  Blficher's  levy  of  a 
hundred  million  francs  from  Paris,  and  by  a  general 
demand  for  the  restoration  of  pillaged  art  treasures. 
The  bronze  horses  of  St.  Mark's  had  to  be  sent  back 
to  Venice.  The  sword  of  Frederick  the  Great  was 
kept  hidden;  nor  did  the  Germans  succeed  in  rais- 
ing the  column  of  Bossbach  out  of  the  Seine,  where 
it  had  been  dumped  by  the  Inyalides.  On  the  other 
hand,  most  of  the  valuable  manuscripts  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Heidelberg,  which  Napoleon  had  placed 
in  the  library  of  Paris,  had  to  be  restored.  While 
the  foreign  armies  still  held  the  territory  of  France 
as  a  hostage  for  the  payment  of  a  new  war  indem-  demiittiaB 
nity  of  1,000,000,000  francs,  the  royalists  inaugu- 
rated their  work  of  vengeance.  On  July  24,  two 
lists  of  proscription  were  issued.  They  bore  the 
names  of  nineteen  persons  to  be  tried  for  high 
treason:  notably,  Marshals  Ney,  Grouchy,  Ber- 
trand;  Generals  Lallemand,  d'Erlon,  Lef ebvre- ^S^iSr'^ 
Desnouettes,  Olausel,  Drouot,  Cambronne;  besides 
Lab^doy^re,  Lavalette,  and  Bovigo.  Among  those 
that  were  to  be  banished  were  Marshals  Soult  and 
Bassain.  Davoust  handed  in  his  resignation  as 
Secretary  of  War  and  commander-in-chief  of  the 
Army  of  the  Loire:  '*It  is  my  name  that  ought  to 
be  substituted  for  theirs,"  said  he,  ''since  they  only 
obeyed  the  orders  I  had  given  thpm  as  Minister 
of  War." 
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Thus  enoouraged,  the  royalkl  faetioa  of  the  popu- 
SSISi*^  laoe  went  to  worse  excesses  Barly  in  August, 
"*  Marshal  Bnuie  was  mmdered  by  a  mob  at  Arig- 

DOiu  The  goyernm^it  affected  to  belieye  that  he 
had  committed  suicide.  At  Toulouse,  General 
Bamel  was  beaten  to  death  at  the  threshold  of  his 
bouse.  Biotous  mobs  burned  the  bouses  of  reputed 
Bonaparlists  at  Ktmes,  and  lynched  seyeral  inno> 
oent  penons.  In  August,  ICamhal  Key  wis  ar» 
rested  at  a  friend's  house.  At  the  same  time, 
IftYaletfee  and  LabMoydre  were  plsoed  beiore  a 
eoort-martiai.  ^^L'lndependent,*'  a  new  joumalt 
which  dared  to  publish  an  article  in  their  defenceip 
was  suppressed.  LabMoy&re  made  his  last  plea: 
Labedo-  **I  protest  that  there  was  no  express  eoospiracy  to 
^dSSok  ^^'^  Napoleon  back  from  Elba.  So  far  as  I  was 
ooncemed,  I  was  misled  by  some  glorious  meniOiies 
aad  some  new  illusions."  It  was  in  Tain.  Lab6- 
doy^re  was  condemned  to  death.  His  wife  threw 
herself  at  the  feet  of  the  Jdng,  but  ber  appeal  was 
refused:  *^I  appreciate  your  sentiments,  madame," 
said  the  king.  * 'Never  was  refusal  more  painfuL" 
Lab^oyire  was  shot  August  19.  On  October  18, 
Murat,  having  been  betrayed  into  the  hands  of  the 
MunA  aha*  Bourbous,  was  shot  at  Pizzo  in  Calabria.  When  they 
wished  to  bandage  his  eyes  he  said:  '^I  have  braved 
death  too  often  to  foar  it  now."  Then  he  himself 
gave  the  order  to  fire.  He  died  on  the  same  day 
that  Napoleon  landed  at  St.  Helena. 

Ney's  turn  came  next.  His  trial  became  a  cauu 
cHibre.  A  mililary  court-martial  refused  to  try  him 
on  the  ground  that  he  was  a  Peer  of  France.    Placed 
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on  trial  before  the  Chamber  of  Peers,  Key,  while 
admittiiig  eyerything,  appealed  to  the  amnesty  act 
extended  by  the  allied  powers  to  all  persons  com- 
prised in  the  capitulation  of  Paris.  He  proved  that  j,  ^^^^^^^ 
he  was  within  the  city  at  that  time.  'Hhe  Duke  of 
YTellington  and  the  other  ambassadors  of  the  great 
powers  refused  to  interpose  in  the  marshal's  behalf, 
and  Ney's  lawyer,  Dapin,  was  enjoined  from  rest- 
ing his  defence  on  that  point.  Ney  himself  refused 
to  take  advaatage  of  the  fact  that  he  was  an  Alsa- 
tian, and  should  therefore  come  under  the  special 
act  of  amnesty  which  sheltered  from  prosecution  all 
the  inhabitants  of  ceded  proyinces.  ^'As  a  French- 
man," he  said,  "I  fought  the  battles  of  France. 
Now  let  me  die  a  Frenchman.  Since  this  is  not  the 
place  to  invoke  the  faith  of  treaties,  I  lodge  my^^ 
appeal  with  Europe  and  posterity.''  Late  in  the 
year  the  Chamber  of  Peers  pronounced  the  con- 
demnation of  Key.  Among  those  that  voted  for 
the  death  sentence  were  several  former  officers  and 
marshals  of  the  empire — his  comrades  in  arms.  The 
young  Due  de  Broglie  alone  made  a  strenuous  pro* 
test,  but  in  vain.  At  two  in  the  morning,  Decem- 
ber 7,  the  sentence  was  read  aloud  to  the  marshal 
in  his  prison  cell.  As  the  court  officer  sonorously 
rolled  off  his  titles — "Marshal  de  France,  Duo 
d'EIchingen,  Prince  de  la  Moscova,"  etc. — ^the  pris- 
oner stopped  him:  **Say  Michel  Ney,  and  soon  no 
more  of  him." 

Madame  Ney  brought  her  children  to  the  prisoUi 
and  from  there  ran  bareheaded  to  the  Tuileries  to 
throw  herself  at  the  feet  of  the  king.     She  was  re- 
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fused  admittonce — ^^her  demand  nol  baring  soffi- 
oient  object."  While  she  was  Btili  entreatiiig  an 
audience,  her  hnsbaiid  waa  marched  U>  the  entrance  of 
the  Orande  Avenue  de  rObaerTatoire.  With  hia  face 
to  the  gray'  light  ol  dawn,  Ney  himaelf  commanded 
BndofNej^e  fire:  ''Now,  addiera,  atraight  to  the  hearti** 

After  the  execution  of  Marahal  Ney,  a  atory  be- 
came current  that  the  addieiB  had  only  fired  with 
Uank  cartridgea  and  that  Ney  had  been  apirited 
away  to  America.  Thia  story  haa  aince  become  one 
of  the  legenda  of  Loniaima. 

Now  it  waa  Laralette^a  torn.  Though  he  had 
neyer  awom  allegiance  to  the  Beatoration,  he  was 
sentenced  to  die  on  the  scaffold.  In  vain  did  Ma- 
dame Lavalette  implore  the  Dnchesse  d' Angooldme 
for  interposition  with  the  king.  Even  a  last  re- 
qnest  that  he  might  be  shot  like  a  scddier  was 
denied  to  Laralette.  On  December  20,  Madame 
Lavalette  came  to  Ud  farewell  to  her  hoaband. 
While  alone  together  they  exchanged  clothes. 
Lavalette,  disguised  in  his  wife's  skirts  and  hold- 
Lavaiette^ii^;  ^^^  handkerchief  to  his  face,  escaped  through 
the  prison  portals.  For  five  days  he  waa  hidden  in 
one  of  the  officea  of  the  Miniatry  of  Foreign  Affairs. 
Sir  Bobert  Wilson,  an  English  officer,  finally  got 
him  out  of  the  country.  Sir  Bobert  was  cashiered 
for  this  offence.  Madame  Lavalette  as  a  result  of 
these  trying  circumstances  lost  her  reason. 

In  the  midst  of  this  reign  of  reprisal  the  final 
negotiations  of  the  Second  Peace  of  Paris  were  com- 
pleted. On  November  20,  the  treaty  was  signed. 
The  war  indemnity  was  reduced  to  seven  hundred 
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million  francs.  Pending  its  payment,  seventeen 
fortresses  on  the  northern  frontier  were  to  be  gar-SaS^^ 
risoned  by  German  and  English  soldiers.  The 
French  frontiers  were  pushed  in  to  the  old  limits 
of  1790.  Five  of  the  eastern  frontier  forts  were  sor- 
rendered  to  the  German  Confederation,  SaarbrQcken 
being  taken  by  Prossia.  The  stronghold  of  Hunin« 
gen  in  French  Flanders  was  razed  to  the  groondi 
and  the  French  possessions  in  Savoy  were  ceded  to 
Sardinia.  All  that  Talleyrand's  diplomacy  had 
won  daring  the  negotiations  at  Vienna  was  lost  to 
France.  Talleyrand  himself,  realizing  his  impo- 
tenoe,  resigned  his  ministry  before  the  final  con* 
elusion  of  peace. 

While  the  ajSairs  of  Europe  were  thus  rearranged 
by  the  powers,  the  American  people  were  striving  aflwn 
to  readjust  their  own  affairs.  Shortly  after  the 
shooting  of  a  number  of  American  prisoners  of  war 
in  an  English  prison  at  Dartmoor,  hostilities  with 
England  reached  their  definite  end  on  June  18. 
llxe  first  peace  society  of  the  world  was  founded 
at  New  York.  The  war  had  left  a  heavy  legacy. 
American  shipping  as  such  was  ruined,  involving  j^,^^ 
the  ruin  of  the  once  thriving  trade  of  the  New  Eng-  ■^^'pi** 
land  States  with  the  West  Indies,  and  almost  all 
foreign  commerce.  Nearly  all  the  banks  through- 
out the  country,  including  the  great  national  bank, 
had  suspended  payment.  The  national  debt  was 
increased  to  $99,888.60.  To  raise  any  revenue 
whatever  the  Federal  Government  levied  taxes  on 
such  personal  property  as  hats  and  caps,  leather 
boots,  gold  or  silver  watches,  and  umbrellas. 


000  A  BmrORY  OW  'OM 

Tho  wwk  of  reoonstroolion  begaa  al  onoe  after 
JKSSSm  the  la-electioii  of  MadiBoa  to  the  ProBidaiioj*  Thk 
daotion  was  the  laat  stand  of  the  Federaliat  partjr 
in  the  United  States.  New  Bngland'a  oppofiition  to 
the  reoent  war,  oaiminating  in  the  Hartford  Oonren- 
tion  with  the  hue  and  017  against  the  hated  ^'Bloa- 
laghts,''  brought  aboat  its  politieid  downfalL  Onoe 
this  was  aooomplished  the  bitterness  of  fsotional  dis- 
sensions eesBed.  The  people  of  New  York  provided 
lor  the  ecHistraotion  of  the  great  Brie  Oanal  from 
Albany  on  the  Hudson  to  Lake  Brie.  Robert  Foi- 
se^of  too,  who  died  that  year,  still  had  the  satisfaction  of 
seeing  his  new  steam  feny  in  operation,  and  wit* 
nessed  the  launching  of  the  first  steam  frigate  of 
tiie  worUL  It  bora  bis  name.  In  Philadelphia^  the 
great  Fairmoant  water- works,  which  supply  that 
ei^  with  water,  were  brought  to  completion,  while 
the  people  of  Baltim<»e  were  laying  pipes  and  mains 
to  make  their  city  the  fisst  municipality  lighted  by 

In  the  midst  of  these  labcNn  of  peace  came  another 
ruffle  of  war.  The  Barbery  pirates,  little  heeded  ss 
they  were  daring  the  preoccupation  of  the  recent 
maritime  war,  once  more  grew  troubles<mie.  The 
Dey  of  Algiers  compelled  Leari  the  American  con- 
sul, to  pay  a  ransom  of  $27,000,  under  threat  of 
slaTcry  for  himself  and  all  his  household.  The 
American  Government  paid  over  the  money,  but 
Congress  immediately  followed  the  matter  up  by  a 
declaration  of  war  upon  Algiers.  On  May  10,  Oom- 
modores  Decatur  and  Bainbridge,  with  a  squadron 
of  nine  ships,  sailed  for  the  Mediterranean.    De« 
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oftior  amred  off  Oibndtar  in  Jane.  Leftraiag  tint 
the  ^'Mashoday"  an  Algerian  forty^aix  gun  frigatei 
was  in  those  waters,  he  set  oat  to  And  her.  Oft 
Jane  17  she  was  aic^ted,  and  the  Amerioan  sqaad« 
ron  immediately  gare  ehase.  ]>ecatar*s  ftigiihip, 
the  *'Oaem^'*  was  in  the  lead,  and  sooo  oame 
within  range.  The  Moors  fought  with  great  bcav* 
ery,  and  did  not  sarrender  aatil  the  odier  Amen* 
can  ships  brought  their  fire  to  bear  on  them.  Om 
shot  cat  the  Algerian  admiral  ia  two^  and  thirty  oi 
their  sailors  were  killed.  The  ^^Goeintee"  had 
three  killed  and  eleyen  wounded.  Two  days  later, 
Decatar  captured  an  Algerian  twen^-two  gun  brig  g^  ^y^^ 
after  a  short  but  fleroe  fight  Then  he  set  sail  for'''^''^^ 
Algiers.  The  American  squadron  oame*to  ot[  Al- 
giersy  and  Deoator  sent  in  a  d^nand  for  an  imme- 
diate settlement.  The  Dey  came  in  person,  and  a 
treaty  was  negotiated  on  Deoatur*s  quarterdeck* 
The  Dey  offered  to  cease  his  dqpredationa  on  Amer^ 
ican  ships  if  the  United  States  Gbremmeiit  would 
help  him  maintain  his  prestige  by  sending  him  a 
mere  handful  of  gunpowder,  in  sembhince  of  trib* 
ate.  Decatur  out  him  short:  ^*If  yoa  want  pow- 
der you  will  have  to  take  our  balls  with  it"  Once 
the  Dey  had  ocmie  to  terms,  Decatur  next  called  on 
the  Paaha  of  Tunis,  and  made  him  pay  $4A,000  for 
American  Aipa  in  his  waters  betrayed  to  the  Eqg* 
lish  during  t)ie  late  war.  The  Bey  of  Tripoli  had 
to  pay  $26,000  for  aimihir  breach  oC  neatrality  aad 
to  release  ail  Christians  he  held  in  slayery.  Hence-  virmr 
forth,  absolate  immunity  was  granted  to  Amerioan 
ships  sailing  in  the  Mediterranean.     This  put  an 
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end  to  the  anomalous  submisBion  of  oiyilized  na- 
tions to  the  insolent  demands  of  the  Arab  chieftains 
of  northern  Africa. 

About  the  same  time  that  security  was  thus  le- 
established  in  the  Mediterranean,  England  made 
another  great  stride  toward  the  abolition  of  slave 
Jjjgjjj^^j  trading.  Through  Lord  Castlereagh  in  Paris  she 
■ure  trade  ^^Q  for  this  the  consent  of  all  Ohristian  nations, 
excepting  only  Portugal  and  Spain.  The  Prince  Re- 
gent of  Portugal,  with  whom  the  interests  of  Brazil, 
just  elevated  to  the  rank  of  a  kingdom,  counted  for 
more,  now,  than  those  of  the  mother  country,  agreed 
to  restrict  Brazil's  thriving  slave  trade  to  southern 
waters.  The  statesmen  of  Spain  obstinately  dC'^ 
dined  the  English  demands  for  reform  on  this 
score.  They  justified  their  refusal  by  the  fact  that 
Oreat  Britain  herself  did  not  suppress  her  own 
slave  trade  until  all  her  colonies  had  been  supplied 
with  slaves  far  beyond  the  possibilities  of  her  colo«^ 
nial  rivals. 

With  this  question  thus  temporarily  settled,  Met- 
ternich  set  himself  to  weld  together  the  pieces  of 
the  old  German  empire  in  the  new  form  of  a  Ger* 
manic  confederation*  The  terms  were  finally  settled 
at  Vienna,  in  June.  The  confederation  consisted  of 
thirty-five  States,  thirty-one  of  which  were  ruled 
by  sovereigns.  The  States  comprised  the  empire 
of  Austria;  the  five  kingdoms  of  Prussia,  Bavaria, 
Saxony,  Ebnover,  and  Wurtemberg;  the  electorate 
of  Hesse-Cassel;  the  seven  grandduchies — ^Baden, 
Hesse-Darmstadt,  Mecklenburg-Sohwerin,  Mecklen^ 
burg-Strelitz,   Saxe-Weimar,   Luxemburg,  and  01- 
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denburg;  the  eight  duchies — Holstein  with  Lauen* 
burg,  BruQBwiok,  Nassau,  Saxe-Meiningen,  Saxe- 
Ooburg-Gotha,  Saze-Altenburg,  Anhalt-Dessau, 
and  Anhalt-Bemberg;  the  five  principalities — 
Schwartzburg-Sonderhausen,  Schwartzburg-Budol- 
stadt,  Schaumburg-Lippe,  Lippe-Detmold,Waldeck; 
the  four  dominions  of  Beuss,  Hesse  •  Homburg, 
Neuburg,  and  Lichtenstein ;  and  the  four  free 
cities  of  Hamburg,  Bremen,  Luebeck  and  Frank- 
fort. The  confederation,  as  now  constituted,  had 
sufficient  cohesive  force  to  endure  for  two  genera* 
tions.  7et  it  fell  so  wofully  short  of  the  more 
progressive  ideals  of  German  unity  that  the  ^*good 
old  times"  of  the  Bund  have  become  a  by- word 
of  outraged  German  liberalism. 

Friedrich  Anton  Mesmer,  the  originator  of  the 
pseudo-science  known  as  Mesmerism,  died  during  i^^ath  of 
this  year  in  Meersburg.  His  alleged  discoveries  in 
animal  magnetism  and  planetary  influences,  at  the 
close  of  the  previous  century,  had  made  a  great 
stir.  Through  the  agency  of  a  **  Secret  Society 
of  Harmony,"  founded  by  himself,  Mesmer' s  pre* 
tended  achievements  gained  such  vogue  that  he 
was  able  to  amass  a  fortune  of  400,000  francs.  This 
he  lost  again,  owing  partly  to  the  formal  condemna- 
tion of  his  teachings  by  the  French  Academy;  but 
he  protested  so  vigorously  that  the  French  Govern- 
ment eventually  granted  him  an  annual  pension 
of  3,000  francs.  Mesmer's  discoveries,  while  they 
gave  a  certain  impetus  to  the  use  of  electricitgr 
in  medicine,  proved  of  no  permanent  value. 

Ii.  was  late  in  the  year,  during  the  interval  pre- 
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oeding  the  conclusion  ot  the  second  treaty  of  Paris, 
that  the  singular  compact  was  made  between  the 
sovereigns  of  the  Continent  which  has  come  to  be 
known  as  the  ''Holy  Alliance."  It  originated 
with  Czar  Alexander.  This  monarch,  thoLgh  loose 
enoagh  in  his  private  morals,  was  deeply  imbued 
with  religions  feeling.  At  this  time  in  particular  he 
had  fallen  under  the  sway  of  Mme.  Kriideneri  who 
dabbled  in  mysticism.  With  her  help  he  drew  up 
a  document  which  read  like  a  profession  of  faith, 
and  this  he  presented  to  his  fellow-sovereigns.  The 
Holy  King  of  PruBsia,  who  was  a  simple-minded  rulw, 
signed  the  paper  in  good  faith.  Emperor  Francis, 
who  bad  the  comfortable  sense  of  humor  of  the 
Hapsburgs,  said  that  if  the  paper  related  to  doc- 
trines of  religion,  he  must  refer  it  to  his  father 
confessor,  if  to  matters  of  State,  to  his  Prime  Min- 
ister. Mettemich  pronounced  the  paper  a  mere 
mass  of  verbiage,  but  advised  his  master  to  sign  it 
for  policy's  sake.  The  treaty  practically  renewed 
the  pledges  of  Chaumont,  though  couched,  this  time, 
in  the  terms  of  a  religious  declaration.  Article  IL 
of  the  treaty  is  a  characteristic  instance : 

'*The  three  Princes  unite  in  confessing  that  the 
Christian  People,  of  whom  they  and  their  nations 
form  a  part,  have  in  reality  no  other  Sovereign  but 
Him  to  whom  alone  belongs  Almighty  Power;  to 
wit,  God  the  Father,  onr  Divine  Saviour  Jesus 
Pious  Christ,  the  Holy  Ghost  and  the  Word.  Their  Maj- 
deciawtion  ^Ijjgg  ^jj^QP^f^yg  recommend  to  their  peoples  to  for- 
tify themselves  each  day  in  the  principles  and 
practice  of  those  duties  which  the  Divine  Saviour 
has  enjoined  on  Mankind.'* 


